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[Chippeway Indiana fishing in the ice—Lighthouse on the Shore of Lake Huron in the distance ] 

Th 6 engiaving abr.ve represents jvhat is termed a of the St Clair, where it issues from Lake Huron—a 
British Indicia—one of those located near British set- scene on the river St Clair is given in No 325 
llemeuls, and who are under the protection of our T^lie lakes and rivers ot North America yield uii 
goveiqment, receiving yearly allowances in manufac- abundance of excellent fish, as well as aquatic wild- 
tured articles and food, m return for having sold their fowl. The only lake in the great chain of lakes which 
lands He is represented in the usual costume worn yields such fish as make migratory exclusions to the 
bi these Indians, and engaged in fishing in the ice sea, salmon, &c, is Lake Ontario—the fulls ot Ningara 
During winter, wheuSlieir supplies of dried flesh and presenting an effectual harrier to their visiting the 
fish are,exhausted, reBort to this uncomfortable other lakes But the fresh-water stock of fish in these 
and cold mode of obtaining fohH A hole fs broken in lakes is sufficiently diversified , amongst the favourite 
Ahe ice with a hatchet; a piece of wood carved into the sorts are white fish, particularly (hose of the Detroit 
shape of a fish, and coloured, to resemble one, having river, the grey oi sulmon-lrout, black ami rock bass, 
lin fins and tail, and balanced by a piece of lead in the (there are also white und t>tri|i(d bass,) pickciel, pike, 
belly, is suspended in th^water by a strfhg of gut from »anrf fresh-water herrings Some of the outlets ot the 
u short sliek which i? held m the left hand. This de-' lake abound with sturgeon, but in general the flesh ot 
ception attracts the fish to the t$ot, when they are the American sturgeon is hut little esteemed A 
struck by the spear held in the right hand, and brought species of pike called the Muskamingfre, grows to a 
u(i # When cold frosty winds prevail, the Indians fre-< > large sire, and is considered by many an excellent fish, 
quently esect;a temporary hut of poles and blankets In the very small lakes of North America the grey or 
Over the hole which they have made in the ice, with an salmon-trout is never found to exceed four or five pounds 
opening in the top to admit the light, this not only* in Slight, m the larger lakes it is to he found of ten 

protecla them in some melsure from the effects of the or twelve pounds, but m the “ great lakes ” it will 

cold, but also enables them to see the fish more easily, sometimes be found of the weight of thirty or forty 
as the rays of the sun on the snow tiazzle and injure pounds .All thi^ rivers and small streams are stocked 

file eyes. This kind of hut is represented in the with tstfut of delicious flavour 

engraving In *he distance is a lighthouse on the The settlrrs who reside within a moderate distance 
shores of Lake Hulon, and to the left are the rapids of of the lakes are in the habit of repairing (p the bays 
the St. Glair, unfrozen, with Fort Gratia, belonging to i and inlets, or wherever there is “ fishing-ground/’ as 
file Ihutdti States. Fort Gratia is situated at the mouth 1 soon as the spring has fairly opened * Tiro or/Sire* 
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families commonly mule tlieir forces on n fishing ex- 
iiiiMon llauii!; prepared their bairels and nets, they 
plotted to the fishiiig-giound in a faun waggon, where 
tlu v generally cmitme loarnvem tlieevenmg Light- 
niy a hi - on the beach, lor the waters of the lalys are 
still u.y cold in the “ fishing season," they set to 
woih, icjaling themselves with whisky or eider at 
inteivals during the night If when morning arrived 
the casks aic not filled, they commonly remain till 
satisfied with the quantity caught The fish taken in 
this maiuiei are divided amongst the party, and con- 
\eved home A portion is rcseived, to be eaten as long 
oh the fish remain tolerably flesh—the rest are salted 
ioi a supply of piovisious at the season when salt pork 
ami buUher’s-meat become scarce in the “ back settle¬ 
ments " r 

*•} ~ 

, ADVENTURES IN EGYPT AND SYRI^,. 

# [Cunlimn U from No. 31H J 

V W 11 r n we m rued at their village, the Arabs laid me on 
a sti ivv mat in the yuid in the open air, and when they 
tame to take my clothes oft, they weie obliged to cut 
them in consequence ot my body being so much swollen 
1mm the wound l had received They extracted a 
musket-ball lrom my lcit leg with a horn and a sort of. 
a knite, ninth were the only instruments I saw among 
them, they also shaved my head, aud put a yellow 
kind ol hand upon my wounds, and gave me milk to 
dunk and dates to eat, which 1 with great difficulty 
took a little ot,being in so much pam In a little time 
the pains m rny fate left me, and I found myself able 
to < at, In constantly washing my wounds, m ubout a 
month six ot them were nearly healed, utid I was so 
much ruoveied that l was able to walk about in the 
jaid, and when the men weie absent, their wives 
would give me some herbs to eat, also dates, aud cheese 
piestivtd in brim, and it was as salt as the brine itself 
At other times they would give me biscuits about the 
si/e ot i dollai, made of da'e stones, giound as you 
would corn, it was veiy haul and black, and as bitter 
as gall, but 1 was vciy glad to take anything they 
would ollei me The women weie nioie humane to 
me lli to the men, but not in their presence The men 
asked me various questions, such ns 1 was able I 
answeicd '1 hey weie very desnous to know how many 
t lnislidtis had been killed by Hussnti Iley’s troops and 
the Mamelukes, among other questions they asked me 
wh.it sort of a man our S-itllnn Bonaparte was, as <the 
conntiy feaied him much When I answered their dif¬ 
ferent questions they would scaiccly believe me One 
dav they brought me Colonel Bioune’s ostrich egg, 
asking me it I knew it, and also if the yellow round 
was gold, I answered it was immediately they broke 
thp shell tor the sake of the gold By this tune all my 
wounds, except that of iny left hand, had got quite well, 
although mitiiing'Iuid been done to them except wash¬ 
ing them constantly witji buffalo's milk, and cleansing 
the s mil lrom them with a feather 

“ \fiti much suffering and nmesy, I found I had been' 
nbout tout months with these miserable wretches, by 
lien fast, ydncli begins m September, and lasts about 
i mouth, and tliev (all it Ramadhau At this season, 
dining the dav-time, thev neithci eat, dunk or smoke, 
ti'itil thev see the evening stai,or hear their masttr 
oi j uc t ciy out fiorn the lop ot the mosque or si mle, 
ifiei which thev wash their hands and mouth, and 
begin to uit, dunk, and amuse themselves ” 

• The fast oi hut of Ramadhau miybive occurred 
tins vc ir in tin month of September, but Cavil vro was 
mistaken it In thought it immoveable It sometimes 
o(mis in ver, different months, and as the Moliam- 
uii.l ms coftnt b) a lunar \i ir ol J'>4 days, the Rama- 
tlhim, with the two dependant festivals ol Bairam, and 
Xurli&n Batram, runs ouce in every tlurty-three years 


through all the four seasons When it happens in the 
middle of Bummer it is most severe, fm during the long 
hot days fhe'kuithful are forbidden to Jlake so much as 
u drop of water It otherwise differs materially fiom 
the Len(£ of the Roman Catholics In the evening 
and night the Mohammedans may eat wl^aleier they 
choose, witllf tile exception of pork and tfie few other 
things prohibited at all seasons by the horan ! The* 
holidays or festivals, which are the only ones s^mually 
celebrated, are correctly described by Ctvahero— only, 
ft should be observed, good Muiwlm •it never get 
intoxicated, wine and spirituous dFinks being forbidden 
at all tunes', In the great towns ot Turkey, how ( evei, 
and we believe in Egypt generally, drunkenness is 
common during the Kurban-Bantam, and^the Turks 
are, or at least used to be a few years agp, ns dangerous , 
in their cups as Cavelieros Arabs The Bairum com-/ 
mences the instant the Ramadhan finishes—the KuihUut 
Basra® seventy days after the Bairam The wnter ot) 
the journal centimes •— 

“ After the fast is over, they have a feast, which lasts 
three days, and is called Bairam, and a very grand one 
tt is among them, every individual putting on his best' 
apparel, and all amusing themselves in different wavs, 
some firing at marks, others playing at single-sink, 
others on horseback, throwing their arrows and lances, 
which they are very expert at; m short, eveiy pc, i 
diverting himsHf m eome'way or other, and appealing 
highly pleased Their next feast is called Kurbftu 
Bairam. They begin to eat and drink as before, but 
at this feast it is very dangerous toi any Christian to 
be neai them, as they are generally intoxicated fm 
scveial days together, and at these iuterva.b thc> linn}- 
nothing ot killing a Christian if they meet with any 
At this festival I was treated better than usual, as they 
gave me some rice and mutton together, t\v< , ups of 
coffee, and a pipe of tobacco. This was th< /bill) good 
food I had had lor five months past All Hainan, the 
chief of this village, named me Ragib Achmet, which 
name I was to go by ui future, he also gave me a 
piece of hairy stuff to cover my batty, the only clothing 
I had to wear and the only article 1 hid to lie upon at 
night They also compelled me to eat with some of 
iheys They were the most miserable deformed ob|<*cts 
T ever saw They generally sit together, ten or twttye 
upon a mat, in a cntle, the food plSced in the centie , 
they use neither knife, fork, or■ spoon , they ate vny 
iond ot beans dressed with a quantity of oil, which is 
very disagreeable both for taste and smell Some of 
them have two or three wives, others more, accoidmg 
to their cifcumatances, men, women, and children all 
sleep together upon a straw mat The place where 
they sleep is hollow underneath,>e being kept under 
them, aud what they burn is horse and cameFidung 
dried m pieces about the size of a brick , aud it is a 
cliief occupation of the women to prepare this fuel,* 
which they mix together With their hands, using no 
trowel or Other instrument, and most of their villages 
'are built with the same stuff tfhxeck with straw This 
'pat titular village w$s surrounded with a viftill flf tins 
/.ame material During the day these huts are scarcely 
habitable, owing*to the intense hefft of the sun, and at 
night are quite cold The natives generally retire train 
their work about an hour or two before siimef, and 
begin about an hour or two after sunrise When they 
W visited bv their own acquaintances, their fiixt in¬ 
quiries are after their families, meaning the camels, 
lows, sheep, &c % &c , at the same time they kiss each 
other seveial tunes on the left side of the fate When 
any of the family die, there is a bellowing and erving 
“iur two or three (lays and nigats; pid when Ihecotpse 
is earned to be buried, the women follow, and ai thus 
time their faces are uncovered, and thejw wjJ scratch 
their faces and tearjtheir hair out by handsful.* They 
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'money and victuals in the tomb where the corpse is 
lie, and once or twice a week the relations of the 
deceased will go to the t$nb, taking with them a {packet 
of provisions for the deceaaed, asking them .many 
questions, supposing them to understand their conver¬ 
sation • I 

“ Bqf to. return to my miserable state of Irfe AH 
Hamas, the chief of toe tribe, finding | was able to 
go about,Syqnested I would join his party of roving 
Arabs, about ninety m number, on horseback; and he 
armed me with a lanc% and a French musket, at the 
same time finding me a horse After h .was thus 
equipped, I bowed to him and kissed his hand, at the 
same tune filing him to understand I was willing to 
> mirl fig lit for him, but pointed to hrm that I was 
j? able to manage the musket from my left hand being 
hsabled by the wound 1 got from his Arabs, ana, 
u/ consequence, the chief put his hand upon my head 
sefa token of humanity, and instead of the musket he 
gave me a pistol The lance was abdtit twelve feet 
long, with a line about eleven fathoms fixed to it, that 
you might either fix it to the saddle or hold it in your 
hand Soon after my equipment, about fifty ot us 
staited from the village, on horseback, m quest of some 
other tribe carrying goods to the different markets, my 
companions knowing well the different seasons the 
mailJB^nre held We never travelled after sunset 
On iheir stopping for the night, they gcnefally light a 
fire, and sit all around it, telling stories, till they fall 
fast Asleep The horses are kept saddled and bridled 
all night They never keep sentinels, but have dogs 
that are constantly running about, and, it they hear the 
leust muse , will bark and yell. The first tiling in the 
morning they wash their feet, hands and face, and 
woislup the sun, their breakfast is two or three nips 
of toffee, without sugar, and two or three pipes ot 
tobacco—some mil smoke on horseback ['I he Mot 
hammedans, in saying their prayers, turn to the East, 
or to the point where Mecca, the city of their prophet^ 
i is situated, but not to worship the sun Such au act 
r would be cousideied idolatrous, and is forbidden by the 
Koran They are enjoined to perforin ablutions before 
they prav, and unless they wash themselves, tips namaz, 
01 praver, is held as invalid In the deseits, where nS^ 
wates is to be piocured,«they in ay rubjtheir hands, tcet, 
face, head,neck, with sand ] About the fifth day 
of oui |ouiiuy, wr fell in with a convoy of sheep, asses, 
buffaloes, and horses, going to the maiket to be sold 
The opposite tribe, seeing our force supeuor to theirs, 
began to scatter their flocks, and fired a lew shot at us, 
anil made tbs best of their way tiom us, leaving their 
propeity behind them r . We immediately collected as 
many as Wc were ubie^and drove them before us I 
thought finis was a very easy »way of fighting their 
enemies and taking their property I believe there was 
neither killed nor wounded on.cither side On our way 
to our own village, we Rold part of the cattle as we 
passed the different village* f >n our arrival home, 
.Alt Hamgn seemed wdl pleased with our captures , the 
fir£t inquiry was, if we left many befflnd us In about 
three months after, Ali.IIaman had the generosity to 1 
give mp a pair of Bedouin slippers and ftvtr scull-caps, 
t which were found among the goods we had taken At 
this time they had more regard for me than usual, as 
they gave me Borne meat, although they very seldom 
kill sheep or poultry, notwithstanding that their vil¬ 
lages and camps are crowded with cattle and nil kinds 
of poultry. Their method of hatching chickens is by 
putting soft fags into a warm oven and placing a great 
number of eggs oh them, and then lettmg them remain 
Id! hatched. They send amir poultry to the sea-port 
totvns for sffle., 

“In January, 1800, the chief got bis men ready for 
auolhfr expedition, and I was to be of the party I 
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requested Ah Haman to let me hsve a sabre instead af 
a lance, winch he complied with Not having been ac¬ 
customed to such weapons, I was hot capable ot using 
the lance in the way they chd ; but I was confident ih.n, 
with a pftol and mtbic, I could defend myself & t »umst 
; three or four of these fellows, who art the greatest 
' cowards imaginable The chief never goes out to 
i waf himself, but sends his nearest relation to take the 
management, and before leaving he gives directions 
tjow to proceed The signal, in ease of separation, is 

■ to fasten a turban on the end of a I mice and to fix 

■ the lance in the ground , and this b answered by throw- 

! mg dust in the air with then hands In this expedi¬ 
tion we had very hard fighting, but we came off vic¬ 
torious. We had three or four killed and five or six 
wounded. They never make any prisoners, but if bv 
chance any of the enemy fall into thdrtiands, they 
strip thefh of whatever they have, and tlien lot them go 
We took fiom them several camels and asses, loaded 
with beans, white soap in cakes, butter in skins, and 
blue linen, which were going to Dumietta On our 
return home, All Ilaman was much pleased with nnr 
booty, but when he found that Muley Ilatnet was 
among* the slain, he began to cry, at the same time 
inquiring if his clothes and ammunition were taken caie 
of The ammunition, I knew, was a very scarce aiinle 
among them After this cuptuie, Alt Human presented 
me with a bmnnovse, or cloak, an article t was mm It 
in need of The whale of this tribe, together with then 
families, cattle, and luggHge, removed from tins village 
to the borders of the deseit, where they enc imped, 
having with them all the necessary tents uml uten it- 
The females are very fond of oinumelits of gold, -deer, 
and various stones, and likewise ornament (lien legs 
with silver tings Thib tribe, they told me, ii id been 
plundered once by Hassail Bey’s troops, and turn by 
the French, and All Human assured me that he had 
been at Damielta in disguise, to see the French tioops 
exercise, and that he was much pleased At the same 
time he asked me whethei I would assemble his im u 
and show him something like wh it he hud sec n tin 
French do l replied 1 thought 1 could , upon which 
he ordeied them to assemble, about eighty in number, 
when I formed them into one milk, then into two, 
afterwards into squadrons, also making them chaige 
sword-in-hund They kept tlnj line tolnably well 
during the slow movements As their Ileuses never 
trot, I In ought them into a slow gallop, hut I could 
keep them in no sort of older in this pace, ac they were 
scattered here and there, and threw one anodic r into ine 
utmost contusion Both in their march and fighting I 
nevei observed a tmhtaiv movement amongst them 
They are very fond ot their horses, and use them well, 
but have very ragged accoutrements fin them While 
J was riding with them on the borders of this deseii, I 
saw many ostriches, as also then eggs, lying cm .he 
sands they are very wdd, and vWH niri veiv quick, ai 
ihe same time making use of their wings but thou Icei 
Ipuch tile ground, and tlfey will inn m (his way fa.n i 
than an Arabian horse The Arabians seldom tumble 
'them . • 

*, “We remained about six weeks at this place, when 
We marched three or foul clays further into the de-cil, 
together with the whole of the tube J found, from 
calcujsrtfbri, that 1 had been about fourteen months 
with these people, dining this period they made mo 
follow their customs and marine is, and proposed cir¬ 
cumcision On understanding the exact meaning of* 
this, I brta*me verf muomlcntable, knowing it was a 
practice with them to make a Mussulman ot a ( hustian 
whenever they could Soon after this pionosal, Ah 
Ilaman, the thief of the tribe, told me tin* be was 
going to Moss'a (Cairo), and he would take me wjk 
lum to the French sultan, meaning Bonaparte which 
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gave me infinite pleasure, at the sume lime I informed 
him I would recommend him in the highest terms to 
the French sultan for having saved my life, and hoped 
he would in future contribute towards hie interest In 
August following they placed me -on a camel, with 
three of the natives, and six on foot, armed with sticks, 
and the chief on horseback. On our journey my heart 
heat with such transports of joy that I scarcely took 
any nourishment, thinking I was going to join the 
army again , but to my great astouiebment, whsd 
within tour miles of Grand Cairo, we met a Turkish 
detachment, and I discovered that I had been deceived, 
nnd that I was abjut to be sold by these bandits of 
Arabs When we arrived at the gate of the city, they 
made me alight, and conducted me to the Grand Vizier, 
the cummaiYJ-*T-in-chief of the Turkish army, and I 
could not fonceive to myself what had becotp* of the 
French army. On approaching the Grand Vizier, 1 
perceived him to he a Very deformed and short man, 
with a long grey beard down to his breast, and blind of 
an eye. 

“ The interpreter, who was a renegade, and had aban¬ 
doned the Christian religion for the turban, aslgsd me 
where the Arabs got me, and if there were any more 
Christians besides myself with them Jt informed him 
they found me on the borders of the desert, where I 
had been left for dead by the Mussulman Boldiera, and 
had kept me with them for about fourteen months, 
(hen promising to take me to the French sultan The 
Giand Vizier seemed pleased at my being deceived, and 
said that the French were beaten, and almost all the 
Christians put to death, or turned out of the country, 
and that there was no hope for me but by turning Mus¬ 
sulman the interpreter at the same time pressed me 
much to become one for the sake of saving my life 
Knowing I should suffer the remainder of my days if 
I did, I was determined not to change my religion, 
but to tiust to the mercy of the vizier, the interpreter 
saying he would speak in my behalf, but whether it 
had any effect on the vmer I know not, for he sentenced 
me to be corned to the uiaiUet-pluee, and there sold 
At this sentence All Hainan went and kissed the vizier's 
feet, and then taking me from his presence, two of 
the Turkish soldiers put a cord round my neck, and 
tied me to a horse’s tail, and in this condition I was 
earned to the market,'and m passing through the streets 
the inhabitants would spit at me When 1 nrnved at 
the murket, one of All Hainan’s Arabs led me by the 
cord up and down the market foi a length of time, and 
after a long examination by several Turkish officers of 
my features, one of them purchased me for 100 sequins, 
about 161 l Or. sterling He immediately took the 
cord from my neck, and desired me to follow him, which 
1 did; and when we arrived at his lodging, he ordered 
the clothes I had on to be taken off, and gave me* 
better , also orderingfemy head to be shaved according 
to their custom, and desiring his upper servant to take 
me (nto his mess Heie the Tuikish servants are 
separate horn the native ones; the latter live dowfT 
and the t former up slnirs, and have their Turkish cooks 
to dress their victuals ” * 

[lu he continued J W 


1-nan Societies tn the Metropolis -—The follow*" state¬ 
ments are taken from the first Annual Report of a Kuendlf 
Loan Society, which is enrolled under the provisions of the 
, 5 anil 6 Will IV , rap 23, The society transacts its busi¬ 
ness in Leicester Square, and the rqport froyi which the 
extracts are taken was read at a general meeting on the 
1st of March last “ Wherever loan societies have been 
established hitherto, thov have been in the highest degree 
beneficial, but, notwithstanding die runourrence of testi- 
^mny in tbeir favoui, many persons, who were ready to 
admit their general utility, wore doubtful of the suceau of 
such an institution tit the metropolis, where its risks Iran 
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fraud and misrepresentation may be supposed greater thar 
in any other situation. Even the most sanguine among 
the supporters Of the Friendly Loan Society were not entirely 
free fifira apprehension, they considered that its establish¬ 
ment must be viewed partly m the light of a new experi¬ 
ment, injffhich, while they expected success, they were not 
snmindml of the possibility of failure It'Is therefore with 
peculiar satisfaction that the Managers feel themsdfves jus¬ 
tified in reporting their opinion, that London hat, not proved 
an exception to tpegenettfirule; and that, with a reason¬ 
able exercise of caution, and a steady adherence to a few 
simple principles, toe system may be relied upon for pro- 
dueing thasame beneficial results in toe metropolis which 
haVe shown themselves elsewhere.' A question^f great 
importance in considering toe praciteai working of this 
system is, the proportions in wntoh the loans have been 
repaid by toe borrowers themselves, or ttf toeir sureties Vi 
» by this comparison alone that it is possible to asccrtajph 
whether toe borrowers have really profited by the morfcy 
lent to them, or whether the society has been merely a cjy 
cuitous channel, through which eleemosynary assistance 
has been affordbd to them, under toe there pretext of a loan 
Tim result of this comparison is most satisfactory. .It ap 
pears that the proportion of cases in Which the sureties have 
been resorted to for payment is one in fourteen, and that 
toe proportional amount which they have paid m only one 
in thirty The idea of examining this proportion was sug¬ 
gested to the Managers from documents m their possession 
showing the practice of a similar society in Hambuigb, 
which was established in the year 1831. In thut SuEicly, 
which is still to operation with continually increasing suc¬ 
cess, the proportional amount paid by the sureties was, in 
too first year, one in seven, and in the four following years 
diminished to one in thirtoen, one m fifteen, and lastly, one 
in seventeen. The Manageis of the Fnctidlv Loan Society 
consider therefore that they may refer to the propoition of 
one m thirty, shown by their own transactions m townetro- 
polis, as in a high degree encouraging and honourable to 
the character of tho borrowers ” 


Bank and Bankers —TUo possessor of the original of'he 
following very curious document, since the publication of 
toe aiticle on Banking in No 328 of the • Penny Magazine,' 
has favoured us with a copy of it It was recently shown, 
at the Bank, and examined by the directors, who, causing 
the books to be searched, ascei tamed that it was really out¬ 
standing,end undischarged *— 
c “No 161 

“ I promiSL to pay to Mr Thomas Cudon or Bearer the 
m of Sixpence. Mondon, the 8th May, 1700. * 

" For the (igvermmres and Company of the 
Bank of England, 

“ £ -G '• Jwo YVabs. 

“ Ex 13 Feb , 1774, 10 Jone, I797,» 

“ F Fowl Vtt. “ J SoUTlIKX.” 

In the Number of the ‘ Penny Magazine' already alluded 
to it wns staled that the London bankers— that is, private 
bankers— do not allow interest o% deposits This does not 
applv to two or three recently-established joint-^ock banks, 
which allow interest on deposits from 10/ and upwards, at 2 
and 2} per cent,, and for large sums as may be agreed on. 

_a_ 

ON THB 9REBES. 

Op the various aquatic birds whith tenaift the. marshes,* 
rivers, and sea-shores of our island, or which pay ua 
an annual —tor most of this race, be it observed, 

arc migratory,—none are more interesting than the 
grebes. Five species of this generic group may be 
regarded os British species; hut of these three are rare 
within the precincts of our shores, though elsewhere 
very abundant The grebes consulate a truly natural 
genus, distinguished by the title of Podiceps, in allu¬ 
sion to the labeled form of their toes,' a peculiarity 
which we shall describe more fully, they are birds of 
aquatic habits, and are ewxjcially celebrated for their 
powers of diving, and for the, rapidity of theit*sub^ 
aquatic evolutions. They are not, htyvetor, like the 
penguin and the great ulk, destitute of the •powers of 
flight, though they seldom have recourse to thus mode 
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of escape fiorn pursuit; for the shortness of the wings 
anil tlie absence ot a tail render it impossible for liftm 
to rise with celerity once, however, elevated, their flight 
is laptd, and capable of being' well sustained Ilcuce 
they lake long migntoiy journeys with more ease than 
might at first he expected III the lorm oflheir bijjiy, 
the position and structure of the feqf, and the natuic of 
then phgnage, the grebes are cx|ftessly fitted for the 
cltment 0,1 which they habitually reside, and in winch 
they jiiuse their finny prey with arrow-like velocity 
'I he head is narrow, the beak long, pointed, and sharp, 
somewhat compressed at the sides, and slightly inclined 
upwards towards the tip The neck is long, the body 
boat-shaped and flattened, the wings are short, con- 
case, aid pointed, There is no tad, the plumage is 
tluck^fnll, and soft, a dense layer of fine down forms 
# an under drew, being covered by feathers of a silky 
gloss and texture, and completely water-proof The 
toes differ from those of Ivery other aquatic race of 
b’rds Instead of beiag pebbed, as in the duck tribe 
^ud oljiers «f the natatorial order, they are completely 
separate and flattened, having their edges furnished 
with a broad stiff membrane, each toe being, in fact,a 
distinct and beautifully-formed paddle • Of the three 
anterior toes, the outermost is the longest and largest^ 
the nest is nearly as large, and its outer edge lies lile- 
like over the inner membrane of the outermost, the 
innermost toe is less than&the middle one, on which lth 
outer edge impinges. The hind toe is short, placed 
high on the leg, and furnished witjj a lobeted mem¬ 
brane. The arrangement of the scales covering the 
toes gives to them a leaf-like appearance, for the lines 
dividing the scaleB ruiM- regular succession obliquely 
upward/from a central line or shaft, formed by the 
bones advancing to the tips, which are covered with n 
brgad, flat pad. The leg, or tarsus, is short, and flat¬ 
tened laterally, so as to cut the water when drawn up 


after each stioke A bettci idea of the exquisite me¬ 
chanism of the foot of the grebe will be conceived from 
(he annexed sketch than fiom any verbal description, 
and its tn-oared dial aclei at once understood 
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That the outer toe, or oar, should he the largest 
(contrary to what is usually the cuse) may at first 
apflear surprising, (in reflection, however, it will be 
seen to be a nccessaiy provision, inasmuch as by this 
arrangement the impetus of each stroke of each foot is 
carried ai a lme^ibliquely forwards to the anteuor part 
of tl/ chest, to which it converges, whereas, were the 
inner toe the largest, and the outer the smallest, the 
line of the impulse of each stroke would jh verge from 
the body, and consequently there would be a waste of 
power. We find a beautiful analogous loimatjp* in 
this respect m the hind-feet or paddles of the Feu-utter 
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of the weBt coast of North America ( Enhydra manna , 
Flcm), of which some details will tie found in the 
‘Proceedings of llie Zoological Society' for 1836, p 59 
The sri nation of the legs in the grebe is thrown as 
far backwards as possible, and the thigh m short, and, 
as it were, retracted, so as not to advance beyond the 
body, the grebe, however, cannot sit upright Uke the 
penguin, for it does not rest on its heel; it is not planti¬ 
grade When resting on the land it lies prone on its 
whole body, and in this situation shuffles along like a 
seal, pushing itself onwards by striking tta ground with 
its feet. Ill udapted for the land, the grebe, as we have 
seen, ib admirably constructed for the water It swans 
low, owing to the flatness of its body, and when diving 
in pursuit of its prey use6 its wings to add tft he velocity. 
The employment of the wings in sub-aquatie progression 
is not, however, peculiar to the grebes; u« the great auk 
and penguin the wings are fashioned for this end no 
other use, and in ail true diving-birds, »the guillemot, 
razor-bill, &c , the wings serve a sir dar purpose, and 
they arc short, stiff, and concave. The quickness with 
which the grebes (live is very remarkable; so instanta¬ 
neously do they plunge, that they are able to avoid the 
shot from a fowling-piece, fired by a common flint,lock, 
and they will then make a stretch of 906 yards before 
coming up to breathe, which is done by merely raising 
Hie head for a second above the water. Mr. Selby in¬ 
forms us that, when making a tour through Hoilaud, 
in company with Sir W. Jvrdme, he gave chase to a 
crested giebc, upon one of the lakes in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rotterdam, and that though in a boat con- 
dui ted by those accustomed to the business, it cost 
upwaids of an hour and a half s severe exertion to get 
within range and secure it by a shot through the neck 
The food of tins singular group of birds consists of fishes 
and aquatic insects, but it is observed that the stomach 
is always found to contain a mass, greater or less, of 
the leathers of their own body That these are swal¬ 
lowed to assist digestion, as has been suggested, is not 
clear, most probably they are involuntarily swallowed 
during the dressing and cleaning of the plumage, for we 
oltui find in the stomach of cows and other ruminants 
balls of hair; llicmafenal being collected into the month 
while licking their own or each others’ coats (which 
they may be often noticed doing), and then swallowed 
Hawks and owls, which swallow the feathers of birds 
on which they have fed, cast up these indigestible 
cvimai in the form of round pellets; bat we hate 
no grounds foi supposing that tins is the case with the 
grebes Both Montague and Selby observe that the 
feathers which have been for some time, as they con¬ 
sume, in the stomach, are comminuted, and thus re¬ 
duced to a state fit for passing into the intestinal canal 
The place, chosen by the grebes for their mdifi- 
calion are among the thick reeds and luxuriant aquatic 
heihuge of marshes, or the sedges which border fresh- 
watei lakes andymerss>the nest being composed of 
n mass of half-decayed roots, dried flags, and other 
similar vegetable materials It ts large and compact, 
but roughly put together, and rises or falls according 
to the rise, or fall of the water on wjuch it floats, the 
eggs are three or four in number 
The females when (hey leave the nest in order to 
obtain food, cover the eggs with loose materials, ap¬ 
parently for the purpose ol concealment; some whtors, 
however, are disposed to regard'this covering as an 
instinctive provision made by the bird for preserving 
tin* warmth of the eggs till her return The Common 
galbnule, or moor-hen, covers up her <fggs in &e_ same 
manner, and no doubt tor the same purpose, namely, 
that of concealment from natural enemies It is only 
within the Bast few years that ornithologists have ex- 
tindeed the species of the grebe genus (Podicept ) from 
the cSnfusion in which they were left by earlier writers. 


who, misled by the great difference existing between 
the plumage of birds in an immature and adult state, 
had set-down the young as specifically distinct from 
their paints, nor is this error much to be wondeied 
at, since the differences are not only very consideiable 
as it reg juris colour, but also as respecting the absence 
or ft;«ses& ef k>«g ear-tufts, occipital crests, «r t ! roat» 
Mis, with which the adults are more or less ornamented 
during the breeding season The homed grebe, the 
_eared grebe, and the crested grebe, take their names 
from the position of these aUky plumes, which produce 
a striking /ud elegant appearance. We have every 
: reason, however, to believe that they are loet during 
the winter, being the temporary omamtrffe of the 
breeding Season Mr Selby evidently regards these 1 
plumes fa permanent; and in speaking of the crested J 
grebe, which he states to be three yean in acquiring' 
them, he adds, “It is much more frequently met with 
in the young or imperfect state of phiraagS than in that 
of the adult, add out of mo/e than a dozen specimens 
which have at different times come under my otaei- 
vation, not one had attained the distinguishing cha¬ 
racters of the crested grebe ’’ We would here suggest 
the probability that many of these specimens had lost 
their head-dress, and were, really mature birds We 
have had opportunities of examining many costed 
grebes, killed in winter, but never saw one with its 
peculiar tufts* In our opinion that the ornamental 
plumes are only temporary, we are supported by l|je 
authority of Mr Qouid, who gives a splendid figme of 
the crested grebe in his ‘ Birds of Europe * His plate, 
he observes, “represents a young bird of the year, ami 
an adult during the season of incubation, at ,'nk'ich 
season it assumes the rich ornamental crest and tippet 
which are then so conspicuous It is the immature 
bird which is described by the older writers as the 
tippet-grebe, and which so ncaily represents the adults^ 
in their winter dress, as to render any particular desuip- 
tion unnecessary ’’ The term tippet-grebe lefers to the 
use "to which the soft fur of the under parts of the body 
was often applied, and not to the eircmnstaiice of any 
frill on the bird itself 

The fhe*specics of Grebe which are ranked among 
British birds are the nested grebe, {Podfn pt cnsiatui) 
the cared grebe, (£ auritut ) tire horned giebe, (P 
cornvfus ) the red-necked grebe Vtt&rtrn/ijv)^and the 
little grebe or dnhchick (P minor ) The nested grebe, 
of which our plate gives a charactenstic figure, v the 
largest of the genus, and breeds annually amidst the 
moors and fens of our marshy deducts As the winter 
sets in, and the still waters begin to freeze, it migrates 
to the laiger rivers and their mouths, where it obtains 
fish and small Crustacea, which form its wintV food 
The three succeeding species are much more r#re m 
our island The eared grebe occasionally breeds in • 
the eastern counties of England. it is common m the 
northern parts of Europe The same may be said of 
the homed grebe, which *plHltiful in the north-east 
«f Europe, in Northern Asia, and Nbrth ArJSerica Dr« 
Richardson found if in the Pur countries frequenting 
evitry lake With grassy borders The red-necked grebe 
appears to be wore partial to the sea than any of*the 
other species; it is only a winter visitant to our shores, 
its breeding-places being Within the arctic regions It 
vvas observed during' EVanklin's Expedition in 1822 
upon the Great Slave Lake: lit ts common in the north¬ 
eastern parts of Europe. 

The little grebesor dabchick is the smallest and most 
interesting of the group It is common in all the 
southern counties of pur ish^, wherever ponds and 
small lakes fringed with reeds and dense herbage otftr * 
it an asylum ; but It is shy and wary, and on Jjhe least 
appearance of danger dives instantly, and mat,* its 
way to the friendly shelter of (he reeds, among which 
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it is effectually concealed. With due caution, however, 
it may be watched on the water, in company with 
its mate, or followed by its little brood, diving and 
sporting with admirable ease aud celerity. Sidall as 
it is, it possesses all the characteristic powers *of its 
genus in full .perfection Should the least noise or 
any mttfion bet fay the presence of an intruder on its 
qtdet domain, it disappears iu a moment, apd if hunted 
by a dog sent in among the reeds, it will remain under 
water, the bill being merely elevated above the surface. 
During the winter it leaves its inland haunts, and be¬ 
takes itself to the mmftln of rivers, and small retired 
bays or inlets along the shore, whet* it,feed# Upon the 
fry of ffthe^ shrimps, audio arm# insects. %t, Selby 
sstates that he has Often caught the debt hick in Budle 
Way on the eoasj, of Northumberland, m small pools 
lA't after the retiring of the tide “ Having first dived, 

* they afterwards invariably attempted to conceal them¬ 
selves among life frondB of the Algte, rarely attempting 
to escape by flight,’ 1 The dobchick seldom or nevet 
comes on land, its life is passed on the water, and it 
usually builds a floating nest, fixed to the sunounding 
tufts of heibage, so as to render it secure Sometimes, 
however, tile nest is not floating, but raised upon a 
mass ot withered matted vegetables, the debris of formei, 
years It contains five or six eggs oi a greenish white, 
wlnchwarc carefully covered each time the female quiu 
them In matiiutv the head, chin, throat, and nape of 
the neck are glossy black, the ear feathets, the sides of 
the *ieck, and the middle of the fore part of the laltm 
are rich mange brown, the chest and sides are glossy 
grey, the flunks pale leddish, the under surface silky 
white In this state it is the black-chin grebe of the 
older Alters, the immature bird wants the orange- 
biown on the neck, and hua the chin white. Its upper 
plumage is also of a lighter hue 


THE FOREST OF DEAN. 


1 Tlift Qiu'fm of rorotti all Hint went of Severn lie 

Jlex biottd mul bushy top l>i*un ItoItMh up go huh 
1 lit. hbsor ur« not s» tn, situ is ho lull und 1 m„« — Drayton 

Bv the ancient law, forests were the peculiar pftrogattva 
of tlje crown, and theming was able at any time to 
establish them Founeily there were accounted sixty- 
eight loresT ia In'gland ••of these the New Forest, in 
Hamp.hiie, was the largest, Windsor Foiest the second, 
and the’Forest of Dean the next in extent 
The Forest oi Dean is situated m the western part of 
Gloucestershire, between the rivers Severn and Wye, in 
the hundred ol St Bi lavela, and now extends over 23,373 
acres ot land The derivation of the name ot this forest 
has bee^ touch disputed Camden tells us that some of 
the Latin writeis called it SylvaDumca, from the Daues, 
others with Gtralcfus, Danubia, but he himself fancies 
thai, unless it takes its name (Torn a smull neighbouring 
town called Dean, that iti^ derived by dropping the 
fiist syllable i* the wprd arden,Vhich word he says the 
* Giluls and Britons used for wood the correctness ol 
Camden m stating arderi to have generally signified a, 
forest in the ancient language of the BiwUmis has been 
doubted Other writers have conjectured that the redl 
derivation is to be found in Us British name, Danytrcd, 
that is, the wood of fallow-deer. From whatever source 
, the name may have ortgui|ted, the word Dean is a 
common component part m the names of local divi¬ 
sions in the county of Gloucester, atu^ in some othei 
counties of England. The Forest of Dean still lie- 
longs to *he king, and is particularly valuable for 
the .goodness and strength of its timber, consisting 
chiefly of >hk and beeCh * Us soil, which i* generally ol 
a wel.ctoJfejTdescription, is very favourable for the 
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growth Of wood; orchards also abound in it, and the 
uder made of Us almost peculiar produce, the styre- 
apple, is peculiarly fine, and hears a high price The 
general appearance of the forest ia beautiftil and pic¬ 
turesque, finely Interspersed with deep valleys aud 
rising grounds, and abounding with copious springs, 
the deposits from which point out the value of that which 
is beneath the surface It has been celebrated for its 
timber from the earliest times. Camden informs ub 
that its destruction was prescribed in one of the in¬ 
structions given to the Spanish Armada Evelyn, m 
his ‘ Sylva, 1 alrt) relates a fact not veiy unlike that 
mentioned by Camden • nn ambassador, he s iys, m 
the reign of Elizabeth was puiposely suit bom Spain 
to procure the destruction, either hy negotiation oi 
treachery, of the oak growing in it. Dean Forest also 
abounds in coal aud non ore’ iron appeals to have 
been wrought iu the Foiest both by the ancient Unions 
mid the Romans, and iu the reign of ’EH w aid 1 
seventy-two furnaces for smelting non are leeoided to 
have been built theie It must formerly have been 
much more thickly wooded, and of much greatei extent 
than at piesent, fot we find that it was anciently so 
overgrown with oaks, as to have become a notorious 
haihmfi for robbers, who committed ravages m the 
neighbourhood, and so infested the hanks of the Severn, 
that an Act of Parliament was passed in the eighth year 
ol the reign of Henry VI to cuth and rcstiaiu them, 
and in a survey made iu the seventeenth ot C’hailes I 
the forest is estimated asonginally containing 43,000 
acres, of which above 14,000 weie woodland Many 
depiedations have been made, and encioaclnneiils suf¬ 
fered, on the foiest, eiihei through the neglect ol ilie 
officers^ or the improvident grants ol sovcicigns In 
no one instance wus greatei misdiief done than hy 
Charles I, who disafforested and giauted 18,000 acres 
of woodland, on which were glowing 105,5 >7 tiees, 
containing 61,928 tons of timbei, besides 153,209 coids 
of wood, to Sir John Wyntour, in consultation of 
10,000/ paid down hy way ot fine, 8000/ advance of 
reiit, 16,000/ yearly for six years, and a fee (aim rent 
ot 1950/ 12* 8d. forcvei SirJ Wyntour immediately 
enclosed upwards of 5000 acres, winch c wised the 
foiestcrs, on the bteaking out of the civil wars, to 
destroy the enclosures the lcbelliou did not permit 
Wyntour to enjoy his grant long, the eutne forest was 
taken possession of by the Commons, and, aumdiiig to 
Evelyn, “ what the crafty Spamuid could not do hy tiea- 
chery,was then neatly completed, thiough divisions md 
dissension, by exposing to sale foi fuel those stout and 
sturdy oaks, whose preservation might have piovid a 
sure detente and bulwark on the water, it the fio/oii 
winter of that iron age had not destroyed them by fire ” 
After the Restoration a new but less favouiablc giant 
was made to Wyntour, oil his surrendering his burner 
grant, winch was stated to have been worth upvvaids of 
100,000/. Soon after the mukytg of this granl Sir 
John, being in difficulties, moitguged bis interest in 
the forest, and employed-up wards of 500 fellcis of wood 
*lo cut down tiees, and so rapid was the devastation, 
ih.it the Parliament made an order to prevent any lnnliei 
felling of timber *Beloie a bill, howevti, could be 
’passed to enlotce this ordei, the Parliament wus dis¬ 
solved, and Sir John left to puisue his plta-me, winch 
he dicLgo effectually, that oil a survey mailt* in 1667, 
'only 200 of the oak and beech tiees wne louud stand 
mg To repair these niistlm Is, an act was passed m 
the twentieth of Charles If , whnfi made the di ulhm st¬ 
ing of these lands woid, and under its provisions 11,000 
acres wfire enclosed, planted, and careiully guaidcd, 
and from the plantations then made the supply lot his 
Miije-ly's dockyards is now principally obtained Dui- 
mg the late war, the Foiest oi Dean supplied upwatds 
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of'lOOD loads of timber annually for the use of the 
navy 

The Forest of Dean is divided into six walks, known 
by the names of their respective lodges or houses, built 
for the ‘residence of the royal keepers its government 
is nominally vested in a lord warden, who is also con* 
stable of the castle of St Briavels, formerly the resi¬ 
dence of men of eminence in the government of Eng¬ 
land, six deputy-wirdvns, four verderers chosen by the 
freeholders, a conservator, seven woodwards, a chief 
forester in fee and bow bearer, eight foresters in fee, 
a gaveller, end a steward of the Swarymote many of 
these offices have, by the lapse of time, now fallen into 
disuse. Besides the courts of attachment, of Swam- 
mole, and the justice seat, incident to all forests, there 
were two courts formerly peculiar to this forest, one for 
the trial of personal actions still m use, to which we 
shall afterwards more particularly refer, and another 
which was palled the Mine Law Court, for theriecision 
of all disputes arising between the miners concerning 
the mines. The causes tried before this court were not 
determined by the forest laws, nor by any written laws 
of the realm, but by such as were peculiar to the court 
itself The miners exercised the legislative power, and 
made new laws for therr convenience as often a# they 
saw occasion The jurisdiction of this court was so 
extensive, that at one period it assumed the right to 
regulate the price of coals in the forest The parties 
and witnesses in a cause before it were sworn upon a 
bible into which a piece of holly slick was placed, and 
were obliged to wear the hooflj or working-cap, upon 
their heads during examination The great freedoms 
which the Mine Law Court exercised raised oppo¬ 
sition to it, and its authority was put to the te£l in the 
Court of King’s Bench m 1752, but although the 
legal proceedings, so far as they went, confirmed its 
power, it has been discontinued since the year 1777 ' 
Til the middle of the forest stood a large building 
called the Speech House, la which the courts were 
held 

The Forest of Dean is extra-parochial, is without any 
compulsory provision for the maintenance of the poor, 
has iio constables or other peace-officers, and its inha¬ 
bitants are exempt from the payment of county and 
parochial rates and taxes The population of the forest 
by the last census is estimated at 7700, and is almost en¬ 
tirely composed of what are called fiee miners, who claim, 
and have for centuries exercised, most important mining 
privileges The origin of these privileges is unkfiown, 
but traces of the existence of the Forest of Dean miners 
are found in the records of our early history. They 
were summoned to attend the royal armies in the reigns 
of Edwaids I and II,and a tradition still exists m the 
iorest that the exclusive privileges were given them in 
consequence of theh services at one of the early sieges 
of the town of Befwich-upon-Tweed In the reign 
also Of Edward Til ,t6ey were summoned to attend the 
camp near Berwick,^nd in Guthrie’s ‘History of 
England,’ vol u p. 185, it is stated “ that Sir Edward, 
Manny bringing engineers out*of the Forest of Dean, ( 
and Edward Investing the place with a prodigious 
army," the Scots capitulated In, a book printed in 
1687, entitled ‘The Laws and Customs of the Miners, 
of the Forest of Dean,’ a copy of which is in the library 
ot the British Museum, it is recorded that (he customs 
and franchises had been “granted time out dfcgiind, 
and after m time of the extsellenf and redoubted prince, 
Ring Edward in ” These privileges appear in early 
timfes to have formed a continual subject of dispute 
between the miners and the lessees 8f the (Sown, and 
not uJtfrequently to have been litigated ill the Aiurts of 
law. fn the'reign ot Charles IT., fheir rights were 
formally recognised, but without being strictly defined. 
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ind from thot’time to the present they have exercised 
their privileges generally undisturbed by the crotfh or 
its lessees 

The foresters are a fine athletic, independent race of 
men, fond of boasting that the produce Of their own 
county is sufficient for their wants, without being 
obliged to any other pari of the kingdom * their chief 
employment is' turning, in the exercise*of wkijjh they 
could formerly earn more money then any common 
labourers in England besides. They have % proverb 
amongst them, wWIch is their favourite saying, “ Happy 
is the eye betwixt the Severn f and the Wye.” The 
qualification of a free miner is, that he should be born 
within the* hundred of St. Briavels, should wodc there 
a year and a day in oJle of the mines, and should abide 
within the hundred The miners, however, who have/ 
an undoubted title to be called free* look with great 
jealousy on those who are unable to show an hereditapir 
claim, and insist that m strictne«s it is necessary to 
be the son of a free father Every free miner, duly 
qualified, claims the right to demand of the king’s 
gaveller a gale, that is, a spot of ground in the forest, 
chosen by himself, for sinking a mine, and this, pro¬ 
vided it does not interfere with the works of any other 
mine, the gaveller considers himself obliged to give, 
receiving a fee of 5s., and inserting the name of the 
free miner m the gale-book The gaveller goes to the 
spot selected, with the free miner making thU^oppli- 
cation, and ^jives him possession with the following 
ceremonies the gaveller cuts a stick, and, asking the 
party how many verus, or partners, he has (geneftlly 
three in number), cuts a botch for each partner, nnd 
one for the king, a turf is then cut, and the stick 
forked down by two other sticks, the turf put over it, 
and the party gating the work is then conwderelffo be 
in full possession of the mine. The right to the gale 
carries with it a right to such timber as is necessary lor 
the use of the works, but such free miners as choose to 
use the railroad through the forest are prohibitedTly 
Act of Parliament from claiming any timber The free 
nftner, having obtained possession of a gale, is compelled 
to proceed with the woTk, by working one day, at least, b 
in the following year and a day, and a day in each sub¬ 
sequent ygar and a day, otherwise he forfeits the gale, 
mud also to pay an annual sum of two guineas to the 
gaveller for each vein of coal he intends to work, ijntil 
he gets at the coal, after which he agrees for the amount 
of composition which is calldd the king’s gavel, to be 
paid to the king in lieu of his one-fifth, that being the 
proportion to whioh the crown is entitled, and which, in 
case of non-agreement, must be taken in kind, the king 
putting m a fifth man. This claim of the miners is 
not only not limited to the open lands of the forest, but 
extends over all enclosed lands in the hundred of 
St Briavels, except church lands • in ease, htypver, of 
such right being exercised, the proprietor of the surface 
is let in as a partner it is but seldom exercised, anil 
several of the landowners, more or less, dispute the 
validity Of it. The produqp «f the coal mmeasuring 
the last thirty years is estimated to have increased from 
70,000 tons annually, to 200,000 tons, and the cnih- * 

t osition (no case of the crown being paid in kind 
avmg occurred) for the king’s fhare of the produce of 
the mines, and for the privilege of opening" thetfi, has v 
been raised from 2251, which was the amount in 1800, 
to between 700/. and 800/ , the receipts in 1820. 

[ToiMyattaute.] 
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% BRITISH FISHERIES.—No. XIII. 
Tbb Shrimp. 



The shrimp (crangon mlgartt ) belongs to the second motion. The tail is admirably adapted for propelling 
class of t>e third division of animated nature. The the animal, and consists of a wing-like apparatus of 
third claw is composed of the arachnidm, or spiders, four parts, which can be folded into a compact form, 
agd the fourth of insects. There is nothing anomalous or extended at pleasure. The edges of each arc fee- 
in this arrangement, and it. appears to be the most thered, and those of the two outerjjarts are strengthened 
natural order which could have been adopted. It is by a spinous process earned along the external edge 
true that there is not irtflfclf resemblance between the "The four parts are surmounted by the horny and sharp- 
specimens whfch are To be found at opposite ends of pointed substance which terminates the body The 
the order, but it may be traced from one to another, head ia provided with a pair of antennae or feelers as 
until it will be clearly seen that they confute links of long as the body, abd the two fore-legs arc* made to 
one unbroken chain. The second class of Cuvier’s Supply the purposes of a hand, being furnished with a 
third order includes crustaceous animals, such as the jointed forceps for seizing its food. The next tkree 
common crab, the common lobster, and the shrimp, pair of.legs are placed in the fore part of the body. 
Their outer covering is composed of a hard substance, sbefor/ the lamellated parts occur. Behind these are 
as the word crustaceous implies. It is not so hard as five other pairs of legs, which are much shorter, and 
the shell of the tortoise, but sufficiently firm for animals dimmish successively in size, and they differ also from, 
which chiefly pass their lives in the Vater. In the the others m beingofnnged with bristles. The eyes are 
shnmp the external covering consists of a thin shell of fixed at#he termination of a slight projection or tube, 
a green and transparent colour, spotted with grey. The fore part of the head is furnished on each side with 
Betvften thbhead and the tail it is divided into six parts, a fan-like wing feathered on each side, trmsparent, 
each of wMtfuworks into the other like a coat of mail, and capable by the flexibility of Us movements at (feg 
Hardnels Wl flexibility are united, and the result is a joint of assisting powerfully in the acceleration of the 
covering which defends the body without impeding its animal's motions. This description, though not tuf- 
Voi., VT, * F 
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ficiently minute for scientific purposes, may serve to 
invite an investigation into the structure of the shrimp 
during Rome of the occasions on which it is brought 
under notice at table. When the ova of the female 
are extruded, they are carefully preserved under the 
abdomen They Change their colours as the period for 
their vivification advances. 

There are but few facts recorded by naturalists coh- 
cermng the habits of the shrimp, and this absence of 
information ought to be regarded by those who enjoy 
the ample opportunities which are presented by a resi¬ 
dence on our consts as rendering an investigation 
more interesting But that no means may be wanting 
by which to rouse the rambler on the sea-shore, we may 
state that even the shrimp may come under hts obser¬ 
vation in a manner calculated to arouse some useful 
thoughts and feelings, without the necessity of minutely 
studying the curious and interesting conformation 
of a single individual in order to obtain this effect 
The presence of masses, though composed (if atoms 
which, taken singly, would be treated with indifference, 
is always striking and imposing to the most heed'ess 
observer, and such a pcene as the following, described 
by Paley*, if it gives rise to reflections kindred to those 
which he has expressed, will not have been witnessed 
in vain “ Walking,” says he, “ by the sea-side, in 
calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and with an ebbing 
tide, I have frequently remarked the appearance of 
dark cloud, or, rather, very thick mist, hanging over 
the edge of the water, to the height, perhaps of half a 
yard, and of the breadth ot two or three yards, stretch 
ing along the coast as far as Che eve could reach, and 
always retiring with the water. When this cloud came 
to be examined, it proved to be nothing rise than so 
much space filled with young thrimpt , In the act of 
bounding into the air from the shallow margin of the 
water, or from the wet sand.” Paley adds—“ If any 
motion of a mute animal could express delight, it was 
this ■ if they had meant to make signs of their happi¬ 
ness, they could not have done it more Intelligibly. 
Suppose, then, what I have no doubt of, each indt 
vidual of this number to be 10 a state of positive enjoy¬ 
ment what a sum, collectively, of gratification and 
pleasure have we here before our view If* 

The mode of taking shrimps for food is with a net, 
used either by a person who wades up to his knees in 
water, or by fishermen who go out m a boat. MJomen 
and even children may pursue the simpler plan. The 
mouth of the net is stretched edit by a transverse piece 
of wood, to which a pole is affixed, the end of which is 
placed against the breast, and in walking forward the 
edge of the part to which the net is fastened is pushed 
along the ground, and the shrimps, m endeavouring to 
escape, are caught in the bag of the net. The boats 
wbieh are used by ( the fishermen are sometimes of 
several tons bordefi, ajd they proceed further from the 
shore—to the edge, perhaps, of some sandbank which 
is the great resort of shrimps. . They throw out three 
or four nets,, which are made to drag on the bottom by 
means of leaden weights, so that the principle of both 
modes is file same. Shrimps are not edible until they 
have been boiled, and the boat fishermen often boil 
them on board. They are not allowed to boil longer, 
nor, generally, eo long as ten minutes, as they become 
hard if allowed to remain a greater time, and the ftopd- 
ness of the flavour i» also much diminished When 
ghrimps are required fbr a distant market, it is necee- 


* Pale* > Nfitmal Tlirolngy,’ by lord Breaghata sad Sir C. 
Bell, vol. it, p ttS 1 0 % 

t To these conudwrtioiw * must be .added, that ike lire of 
•uth ammajjt may be only apparently ehort. If time is hut the 
eaceemon of ideas, then, a* Swims? Janyiw has observed, the in- 
rertyhat flatten for a single summer’* day m *y reality Hte at 
long us the tortoise that breathes for a eeutury.-i/fitofratins fifths 
4y Lwd Brougham tmd Sir CharU* Bell, 
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kary to boil them somewhat longer than when they are 
needed for immediate consumption. Hence they are 
never so much relished as at the place where they are 
caught,|ir within a certain distance of it. Their colour 
is changed by boiling to that which it bears when seen 
on the fishmonger’s stall Some of the shrimps are 
brought to Billingsgate unboiled, but these form /»n!y a 
small proportion. The chief supply is obtained from 
Gravesend, Lynn, Boston, L&igh, in Essex, t.ie Isle of 
Wight, and other fllaces on the coast which are not so 
remote from the metropolis as to render land carriage 
too expensive The Thames fishermen confine their 
labours to that part of the river between Grqyesend 
and the Nore The ^blimps of Pcgwell Boy are con¬ 
sidered as the hest flavoured, and the preparers ijt 
potted shrimps profess id make um only of them! 
Those brought from Leigh and Lynn are also in good 
repute Their superiuufity is to be, attributed to the 
groundti which they frequtnt affording food of a bettci 
kind Spring is the busiest time for shrimp-catching, 
but they are in season dffring the whole of the year, 
though the demand being greater at the aboic period’ 
a larger quantity is brought to market. After slot my 
weather is considered an unfavourable tune foi taking 
shrimps Nothing catt lie more irregulai than the 
quantities caught, comparing one day with anothei 
The consequence is, that the supply of the mrftket is 
quite uncertain, and prices not much to be depended 
upon. Shrimps are sold wholesale by the gallon, a 
customary measure, which differs from the legal galfin 
Nearly the whole quantity brought to Billingsgate 
are conveyed by land carriage The vans leave the 
fishing-towns on (he coast in the afternoon or evening 
of the day preceding, and bring a general siipply ot 
fish of various kinds in readiness for the opening of 
the market. The largest quantity of shrimps is pur¬ 
chased by the small retail dealers, the pimcipal fish¬ 
mongers taking a smaller quantity than would seem to 
he consistent With the general extent of their sales of 
fish The reason, however, is, that shrimps are chiefly , 
consumed by the least wealthy part of the population, * 
at whose fables they are often to be found as the ac¬ 
companiment of breakfast and tea, while, m the 
rtmks above them, the smaller quantity consumed is 
in another shape rend in smalh* quantities—in sauces 
and in a potted state. Shrimps are also consumed m 
considerable quantities at the tea-gardens, and other 
places to which the first-mentioned ot the above.classes 
resoi t. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN 

[Concluded (mm No. 332 ] 

Tub rights of the free mmerft appear originally to 
have been strictly personal, but the incidents So their 
qualifications have varied. Formerly none but free 
miners could hold a min^ either by transfer, descent, 
devise, or in partnership; but more latterly mines have 
been alienated to foreigners! tmd free miners nominated 
as their trustees, so that the name* of foreigners should 
not appear in the gsle-book The ancient and strict 
practice in thw respect was also .avoided hy procuring 
the foreigners purchasing mines to be made honorary 
free miners. The inability of the free miners to apply 
capital to the winning and working of the mines, m- 
Lduced many foreigners to invest large sums of money 
' in themj and of late yearsVmost of the more extensive 
works haw by alienation become vested, either wholly 
or in part, ip foreigners: and recent instances have in¬ 
curred of a free miner, m consideration of a small snm, 
being employed by a foreigner to get a work galed to 
him by name, in order to transfer,it at mice *o“the 
foreigner. The deltas of the free minesaJtS^he exclu¬ 
sive system of gales, be e*d«sively embayed as 
labourers m lire mines, occasion constant and never- 
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coding jealousy and dissatisfaction on their part, as the 
foreign proprietors do not hesitate to employ foreign 
labourers, and few of the 1 free miners being actually 
in possession of any subsisting work of importance, they 
are thus unable to employ their free brethren who are 
without work, These innovations on their ancient 
customs have all been introduced since the discontinu¬ 
ance in the Mine Law Court, which carefully watched 
and redressed all breaches of the laws and customs, by 
issuing injunctions under the homely names of rt for* 
bids,” and assessing damages on the transgressors. 
The number of able-bodied free .miners is probably 
within 1600, each of whom inhabits a cottage of hts 
own. Vn^pr the old system of (lection laws they were 

5 milled to vote as freeholders for the county, but we 
elteve they havg been disfranchised by a late decision 
ciif the revising barrister. 

Connected with the forest is the Court of St, Bnavels, 
which we havf before alluded to; the jurisdiction of 
which extends over the whole hundnd,/nd takes cog¬ 
nizance of ail notions-in the .nature of debt and con¬ 
tract,* or for injury to personal property, It is held 
before the constable" of tne castle of St Briavels, or h>* 
deputy, and a jury, which ought to be composed of 
suitors to the king. The officer, whose duty it is to 
summon a jury, in practice procures jurors with capa- 
i ities*aiid intelligence according to the nature of the 
actions they have to decide; and not ^infrequently 
presses a stranger, who is accidentally in the way, into 
llioeservice of justice. The court is, however, not much 
used in consequence of the expense of litigation in it, 
and the delay occasioned by the mode of conducting 
suits none but attorneys regularly admitted into this 
particflUir court are allowed to practise There is a 
piisun connected with it for the confinement of debtors, 
whu.li consists ot only one room in the old castle of 
St Briavels The gaoler appears to have great oonfi- 
diffice iu his prisoners, particularly if they be foresters, 
he allows them the full range ol the castle boundaries, 
and even the prtv ilege oi visiting their friends in the 
neighbourhood When he is absent from the prison 
they ate entirely unguarded, even then he does not 
constdci it necessary lor they Bate custody to place them 
under the security ol lock and key It is well undej- 
stoyrl, tint if a forest .prisoner were to escape, all ITie 
other foresters would make a point 5f finding him out, 
and restore him to custody. 

Until within the last twenty-five years, the Forest of 
Dean ^as neither attached, for the purposes of spiritual 
instruction, to any parish, nor had any places of worship 
belonging to the established church within its limits, 
now, howevei, there are three churches, and those 
poitions of it lying nearest the adjoining parishes have 
beeu pjaced under thfi care of the ministers of those 
parishes. The moral character of the inhabitants has 
Tieen very much improved since the erection of the 
churches, heinous crimes, Ahich were of frequent oc¬ 
currence before, are nonwayelv heard of m the forest ^ 
and the poorer classes begin, more and more, to follow 
the courteous and hospitable example set them by those* 
who are elevated shove them. The absence of poog- 
lawS'in the forest has had a tendency to support th^ 
naturally independent spirit of the foresters, who, being 
only a few degrees removed from want, are obliged, in 
their present condition, to struggle against distress, 
and doubtless the btttodne{p)n,of poor-laws would ini* 
mediately beget, m some quarters, pauperism and its 
attendant evils. So independent \ spirit have the 
foresters, that them is a great backwardness amongst 
them to seek relief, even in the tunes of distress The 
clergymen of the newly-erected churches endeavoured 
to inlroj tfee_ the national day and Sunday-school; the 
parents} ffiwever, of the children did not sufficiently 
appreciate the advantages of education, and as the 


novelty ceased, the attendance was so much lessened, 
and so irregular, that some of the day-echodk have 
been for years discontinued. The scattered state of 
the population, their poverty, and the distance from 
the places of tuition, have also Caused the 'Sunday- 
schools to be thinly attended. Great difference of 
opinion exists in the neighbourhood as to the propriety 
ofjiarochialiBing the forest, and introducing poor-laws; 
but the general feeling appears desirous of preserving 
so singular a relic of antiquity as the forest exhibits m 
ail its purity, so far as can be done consistently with 
the advance of* the inhabitants, and the general im¬ 
provement of society. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE AND QUEBEC. 

Tub ascent of the river St. Lawrence, from the sea to 
Quebec and Montreal, though iar from being devoid ot 
interest? is tedious. The river, at its entrance, is from 
90 to 100 miles wide; and its appearance for some 
time is more like the ocean than an sstuary. Its 
waters are salt for upwards of S00 miles; and they are 
brackish to within 20 miles of Quebec, which is nearly 
400 miles from the sea. “Though,” says the authoress 
of the** Backwoods of Canada,’ in describing her voyage 
up the St Lawrence m 1832, “ I cannot but dwell with 
feelings of wonder and admiration en the majesty and 
power of this mighty river, I begin to grow weary of 
its immensity, and long tor a nearer view of the shore, 
but at present we Bee nothing more than long lines of 
pine-dad bills, with here and there e white speck, 
which they tell me are settlements and villages to the 
south, while huge mountains divested of verdure bound 
our view on the north side of the river. During the 
last two days we have been anxiously looking out tor a 
pilot to take us up to Quebec Various signals have 
been fired, but hitherto without success, no pilot has 
condescended to visit us, so we are somewhat in the 
condition of a stage without a coachman, with only 
some inexperienced hand to hold the reins I already 
perceive some mam testations of impatience appearing 
among us; but no one blames the captain, who is very 
anxious about the matter, as the river is full ot rocks 
and shonls, and presents many difficulties to a person 
not ultimately acquainted with the navigation . 

As we advance higher up the river, the country on both 
sides begins to assume a raoie genial aspect Patches 
of veadure, with white cottages, are seen on the shores 
and scattered along the sides of the inountuins, while 
here and there a village church rears its simple spire, 
distinguished above the surrounding buildings by its 
glittering vane and bright roof of tin. The southern 
shores are more populous, but less picturesque, than 
those of the north; but there is enough on either side 
to delight the eye * ” 

From the tedtousness of the voyage, and the circum¬ 
stance that the navigation of t^e St. Lawrence is open 
for only about seven or eight months of the year, people 
on business and emigrants proceeding to the British set¬ 
tlements m America, to whom time is of _more compa¬ 
rative importance than expense, generally prefer sailing 
to New York, amf passing from thence into Canada 
The emigrant, however, to whom every shilling is an 
object, and who wishes to escape the unpacking of 
his jmggage at New York, aud the payment of Chjs* 
tom-house duties, mast be content to encounter the 
tediousness of the sail up the river If h» vessel hap¬ 
pen to meet a favourable breeze, the voyage may not, 
after all,*be tedieus, and if the ship is bound to Mont¬ 
real, which is ISO miles higher than Quebec, and up 
to which vessels of. 600 tons can sail, the aid of attain 
may be called in at Quebec, and the remainder of the 

• ' Backwoods of Canada,’ by the wife of »u emigrant officer, 
—‘ Library of Eatortaimug Knowledge.’ • 
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[Caps. Diamond and the Lower Town of Quebec.] 


voyage be rendered as agreeable as nver scenery and 
rapid motion can make it. 

At Grosse Isle, twenty-five miles below Quebec, the 
St. Lawrence is about ten miles wide, but it is wider 
a mile or two higher up, where the centre of the chan¬ 
nel is occupied by the island of Orleans This island 
is about eighteen miles long, and five broad, and is 
well cultivated Having cleared it, the river is seen to 
contract to about a mile in width, rushing from between 
steep and rocky hanks, its course being broken, and its 
channel divided, by the island which has just been 
passed. Here Quebec appears in view, with its bold 
and glittering headland, called Cape Diamond, so 
termed from the circumstance that crystals of quartz, 
frequently very pure and regularly formed, are found 
in it, between the layers of slaty rock on its brow * 
Quebec has a grand appearance from the nver. The 
lower town occupies it harrow space between the water's 
edge and the foot oftheYock, the upper town occupies 
its summit, which is also covered with the far-famed 
fortifications of the city But the feeling of admiration 
which the vietv from the river has excited is consider¬ 
ably diminished on landing m the k>wer town. The 
streets, or rather lanes, are narrow, crowded, mconve- 

* Professor Stlhman tells th* following incident which Occurred 
to him while hunting after these crystals. f As I was hammer¬ 
ing,” says he, “ upon n rock to which [ had climbed, to far up 
one ef the precipices that I wan abive the chimneys of the house* 
in the continuous ^arts of thn lower town, a man cams running 
outj and with a french accent, and mach vehement gesture ana 
expostulation, conjured me to desist, antes* I meant, to bury him 
and his house in rums by causing the rocks to fell. I saw no 
danger,** the rocks appeared tolerably firm, but Of amuse it- 
sieted and came down. Indeed to large alhunber of the booms 
in the lower town are built agamst the fix* of the precipice, Or 
near it, that tho rooks look os if they might at anytime iUl uA 
firuu tpem." 


meat, and dirty-, during the summer, the harvest-time 
of the trade and commerce of the place, there is an 
incessant clamour, m which French and English are 
intermingled, carmen and porters jolt each other, or 
kqpck the fdler out of their way, and he who has no 
business to transact at merchants’ooffices, or at granaries 
or stores, had better not delay his visit to the upper 
town, lest the admiration with which he viewed Quebec 
from the river give place to a very different feeling. 

But the upper town, and the views from the rock, 
will, in some measure, compensate for the annoyances 
of the lower town BeloW lies the lower town, its 
houses huddled together, but their tin roofs glittering 
m the sun; opposite is Pbmt Levi, the rockv, pre¬ 
cipitous banks covered with wodd, out of whlqh the 
village spire, also cove*d with tin, shoots up, giving 
a picturesque effect to the scenery; between the shores * 
ply the ferry-bests; foe harbour foil of shipping, with 
steam-boats arriving and degattfng; the ill. Lawrence 
spreads out before the dye to a great distance, and 
Ashing round foe island of Orleans In separate chan-* 
nqte < above the city the elevated table-land, so well 
nown as the flams of Abrahanf, skirted by the floe 
ver St. Charles, which foils into the St Lawrence 
below Quebec; foe distant country studded with cot¬ 
tages and villages, and the stupendous fortifications 
immediately around, which, egen indifferently defended, 
would seem to mock foe efforts of an enemy to master „ 
them. ■ All this, hpwever, must be enjoyed in the sum¬ 
mer—the country has another, though to some minds, 
perhaps, not leas grand appearance, when under the 
inAuenoes of frost and'sttbW. • 

w The river is considered to he just a mil e acfojM from 
Point Levi to the landing-stairs below wxuiom 
House hi Quebec; and it was a source of amusement 
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to me to watch the hone ferry-boats that ply between 
the (wo shores. The captain told me that there were 
not less than twelve of these comical-looking machines. 
They have each their regular hours, so that ymi see a 
constant succession going or returning They carry a 
strange assortment of passengers, well ana ill dressed, 
old mid foung, rich and poor; cows, sheep, horses, 
pigs, dqgs, fowls, market-baskets, vegetables, fruit, 
hey, corn, anything and everything you will Bee by 
turns. The boot is fiat, railed round with wicker at 
eachvitltd to admit the live and dead stock that go or 
greyhen on board; thecentee of the boat,(if such it 
can ba called) it "occupied by,fbtn;. Jean, ill-favoured 
hacks* wt$ walh^«orini4^^p^4iM(^|, its ifih* a.threehmg- 
wnachifie, and wtok «uch jride. There 

is a sort of pen fbr thaJittHrv' 

Quebec, a» a nothing to attract the atten¬ 

tion dT a *tsite£»p%r with any of the large cities of 
Europe, : l|#MUg» m I»t remaritable 

enough to cpli mfpattidtpe attention. As the seat of 
the government and legislature of. Lower Canada, the 
city is a place «# sdnje importance; and tbe emigrant, 
or visiter, who hiss not inverted much to the eircum- 
stance of Canada having been originally settled by the 
French, and wno is thinking more of the country as a 
Britnlf cotojty, and to which British emigration is fust 
flowing, will at first be surprised 'by the french aspect 
of the place. Tito .English language more generally 
prevails among what flMgibe termed the higher classes, 
—the officers of government, a portion of the members 
of the legislature, and the merchantsthe French, or 
rather a corrupt kind of French, in which English 
words^ire found, is spoken chiefly by the working 
population. The great bulk of the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada profesB the Roman Catholic fhith 
11 Canada was first discovered by John and Sebas¬ 
tian Cabot, in 1497 In 1525 it was visited by Vira- 
zam, a Florentine, who took possession of the country 
for the King of France. In 1535 Jacques Cartigr, 
hearing a commission from the French king, explored 
thc river St Lawrence, which he so called from hishav- 
ing"first entered it on St Lawrence's Cay, but it was 
not until 1608 that the fiiflt permanent settlement, of 
which there is any record as having been made By 
Eufopeaps on the continent of Ndtth America, was 
formed by the French under Champlain, on the spot 
now occupied hy the city of Quebec Settlements had 
been made about 1604, or the year following, under 
grants of Henry IV. of France, near the river St. Croix, 
and at Port Royal; but these settlements were broken 
up m 1614, owing to a successful attack upon them by 
Sir Samuel Argaf Quebec surrendered to the Eng¬ 
lish under Kirk, in 1629, but was immediately restored 
to Fralkce, peace having been, established with that 
qpnntry in April of that year. In 1663 the colony was 
constituted a royal government, and the governors were 
. thenceforth appointed by the king. Canada continued 
a possession of France uriffl (759, in which year Quebec 
was taken by General Wolfe, and the province was 
ceded in full sovereignty to Great Britain by the treaty 
of Paris, |n 17631’’ • , 

Wolfe mode an unsuccessful attempt on the heights 
of Montmorenci before he tried the Plains of Abraham. 
The heights of Montmorenci are several miles below 
Quebec,; here the Montmorenci, a mountain stream ofi 
considerable size, in Joining the St. Lawrence, leaps 
down a rock upwards of 200 feet high, and forms a 
cascade at once singular and beautiful. Having lost 
from 600 to 600 of the flower of his army in attempt- 
tng'the heights of Montmorenci, Wolfe desisted, and 
sailfbg pa# Quebec, be landed at a little indentation 

* < MttVoodi of Canada. 

f 'Punny Cyclopedia,' Vol, VII., Aitwte Cahada. 
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now known as Wolfe's Cove. The banks at this spot 
are rocky and precipitous “ About an hour alter 
midnight," says Mr. Duncan, a traveller w|jo visited 
Quebec some years ago, the “ troops scrambled up the 
woody brow of the hill, by a narrow path, which even 
now, and m good daylight, would seem to present 
sufficient difficulties to a pretty zealous mineralogist 
Having succeeded in gaining the heights [their Sum¬ 
mit presents a tolerably level plain, about a mile in 
width near Quebec], he,formed his troops and awaited 
the attack of Montcalm, who collected his forefih and 
marched ag&inBt him about ten o'clock in the forenoon. 
The result is memorable—both the commanders tell,— 
the French were defeated,—and, on the sixth day after, 
Quebec capitulated.” 

“ It is somewhat remarkable,” continues Mr Dun¬ 
can, “ that no monument has been erected at Quebec 
to the 'memory of Wolfe. There w, indeed, a small 
wooden figure, in a niche at the corner of one of the 
streets of the upper town, attired in a broad-skirled 
scarlet coat and cocked bat; but it is a miserable at¬ 
tempt at sculpture, and would hardly be allowed to 
pass as a figure-head for a collier ” A monument has 
since riieen erected m the governor’s garden, looking 
towards the St Lawrence, and to be rcgd from Point 
Levi “ Lord Diilhousie, with equal good lasfe and 
good feeling, has united the names of the rival heiocs, 
Wolfe and Montcalm, in the dedication of the pillar— 
a liberality of feeling that cannot but prove gratifying 
to the Canadian French, while it robs the British hem 
of none of his glory * The monument is an obelisk, 
erected at the expense of Lord Dalhousie, while governor 
of Lower Canada *. 

The fortifications of Quebec have cost the Brilisln 
government an enormous sum of money, and even yet 
the original plan is not completed. They are consi¬ 
dered as impregnable on all sides, except that which 
looks towards the Plains of Abraham “ The wall* 
are so high that escalade is hopeless—so thick, that a 
breach seems impracticable; and while Britain retains 
its naval superiority in the river, blockade is out ol the 
question The length and seventy of the winter ul.sw 
acts as a powerful auxiliary, for field operations coald 
scarcely then be carried on.” 

Viewing Quebec as a commercial city (keeping out 
of view its character as the seat of government) it is 
secondary to Montreal, and acts to it m somewhat the 
same capacity that Gravesend docs to London, or ns 
Greenock to Glasgow. The great body of emigrants 
who arrive hy the nver St. Lawrence are bound, gene¬ 
rally, for the upper parts of Lower Canada, or for 
Upper Canada; and a large portion of the shipping 
passes upwards to Montreal. 


SAVAGES IN FRANCE. 

A reckmt French scientific journal presents a curious 
detail of the habits and manners of a set of pien, natives 
of France, whom the writer calls, properly enough, 
demt-iauvage*, antPhe remarks on the curiosity which 
'leada Europeans to journey to great distances, in order 
to study extraordinary races of mankind, while at home 
they have in the midst of their own civilized commu¬ 
nities, classes of men equally extraordinary, whose 
peculiarities are wholly unknown. The author of the 
account is of opinion that France is not the only coun¬ 
try in Europe possessing such savages wtthin her boi dm, 
and ls ynvinced that her neighbours might find in their 
more remote corners, man; bodies of men equally wild 
in their habits. This appears somewhat doubtful, at 
least with regard to this country; we wilt say nothing 
• • Backwoods of Canada,’ p, V. % 
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of Italy or Germany, but we think It would be difficult 
to find in any part of England a set of men bo wholly 
uncultivated as those described by him 

These'half-savages live in the south-eastern extre¬ 
mity of Prance, near to the Italian fiontier, more than 
half surrounded by the Mediterranean There m little 
traffic through their country, the only large road m the 
department, which leads from Marseilles to Antibes, 
pas-ing northward of the tract Inhabited by them, and 
having no branches of any magnitude through it 
Their only occupation, beyond that of cultivating a 
hi tic ground, or keeping goats, is charcoal-burning, a 
trade which seems on the continent to be almost entirely 
abandoned to the more uncivilized portion of the com¬ 
munity 

The huts of these people are built of either mud or 
stones, the construction is as coarse and clumsy as 
can be imagined, and they have only one apartment 
There is, nowever, a semblance of division; the floor 
is marked off into three distinct compartments, one of 
which may be termed the ‘parlour, another the bed¬ 
room, and the third is the stable The parlour is pro¬ 
vided with a couple of stones, which serve as a fire¬ 
place , three or four larger stones are the seats <jf the 
inhabitants, and m a few huts, better furnished, logs of 
wood are found serving them for this purpose There 
is no chimney, but only a hole in the root to let out 
the smoke The middle division of the floor is the 
bed-room, it is strewed with straw or dried leaves, 
which are very rarely changed, and upon this couch 
the whole family, father, mother, and children, sleep 
promiscuously But the luxury of a roof is enjoyed 
i lily ui the winter, during summer all the population 
sleep without any covering; and to very many the 
bul-room is wholly superfluous, as they invariably 
flecp in the open air, whatever may be the degree of 
told, or inclemency of the weather The third division 
is appropriated to the asses, who are under sufficient 
discipline not to cross over the line of demarcation, 
which divides their apartment from that of their 
masters 

These people aie as unaccustomed to cleanliness ns 
they are to luxury ; their dwellings, as well as their 
persons, are disgustingly dirty; their ragged hair hangs 
in thick masses over their shoulders, and their beards 
arc never touched until their length becomes inconve¬ 
nient, when a knife or other cutting instrument is em¬ 
ployed to remove the superfluity. Their dress' is of 
coarse stuff, fashioned with hi tie care. “ I saw,” says 
the writer, “ one of these men on a market-day at 
Fit'jus, go to the stall of a cloth merchant, and pur¬ 
chase a piece of coarse Btuff, he then with a knife 
which hung at his girdle made two great holes in it, 
through which he thrust his arms, and then fastened 
this grotesque tunic by the help of two large wpoden 
skewers ^ 

During the summ4r<hese people generally take their 
rest in the daytime, they may be occasionally Been on 
the top of a frowning rotk, sujfported by a great stick, 
covered up with skins, and perfectly immovable Thetr 
nights ere,passed in the woudR among the rocks, guard¬ 
ing their $oats from the attacks of wolves, which aie ; 
numerous in these forests their shrill and savage cries 
frccpiently terrify the timid stranger who may hove 
occasion to pass through this wild country t 

They appear to have but few ideas, aS might be 
expected from men utterly without any sort of education 
When addressed by strahgers at fairs of Other places 
whpre their necessities compel theifl to retort, their 
reply is yes or no, or stilt more frequently a gesture 
expressive of impatience, or else an idiot stare Among 
theiwielvdf they rarely converse, a gloomy silence pre- 
v»d$L in their dwellings and in theii forests, interrupted 


only by the sharp cries and bowlings in which they 
seem to take delight, 

These people are not accused of ferocity, nor do they 
appear to molest m any way their civilized neighbours, 
or the strangers whom chance may bring amongst them; 

I they are merely ignorant, and that not only of such 
culture as is imported by instruction, bait as a «>nse- 
' quenoe of their position, of even such informatffin as 
the most uneducated man must acquire mho lives 
amongst thnae wboaare more fortunate. But these men 
have had the advantage of neither precept nor example. 
The only ideas they retain of anything beyond their 
immediate wants, am a belief of a number of ridiculous 
omens, such ad a few centuries ago were afgiodt uni¬ 
versally received, but which are now worn out .every¬ 
where, except among those who hay receded from] 
civilization. . > 

The account from which we draw our information, 
states that Borne little moral improvement is taking 
place amongst these men, from the benevolent exertions 
of the neighbouring curates; a chapel or two has sprung 
up here and there on the borders, and Rome few* are 
induced to attend to the instruction communicated m 
them, by such means, on a more extended scale, aided 
by the formation of roads through the country, these 
people may probably be soon brought to a state of 
civilization, and France will throw off the reproath of 
possessing inhabitants so much depressed below the 
general standard of European cultivation 


ADVENTURES IN EGYPT AND SYRIA 

(Concluded from No. 332 ) 

His Conditio* as a Chibookji ok Pu'k-brauku to a lTakn.ii 

Omcm His Rfikasb from Siavkut and ttgiuuN to 

ClIUISTBNDOH 

“ Solyman Aqa, my new master, sent for me, and gave 
me a fan made of ostrich feathers to drive the flies frdhi 
him, and cool him at meals Theie were five other 
officers beside Solyman Aga that messed together, and 
who could speak very little Arabic, but I found thur 
manners much moie polite and genteel than any of the 
natives, t^ey were also cleanlier both in their cooking 
and eating, using spoon#, but neither knife nor folk 
They drink nothiqg but water avith their meals, Jjut 
after their repast tney retire with their companions to 
a separate room, and there tndulge in drinking the 
strongest liquors, but never take any before their ser¬ 
vants After being here a few days, Solyman s!nt foi 
me, saying I was to follow him on horseback whep he 
rode out, also giving me the care of four large pipes, the 
stems of which were at least two yards and a half long, 
and his tobaccp bag. With these I was to follow him 
either on horseback or on forft, and alwaykbe m 
attendance to light his pipe when he wanted it ne also 
named me Assan Bendler, not knowing I had alrcad/ 
been christened Raglb Afhmet by the Arabs, and I 
.did not think it necessary 0 Usacquaint him He also 
instructed me in' the TJum&h prayers, and. occasionally 
sent me to the bagnios, or vapour baths, attended by 
two soldiers to guard me. It is hardly credible the 
attention they* pay to you at these baths first they un¬ 
dressed pie in a room, tying a towel round my middle, 
thc» fed ipe to the inner room, where they made all my 
joints snap by rubbing me with a mphair-bag about the 
size of a man’s hand, which /akes away all uncleanh'ness 
from perspiration; then washed me with warm and 
afterwards quid water, covered me with a dry cloth, and 
led me back to the first room, and laid me upon a bed, 
and whilst one person was wiping my body, another 
was rubbing my feet with a pumice stone; all this was 
done for the trifling sum of 40 paras, abouKlSd ster¬ 
ling. I found So much benefit from thesfTiaths, that 
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I requested leave to go to them twice a week, which 
my master granted. After having been about two 
months with him, he wished me to be dressed in the 
Mameluke manner, which was a much ltghMr dress 
and iicher than my former; he also gave me a poniard, 
which I was always to wear when I went out with him. 
He t«ld me ttftit he expected soon to return to Constan¬ 
tinople, a?id would take me along with him. I was 
very glatf to hear this, as I was in hopes when I arrived 
there to meet with some Christian rJlinister to apply to 
for my ficedom. He wished me to underg-o the opera¬ 
tion of circumcision, as he said no one could be a good 
Mussulman without it Showing him my wounds, and 
telling hi A they were very painful, but that nt,a future 
meriod*I would comply with hia request, he gave me to 
understand, by • native, that if I refused to become a 
iTsn-k, he would tie me In a bag and throw me into the 
river Nile This gave me great uneasiness, as I 
thought to myself that I certainly should lose my life if 
I did not comply with his request I therefore prayed 
to the Almighty to be merciful to me, and assist me m 
this time of trial, determining within myself to follow 
the Christian religion Solyrann Aga said nothing 
more about it for some time, he still continued to take 
me with him when he went on his visits Sometimes 
he had parties to dinner \ their victuals are served up 
in large copper dishes,,tinned inside, they use no 
plates, but every one helps himself out of the common 
dish with a spoon, and they have bat two or three dishes 
bifiught in at a time They have neither table nor 
table-cloth, but each person has a napkin A piece of 
leather is spread on the floor, which they all sit upon 
with 4 jjeir legs across, and the morsels that occasionally 
drop on the leather are taken care of and given to the 
poor The looms are generally spacious, with carpets 
at the extremities of them, and cushions to rest them¬ 
selves upon The only ornaments they have in' the 
rooms are warlike instruments of different descriptions 
hung lit different parts About a month had expired 
when Solyman Aga bent for me, and claimed the per¬ 
formance of my promise- not knowing any probable 
mode of escaping, I consented, but with considerable 
apprehension, which displAsed him very much The 
operator arrived and produced his instruments, wha. 1 i 
totally took away the Aar of death, jhk 1 made me deter¬ 
mine to subject to the'Operation This refusal put 
Soljman Aga into a violent rage, and he abused me 
very ipuch in his own language, ordering me to strip 
off the clothes he had given me, and giving me a suit 
much inferior Now once more I found myself very 
uncomfortably situated; having lost the friendship I 
had gained, the whole household despised me; as they 
passed qae they made, signs, giving me to understand 
that if*I did not become a Mussulman, I should have 
jny head taken off. In this miserable state I did not 
retnaiu long, the Almighty,being merciflil and hear¬ 
ing my prayers, and I was soon delivered from the 
hands of those Turks. T)fte of the officers belonging" 
<41 Solyman Aga bSing taken ill of a disorder, it was<| 
thought necessary to consult a European doctor, aud 
to my great astonishineut I recollected him to have 
been>in Bonaparte’s army I approbclield the doctor,' 
and addressed him by his name, but he had no recol¬ 
lection of tne I told him my name, and in whose ser¬ 
vice I had been; he seemed greatly astonished, as h% 
had heard Colonel Broune* say many timcB that I had 
been killed I then acquainted him how I came in my 
present situation, and how cruelly thSy had used me 
He then asked me it I had changed my religion; I 
replied no, but that I expected every moment fo be 
fofted to Ao so. This gentleman filled my heart with 
rni-tur- /Wife that if 1 could keep myself from doing 
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bo foi*twenty-four hours, he would apply to the .grand 
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vizier for my liberty, he being under his protection 
The twenty-four hours had not Expired before this 
humane gentleman came with b Turkish officer, and a 
letter from the grand vizier for Solyman Agtt. After 
reading the contents, and finding it was for tny liberty, 
his countenance instantly changed with a sanguinary 
look both at the gentleman and myself I expected 
every moment my head would be separated from my 
shoulders, but his passion by degrees subsided, und at 
length, by the interference of the officer who brought 
the vizier's letter, he consented that I should go, but 
not until he was repaid the sum lie had given for me, 
which the gentleman immediately paid to Solyman 
Aga. who also made him pay for the clothes I had on, 
after which the Turkish officer took my hand and con¬ 
ducted me to this gentleman’s house in safety, when I 
thought myself to be once more the happiest man living 
The gentleman made me take off the Turkish dress, 
a lift gave me some of his own I then related to lmn 
ail the dangers and hardships I had undergone during 
the fourteen months I was with the Arabs, and five 
mouths with the Turks. 

“ This gentleman’s name was Meyer, he was apothe¬ 
cary if> Bonaparte’s army m Egypt, and by some sin¬ 
gular circumstance, when the French army left Egvpt, 
he thought proper to stay in the country ; and- when 
the grand vizier and his army entered ffiand Cano, 
Monsieur Meyer put himself under the protection of the 
grand vizier, he was a man of great ability and skill 
This gentleman, from his profession, was often visited 
by the Turkish officers Although he had constantly 
a guard at his house, yet I was fearful that some of the 
Turkish officers that knew me might call upon him 
and see me, by which means I might occasion some 
trouble to him I therefore asked my benefactor it he 
had any objection to let me go to Ga/u or Ghi/ch, 
where the English were, telling him that I should then 
be under no apprehension of the Turks He asked me 
if my intentions were to return to Europe. I leplied 
that I wished if possible to go there He was then so 
kind as to give me a certificate, stating that 1 had 
been delivered from the Ottomans, at the same time 
bountifully giving me a purse, containing some Yeue 
tun ducats, and made me pass in disguise in a boat 
by a canal that runs into the river Nile, aud thence 
ovei to Gaza or Ghizeh On my arrival there I im¬ 
mediately went to the Commander in Chief * of the 
English army, who I learned had just arrived there 
from India, aud acquainted lmn with my misfortunes, 
at the same time showing linn the certificate Monsieur 
Meyer had given me, requesting a puss to go down to 
Rosetta, which he snni I should have, and go by the 
euiliest opportunity. Duiing my stay there, I accom¬ 
panied several English officers of the 10th, 80th, owl 
88 th regiments to view the pyramids of Ghi/eh, as I 
was acquainted with the place, arid also knew the 
Arabian language * 

“ We took a boat, wjlh four natives, and went down 
a canal Which ran within about a mile of (he pyramids, 
where we landed, and walked «p to thtteo enoimous 
buildings. The officers wished to go ins«Jp»of them , 
I accordingly sent two of the natives first to «c if there 
were any wild beasts, on their return, finding no 
danger, we lighted some candles which we had taken 
wilhlis, and after a liyle difficulty we came into a wide 
space of a room, where we saw several names cut 111 the 

* Tins was Major-General Sir David Baird, who was rent from 
.Bombay tojiupport tjic expedition from England under the com¬ 
mand <tf Sir Ralph Abercrombie Tbo fotces from Indti whu.li 
came udo Egypt by way of the Red Set and the Desert, had no 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves in the held, ns tbo t reach 
army was pretty well disposed of before their arrival, but tho 
conception was a liold ones, and was canted into effect with (peat 
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stone, of different nations; and after having seen the 
interior, we came out, and proposed going to the top 
of them We ascended them by steps, which are very 
steep at,the bottom, and decreasing as you approach 
the top On the top there is a level space, about thirty 
feet square, also three large stones, covered with dif¬ 
ferent persons' names, to which we added ours. Here 
you have a most delightful prospect of a rich and fertile 
country, fields of corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar- 
cnne, Indian corn, date-trees, interspersed with lakeB. 
After gratifying ourselves with this delightful prospect, 
we descended, and measured the base Of this pyramid 
with a hue, and to the best of my recollection it was 
between 600 and 700 feet square* There were also 
two other pyramids, but we could find no means of 
getting to the top, or into the interior There are 
ujso several tombs near this place, which the French 
searched during their stay in Egypt After \iewing 
everything*within two miles round these pyramids we 
returned to Ghixeh by the same conveyance we came 
by this canal is only passable two months in the 
year, it being almost dry, except at the overflowings 
of the Nile, which begin in Jdne. In July, 1801, an 
opportunity offered for me to go to Rosetta by a 
Nile-boat, which was loaded with provisions foV the 
English garrison at that plate I accordingly em¬ 
barked, with three or four English gentlemen, and 
sailed down the river; and in a few days we came to 
a village called Foowa, on the borders of the Nile, in 
the Delta We found a few scattered Turks about this 
village; my companions were very desirous of going to 
the village of Mencoof, or Menoeef, lying a small dis¬ 
tance from Foowa; we accordingly set out, and were 
received by a few Armenians, who spoke French; they ] 
were very civil, and entertained us with some coffee and 
a few pipes of tobacco. After this we returned to our 
craft, untl continued our course towards Rosetta, which 
we soon reached 

“ During my stay at Rosetta I found it was considered 
one of the most healthy places in Egypt, and it Is a 
very great place for traffic Here you have everything 
in ubundancc, and as cheap as in any part of Egypt 
They have a great quantity -of different sorts of fish, 
which ore principally etuight in a lake that lies between 
Rosetta and Bequier, about sixteen miles from Alexan¬ 
dria The orados and mullet are most esteemed by the 
natives, they take the roes out of the mullet, salt and 
dry them, and carry on a very beneficial trade wilt the 
fidjoiuing places. In Rosetta you are much tormented 
by flies and mosquitos; but the opposite side, which is 
the Delta, is free from these insects, and is the most 
beautiful and pleasant country throughout Egypt. I 
hud been at Rosetta about a mouth or six weeks when 
an opportunity offered by sea, as the English troops 
were going to Alexandria, at which place we arrived in 
about twenty hours., I found the English tropps were 
encamped about two miles from the town In the 
town I found several of my countrymen (Italians), who 
had resided there for a length ofttime as merchants. I 
made myself Jknown to them, and related my misfor¬ 
tunes. T|jey felt pity and raised a subscription for me, 
and I was f b go to Europe by the®first opportunity; 
but, soon after this, bearing my benefactor, M Meyer, 
had arrived from Cairo, I immediately went to him, and 
was very glad to see him; but he was quite surprised 
to sec me in the country. I stayed with him in Alex¬ 
andria about two months, when he informed me he was 
going back to Cairo, having undertaken to make gun¬ 
powder for the Turkish army; Bnd was extremely sorry 
I could not accompany him. I should have beep very 
glad to have gone with him bad it been to any other 

* The rear measurement of the great pytamid, it the base, if 
74§ English feet square. The height is 46 1 feet 


part of the Irorld; but when I considered of going 
among the Turks again it totally took my inclination 
away, therefore I remained at Alexandria. 

“ Afyer M Meyer left, Alexandria I had an offer 
made me to set up a coffee-house for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the British officers, I then waited upon Colonel 
Balfour, the commander of Alexandria, do get hu> per¬ 
mission, which he readily gave; and I took a house 
which, a few weeks before, had been occupied as a 
play-house by the English. I lost no time in putting 
the plaee in proper order I had two billiard-tables, 
and did very well for several months.” 

(The rest of Cavaliero’s adventures have no parti¬ 
cular interest. After building a wooden cqffW?house 
for the English officers in garrison at Alexandria^ 
“ upon a spot witbjn about sixty yayls of Fompey'aj 
Pillar,” and keeping that place of entertainment fm{ 
some time, he was induced by circumstances to go to 
Malta, whence he shortly afterwards sajjed for Eng¬ 
land We*havq, taken no liberty withius manuscript 
beyond that of selection, and the correcting of a Jew 
merely clerical errors ] 

Road to Groden.— At an early hour of the morning we 
set forth m a carnage for Steg, a small place on the En,aik 
Here tho miller supplied us with strong horses, accustomed 
to olimbing mountains, and we rode up the steep mountain- 
path towards V51s. * * ♦ A new world here opens to 
Our new, surprising us the more, because the traveller on 
the post road below, as be passes along the natural por¬ 
phyry eolumns, apparently “ toppling to their fall,’ dreams 
not of its existonro „Ai* extensive plain, broken by lulls, 
thick set with villages and churches, traversed by roads, 
lies before us, and only here and there, where o mountain- 
torrent plunges desperately into the EiBock, do we distin¬ 
guish that river, like a silver riband, the white road, which 
follows all its most capricious windings, glittering by its 
side; the overhanging split, burst, broken porphyry that 
borders it on both sides, 'and renders the Kunsterweg as 
notorious for insecurity, looks from above like an elegantly- 
turned red-lackered pedestal, destined to support a beautiful 
toy, 0 a landscape en relief At every step wo climb new 
beautieg unfold themselves on the opposite mountain-ndgo 
A curtain is drawn up from before our eyes; the Ritten aud 
its magnificent Alps, the handsome villas of the Botzen 
merchants, the grand wooded heights above them, and, 
riling over all, the chain of the Mcndolo, the mountains of 
Yal di Non, the craggy Total, the ificks of the Vinlschgtfu, 
and the gtaciere of the Orteles, on which hang da«k cloud* 
Such is the road to Groden. * * * We were indulged 
with one further glimpse of retired hamlets beyond fruitful 
fields; then the woods received us, and in their recesses 
the path became more difficult, more broken, hidden waters 
roared, solitary birds carolled, occasionally a shot was fired, 
a cry rang, and whenever I raised my eyes I saw the lofty 
peaks of the picturesque and enormous Schlem towering 
nigh above the giant forest trees. • Our quarters* for the 
night were at the Ratxes bath-house. There is something 
very original about these Tyrolese watenng-plaoas; indeed, 
it is peculiar to the natives of this country to possess, even* 
as invalids, the energy requisite to reach them. For those 
who can neither walk nor ndg * Bdndl is provided. this 
is a sort of carriage, running upon two (ore-wheels, the place 
Of the hmd-wheels being supplied by blocks of wood, that 
dreg along the ground, and prevent its rolling resistlessly 
add precipitately down-hill. The loot is cushioned with 
leather beds, wHk® cannot save the occupant from yotta and 
thumps unnumbered. * * * We find here a chalybeate 
and a sulphureous spring, excellent drinking water, and 
the finest trout. Roulette and Faro are, indeed, wanting, 
Chd the Wwbaden toilets are more elegant; but Raises Is 
more shady and more sublinft,— LewtWs Tyrol mi the 
Tyroitne. 
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MASSACRfi OF THE MAMELUKES BY MOHAMMED A LI 



[Mohammt<l AU witnessing the Massacu* oi the Mamelukes ] 


Mohammed Ali, the existing ruler of Egypt, is alto¬ 
gether a very remarkable man lie came into Egypt 
at the beginning of the present century,—a nieie sol¬ 
dier of Jortune, ami .gradually raised himself until 
he was.made Pasha, and then he sliuggled to tender 
himself altogether independent of the Sultan, in which 
ffe finally succeeded His ,career, as might he ex¬ 
pected, has not been unstained by crime But making 
every allowance for Ins iwdc yntuught chaiactei, and 
lus position, it must be admitted that he has done not 
a*little for the civilisation of the countiy ovei which 
he rules, and, like his foimer mastei, the Sultan} 
deserves to be ranked amongst those Aold innovators 
who give a new direction to the habits and manners 
of a people 

Mohammed Ah converses freely with European tra¬ 
vellers (of whom great numbers now visit Egypt)' 
respecting his progiess in life To Dr Hogg, who 
had an interview with him on the lStfuof June, 1832, 
he said, alluding to the commencement of his military 
career, that then “ he had not even an attendant to 
iigbt his pine for him.” He came into Egypt, he added, 
a mere lufbrotected soldier, with nothing but his sword 
and his ftttlfSge to befriend him ,—for he had not even 
secured the support of an influential patron in the 
Vot, VI, 


supicmc divan at Const iiitinople, an advantage winch 
those sent to distant count lies generally take caie to 
obtain His ambition at that time did lint uspne to a 
vuv high giade, but by taking advantage ol uicum- 
stances as tiny atosi, and pidicimisly managing the 
vaiious classes of men with whom he hud to dial, In- 
had gradually, and by Ins own efforts, raised himself to 
the station lie now filled 1 

. Mr St John, who had an inleiview with him on 
, November .’I, I83i, says, that the Pasha told him he 
was composing Ins autobiography In spdtking about 
it, be “ seemed to ,fcel unusual enthusiasm * He sat 
mote uptight than before, his features giew highly 
animated , he smiled, and appeared, loi the moment, 
to conti mplatc with pride the i levation on which for¬ 
tune had placed him I observed, however, that in the 
enumeration of his achievements, no mention was made 
ot the destruction of the Ma'malooks Doubtless, is 
he ran hack over the (rack of memory, the recollec tmn 
of that bloody day presented itself among his blighter 
remmiSfceiiccs,—like Satan among the sons of God, 
and conscience, may, moreover, have whispered that 
his hearers also remembered the event but pleasurable 
feeling predominated, and gaiety sparkled in his eys^’J 
'flie Mamelukes presented one of the greatest 
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ulMndes to the con-olidalioti of Mohammed Ah’s 
power in Egypt, lit theietoic tesolved on a scheme 
lor then destruction, which, though successful, was at 
ouu‘ treacherous and ferocious He invited those ot 
the body who were living ill the ncighbouiliood ol 
( dim to lie )iiesuit at u gtancl (estival to be given on 
tin 1st of March, 1811, in honour of his son s being 
invested with the cotnmatid of an expedition against 
Muea To this cenmony all the Mamelukes lepamd, 
and when they were within the gates of the Pasha’s 
castle, which weie closed on them, a showi r ot niusketiy 
w is poured down upon them, fiom which they had no 
means ot escaping the wood-cut representing this 
scene is taken horn a lithograph (after a design by the 
celebrated Horace Vornet) in Count Forbm’s * Voydgc 
dans le Levant,’m 1817 and 18J8 The following is 
the Count’s description of (he scene — 

“ That, gpdacious militia, the Mamelukes, ■ which, 
since the tune ot Malek Sshah, had made Egypt to feel 
their power, weie neatly dextioyed by Mohammed Ah 
They had received orders to hold themselves in leadi- 
ness to take pail m a grand ceremony, which was to 
precede the departure of his son for Mecca ‘That 
day,’ said an inhabitant of Cairo to me, ‘ the sipi rose 
flic colour of blood 1 ’ The Pasha looked il.uk and 
melancholy but 1 ecollecting that he was to preside at 
one of the most brilliant ffites of the Mussulmans, lie 
assumed a smile which contrasted remaikably with his 
gmeial appearance He lad addiessed the Mame- 
hikisastlie ‘ Elder Sons ol the Piophet,’ and called 
upon them, by the peace which subsisted between them, 
In celebrate with him the departmc ot las son for the 
Holy Tomb 

‘ In tile miantiine a numbei of faithful Albanians 
weie comculcd upon the rampdrls, the towers, and be¬ 
hind the walls of the utadel The Mamelukes airived 
with the utmost confidence, and the gales were closed 
upon them. The Pasha iiad pluccd lnmsclt on the 
iiminit of a teriacc, seated on a carpel, smoking a 
magnificent naiifinlt (IVisian pipe), lioiu whence he 
could sec cveij motion wnhoul being seen, behind him 
weie tlnee of his confidential winters He regaidtd 
the scene below with a ftstd and ten title- look, without 
speaking a word, the signal was given to /tie, and 
the nnssuue ol the Mamelukes commenced They 
were adorned, 01 rather encumbered, with then finest 
arms, and mounted on noble hoists, hut then num¬ 
bers, then coinage—all weie useless—they weie de- 
stiov ed 1 ” 

8uch of the Mamtlukes as esiaped the indisiiimmale 
massacre within the walls of the castle wen seized, 
earned out, and beheaded, and uumbeis in the towns 
and villages, on the calamity which had befallen their 
lireLhuni being made known, shaied a like fate The 
remnant reined to Dnngola in Nubia, but they weie 
scattered by I lb alum Pisha, and from that petioil the 
total destruction, (i, St hast, the complete subjugation, 
of the once proud Mamelukes ipjy be dated « 

Dt Hogg thus desctihes the appearance of the Pasha, 
m the interview winch he had with him in loI2 - 

‘ Thc.’Pusha.was simply diessei). without uthci etn- 
himdetv or jewels, and wore a sabie plainly mounted mi 
gold. His statute ts i.ithei under the midule sire, lie 
does not appear to bo mote than sixty, is plump and 
will looking, with dark, restlesjs, pieicing eyes, *n ant- 
m itcil countenance, and a prepossessing maimer He 
i »till liesh and umvrmkled, and although Ins heard 
is silvery, it adds only a certain dignity to his aspect, 
without giving him the appearance of age * Ills man¬ 
ner of speaking 1 , quick and lively, he laughs often 
and heartily, and tB quite fiee from that air ot solemn 
dullness so characteristic ot theTuiks, and probably pro- 
fhif -d by the narcotic fumes they perpetually inhale ” 


A VISIT TO CLAIRVAUX 
Thi Penttcnti try of Clairvaux is one of the hugest in 
France The house was originally a monastciy , it was 
founded in 110) by Hugh, Count of Champagne, and 
within a century liom that date was placed under the 
ducction of the ctlebruted St Bernard, it retained its 
first destination until the Revolution, when it wips sold 
to a company of merchants, it was afterwards bought 
back by the impetial government, and converted to a 
prison in the yeaf* 1808, when 2000 convicts took the 
place of 500 monks C'lairvaux was lor some years 
alter this a sort of show-place for the curious in the 
neighbourhood, and it is said that neither a marriage 
nor a christening took^ilace within a dozen p*ild? with¬ 
out a visit to C'lairvaux This system of exhibition has, 
very properly been abolished, and utpresent it is noj 
without great difficulty that any one is admitted An 
account of the prison has tecently beeu written by a 
gentleman who accompanied a magistrate of the de¬ 
partment in at' official visitation two years ugo, and 
from it our notice ol the place is abridged 
The load fiom Bar sui-Auhe to Clairvaux ts libout 
time milts m length, it passes along the banks of the 
Aube, which flows heie through a narrow valley, bor¬ 
dered by lugged lulls The valley diminishes to a 
naxrow gorge where it appioathcs the puson, and it is 
lined thiough a great part ol its course by a range of 
immense oak*, “ old enough,” says our guide, “ to have 
seen St Bernard pass by ” The traveller comes upon 
the building almost without seeing it, and, notwi.li- 
stundmg its immuise magnitude, might pass it without 
much notice The only part visible is a wall ol gic u 
height and length, without decoration ol any sort— 
without even a door. It ranges m line with thfc euoi- 
mous oaks which bolder the rouil, and which ure intei - 
rupted at tins spol only The place seems well adapt! d 
lor both its former and present puiposes, it is ccjii.ill/ 
fitted to be a cloister oi a puson—to be the place*ot 
either voluntary or compulsory expiation lor ciime 
‘Aftei reaching the building, a quarter ot an houi 
mole is rtquired to get at the door of the prison; thcic • 
is but one in the whole building, and that is placed m 
the side vvull, a consideubl&way up the steep lull uhii h 
lijincs almost close down upon the road Through this 
oiitiantc the patty weie admitted into a court Jargei 
than that ot the Ldhvre, in which .ill was silt at, without 
any appeal ante of guaids, turnkeys, or sohheis 'l'hev 
were first conducted to the women’s dining-room, as it 
was then the dinnci hour Four bundled womBn weie 
present, and “ had it not been tor the monotonous 
sound of the spoons upon the pewter plates, such was 
the silence that one might have heard the chopping of 
the sand in an hour-glass ’ They learned heie to then 
surpuse, that, with the exception of sex, there was no 
classification m the prison, all ages, and crimes ot 
every dilleicnl atrocity, weie mingled promiscuouslf 
The guaidum stated that experience liad shown tigs 
plan to be the best “^Atingle example of industry,’ 
it vv is slated, “ ot of sucete repentance, had its influ¬ 
ence thiough the whole mass The less atroeious pflr- * 
81011 of evil seems to filter through the whole body, and 
weakens it Molding the different crimes has been 
found to produce the contrary effect, in such* cases 
crimes find their level, and they maintain it ” 

They next visited the workroom, which is a large 
’ square hall, on the first-floor oi the building. Here 
they found the same women, who had marched from 
the dining-room with the rapidity and regnlanty of a 
military evolution They were seated oil stools, ranged 
in long lines, facing the windows of the apartment, 
which weie raised above the floor They were employed 
m sewing, embroidery, glove-making, tambour-work, 
and other feminine occupations The saft !8 Sluice was 
maintained, and, with scarcely one exception, not a 
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head was raised in the slightest degree fiom the work 
In tins place, as well as in all parts ot the prison where 
the people are at woik, guards, dressed in blue, with 
swords hanging by thur sides, stand about with arms 
crossed, us bdeut as their prisoners, and still more 
motionless 

Th| women’s dormitory is on the floor abuse the 
workroon*, it is a veiy large saulted hall, or chamber, 
divided n#o three parallel chambers, each about tweiilv- 
five feet in width The dividing w»lls do not reach to 
the ceding, but leave a considerable space above to admit 
air and light to every part The beds are placed in the 
side divisions only, leaving the centie loom as a gallery 
for reSTe^ioti when the weather is bad, it seises also 
as a passage through the dormitory to othei parts of the 
paddings The ventilation o< these apartments ts said 
to be excellent, and the most rigid attention is paid 
to cleanliness the pavements are well washed with 
ehlotule ot lime twice n week, and the walls me fre¬ 
quently whitewashed The bedsteads,weie ol wood, 
but it n as intended to substitute iron ones Each was 
nearly two feet in width, mid lather more than six in 
length, and they were furnished with a mattiess, wrX, 
dial two blankets The visiters regietted to learn that 
little supervision was exercised at night in this doinn- 
tory one woman from among the ptisonets wiimImwcii 
is a sort of superintendent over each tlmty beds, and 
no light was allowed The youngei gir!^ who slept m 
smaller apartments of a similar eonsti action, were mm h 
batter watched, and a light was kept burning all night 
Beyond this last place weie the sohluty cells for the 
punishment of the refiaclmy 

Altei traveling some “ciookcd stancases, vast halls, 
and I ibymithine cotudois, ’ the paity tame to the wash¬ 
ing-place, where sonic women were washing the linen 
of the establishment in a laige stone bason in the 
middle of nnnthei vast lull It must be lememboied 
tlfit in France this sou ol woik is genctally pci Ibi mid 
with told water, in the open ait, by the banks of ponds 
01 liveis, nid in all vveatheis In this pi ici, allhough 
nothing doubling of the extellenl polity ol the prison 
■ emulations, the writei cannot help hiving some mis¬ 
givings that the siiponijf accommodations ot the 
pusou might lie a It in pt at ion to the honest* “ I feu,” 
siys he, “ the washeyvomcn aic slultetcd fiom hPal 
min cold, wind and rain , and yd thosi women oie 
nmvs ,Ilovv they must pity the honest villager 
whom they have lobbed, and who is not so well teed 
by late? is they die A ltplv nudt by the guaidiaii to 
an observation addressed to Inin shows that the pic-mi 
has not many tenois to evil duets it was lemaikesl 
that tlieie tvas no anpeaianccol chains, bolls, nml bats, 
the iepl^ was, ‘ Although iudihn, the bairici is not 
the less s<elite , maiTv piisoners would not get out it 
they could , in l83t, out of tu") cases of pi com rs con¬ 
futed more than once, bOfi weie leputtd to haw com- 
imtted cinnes toi the suit pm pose of leturiimg to 
pnson ’’ 

m [To tic roulAiii ,1 ] 


A LOOKING GLASS FOIL LONDON-No XV* 

0 C’ommi KCfv I Hi' lima A vo Pout * 

Or the nil melons piitomiums winch h ne been bestowed 
on the Th am lb, perhaps that of old Ftillei, the rpiaiut 
and witty author ol the ‘ Woithies, of England,’ is #, 
expressive as any. He tell* us, that “ London oweth its 
greatness, under God’s divine providence, to the wtll- 
conditioncd river of Thames, who h doth not (is some 
tyrant rivers in Europe) abuse its stiength m a elestrue 
ti#e way, but employeth its greatness in goodness to 
be beneficial foi commerce by the reciprocation of th" 
tide jHfrflTT Hence tt was, that when King James, 
offended with the city, threatened to remove Ins court 
to another place, the Lord Mayor, boldly enough, ic- 


tmterl, that he might remove his court at his pleisurc, 
but could not remove the Thames 1 ” 

And the “ City ’’ of London has long regarded the 
Thames as peculiarly its own river,—tor centuries its 
boast and i(s cate Suite the reign of Richarfl I, the 
land Mayor has been leiogmzed, both in law and prac¬ 
tice, as, by virtue ot his oflicc, the “Conservator of 
the Thames, ’ and the Corporation of London has 
never been slow or relurtunt to asseit and defend its 
rights when they have been attacked, as lias been the 
case repeatedly The jurisdiction of the “ city ” on the 
live] extends a long way,—fiom Staines (which by 
walei is about thirty-seven miles above London Budge) 
to a boundary stone set up on the Essex shore, hi the 
fBstuaiy, making upvvaids of eighty miles ot tiver 
navigation, without reckoning the jurisdiction on the 
Medway 

Fiom the sea up (o within a few miles of Jumchm, 
the banks of the Thames present but ljlUe of pic¬ 
turesque scenery The river flows through a flat 
marshy level, winch, especially cm the Essex side. Las a 
monotonous aspect A range of hills, of sm ill eleva¬ 
tion, runs fiom (Jiavesend to Greenwich, nl a vntymg 
distance fiom the bank, and this preserved the scenery 
fiom *beiiig altogether fame and iiuintetesliiig But it 
is the river itself which is the gieat source ot interest— 
the cnnsideiatiou of what it has been and ol what it is 
It has been a commercial highway for these eighteen 
hundred years past— il is at present the most mipoitaut 
one in the woild' We are told, on the authoutv of 
Tacitus, (hat about a n hO, the Homan colony of 
London was then famous fm its ineichauls and its 
merchandise, and it shaictl, doubtless hugely, in the 
not intimsiileiahlc Iriflu maintained by the Bidish 
islands with the Continent dining the Jong period of 
thur Horn m occupation And though, amid the con¬ 
tentions of Saxon, Dane, and Norman, the Th vines 
was oftrnei visited for the purposes ol pn.uy and 
plunder than foi tho-,onl commerce, still the import uue 
ot London, as a cninmciu.il lesort, was never extin¬ 
guished, however it might have been diminished uul 
endangered William tin Conqueroi found it the most 
mipoitnnt city in Ins acquiied durum ions, and sm h it has 
(outimicd its coinineiual piogiess was at (list slow, 
Hid c veil in Elizabeth's time was of sm ill amount, i nni- 
pnied vvilli what it has since leac bed , but the f i< t ol lice 
“cilv” aujuiiing byclnrlti the care of the Thames u 
cailvads the leign ol Hichiid I , proves that, as n com 
meni,d (’(immunity, it « is not then ol little estimation 

On nriiv mg nfi (nave semi, vvlutli is opjioatc 'Iillmiy 
Foil, uul twentv-hve miles fiom London, we begin to 
Hill.nk, mine parlitulaily, the gnat trifhc oil the 
'Ibiuus Fiom Ihik e, iqivv nils, vessels me lying il 
diichot luie and 1 lit ie m the stieam, or are moving by 
tin aid ol (In wind, soon* gitat and heavy-laden-hip 
is being towed up or down, and slcainets, largt and 
small, ait cvciv now mil tinn rushing past Oil reach¬ 
ing mid jiassing Woolwich, flic inleiest r»|mlly m 
ercees In i slioit «tmic we aic at the eniiamc of 
what is legally the l’ciit id London (that is, the spue 
rompiehendii! in the Harbour icgohtions), wlmli 
extends from Lnirthm Budge down (o Iing*b\ s Hole, 
immediately In low Blackvvall, a distance ol ncaily six 
miles and a half The iciual pmt, or hiibiui, knowii 
undjjr trie names ot the Lovvci and t ppt r Pools, n 
only about font mile* hi length 'J timing round by 
lilackwall, with its (ayerns whose windows oyerhang 
the watei, Gicenwich ojiens distinctly on the view, 
with itsambk md pilitc-like Hospital, mid its baik- 
grcmijr] of park ind woody lull, crowned by the Ob- 
serv ifoiv Opposite (irccnwtclt and Deptford is (hi 
maishy pemns via of the Isle of Dogs, j^aily round 
wlmlt lilt river makes, a great sweep, fiom isoi^iv to 
south, and from south to north Huri is one wd "the 
Ituihour masters in his boat, and that flag, floating 
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from the flag-staff over the Harbour Muster’s Oflice at 
Greenwich, is the “ Collier Detention Flag,” warning 
the colliers lying moored in the mer that there is yet 
no room for them in the Lower Pool, and that they 
mu«t “'hide their time ” When the flag is hauled 
down, the first m turn move upward; and as soon as 
the allotted spaces are occupied the flag is hauled up 
again 

We are now in Limehousc Reach, and entering fhe 
Lower Pool, In the distante are the numerous spires 
of London, and the dome of St Paul’s—before us a 
“ forest of masts,’’ the density of which, at particular 
seasons of the year, is truly astonishing to the “inland” 
man who looks on such a scene for the first time 
And how aie we to “ thread the needle,” as going 
through the Pools has been termed by the pilots? 
The harbour laws icquire a clear channel of not less 
than 300 feet to be kept fur the passage of vessels be¬ 
tween the« tiers of shipping—a space which has often 
Ih>cu encroached on, though latterly the law is some¬ 
what strictly enforced But the tide is favourable, and 
a number of vessels are on the move Here is a ship 
of 600 oi 800 tons going up to the St Katherine’s 
Docks, towed by a steamer on either side, the thtee 
requiring in width from 60 to ] 00 feet of the nav gable 
channel That heavy barge, with only one man in it, 
who finds it easier to let it “ drift athwart” with the 
tide, than to strain his arms and body by holding it 
“ head up,” is crossing the bow ot a rapidly-advancing 
steam-boat—a cry bursts out from half-a-dozen voices 
to clear the way' And what a turmoil is created in 
the water by the paddles of the passing Bteam-boats— 
one which has just gone down the river is m length 
and in breadth of beam equal to a seventy-four man- 
of-wnr How foolish it is to risk that little boat with 
five or six people in it, and its gunnel within two or 
three inches of the water's edge, in such an agitated 
pool, it is dancing on the surface, and if it touches a 
c able, or ships a wave caused by the swell, it will surely 
be swamped 1 From the inquests of the different coro¬ 
ners, jt would appear that, in the two years 1834 and 
1835, there were 197 persons drowned within the limits 
of the port of London, and of these 18 are attributed 
to accidents caused by steam-boats, arising cither from 
collision, or from the swell raised by their paddles the 
deaths of the remaining 179 are attributed to other 
causes—falling from boats or from the sides of ships, 
or from floating timber, &c , and some are described 
as merely “ found drowned ” Considering the chances 
of danger there me, the number of deaths attributed to 
the steam-boats is very remarkably small, and there 
might be less if there wa* less rashness 

The truth is, the employment of the watermen is 
nearly gone, and some of them who are still depend¬ 
ing on their boats for a subsistence are careless and 
reckless Not but that the steam-boats are sometimes 
reprehensibly faulty, J^ut it is a most anxious and irk¬ 
some thing to nufvigate a steamer through the Pools 
It Is needless to say that, though the watermen have 
been almost deprived of their old means of subsistence, 
the general introduction of steam-boats on the mer has 
enhanced An hundred-fold the public accommodation 
and convenience. 

Yet one cannot part with the ancient fraternity of 
watermen without regret Before what we wonli^ call 
roads existed, or coaches were*in use, the Thames 
was the chief medium by which people went from one 
part to another in the neighbourhood of London It 
was emphatically the “ king’s higliwry" thee, for the 
royal family used it in going from Westminster^) to 
'Windsor, or fiom Westminster to Greenwich; and the 
nobility vittd with royalty m the splendour of their 
barges, and the number of watermen who wore their 
livtrm and were under then protection. In an act of 
Henry VIII. for regulating the watermen'ii fares (6th 


Henry VIII, c. 7), it is termed “ a laudable custome 
and usage within this realms of England, tyme outc of 
inynde,” to use the nver in boats and barges In the 
ensuing reign another act was psssed (2 and 3 Philip 
and Mary, c 16), “ towching watermen and bargemen 
upon the ryver of Thatnys,” in which complaints are 
made of “ divers and many missfortynes and mys- 
chances of late yeres past” happening to t‘a greate 
number of the king and queene’s subjectes*^s well to 
the nobilitee as to /other the common people, that have 
passed and repassed and been carried by water,” which 
is attributed to the carelessnes% or want of skill ot the 
watermen , This act required the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen to appoint overseers of the watermep, Erected 
that no boat should be used less than 224 /eet in 
length and 44 broad in the midships, and that tables of 
the fares should be hung up in Guildhall, Westminster 
Hall, and other public placeB, the penalty being forty 
shillings for exacting more than the legal tare 

Hackney coaches and beltei roads b*egun to draw 
away the watermen’s employment; still when we con¬ 
sider that down to 1750 (the year m which West¬ 
minster Bridge was finished) there was only one bridge 
across the Thames at London, we see that there was 
large employment as feirymen for the waLcrmen, with¬ 
out reckoning the “ pleasure parties,” or the travellers 
by water between London and Gravesend We now 
count six bridges over the Thumes at London, and 
steam has come in to complete the process of the ab¬ 
sorption of labour Until lately the watermen thought 
that even if the river below the bridges was taken from 
them, still they were secure of it from London up to 
Windsor. But the restless “demon ol the waters” 
chases them up the river. Little steamers are now 
seen, in nautical phraseology, “ shooting ” the arches, 
and wreathing the brid_ges m smoke, the quiet and 
picturesque banks of the Thames are visited, m sum¬ 
mer, by steam-boats, as far up as Richmond and Twick¬ 
enham “ Previous to steam navigation,” said the 
clerk of the Watermen’s Company, last year, “ there 
were a great number of parties in the course of the 
summer, who went out m boats to Gravesend, or to 
the villages on this side of. it, and to Richmond and 
higher up f parties hired two, four, six, or eight water¬ 
man to row them—but that is ^all done away ” The 
same individual, hoWever, on being asked if the water¬ 
men would not be sorry tb see the steam-Boats put 
down altogether, replied, “ It is useless their wishing 
for that—they might as well attempt to kick th^moon 
out of its orbitStill, in the face of all this irreme¬ 
diable drying up of the sources fiom which they ob¬ 
tained a subsistence, the watermen illustrate how power¬ 
ful are old habits and associations The port of Lou¬ 
don and the docks, and even theif great foe th# steam¬ 
boats, hold out to them a field large and ample, into 
which they ought to be well adapted for diverting their* 
labour, and many have dotie so Yet walk along the 
narrow streets on either side^tie Thames below London 
“Bridge, and at each crdvice-hke opening leading to 
Stairs ou the river, numbers will be seen loitering about 
dynng the long summer-day, half-a-dozen at a tune 
jeady to surrougd each passing Stranger with “ Want 
a. boat, Sir, want a boat' ” while their boats are lying 
in the sun hauled up on the beach, or plastered in the 
mud at low water, or else knocking about by the swell 
w the river. In 1836 there were 2085 watermen’s boats 
licensed to carry passengers *below London Bridge, and 
643 above it, making a total of 2728. To this add 103 
licensed by the Trinity House. In some instances one 
man may possess more than one of these licensed boats, 
especially if he have an apprentice Forty years ago thqre 
were 12,000 watermen on the river; at present the en¬ 
tire number belonging to the Watermen’sY^mJjgny is 
about 8000, counting freemen, widows having appren¬ 
tices, and apprentices. Of these upwards of 5000*are 
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grown up, and working as lightermen and watermen, should say it ends there, its commencement being at 
some of them taking any kind of employment they can London Bridge Oil our right hand going up—the 
get by the water-side, others (of whom there are at least Middlesex side—is Wapping, on the left or buney 
2Q.0O) mainly depending on their boats for subsistence side, Rotherhithe Now we are passing the entrances 
The act 2 and 3 Phil and Mary, which prescribed of the London Docks, and the St Katherine's Docks 
a minimum for the si/e of watermen’s boats has been are marked out by its lofty warehouses , adjoining it 
mentioned Now that minimum, adopted nearly three is the “ time-worn ” Tower, a few minutes more and 
centuries ago, has been the general rule for a maximum we are off the Custom House, and may be landed on 
down to our day Can we wonder, then, that such its quay—the only quay in the port of London on 
boats should be unsafe in a aiver crowded wit]i shipping which the public can walk, with the exception of a 
and navigated by steam’ “ I live at Rotherhilh^” small one in front of the Tower 

said the master of the Watermen* Company, “and The collection of the “ king’s toll" or customs— 

one day I.crossed over, taking a litfle boy, my appren- which used to be a main dependence of royalty—was 
tice, with me There w*ere two or three steam-boats managed very bunglingly m former times The “ cus- 
passmg I stepped out as quick as I could, but I got tomeft,” as the collectors of customs arc termed in old 
both my feet wet I was not gone ten minutes, and acts of parliament, were in the habit of cheating both 
when I came back my boat was washed off the shore, king and merchant, the one, by giving false certificates 
having been moved fifty feet I ran into the water of the duty being paid to such merchants as they chose 
up to my knees, to get at the boat, the watermen were to favour, and the othei, by sometimes giving no dis 
laughing at me, and gaid they hoped I should have a charges or receipts at all, or at least until they hnd 
little pity for them 1 suppose I was ten minutes compelled a second payment of the same duty The 
before I could get my boat to shore, and it was ten 11 Henry VI, cap 15, 16, is directed against these 
more before I could get mtp her—the shore was more practices A member of the Grocers’ Company, who 
like a sea-beach than the river. . A brother was also sheriff of London, named John Churchman, 

lighterman called on me, *nd fie says, ‘ I am going by. gets the credit of having first got up the convenience 
t^e omnibus, will Jou go?’ I said, ‘ You have your, of a custom-Aouse at*thc pork of London—this ivas 
son, we can all go in a wherry lor a shilling’’ He towards the end of the fourteenth century ( hurcb- 
rephed, 4 Oh no 1 I qjiall get wetted, I will go in tlfe man’s Custom House was only for the “ irojnagc ’ or 
omnibus.’ Now if we watermen are afraid to go, what* weighing of wools—long after its erection the various 
must the public feel’” The Watermen's Company customs were collected at different parts of the city 
have prescribed an improved scale for boats, but the in an irregular manner The commencement of the 
greater part of the present boats were built before it prestart system may be dated from Lluabeth's reign, 
was laid down, and not one in fifty of the watermen when a new and more capacious Custom House was 
can raise the twenty guineas which is the price of a built, which was burned in the Great Fire of 1566 
new wherry. Their only chance of getting a new boat Sir Christopher Wren built another, which was also 
is by trying for one of the prise-boats annually given burned id 1718, Vid its successor shared a like fate m 
to the winners of races on the water, and there are 1814,*though not before it had been determined to 
instances qf these prize-boats being put up for sale by pull it down as inconvenient, and erect a new one in its 
the winneouis soon as won. stead The present structure lies a little Westward of 

But wenave tamed a long time at the entrance of the site of the former one, nearer London Bridge. I^ie 
the JJpper Pool. It begins from about over the spot first 6tone of it was laid in 1813, before the fire nap- 
where the Thames Tunnel is excavating—or rather we pened, which consumed the previous house. 
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' The new edifice was opened for public business in 
1817, having been erected for the contract price of 
1 (>5,000/ , but hi consequence of a failure in the 
central 'part of the foundations, the Long Room, a 
spacious hall, 190 feet long, 64 broad, and 55 high, 
fell in J8/5, which caused the central part of the 
budding to be reconstructed, and raised the entire 
expenses to nearly 440,000/ The river front of the 
Custom House is 488 feet in length 

Von Kaumer thus describes a visit which he paid to 
the Custom House — 

“ We went to the Custom House lo see the great 
morn where the principal duties are paid The pro¬ 
ceedings nre as simple as they are expeditious The 
merchandise is unloaded in the docks, valued, booked, 
and warehoused As soon as anything is lo be with¬ 
drawn from the warehouse for inland consumption, the 
merchant jiays the regular duty at the Custom House, 
and receives the foods on showing a receipt or order, 
Almost all sales follow immediately upon examination 
and always with the intervention of a broker The 
usual difficulty of taxing goods according to their value 
is diminished by the great experience of the sworn 
officers, and by the forfeiture of the goods, witliji fine 
of ten per cent m case of too low an estimate hong 
given For example; about six sorts of sugar of dif¬ 
ferent qualities were laid out as samples, the hogsheads 
or bags were brought in rapid succession , and the 
x aluer pierced a hole m each with a semicircular iron, 
and drew out a sample; this he compared with the 
sample on the table, and called out the number on 
the hogshead or bag according to which the duty was 
fixed All tins passed with the greatest quiet, uni¬ 
formity, and rapidity ” 

The customs collected in the port of London con¬ 
stitute one-half of the entire amount collected in the 
United Kingdom The amount of customs in the offi¬ 
cial statement for the year ended 10th October, 1835, 
was 18,408,212/ , and in 183(> it was 20,166,917/ 
The amount collected in the port of London in 1 H‘J4 
was 10,697,263/, and 111 1835 11,773,616/ The 
ncaiest approach to this are the customs of Liver¬ 
pool, which, foi the same years, were 3,846,306/, and 
4,272,847/ 

[To lie continued j 


School qf Design ,—A giant was made m the parlia¬ 
mentary session of 181G, for the purpose of affording instruc¬ 
tion to those engaged in the piepaiation of designs foi the 
various branches of the manufactures of this country To 
<mrv out this important object, a ‘ Sihuol of Design' has 
bun established, undei the samliun of Government at 
Some! sot House, m the 100 ms lately occupied by the ltoyul 
Academv, and which was opened on the 1st of June last 
The instiuction given in tins stliool will 1111 ludo light and 
shade, cnlmn, modelling, perspective. &c An oppoilumly 
is thus attended lo young persons liavuig a taste loi the fine 
aits, of acqumng 1 ; knowledge of the principles and mode- 
of changing and adapting toi ms of ornament, aided by light, 
shade, and coloui, so ns lo producefiiew and elegant combi¬ 
nations , and pf acquit mg also a know ledge of the chemist! y 
of colours, on which tho laws of haitnonious colouring arc 
based Shiv hi the experiment of this* ‘ School ot Design 1 
he a successful one, we may anticipate that a class of prai - 
tii al artists, far higher in education and taste than our pre¬ 
sent artisans, will be employed in our aits and mamifactuics, 
piodui mg a most beneficial action on the social fast* and 
feeling ot the entire community The following mu tho 
rules of the 1 School of Design 1 “ Masteis, undei the 
general superintendence of Mr Papwoith, the duector, will 
be employed to ultoul instruction m the v ai luustbranches 
Lectures will also occasionally bo given on the pnncip.il 
subieets connectc 1 w ith Ornamental Art A large collcc 
turn of draw mgs md casts tor the use of the school has been 
provided Such persons as are dosirous of attending, must 
upflVJo one of tho council, or to tho director The students, 
before admission, must have made some progress m drawing, 
and candidates are to be examined by the director, who is 
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to report thereon to the council, by whom the students arc 
to be admitted , the director, however, is vested with a dis¬ 
cretionary power of admitting, as probationers, such appli¬ 
cants as may be considered by him qualified, until the 
decision of the council be ascertained. Each student is to 
be subject to reprimand fiom the director, and lo expulsion 
by the council, on tho representation ot^the dircctoi, or 
otherwise The students are to have admission to foe dif¬ 
ferent lectures gratis In case of misconduct die director 
has power to suspend the attendance of the student, until 
tho decision of tho council is known The hours foi attend¬ 
ance to be daily from ten to four A vacation of two months 
will be allowed The students are Jo find paper, chalk, &r , 
and to pay A* per week each, to be paid m advance from 
the 1st of each month "* An evening school is intended to 
be opened, at which artisans may attend afteifihe;r day s 
work, tho fees for this school are to be low. < 

_ • / 

THE LAKES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

[In a formci Number (325) some details were "given resp 
tbo great lakes Ci North America. The following particulars 
are supplied by a correspondent, and will serve to illustrate the 
accompanying map. To avoid complicating the map with 
details of secondary interest to the lakes, none of the rivers 
which fall into tlam have been given. For instance, the 
Thames, ou which tho view was taken, given In No 330, is 
omitted The Thames issues from the groat swamp in llv 
country between Lakes Huron and Ontario, and falls into the 
small Lake St Clair, J 

In speaking af “The Great Lakes of Norfh America.” 
it 1 a not usual to include any but the five lying nearly 
contiguous to one another, and immediately connetftd 
by channels or outlets of various lengths and capacities, 
As discovery penetrated further into the wildernesses oi 
the west, other large lakes were added to the number 
oi those already known , but as they were found to be 
far separated from each other, and in no way connected 
with the grand chain, they have not as yet become 
objects of equal interest 

The five lakes in the grand chain are, Ontario, Erie, 
lluioti, Michigan, and Superior It is from the most 
easterly oi these lakes that the St Lawrence issues 
Propeily speaking, the St Lawience has its source 111 
Lake Superior, and we may draw a line through 
Superior, Union, St Claji, Erie, and Ontario, to 
dexcnbe its couise, yet the connecting links ot the 
several lakes to tin; westward of ^Ontario are known,by 
distinct and quite dlksimilai names t 

Ontario is about 170 miles‘ill length, from east t>- 
west, and its average breadth is about forty-hve miles 
Towaid-> its eastern extremity it abounds with islands 
of various sizes, among which, and m several of its 
bays and inlets, are sale and commodious harboms foi 
shipping This lake never freezes during the severest 
winters, but as much ice accumulates in the bays and 
inlets, the navigation oi the lake is intenopte^ dining 
some of the winter months Thete arc no large liveis 
lulling into Ontario, except its great feeder and channel* 
of communication with Erie, although the Genesee 
*ind Oswego, hoth flowing«bom the south, would be 
Reckoned very respectable livers uumauy parts of thj* 
world This lake is bounded 011 the north and west by 
l/pper Canada, and on the south and east by the slate 
,of New York 4ls waters are deep, pure, and trans¬ 
parent, and well stocked with a great variety of fish 
Tne next lake 111 the chain is Erie, which is con¬ 
nected with Outano by the far-famed Niagara river, 
file distance between them tyeing thirty-six miles But 
the great “ Falls of Niagara,’’ intervening about mid¬ 
way of that distance, the communication by this channel 
is obviously rendered useless for the purposes of nav 1 - 
gniion However, an independent channel has been 
opened by the Welland Canal between the Jwo lakes, 
of a sufficient capacity to admit the iransitjiLresnett- 
ably-sized schooners The length of Erie is allhit 260 
miles, and the average breadth about forty, so that 
it present!! a somewhat more extensive surface than 
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Ontario Its general range is about west-south-west 
Within forty or fifty miles of its western extremity, 
there are groups of numerous rocky islands, some ot 
which are clothed with grass and lorest-trees A por¬ 
tion of its southern shore is rocky and dangerous, while 
a considerable extent of the coast on the northern or 
Cana4mn side*is composed of lotty clay-banks," as 
the Canadians designate them, which are daily wasting 
awyy by tile chafing of the waters Towards its eastern 
end the hanks on both sides are lovi»; and this portion 
ot the Idke is commonly closed with ice duitug the 
severest part ot winter Although Erie is the most 
southerly of all the large lakes, yet more ice is formed 
in it thYn«n any of the others • This phenomenon is 
accounted for by the shallowness ot its waters, its 
Jpeatest .depth toeing only fifteen or twenty fathoms 
whereas the shallowest ot the other lakes has an average 
of thnce that depth Where the water is shallow it 
follows that % greater portion of the whole mass will 
be affected by any change of temperature—either fiom 
hpat to cold, or from cold to heat—and this undoubtedly 
is the reason why Erie is so peculiarly subject to the action 
ol seven 1 frost The ice fiom that portion ot Erie which 
fiee7es over, sometimes accumulates in large masses 
neat the outlet, being forced thither by westerly winds, 
*-o that the spring is pretty well advanced before it is 
all floated down the Niagara river It has already 
been remarked that near the eastern extremity of Kne 
the shores on both sides aie low, but along the Canada 
lxflch, for an extent of fifteen or twenty miles, there 
•>re numerous and singularly-shaped sand-hills, of n 
much greater elevation than the country m the real of 
them to a considerable distance inland Sometimes 
they lortn tolerably regular ranges, at other times they 
are scattered along the shoie at a consideiable distance 
apart, and not unlreqoently they use to an elevation ol 
bn tv 01 fifty feet They are evidently composed of 
lake suul, for many of them dre entirely destitute ol 
vegil it ion , while others again are paitially ovetgiown 
with stunted trees and shtubs, oi coveted with scanty 
hirhage How or when these sand-hills have been 
(mined, along a strand wlieie the adjoining cimnliy 
uses but a few feet above tl^c level of the lake, appears 
somewhat difficult to conjectuie Theie is cTne distuct 
vvlteie those sand-hills«pecitliarly abtyittd, and as iriafly 
ol them yie ot a conical shape, llif 1 adjacent countiv, 
since it has become inhabited, u umvei .ally known by 
the npyell ition ot the “Sugar-loaf Settlement ” Hut 
tney ire by no means univeisally found in the shape 
of eones, (or many ot their bases present triangles, 
•quarcs, p irallelogiams, trapeziums, Ac &e 

Except the Detroit uvei, which is the gredt inlet 
fiom th^ large lakes to the wcstwaid, theie are hut lew 
meis of much magnitude lulling into Rue Grand 
liner, which inteisects a consideiable portion of the 
^lenuisula of Uppei Canada, and the Miamee, which 
waters poitionsof the states*ot Indiana diid Ohio, aie 
the only two streams of respectable size that tali mlo < 
t^ns lake But the tact is this—the geogriplueal situa-^ 
turn of the great lakes is such, thut from the considerable 
elevation ot the table-land on which their waters repos*, 
it lsgasy to conceive tfiat the surrounding country, at no, 
very gieat distance, will throw oil its suiplus waters in 
contrary directions (rom the immediate vicinity of the 
different lakes And such in faet is the case, fut 
even including the river St^ Louis, which falls into thf 
western end of lake Superior, theie is not a single tri¬ 
butary stream falling into any of the,five large lakes 
that lias any claim to highei consideration than the 
generality ot American rivers of the third and fourth 
magnitude 

Huron is the next great lake, and is situated to the 
north* antTwest ol Erie. The channel of communica¬ 
tion between the two u considerably over 100 miles 
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long , and nearly midway it expands into a respectable 
sheet of water—forty by thirty miles in extent—known 
by the name of Lake St Clair. The channel from 
Erie to St. Clair is named the Detroit River, |nd that 
upwards, from St Clair to Huron, is called the St 
Clair River The dimensions of Huron are about 240 
miles in length trom south to north—but inclining t 
little to the west,—and 120 nnles arc scarcely the 
average breadth But it is divided into two almost 
di'tinct parts by a headland which stretches far into 
the lake, and which is lei initiated by a chain of islands 
extending nearly to its north-west extremity, The 
northern portion ot it is 60 decidedly cut oil horn the 
other section, that it is now commonly known ns Lake 
Mamtoulino, although in icality it is but a part of one 
great whole The shape of Huron is somewhat trian¬ 
gular, and it is bounded on two ot its sides by Upper 
Canada, and on the third by the territory ot Michigan, 
which is about becoming a state Although Union 
lies considerably further to the uorth than either Erie 
or Ontario, yet during the most intense frosts but veiy 
little ice is formed in uny part of it. Its waters arc so 
deep that a line of some hundred fathoms would not 
lentil the bottom in the deepest parts Some portion 
of its*shoies aie remarkably wild and rocky, and the 
winds aie said to luge more violently on Huron than 
on any of the other lakes Being bounded on two 
sides by peninsulas, (the Lake District ot Upper 
Canada and the Michigan Territoiy) its rivers aie 
small mid comparatively few The Thames is one of 
the finest rivers in the distuct, but it empties itself into 
Lake St Clair. 

Tiie next large I ike is Michigan, and it has a direct 
eoinmuiiicatinn with Huron by the strait of Mithili- 
matkiiiaw Aftci entering this strait the lake extends 
neatly directly south, something over 300 miles, nml 
excepting an extensive inlet to the west, called Clreeit 
Bay, the shores ot this lake ate more tegular than those 
ot any ol the otheis, between which the average breadth 
is about fiity-hve miles it used to be leckoned about 
the same size as Erie, but accouluig to these dimen 
sums it presents u much larger suiface The wateis ol 
this lake aie said to be deeper than iven those ol 
Union, and thcieiore it may be readily <on|cclut(d that 
it nevei fiet/cs ovei (iieen Bay is almost detached 
tiom the main body ol tile lake, and is sixty m seventy 
miles long To the east ol Michigan lies ihe temtory, 
to winch is appended its own name, the southern end 
abuts upon the States of Indiana and Illinois, while 
on the west lies Ihe vast region of the iimtli-west lern- 
tory Like the other lakes, its rivers are but ot tufiing 
importance , lot at no great distance tovvaids the south 
and west some ot the brunches ol (he rivets Wabash, 
Illinois, and Mississippi have tin rr origin 

Lake Supeuor, which is the next and last ot the 
gieat chant, is, as its name indicates, superior iu st/c to 
any of the rest This lake coiynmnicalcs with Huron 
by the slioit but rather intricate channel of the River 
St Mary Its bearings from the last-named lake ate 
north-west, so that its situation is the most liortlicily 
and westerly of all the great lakes Its’lcngth from 
east to west is a ltltle over 400 nnles, and its lueadtlr 
averages about 120 Although theie are u lew toler¬ 
ably large islands in this hike, the mam body, or centre 
portion ol it, is entirely lice from all obstructions Its 
waters are shallower than those of cither Michigan or 
Huron (for they are calculated at from forty to fifty 
fathoms), yet the mam body of it remains unliozeu 
during the long»anil scveie winters common*to that 
part rjt ihe woild There is no river of importance 
empties itself into Superior. The St Louts, after a 
course of 300 or 400 miles, falls into the extreme west¬ 
ern corner of the lake , and it would be therefore (juite 
fair to consider it as the head waters of the St. Lavweifce. 
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This vest body of water, like all the other large lakes, jng evaporation out of the question) it would require 
is pure, sweet, and transparent,—well adapted to all 1466 days, or upwards of four years, for the whole of 
the purposes of domestic life. Although it is less the water to be drawn off by a channel of the estimated 
familiar/y known than the others to all but the Indian capacity. And regarding Lake Superior, which has 
nations, yet there is not an island, or a bay or inlet of an outlet of but half the capacity as that of Erie,—cal* 
any importance, that has not been ■visited by the bat- culating that it contains a superficial area of 48,000 
teaux of the traders of the North-west Fur Company square miles, with a depth of 300 feet,—it therefore 
It may not be uninteresting to give a few simple follows that it would take nearly 134 years to drain off 
calculations, in order to assist the reader in forming all its waters by the present channel, provided the sup- 
tolerably correct ideas of the immensity of the bodv of plies and evaporation were both suspended Or still 
water contained in those vast reservoirs Where the further to place the capacity of this lake in another 
Ningara river issues from Lake Erie, there is a solid light, it has a surface equal to a,belt across the Atlantic 
bed of rock across the entire channel, over which the from Liverpool to New York, of fourteen or fifteen 
water rushes at the rate of nearly seven miles per hour, miles in width, reckoning the distance betwqgp 4he two 
but as the portion of water near the surface of a stream seaports at 3325 miles. r 

always flows with somewhat greater velocity than that The rising and falling of the waters of these lakes tip 
which comes in immediate contact with the bottom and but very trifling; about two feet is the variation bed¬ 
sides of the channel, it has been calculated that the tween the highest and lowest state of the water Those 
whole body of the river flows with a rapidity of at least lying to the westward are the fullest during the month 
mx miles per hour Although the river in this particu- of May, just qfter the whole of the winfcr snows have 
lar spot is something more than 600 yards wide, yet been dissolved and poured down by innumerable streams 
for the sake of simplifying the calculation, the above into Huron and Superior; but those more to the east- 
measurement shall be adopted as the full width, while ward, Erie and Ontario, are generally the fullest in 
t tie average depth of the river is about twelve feet. June or July; allowing time for the waters of the west 
From this it will be found that 684,288,000 eub.c feet to find their way through those immense reservoirs 
of water escape from Lake Erie every hour,—or into which they are first discharged. They are never 
16,422,912,000 feet m each day of twenty-four hours perceptibly affected by the heaviest falls of rain , but 
Now calculating the lake at 240 miles in lengtli by a strong wiqd, blowing for a length of time in the 
40 in breadth, we have a surface of 9600 square miles, direction of the outlets of any of the lakes, has a 
nr 267,632,640,000 square feet; and the depth bf the powerful effect m accumulating the water whither £he 
waters of the lake averaging about fifteen fathoms wind blows, thereby increasing or diminishing the volume 
or ninety feet, the whole body of water would be of water in the nver by which the lake discharges itself, 
24,086,937,600,000 cubic feet It therefoie follows, according as the wind may happen to blow directly 
that if all the supplies of the lake were stopped, (Icav- towards, or directly from, the lake’s outlet 
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(The Upper Pool ] 


Leaving the Custom Hnusl, let us go up t0 London 
Bridge, and survey th| port of London quietly and 
attentively, at least that portion of itAvhich can be sur¬ 
veyed from the bridge .There are certainly many 
positive indications of greutne&s—but the whole scene 
iias accompaniments which much diminish its general 
effect The language of the Baron Dupm, in his 
‘ Commercial Power of Great Britain,’ though some¬ 
what less applicable now than when it was written a 
(ew years ago, is still descriptive of the port of Lon¬ 
don —“ instead of spacious quays, Iwrdered by ranges 
of lofty warehouses [the lofty warehouses of the St 
%itherine’s Docks were not then erected] and sumptuous 
edifices, adapted to every branch of an universal com¬ 
merce, the river is confineg by ungainly walls and 
palings, and clumsy jules, flic? whole surrounded by 
• srmikv and irregular sheds, and houses that cover the 
filthy banks, without even leaving a free path by the< 
water-side for foot passengers Miseri^ile, however, 
l ami offensive to the eye as this is, it is compensated by 
^certain advantages. If carts and waggons are unable 
to leach the side, in order to bring and carry away the 
cargoes of vessels, yet these vessels themselves, on 
reaching the wharf, have thei^decks immediately under 
the cranes and pulleys with which these warehouses are 
furnished, so that goods are at once shipped and un¬ 
shipped to and from their peculiar depositories These 
warehouses are themselves the depdts into which the 
products of flature and art pour from all quarters of 
the globe^orise afterwards distributed into the heart of 
the capital and the provinces.” 

Vo». V|. 


The idea of opening a line of quays on either side of 
the Thames in the port of London, and above London 
Bridge, which has been Repeatedly started, is likely to 
remain a mere theoretical project, while propeity by 
the waterside is so valuable The river side below 
London Bridge is occupied by individuals or by com¬ 
panies as entrances fo docks, wharfs, legal quays, and 
private moorings, and above it, all the way to between 
Westminster and Vauxhall Bridges (with the exception 
of a few spots, such as the Temple Gardens, the fronts 
of Somerset House, Houses of Parliament, &c ), chiefly 
as wood and coal-wharfs and an idea ol the value of 
this property may be gathered from the fuels, that a 
steam-boat company having only* five vessels cunying 
passengers between London and GiaveRend pdys 3000/ 
a-ycar for wharfage, and that a coal-mei chant, for a 
wharf so high up the liver as between Waterloo and 
Westminster Bridges pays a rent of 1000/ a-yar A 
gompany of wharfingers holding thtee wharfs stated 
that in the year 1835 there were (without reckoning 
other vessels) 5769 visits paid to their premises by 
steam-fcouts, landing or receiving 789,203 passengers 
' The Upper Pool is a great resort of the steam-boats 
connected with London, out of the entire number 
plying, there were, in 1836, no less than ninety making 
their arnvris and departures to and from it, seventy 
coasters^ and twenty foreign But here is one of wliat 
are termed the small steamers coming up, she plies 
between Woolwich and Hungerfoid Market,•and will 
pass under the bridge Although this is quite a con% 
mop thing nqw-a-days, there is still inducement ctiough 
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for Ihe young folks, ay, and some of the old folks too, 
to run from one safe ol the bridge to the other, to 
watch the vessel emerging from under the arch, and 
rereive r\ salute of smoke In going up to ITunger- 
foid Muiket, she passes under London, Southwark, 
Blackfimis, and Waterloo bridges 

The establishment ot these small steamers running 
short distances was one of Ihe most recent and severe 
of the blows dealt by steam at the watermen Yet 
they arc hardly to be termed small steamers, they 
vary from 70 to 100 tons, and not (infrequently 
carry 500 passengers When laden thev draw about 
thiee leet water At Easter and Whitsuntide holiday 
times it is not a little startling to see the crowds that 
go down to Greenwich bv these conveyances, especially 
if the weather be fine The fare is 6 d to Gieenwich, 
and 9d and Is to Woolwich, the steamers go down 
in about three-quarters of an hour to Greenwich, and 
with the tfdtf to Woolwich in an hour and a half There 
Is lately established a steam-boat company which runs 
boats so short a distance as between London Bridge 
and Westminster, for a fare of Ad 

Steam, as upplied to navigation, made but a slow 


progress at first on the Thames In 1820 (years 
after vessels propelled by steam of 500 and 600 tons 
were plying on American tivers) the answer of the 
London Custom House to the question as to what 
steamers, foreign or coasting, were connected with the 
port, is “ ml ” This does not mean that there were 
then no steam-boats on the Thames, for vessels cajiying 
passengers merely, and plying only on the.nver, arc 
not reqnned to report at the Custom House , Of exist¬ 
ing steam-boat companies there are only two that had 
vessels in 1820—the Old Margate Company, which 
had three going to Gravesend,and Margate, and the 
Gravesend.one of fifty-two tons going to Gravesend 
The following is the number of voyages, no Uvtisels, in 
1830 and 1835 — r 

1830 183S 1 



Voyage ■ 

lonnagc 

Vriynjjig 

rounn;< 

Coasting trade . , 

. 185 . 

. 48,100 .. 

. C'»l 

. 181,740 

iuieign trailo 

. 176 . 

, 2<>.5 J4 ., 

377 . 

. 84,04 i 

Total ..0. 

. 361 , 

. 73,634 ... 

1076 . 

266.1)84 


To which add, in 1880, 20 fiver steam-packets, making 
2344 voyages, and ffl 1S35, 43, making 8843 voyages 



From the large and increasing quantity of coal own barges afloat iis long as they can, or Until it is 
annually brought inio the port of London, consider- purchased, whole barge-loads beifig often sold at a time, 
able contention has been created of late years be- and delivered to the purchaser from the rivet Ii is 
tween different parties interested in the occupation their opinion, speaking generally, that docks could not >o 
of. the Pools The usual daily number of collier constructed laige enough to accommodate (heir barges, 
ships at work—disihaigmg caignes—is aliout 150, and if they were compelled to waiehonse the coal m 
and there is usually, also, fiom 350 to 400 coal- docks, it would add indtetially to the time, trouble, and 
barges, or “craft,' leceivmg coal fiom the ships for expense now reqnned But it stems linieasofiable that 
the purpose of carrying it up Jhe uver to the different so laigp a portion’d ihe Thames should be occupied by 
coa) wharfs, or going down empty There is also one branch of commonc, however important, as it 
always a greater oi less mimbei ot colliers in the river doubtless is, to the mcliopohs at large 
waiting their turn to go up to the Lower Pool, ns well When a collier s cargo is putchased, the pui<*hasei is 
ns empty ones wnilmg foi ballast or going down the bound, by a rule of the coal tiade, to unship it at the 
rivoi. ilepf at til complaints have been made of all late of not less than forty nine tons a day Theie uic 
tilth, ns a great obstruction to the general navigation, 150 meters, or weighers of coals, in the portol London, 
and Colliei Docks have been suggested as a remtdy who are appointed by a committee of the coat trdde 
Ten or eleven years ago a bill was brought into Pin- Tins committee consists ot mrft coal buyers? oi mer- 
liamcnt for making a Collier Dock iu the Isle of Dogs, chants, and nine factors, or sellers, elected by the ic- 
but the projevt was abandoned Theie is at present speetive blanches of the trade at general meetings held 
a fiesh pio|ect foot. But the coal-merehants object lor that purpose The meters are paid at the rate ot 
to Collier Docks Thev say, that while coal is both a 2d a ton toi the quantity v^luch they deliver, and iheir 
bulky and a heavv aiticle, and therefore neccssanly uverage individual eailnngs ainyunt to about 118/ 
requires room in the harbour lor the shipping connected a-yeat. • 

with it, it ih an article which can hut little boar lepeated » We naturally inquire by what delegated power the 
uiishipments, or transfers trom plate to place, hetme it, Loid Mayoi ot,London exercise* his functions of pro¬ 
reaches the consumer Ihe expense of bunging up vidiug for the care of the liver and the harbour* lie 
thirty-five tons ot coal in a baige fiom a collier iu the was accustomed to hold courts of conseivaucy, two lor 
Pool to a coal-wharf above Waterloo Budge restated each of the four counties through which that portion of 
at 13» —7* for the hire, or wear and tear of the bulge, uhe rivet runs which is under his caie—namely, Middle- 
and f»« as the lighterman’s wages for the day To sex and Suriev, and Esse! and Kent, at which persons 
linslnp this coal from the barge into the roal merchant's guilty of encroachments or nuisances were proceeded 
warehouses, and fiom thence again* to send it to the against There is still an annual sum of 300/ charged 
consumer, causes an additional expense of fropi Is, to in the accounts as the expenses of conservancy Junes 
1 v 6d per ton, exclusive ot cartage on land Every But since the commencement of the present century 
movement, m fact, delcuorates the quality of the coal, (under the provisions of the act for conducting tlip 
%i»d increases the expense of ti unsit The coal-mei- West India Docks), the practical supertotAafence of 
chants, therefore, prefer allowing the coal to he in their the river has been committed to a committee of the 
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corporation, called the “ Navigation and Port of London 
Committee,” having harbour-masters acting under it 
There are four ot these harbour-masters, having salaries 
of 500/, 400/, 350/, and 800/ respectively Other 
ofFsers are also connected with the care of the river 
and harbour—a surveyor of the Port of London, a 
watet-baihff, with his assistants, a superintendent ot 
mooring-thains, &c The average annual expense of 
the harbeflir service, taking five years ending with 1835, 
is 6115/ An annua, sum of 3407/. is spent on the 
conservancy of the river, making for river and harbour 
an annual charge oil 8583/ The members of the 
Navigation and Port of London Committee perform, of 
coursd^thsir duties gratuitously^ but an annual sum of 
00/. hi allowed them to defray their expenses 
, There is another body which is connected with the 
river Thames This is the corporation of the Trinity 
House, established in the reigij of Henry VIII It 
has extensive^md varied ppypers connected with the in¬ 
terests of British slopping and ppigaAion, having the 
care of lighthouses, beacops, bimys, &c Its principal 
business with the Thames is }])® licensing of pilots, the 
cleansing of the bed of the river, an v d the supplying ot 
vessels with ballast, of Which H h^s thp exclusive privi¬ 
lege, and from which, ip the year 1833, it drew a sum of 
25,220/ The amount pf ballast tsjien from the river 
was 422,113 tons, on which the expenses qrp stuted at 
23,046/, leaving only a dear profit of 8,iB4l 
The corjUmtion of the city of London |qok to the 
'fyiuitj House tor the removal of shoals ill the river, 
while the Trinity House, however pulling to do so, 
do not feel themselves warranted m lifting anything 
but what will be serviceable for ballast—mud, clay, &t 
being unsuited for that purpose The consequence of 
this want of a clear definition of duties has been min¬ 
imus to the river Captain Frederick Bullock, who 
lias been for some years under the orders of the Admi¬ 
ralty surveying the Thames, stated that the Poojs were 
excavated into holes and hills, “ the Upper Pool is full 
of shoals, the Lower Pool is a little bettei ’’ In the 
Lower Pool is the Limekiln shoal, which projects 
about one-third across the river, in Limchousc Reach 
there is the Whiting sho^l, which extends the whole 
way across, except a narrow, nitric ite cluuinel large 
ships cannot pass ovor this shoal l(J! Iialf-lidt Oppo¬ 
site to Greenwich thaie is anot bet shoal, at Black wall 
there is the “Middle Ground,’ and JJugshy’s Hole is 
one oJ the woist reaches m the nvei, having an exten¬ 
sive shelf on either side, as well as a middle ground 
There are various other shoals m the nvei down to 
Gravesend 

The Admiralty, on the part of the crown, has re¬ 
peated^ questioned t the ei tent of the “city’s” |uns- 
diclion on the river, on the plea that “ the ciown, by 
its prerogative, has the property in the sea, and in all 
* navigable nyers which have the flux and reflux of the 
sea, and in every arm of tfie sea or navigable river, so 
high as the sea flows, and.tins property exteuds as we]l 
*to the soil as thw water ” It disputes, therefoie, t^e 
“ city’s ” lordship of the soil But the “ city ” contends 
that the conservancy of the river conveys with it the 
loifjship of the spit and it has defended and exercised 
its rights fiom a remote periqd 

The Committee of the House of Commons of last 
year gave it as their opinion, that “ the various con¬ 
flicting jurisdictions and,claims of the Admiralty, fhe 
Trinity House, and the corporation of the city of Lou¬ 
don, over the River Thames below .the bridges, have 
had a most injurious effect on the interests of naviga¬ 
tion, and that it is desirable that they should be conso- 
hdaled and vested m Rome one responsible body, and 
that meajys should be found to provide for the removal 
of shoal sand obstructions in the river.” 
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Law qf Copyright --The term allowed by llio cxi-tmg 
law is curiously adapted to encourage the lightest woikk. 
and to leave the noblest unprotected. Its little span is 
ample for authors who seek only to amuse;—who, “ ta be¬ 
guile the time, look hko tho time ,’ —who lend *» fi Polity 
or corruption “lighter wings to tly , ”—who sparkle, blaze, 
and expire These may delight for a season the fireflies on 
the heaving sea of public opinion—the airy proofs ot tho 
intellectual activity of the ago,—yet surely it is not just tu 
legislate for these alone, and deny all reward to that li(ma¬ 
ture which aspires to endure Let us suppose an author, 
of true original genius, disgusted with the inane phraseology 
which had usurppd the place of poverty, ami devoting him¬ 
self from youth to its service,— disdaining the gauds which 
attract the careless, apd unskilled in the moving accidents 
of foitune—not seeking to triumph lit the tempest ot the 
passions, but m tho serentty which lies above them—whoso 
works shall be scoffed at—whose name made a by vvotd— 
and yet who shall persevere in his high and holy cuuise, 
giadually impressing thoughtful minds with the sense of 
truth made visible in the severost forms of beapty, until bo 
shall create the taste by which he shall be* appreciated— 
mfluence, one after another, tho master-spirits of his ugo 
—bo felt pervading every part of the national literature, 
softening, raising, and enriching it; and when at last ha 
shall And bis confidence m his own aspirations justified, 
and the name which once was tho scorn admitted to he thu 
glory V his age—he shall look forward to the close ot his 
eat tidy earcor as the event that shall conseciato Ins fame, 
and dopuve his childien of the opening harvest ho is laigm 
ning to reap As soon as his copy right becomes valuable 
it is gone I This is no imaginary vase—1 iefer to ono who 
“ m this setting part of Time ” has opened a vein ot tho 
deepest sentiment and thought before unknown—who has 
supplied the noblest antidote to the freezing effects of (he 
scientific spirit of the age—who, while he has defected that 
poeti y which is the essence of the greatest tilings, lias cast 
a gloiy around the lowliest conditions of humanity, and 
tiueed out the subtle links by which they aro connected with 
the highest—of one whose name will now find an echo, not 
only in tho heart of the secluded student, but in that of tho 
busiest of those who aie fevered by puhtual contioveixy— 
of William Wordsworth I Ought vve not to iei|mto suili 
a poet in some degiee foi the injustice of om boyhood ■“ 
Foi those works, which are now insensibly quoted by om 
most populai witters, the spmt of which now mingles with 
our intellectual almospheie, he piobably lias not lecuvcd 
thiougli thu long life he lias devoted to Ins .lit, until Uilily, 
as much as the bame labour, with nmdei ite tab nt, might 
justlv produce in a single year Shall the law, whose tt tin 
has been amply sufficient to his scoineis, now allmxl lnm 
no prolei tion because ho 1ms outlasted then si offs,— bei auso 
his lutno has liecn fostered amidst thu slutius, uml is now 
tho growth, of voids 5 —From Mi Set grant Tat fun it's 
Speech on hi it motion to consolidate the Luu"> oJ Copy¬ 
right, and to extend the ienn of its duration 


BRITISH FISHERIES-No XIV 
Tux Oystkk. 

Tub natural history of tlfe oyster might be supposed 
to present few points ot interest, its habits being c it - 
eumsenbed within a very riairqw limit This, however, 
only lenders the functions assigned to it more cm ions 
and worthy of contemplation, and it will he found on 
examination, that though its powers are.confined, they 
are not less admirably adapted to then several puiposm* 
than those of antipuls whose organization*places them 
higher in the scale c*f nature 'I lie common ovslei 
belongs to a large class of molluscs winch are protected 
by .shells consisting of two principal pieces, and aie 
hence called bivalves! Their nervous or sentient system 
is limited to the faculties of tasfe and touch, though by 
some they are believed to be sensible pf the cliAcieucc 
between darkness and light Sir A Carlisle (Hun¬ 
terian Oration, 1826) states, pn the authority of fashci- 
tneu, that “ oysters in confined beds may he seen, it t\y! 
water is clear, to close their shells whenever fhe shadow 
of a boat passes over them.” This, however, may also 
be occasioned by the agitation ot the water, a»a does 
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not afford satisfactory proof of their being endowed 
with the sense which is here presumed No especial 
organs for seeing have yet been discovered in the oyster; 
and yet,' according to the same authority, u every part 
of its exterior seems to be sensible to light, sounds, 
odours, and liquid stimulants " If an oyster happens 
to be cast on the sliore, it soon dies, but if deposited 
in places which are flooded at high water, they will 
keep their shells closed when it ebbs, and thus preserve 
their existence. It is said that when the tide flows in 
upon them, they lay with the hollow shell downwards, 
and on its reflux they turn on the other side. Each 
oyster is perfect of itself, that is, capable individually of 
reproducing its kind. The breeding months are May, 
June, and July, at which period they are said to be 
sick, 01 “ in the milk.” Oysters are not ready for the 
tnhle until about eighteen months after their being 
spawned, and not in perfection until two years and a 
half, or thiW years afterwards; and the fishermen state 
that they ought not to be taken of a less size than two 
and a half inches wide. Their age is distinguished 
by certain marks on the shell Sir Everard Home 
(Croonian Lecture, 1826) regards “ the mode of pro¬ 
pagation of the oyster as more simple than tljat of 
many plants ” In the breeding season the ovary is 
filled with a milky fluid, which contains a laige 
number of eggs, of a whitish colour. In March 
they are visible with a microscope, and in June 
they have reached their full size, and are called the 
“ spat ” Sir Everard Home says,—" At the time of 
their detachment a tube is seen, not to be detected 
before, originating in an opening between the two 
ovnrn This is the oviduct; and the embryo, when it 
enters it, has already acquired a shell. About the end 
of June the young begin to leave the ovam; and at 
the end of July none are found, either in them or in 
the oviduct” These animalcules become attached to 
stones, rocks, pieces of wood, or any other substance to 
which they can cling Places which abound with mud 
or sea-weed are injurious to their propagation Oysters 
are therefore necessarily gregarious; and Sir Anthony 
Carlisle remarks, that “ it is by no means clear that 
this congregation may not be a necessary condition for 
the foundation of the ora, and that there may not be a 
mutual diffusion of some influence analogous to that of 
the nult m fishes.” It has sometimes been asserted 
that oysters have been found growing on trees; but 
such an anomaly is easily accounted for In the West 
Indies the mango tree grows so close to the creeks and 
inlets, that its branches dip into the wnter, and oysters 
are found attached to them The branches may he 
cut, and the oysters carried to the market firmly ad- 
henng to them 

The locomotive powers of the oyster are greater than 
might be conceived, and this part of its organization 
is perhaps the most cunous part of its natural history 
The cockle, which belongs to the same class of animals, 
can spring from the bottom of a boat over the gunwale , 
and yet, to judge from its external appearance, it seems 
utterly incapable of any movement whatever. Others 
r*f this classy whose locomotive power might be regarded 
equally defective, can make for themselves a furrow in 
the sandy bottoms wherein to lie hid The muscular 
organs by which locomotion is accomplished by the 
oyster are thus described.—•“ The first consists tn«the 
adaptation of muscular fibre to the movement of the 
valves. These adductor muscles are attached to the 
opposite points in each valve, and their office is to close 
the valves by their contractility, or suffer them to ex¬ 
pand by their relaxation. The second or true Joco- 
‘xnotive organ is called the foot, and is formed of various 
flyers of fibres, which by their counteraction bestow on 
it gftat power of motion. The hinge is entirely formed 
by thdinner layer of shell. < To this hinge is superadded 


a ligament, which is elastic, and the contraction of 
which overcomes the resistance of the hinge, and shuts 
the valves close, or allows them to open at pleasure 
When the animal dies, the shell gapes, as the muscle 
has lost its power. Oysters feed on marine vegetable 
matter. They become green in three or four days, if 
put into small pits in the salt marshes where the toater 
is about three feet deep. The sea-star (A^ria* gla- 
cialvi) destroys many oysters, by clasping its rays 
round the shell, and forcing it open. Crabs and lob¬ 
sters are also destructive in a bed of oysters The shell 
of the oyster is composed of chrbonate of lime, and 
about a ceiftury ago was used medicinally in a pondered 
state. When calcined* the lime may be eiflpmyed in 
the interior of buildings, being pure und white, but it, 
wants tenacity. c 
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There are several varieties of the edible oystei dis 
tnbuted In the different quarters of the glohi^ In 
Spam they are found of a reddish colour. Theie ni# 
others elsewhere which are dark-coloured, and some 
are of several bright colours The oysters taken at 
Dieppe are of a greenish hue Although found in 
various parts of the coast, it generally happens that a 
preference is given to those which are obtained fiom 
some particular bed. In England, the “ native” oysters 
obtained about forty miles from London, at Milton, in * 
Kent, are in the highest repute, and are consumed in 
every part of England. Jh* beds at Colchester, Mal- 
dpn, Feversbam, Queenborough, Rochester, and those*- 
in the Swale and Medway are also highly esteemed, 
anti supply the London market, f here are beds in the 
tales of Wight ami Jersey, and on the coast of Woles, 
which produce in large quantities oysters for the con¬ 
sumption of the neighbouring districts. In Scotland 
the beds in the Frith of Forth, and in Musselburgh Bay, 
yfeld oysters of good flavour, and of a large size The 
Musselburgh are most in repute, and are called “ Pan- 
doers," an appellation which they have obtained from 
btfing taken close by the doors of the salt-pans. The 
“ PoldoodieB” are also oysters of excellent flavour. The 
Carlingford oyster, on the coast of the county Louth, 
are said to he of very superior flavour. In ^yiqcc, the 
oysters from Brittany have long been famous. 

• * Penny Cyclopadia,’ article CoNcaiyxtu. 1 
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from Dieppe are extensively consumed m Pans; but the 
oysters obtained near Cancalle, a town near St Malo, 
have the highest reputation One of the most cele- 
bialed resorts ot the gourmand in the French capital 
ji known by the appellation of “ Les Rochers dc Can- 
utile” In the Hinted States, the different sorts of 
oysters brought to market vary in price according to 
the repute enjoyed by the beds from whence they are 
taken 

The trade in oysters has been an object of considera¬ 
tion in England for many centuries, nnd it now ranks 
in importance with the herring, pilchard, and salmon 
fisheries The excellence ol' the English ousters was 
appreciated by the epicures of Rome, and the fornnf- 
tioft of artificial beds was an object*of attention soon 
liter the Roman conquest of the island Although 
oysters are among the natural productions of our coasts, 
yet tin* source is but little depended upon, the thtel 
supply being derived from artificial beds Brood, oi 
young oysters of a size not exceeding a penny piece, is 
obtained from various parts, and carefully planted 
The beds at Cancalle are sometimes resorted to for this 
purpose *by persons from England The superior 
means adopted for fattening oysters when transplanted 
is one of the chief causes of their excellence, for if they 
were not thus cultivated, their flavour would soon be¬ 
come less delicate. Nearly all the oysters brought to 
Eondon have been improved*by this means The 
bfeeding-places are generally held on leases by a co¬ 
partnery, consisting of a considerable number of mdi* 
viduals. The Abbey Of Feversham enjpyed the right 
of fishing within the manor of Milton until the dis¬ 
solution, and it afterwards came into the hands of a 
compuny, called the “Free Dredgers,” governed by 
rules and by-laws agreed upon at the court-baron of' 
the manor. The difficulty 6f protecting the rights of 
individuals often occasions disputes between the lessees 
of an oyster-bed and the fishermen In some places 
the fishermen contend that unfair modes of dredging 
are practised, and also that from those parts of the 
coas*t where to peculiar rights exist the brood is carried 
away amk-plemted m the beds which are protected, thus 
making the weaker party contribute to the success of 
those*who are already in possession of many important 


advantages. It is certain, howcvei, that the protected 
beds are a much more productive source of profit, both 
to the dredgers and the public, than those which, fiom 
various causes, arc left at the mercy of parties who are 
not locally interested m their preservation The oyMer 
season formerly commenced at Billingsgate on Hie 5Hi 
ot August, at midnight, but the disorders which ensued 
from the crowds which (lie occasion collected at siu li 
an unseasonable hour, led to an alteration two or three 
yeais ago, and the first sales lor the season now take 
place on the 4ih of August, at noon The seusmi ter¬ 
minates on the tilth ot May, and hence the popnlai 
observation, that oysters are always in season during 
those months in which there is an “ r ” The sale ol 
oysters is, however, carried on illegally during the 
bicediiig-season, although they are then unwholesome 
The Clerk of Billingsgate Market is empoweted to 
seize those which are offered for sale within the juris¬ 
diction of the Lord Mayor, but the magistrates at 
Rochester and Milton cannot proceed against the 
offending parties, who often escape with impunity 
During the season, the consumption of oysteis in 
Loudon is immense, and no article of diet enters so 
generally into the consumption of every class The 
number of dealers is proportionately large, and the 
poorest streets are not withouUone or two, generally 
supplied with the large but less delicate flavmiicd 
‘oyster. They are kept for consumption in tubs con¬ 
taining water, in which a quantity of salt js dissolved, 
and a little oatmeal is put in, which keeps the oysters 
,m condition. The dhse and rapidity with which oysters 
are opened by the attendant of an oyster-room will 
perhaps surprise those who have never made more 
than % single attempt Oysters at Christmas are sent 
down into the country m barrels to an enormous 
extent, in return for which supplies of turkeys and 
other country cheer are received m town The long 
stages, about thi* period, are for many days loaded 
with several hundred barrels of oysters, and frequently 
do not* take their usual complement of passengers 
in consequence, and notwithstanding the*aid of 
couple of additional horseB, the Caches are oftep 
one-third longer on the road At Billingsgate Ithe 
oysters are not brought into the usual place of sale. 
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but are sold out of the boats which lie alongside the 
market, ill quantities not under one peck Consider¬ 
able quantities are sent from Rochester, Colchester, 
and other beds m the neighbourhood, to Holland, 
German), and other parts of the Continent At the 
opening of the season, thp line of dealers extends 
along Thames Street and over London Bridge About 
,joo,ooo bushels of oysters are exported annually from 
the island of Jersey, where ?3Q boats, 1500 men, a (id 
1000 women and children, grp (employed in the season 
The demand for oysters, wherever li-pxjslp along our 
coasts, creates a profitable sop(ce of efPpioympnt to a 
class of men who necessarily fcpepwe experienced spp- 
men 

Dredging for oysters fa ffppjgipftly ftarpcfl Pft W fleets, 
as the beds lie witlnif a compifptively small space Jf 
is an interesting sight to spp ft%P these fleets purtlfig 
out early* in the morning fyf f}ieif dafly oppjrfttipns 
The cuts represent ftft W«|l 4fft£ff e r 4f>4 ft faftl Pf 
oyster-boats. T}»p «ogt8 W> fWR Ml® ft 

boy, or two men, pi are about nftPPb fePt long the 
dredge is about eighteen pounds* yyeight, P»d If re¬ 
quired to be heavier Off ft llftffl thftl) PH ft 
Each boat is provided with two dfftdjfp# 5 put the'fisher¬ 
men complain, that m the eftrjy port of the season too 
great a number of dredges, and those of too hpayy ft 
kind, are used, which injure the beds, and the latter 
part of the season is thus rendered less profitable than 
the commencement 


A VISIT TO clairvaux. 

[Concluded front No 3Cf4 J 

Tub party afterwards yisited the men. tjiey found 
them equally silent with the women, hut much more 
inquisitive, every head was turned towards them with 
a lively curiosity The first workshop was that of 
waxed cloth, which occupies fifty workmen they had 
all the appearance of liberty, and differed in nothing 
iionn those employed elsewhere. The same remark was 
made in the utliei workshops in the prison 
The most important portion qf the work is the cotton 
manufactory, in which there are 12Q looms, employing 
3‘>0 workmen, who make 1400 ells op an aveisge daily 
The write) expatiates on the endless galleries filled with 
looms, on the dense clouds of palpable dust in*wbich 
■me loses one’s self, on the creaking and thundering 
uoi-.es of the machinery, and wonders that tins manu¬ 
factory is not set apart for more serious crimes than 
t hose committed by the more fortunate wax-clot h workers 
One of the cotton manufacturers appears to haye been 
more paiticularly unlucky, he was placed in a corner, 
datk, dirty, and deprived of air, and employed in 
tinning an immense wheel , ,f with the rapidity oi four 
horses in a gallop^’- <•“ The perspiration was running 
horn his body, which was almost naked , ins eyes were 
starting out of his head, and his breast heaving rapidly* 
with fatigue ” This lecalled the idea of what the writer 1 
designates the Trade-mill of London, “ a diabolical 
invention* unknown in France.” He says it is “ a bar- # 
barous punishment, which is attempted to be justified 
by its utility, in a country where everything profitable 
is considered just.” He goes on to say, “ oqp bladders 
to think that, should one of the unfortunate wretches 
stop for a moment, either exhausted by fatigue, or 
having his attention drawn away, he runs a risk of 
being crushed by the spokes'*of the merciless wheel, 
which continues with mditferenee its eternal round The 
wheel of Clairvaux is quite another thing ” We ahould 
certainly be inclined to think so, and to copsider the 
\yeadmfil a very easy occupation compared with the 
uiitnense wheel rolling with the rapidity of “ four gal¬ 
loping horses/’ &c. &c. The incorngibles were em¬ 
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ployed here in picking cotton • there were about twenty 
at this occupation at the time of the visit 

In all the workshops the hour for beginniug is six 
in the morning the work-people rest halt an hour, 
from half-past ten until eleven, and thence continue 
tpili} four o’clock 

I|) tjbft hours of repose the prisoners may attend a 
KPbftpi of rpqtqal instruction established within the 
iygjjft. If js g femes} remark, that almost all the men at 
Clajfvaip eagerly embrace tftp ppportupity of receiving 
ipstrucfipn, but that the women mostly neglect it The 
children ui$ cqmpplled to aUpHfj" The writer states the 
pyparess mede at this whom }P be truly extraordinary 
Tpe profit of thft work flphe ift the housi is divided 
ipto tlfree pqiftons: one pf wpjcp W paid to the prof 
pjlfttpy of the wprksh«B ? |fl| Jfjf flt&pr two go to the 
niisoppr. Pl'o portipp fy him immediately, for 

v. i kPt-money, and $gf ^1# fcsjt ftft a f l»nd for h,s use 
WhftH hft leayes thf pfuqn Tftft fipcketqniiney may be 
Jftli put iff a shop fapt Whip % walls The 

K varies much ftefoyqiMf wtw mwstry « f the work - 

... i APfftft h*Vf fPfiftjVfd ft# much OS TOO francs in a 
year The money th iff f§mve op quitting the prison 
appears tq f$yy ft ftppsmerahls influence on the future 
life df the pmsn^fg. Jf if st|ted that a man who goes 
away with tftftb comes back again 

Those who g^UDftd JftSS than f|alf that sum were almost 
sure to return. Perhaps the habits of industry which 
must have been acquired by the former to get so nunh, 
may have been found as valuable a preventive of sub¬ 
sequent crime as the money itself. 

The sanatory regulations of the prisop are extremely 
good, though comprising nothing more than cleanliness, 
ventilation, and regular employment During the time 
when the cholera actually decimated the environs of 
t’laiivaux not one single case appeared in the prison 
There was an infirmary within the walls, which con¬ 
tained forty patients at the time of the writer’s visit, 
this was just one in forty of the whole iiumbei of 
prisoners The building comprises tour ranges ol, 
arcades, surrounding a very pretty square, planted with 
a great yuuety of flowers, and every care is taken to 
lender it*as cheerful and Comfortable a residence as is 
practicable 

A number of IdVter-boxes are placed about different 
parts of the prison, to receive anything the inmates 
may choose to put thefe, such as complaints of the 
conduct of the guards, or the discovery of aay plots 
that may be batching Several conspiracies arp said 
to have been detected by these means 
The food of the establishment is described as being 
very good The writer saw about 200 lbs of rice, 
with some bags of potatoes for the day’s dinner, mid 
mountains of excellent bread, divided into portions of 
a pound pud a half each The bread for the soup wtgt 
still belter. The whole it furnished by a contractor 
The children were shown to the party in their holiday 
dresses, having been gratified with a remission of schooj 
duties in honour of their visiters.’they seemed well4n ■ 
Jiealth, but were aft remarkable for ugliness, not one 
good-looking qpwngst them. Their occupation is glut e- 
inakiug, at which their dexterity is remarkable • 

There are scarcely any statistical details m the ac¬ 
count from which our information is obtained A few 
> figures give the proportion of educated and uneducated 
convicts It is strongly *in favour of the value of in¬ 
struction in preventing crime, that only twenty-eight in 
a hundred of all the prisoners had any education Define 
their arrival, but the educated who were m prison were 
less docile than the illiterate, and more frequently in¬ 
curred punishment Of those who came thick a sefcond 
tune fo prison, thirty-one in a hundred had some sort 
of education; the seat were wholly illiterate* It is 
impossible to form exact inferences, without*more 
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positive data of the relative numbers of the educated 
and uneducated out of prison ; but unless the unedu¬ 
cated portion of the population in France predominate 
greatly, the above facts show that a smaller proportion 
of the educated commit crimes than of the ignorant 
On returning to Bar-sur-Aube, the writer could not 
help making comparisons which must have shaken his 
belienn tbe policy of the regulations of Clairvaux He 
saw the pjpson for simple misdemeanours, a sort of cage 
in two compartments, where thirty persons, men, worried, 
and children were crowded together in filth and dark¬ 
ness “ Here, 1 ' says he, “ we punish errors, there 
crimes . , Criminals are taken caje of, they 
have ttoxomforts of life, every alleviation of captivity, 
the begent of employment Simple delinquents are 
Vmuished with sevete cold and stilling heat, deprivation 
if air and spate, neglect, and dangerous idleness 
Something is about to be done to remedy the evil, but 
they will still have too, much reason to envy their more 
guilty neighbours ” We think it may safely be con¬ 
cluded, from all the facts detailed in the above visit, 
that although the institutors of this great penitentiary 
have undoubtedly made it a comfortable residence, and 
have perhaps succeeded in forming an uneipensive or 
even profitable house of detention, yet so far as is re¬ 
quired to deter the hardened crimiual, and reform him 
who is less deep in depravity, the difficult problem of 
prison discipline has not been solved at Clairvaux, 
principally from the mistaken humanity vftiich docs not 
sufficiently look to the prevention of crime. 


T1IE SECRET TRIBUNALS OF WESTPHALIA. 

“The gloom of midnight will rise to the mind^f many 
a readei at the name ot the Secret Tribunals of 1, West¬ 
phalia a dimly-lighted cavern beneath the walls of 
some castle, or, peradventure, Swiss hoilclne, whprein 
sit hluck-iobed pidges in solemn silence, will be pieserit 
to his imagination, and he is prepared with lirenthless 
anxiety to peruse the details of deeds without a name* ” 
The otigm and history of the Secret Tnburmls of 
Westphalia are involved in great obscurity No 
stranger dared to be preset at any place where a (n- 
biinal was sitting, for instant death would have followad 
bis* detection, and the same fate iAvaited the member 
who lietftved the secrets el the society M neus Sylvius 
(afterwaids Pope Pius IF , Secretary of the Empcrot 
Fiedetfck III ) states, that though the number of I lie 
meiubeis usually exceeded 100,000, no motive had ever 
induced a single one to be faithless to Ills trust 
Various conjectural opinions have been advanced to 
account for the origin of these singular tribunals. The 
author Of 1 Secret Societies leans to that view of the 
matter which represents them as growing out of the 
disorganized state of society in Germany about the 
beginning of the thnteentk century At that lime 
“ anarchy and leuds pievailed to an alarming extent, 
.the castles ot the nobles became dens of rabbets, and' 
fW and justice were nowhere to be found ” It is there-* 
tore not an unnatural supposition (hat a body of inq/i 
might hand themselves together for mutual protection J 
that,* too weak to cope publicly with the public dis- 
oidel, they made their association a strictly secret one, 
and when a powerful person was guilty of a crime, and 
sentenced by a tubuiml to death, they were compelled 
to fall suddenly jppon hint to execute the sentence, 
that, acting with some degree of impartiality, as they 
appear to have done, a feai of them began to fall upon 

* ‘ Sicret Sncntics of the Middle Ages ’—' Lihrori of Knlcr- 
taming knowledge, the author adds, in a note, “The romantic 
aciumite uf the Sicret Toounals wi.l b found in So VV ScotiS 
translition uLt.mht a OhIz vou It ilic' mjpn, and in his Itu o>e 
of A«[¥"n and \nne of (ituMien Jmm various pissugea in Sir 
W Scull's tun graphical and other cssiyt, it is nlam that he 
1» lvti“l s'uh to tv the true ilmractvr of the Sicret Triluinalt ’’ 


men,—for the oppressed fell dial there was a concealed 
hand ready to avenge their wrong, and the guilty, even 
though shut up in a cttstle', feerfe fibt secure, and that, 
at last, the numbers of thtf cortfedCrtlcy inCrertsihg, and 
their power extending, the Secret Tfibunafe nsflimcd to 
themselves the right of judging all irime whatever 
committed within their assumed jithsdiefipfi. 

At all events, whatever wire the causes of the origin 
of the Febm-gerichte, 6r Secret Tribunals, they were in 
existence find lit operation ifi Westphalia by the mlddie 
of the thirteenth century. The members of the con¬ 
federacy were divided intd classes the tribunal lord, 
who had his pCeiiliar district, within which he had the 
power of erecting tribfifials, and beyond winch his 
authority did riot extend. He either presided m person 
in his court, Or he appointed a count to supply his place 
There was in general but one count to each tribunal, 
but instances occur of there being as many as seven oi 
eight. The count piesldid in the court, aqd the cita¬ 
tions of the iccused proceeded before him Next to 
the count, were the assessors, of schOppen These 
formed the main fcbdy and strength of the society 
They were nominated by the count, with the applica¬ 
tion of the tribunal lord Two persons, who were 
already in the society, were obliged to vouch on oath 
for the fitness of the Candidate to be admitted The 
schoppen were divided info (wo classes,—the knightly 
and the simple; “ for us the maxim that every mitu 
should be judged by his peers prevailed universally 
during the middle ages, it was necessary to conform to 
it also in the Fefim-trihunal'i.” 

Previous to the admission of the schoppen to the 
secrets of the society, they were termed Ignorant, 
when they had been initiated, they were called Know¬ 
ing, or Fehinenotcs It was only these last who wcie 
admitted to the secret tribunal. The initiation ot a 
schiippe was attended with a good deal of ceremony 
He appeared bare headed before the assembled tribunal, 
and was there questioned respecting his qualifications 
Then, kneeling down, with the thumb and lorehngci 
of Ills right hand on a naked sword and halier, he 
pronounced a solemn oath, in which, among other 
things, he promised to “conceal the holy Fchms fiom 
wife and child, from father and mother, from sislei and 
brother, from fire and wind, from all that the sun shines 
bn and the ram cover®, front all that is between sky and 
ground,’’ &c * 

“^’he duty of the initiated was to go through the 
Country to serve citations, and to trace out nnd denounce 
evil-doers, or if they caught them in the tact, to execule 
instant justice upon them They were also the count’s 
assessors when the tribunal sat For that put pose 
seven at least were required to be present, all belonging 
to the county in which the court was held, those be¬ 
longing to other counties might attend, but they could 
not act as assessors, they only formed a part of the 
bystanders of the court. Of these there were frequently 
some hundreds present All ^he initiated, of every 
degree, might go on lobt and on horseback through (lie 
country, for daring was the fnan who would presume to 
injure tnem, as certain death was his inevitable lot 

“ When an affaigwas brought befoie u Fehm-comt, 
the first point to be determined was whether it was u 
matter of Fehm jurisdiction Should such prove to be 
the case, the accused was summoned to appear and 
answer the charge before the public court All sorts 
of persons, dews and heathens included, might be sum¬ 
moned before tins court, at which the uninitiated 
Hchoppeq also gave attendance, and which was as 
public as any court in Germany. If the accused did 
not appear, or appeared and could not clear himself,, 
the affair was transferred to the Secret Court Civil, 
matteis also, which, bn account of a denial of satisfac-^ 
non, were brought before ihe Fehm-court, were, i#1jp*\ 
* See the oath at j>. 340 of * Secret Societies' ■) 
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manner, in cases of extreme contumacy, transferred 
hither.” 

The author of ‘ Secret Societies' repudiates the notion 
(derived, he says, from plays and romances) that the 
secret tiibunuis “ were always held m subterranean 
chambers, or in the deepest recesses of impenetrable 
forests, while night, by pouring her deepest gloom over 
them, added to their awfulness and solemnity ” They 
were not held in woods or m vaults, and rarely even 
under a roof The situation most frequently selected 
tor holding a court was some place under the blue 
canopy of heaven, for the free German still retained 
the predilection of lua ancestors for opdn space and ex¬ 
pansion A favourite place was in the neighbourhood 
of trees, from which the tribunals sometimes took their 
names—as the tribunal in the orchard, under the pear- 
tiee or the hawthorn, at the elder, at the broad oak, &c 

The Fehm-tnbunals had three different modes of 
procedure—namely, seizing the criminal m the fact, 
proceeding'against him inquisitonally or accusatorily 

It was requisite that three schoppen, or initiated, 
should be piesent in seizing and punishing a criminal 
taken in the fact. The legal language of Saxony gave 
great extent to the term “ taken in the fact ” In cases 
of murder, those that were taken with weapons in their 
hands were considered as taken m the fact; and in 
rases of theft, the person who had the key of a place 
in which stolen articles were found was considered as 
the thief, unless he ,could prove that they came there 
without his knowledge The cases, however, in which 
three of the initiated came upon a criminal in the com¬ 
mission of a crime, and acted as accusers, witnesses, 
judges, and executioners, must have been of rare oc¬ 
ean euce 

By the inquisitorial process, the man whom common 
fame charged openly and distinctly with a crime was 
not cited to appear before the court, or vouchsafed a 
lieaung Usually, one of the initiated denounced him, 
ami the court examined into the evidence If it was 
deemed sufficient, he was outlawed, or forfehmed, and 
Ins name was uiscubed in the blood-book A sentence 
was drawn out, in which all princes, lords, nobles, 
towns—eveiy person, in shoit, especially the initiated, 
were culled upon to lend their aid to justice If the 
person who was forfehmed was uninitiated, he had no 
means of knowing his danger till the halter was actually 
about lus neck A forfehmed person, when seized, was 
bung, without a moment’s delay, on a tree by the road¬ 
side it he resisted, he might be knocked down 4 and 
killed, and in that case the captors hound the dead 
body to a free, and stuck then knives beside it, to inti¬ 
mate that he had not been slain by robbers, but had 
been executed m the name of the emperor But it was 
only when crimes were of great magnitude, and the 
voice of fame loud and constant, that the inquisitorial 
process could be properly adopted 

By the accusatorial process the person had to be 
served with a summons, written on parchment, and 
sealed with at least seven seals—those of the count and 
six assessors For a good and legal service, it was re¬ 
quisite that two schoppen should either serve the accused 
openly or clandestinely at his residence, or at the place 
where he had taken refuge Should' the accused be a 
mere vagabond, one who had no fixed residence, the 
course adopted was fo send six weeks and three days 
before the day the court was to sit, and post up/our 
summonses at a cross-road which faced the four car¬ 
dinal points, placing a piece of imperial money with 
each This was esteemed good and valid service; and 
if the accused did not appear, the cotirt proceeded to 
act upon it The summons of a town or community 
was addressed to all the male inhabitants. 

“ Notwithstanding the privileges whieh the members 
of Jhe society enjoyed, and the precautions which were 
Jmployed to ensure their safety, and moreover the 
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deadly vengeance likely to be taken on any one who 
should aggrieve them, we are not to suppose the service 
of a summons to appear before a Fehm-court to have 
been absolutely free from danger. The tyrannic and 
self-willed noble, when in his own strong castle, and 
surrounded by his dependents, might not scruple to 
inflict summary chastisement on the audacious men 
who presumed to summon him to answer for his crimes 
before a tribunal; the magistrates of a town also might 
indignantly spurn at the citation to appeal before a 
Fehm-court, and tre&t its messengers as offenders. To 
provide against these cases, it was determined that it 
should be considered good service when the summons 
was affixed "by night to the gate of a town or castle, to 
the door of the house 8f the accused, or fo tlc'ilearest 
alms-house The schoppen employed were then to. 
desire the watchmen, or some person^who was going; 
by, to inform the accused of the summons being theie,' 
and they were to take away with th4m a chip cut fiom 
the gate or door, as a proof of the sqfvice for (lie 
court « 

“ If the accused was rcsotv«d to obey the summons, 
he had only to repair on the appointed day to the place 
where the court was to be held, the summons being lus 
protection. Those who would persuade us that the 
Fehm-courts were held by night in secret places say 
that the mode appointed for the accused to meet (lie 
court was for him to repair, three-quarters of an lioui 
before midnight, to the next cross-roads, where a 
schoppe was always wailing for him, who bound his 
eyes, and led him to where the court was sitting. Thin, 
however, is all mere fiction, for the place where the 
court was to be held was expressly mentioned m eveiy 
summons.” If the criminal was present, and found 
guilty, and his sentence were a capital one, he was 
immediately executed, and if he happeued to be Vme 
of the initiated, he was hung seven feet higher than 
any other, as being the greater criminal Should the 
accused not have appeared, and been, in consequence, 
outlawed, he was forfehmed by an awlul curse 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
secret tribunals were very powerful, and ns long as 
they preserved the appearance of adhering to stnet 
justice m their proceedings^they were well calculated 
for a turbulent and unsettled state of society But, 
like all other similar associations, they degenerated, 
and that too, in much the same proportion as, fijpm the 
improving state of society, their necessity and use 
became less apparent. The awe and vcnerat|pn m 
which they weie 'held, were dissipated by acts of op¬ 
pression and injustice, men began to find out that 
they could brave their power, and by the beginning of 
the sixteenth century they were denounced as “ semi¬ 
naries of villains ” A case is staged by the author of 
the work from which this article has been extracted as 
occurring in the year 1580^jwhich strongly marks how 
the secret tribunals had lost fheir original character, * 
and the indignation caused ny which doubtless greatly 
aided to deprive them of Uieir remaining influence. 

Though up to the present centuryna shadow of them* 
remained in some parts of Westphalia, they have long 
been only a subject of antiquarian curiosity, as one of 
the moststrikingsphenomena of the middle ages. TJfiey 
were only suited to a particular stale of society ; while 
that existed they were a benefit to the world; when it 
was gone they remained at variance with the state 
wftich succeeded, became pernicious, were hated and 
despised, lost all their influence anil roputation, shared 
the fate of everything human, whose character is insta¬ 
bility and decay, and have left only their memorial be¬ 
hind them ” 
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View of Derwent Water J 


In our two last Monthly Supplements (Nos 326 and 
831) a short account has been given of the Highlands 
of Scotland, intended‘principally for the use of pedes¬ 
trians, but more or less applicable to the guidance of 
«ull classes of travellers This and the following Sup¬ 
plement will be employed *in a similar sketch of the 
English Lakes The remarks in No 326 concerning 
^equipment, expense, and modes of travelling, need flo; 
Be repealed here It is to be remembered, however, 
that the days’ journeys among our English Lakes ale 
shorter, the climate on the whole waemer and better,*| 
and she heights of the mountains not so great, and 
that, as the pedestrian need never be many days sepa¬ 
rated from ius portmanteau, he may, if he thinks fit. 
make his coat-pocket fulfil tjie purpose of a knapsack 
The accommodations, everywhere, will be found suffi¬ 
ciently good, and the scale of expenses not materially 
different from that of the Highlands 
The principal approaches to this beautiful district 
ar^ by, Penrith to Keswick, and by Kendal to Bowuess 
or Ambleside. A third may be mentioned by sea from 
Livergpbl ST Whitehaven, between which ports steam- 
dcmlU are continually running. In this case Keswick 
V<Jl.VI. 


will be the first point of attraction, and the stranger 
will do well to follow (at tile expense ot a long and 
severe hill) the old road trom C'ockermonthto Keswick, 
in preference to the new one (though this is beautiful) 
through VVythop Woods,and along Bassenlhwnitc-vv.iter, 
for the sake of the inagnificciif view, which introduces 
hnn to the Lake country,from the brow of Whuilutlei, 
over the vale of Derwent. If, however, the choice ot 
a loute is not determined by convenience, that by 
Kemlal and Windermere is perhaps to bo. preferred 
It adds somewhat to the pleasure of the tour, espe¬ 
cially to pedestrians, that from the unusual compactness, 
and comparatively small extent of this mountain group, 
the whole of it may be conveniently vn-ited in short 
excursions of two, three, or four days, from certain 
places selected as head-quarters, returning to them as 
a sort of home, when fatigue or bad weather may render 
quiet desirable ‘Ambleside and Keswick will be the 
places.must commonly selected. At both the mns are 
good, lodgings abundant and comfortable, all sorts of 
accommodation m the way of carriages, saddle-horses, 
or boats, is readily procured, and the circulating libraries 
and museums offer resources against ennui in wet 
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weather, which cannot be had at the small village 
inns 

The roads here, as elsewhere, have of late been much 
improved, still there are comparatively tew over which 
a common travelling-carnage can be taken with ease, 
or even safety We Bhall give a very short outline of 
those which are passable for such vehicles, and then 
proceed to more minute description The mam road 
is that through the heart of the country, from Kendal 
to Whitehaven, by Amblesidc, Keswick, and Cockei- 
iiionth This, from the first view ot Windermere to 
the last view of Bassen111waile, a distance of some thirty 
miles, is one uninterrupted succession of beautiful and 
varied scenery, in the course of which six lakes, each of 
peculiar and distinct character, are closely viewed, and 
a mountain pass, of considerable elevation, is traversed 
at Dumnail liaise From Keswick another high road 
leads to Peririlh, distant eighteen miles Ulswater can 
be reached from Keswick, in a heavy carriage, by going 
to Becksis, eleven miles on the Penrith road, thence 
it is seven miles, through Matterdale, to Gowburrow 
Park, where the road descends on Ulswater, four miles 
iroin Patterdale Or there is a longer and easier way 
by Penruddock and Ducre to Pooley Budge, at* the 
loot of the lake. From Penrith, Lowther Castle may 
be visited, and there is a practicable road continued 
through Bampton as far as Hawcs-water. Again, there 
is a direct line from Penrith to Ambleside, distant 
twenty-five miles, by Pooley Bridge, Patterdale, and 
the pass of Kirkstone, where there is a long and la¬ 
borious ascent This road runs close along the banks 
of Ulswater, which can scarcely be surpassed in beauty 
( oruston may be reached from Ambleside, from Bow- 
ness, crossing the Ferry, by Esihwaite Water and 
Hawkshead , or from the low country to the south it 
is seen to most advantage by the latter route The 
level tract which intervenes between the mountains and 
the sea may of course be traversed without difficulty , 
and excursions may be made from it into Donneidale 
(as the vale of Duddon is called), Eskdale and Wast- 
dale, by those who cannot cross the mountains to visit 
these valleys The chief object of interest which it 
contains is the rum of FurnesB Abbey, a wealthy mo- 
nasteiy, which formerly enjoyed vast possessions, and 
exercised extensive manorial rights over the neighbour¬ 
ing countiy. It is a fine rum, and well worth a visit, 
but it lies out of the way, being fifteen or sixteen miles 
south from the foot ot Coniston or of Windermere. 
There is some pretty scenery around it, and near Ul- 
vciston, wheie the grounds of Comsliead Priory are 
much admired , but the natural beauties of this part of 
the country are hardly sufficient to tempt the tourist 
thus far from the mountains Calder Abbey is a pretty 
nun, though small, and Calder Bridge, hard by it, is 
the best station fijom which to visit Wastwater, for those 
who cannot traverse Otic pass of Sty Head From 
Calder Bridge there is a rough carriage-road by Lam- 
plugh Cross, Lowes Water, and Scale Hill, to Keswick. 
Crummock Water and BuHermere may be visited from 
Si ale Hill* and from Buttermere a short cut of nine 
miles leads dtiecfly to Keswick, tflrough the vale of 
Ne..!ands The road, however, is narrow and stony, 
and the ascent from Buttermere to the top of the pass 
called Buttermere Hawse, extremely -.evere, it should 
not be attempted with a heavy carriage, or without very 
steady horses Bassenthwaite Water, Derwent Water, 
Wiudcrincie, and Coniston Wuter, are all of them en¬ 
compassed by roads practicable for foifr- wheel carriages 
Short duves of cpmse may be taken in different,direc¬ 
tions from different places, and there are many more 
loads practicable for light open cars. 

•The physical formation of this country is peculiar 
Mr. Wordsworth, in his admirable 4 Description of the 
Scenery of the Lakes,' has compared it to a wheel, of 


which the nave is that central highest group of moun¬ 
tains, ot which Great Gavel, Scawfell, and Bowfell arc 
the principal points, the spokes being represented by 
a number of divergent valleys The resemblance is of 
course rough and imperfect; but it still serves to con¬ 
vey some notion of the structure, as it vyiuld be seen 
on a bird’s-eye view from a sufficiently elevated point 
The spokes are, “ first, the vale of Langdale, which will 
conduct the eye to Che long lake of Winanderinere, 
stretched nearly to the sea, or lather to the sands of the 
vast bay of Morecambe, scivnig here for the rim of this 
imaginary wheel. let us trace it in a direction from the 
south-east towards the south, and we shall nexj^^x our 
eyes upon the vale of Coniston, running up likewis^from 
the sea, but not (as all the other valleys do) to the nave i 
of the wheel, and therefore it may not n&ptly be repre¬ 
sented as a broken spoke, sticking in the rite, Look¬ 
ing forth again, with an incHuatioa towards the west, 
we see immediacy at our feet the vale of*Duddon, in 
which is no lake, but a eopiouf ffreate. Willing among 
fields, rocks, and mountains, and terteinttf ®g its course 
in the sands of Duddon The fourth vale next to be 
observed, namely, that of the Esk, is of the same 
general character as the last, yet beautifully discrimi¬ 
nated from it by peculiar features. Its stream passes 
under the woody steep upon which stands Muncaster 
Castle, and af(gr forming a short and narrow estuary, 
enters the sea below the small town of ftavengluss 
Next, almost due west, took down luto the deep valley 
of Wastdale, with its little chapel, and half a dozen 
neat dwellings scattered upon a plain of meadow and 
corn-ground, intersected with stone walls, apparently 
innumerable, like a large piece of luwlebs pntchwoik, 
or an array of mathematical figures, such as in the 
ancient schools of geometiy might have been sportively 
and fantastically traced out upon sand Beyond tins 
little fertile plain lies, within a bed of steep mountains, 
the long, narrow, stern, and desolate lake of Wastdale, 
and beyond this a dusky tract of level ground conducts 
the eye to the Irish Sea Next conies m view Ennei- 
dule, with its lake of bold and somewhat savage shores 
Its stream, the Ehen, or Enua, flowing through a soft 
and fertile Sountry, passes tne town ol Egremont, and 
thtf ruins of the castle; then seining, like the other 
rivers, to break the Carrier of sand thrown up by the 
winds on this tempestuous coast, enters the Irish Sen 
The vale of Buttermere, with the lake and village of 
that name, and Crummock Water beyond, next present 
themselves We will follow the main stream, the Cocker, 
through the fertile and beautiful vale of 'Lorton, till it 
is lost in the Derwent, below the noble ruins of Cocker- 
inouth Castle Lastly, Borrowdale, of which the vale 
of Keswick is only a continuation^ stretching dift north, 
brings us to a point nearly opposite the vale of Winan- 
dermere, with which we began From this it wilL 
appear that the image of*a wheel, thus far exact, is 
little more than one-half complete , but the deficiency 
on the eastern side maf be supplied by the vales of, 
Wytheburn, Ulswater, Hawes-water, the vale of Gras^ 
mere and Rydal, none of these, however, run up 
«fo the central pesnt between Great Gavel and Scawfell 
From this, hitherto our central point, take a flight of 
not more than * four or five miles eastward to the ridge 
of Helvellyn, and you will look down upon Wytheburn 
tnd St John's Vale, which are a branch of the vale of 
Keswick, upon Ulswater, Stretching due east, and not 
far beyond to tfce south-east, (though from this point 
not visible) he the lake and vale of H awes-water; and 
lastly the vale of Grasmere, Rydal, and Ambleside, 
brings you back to Wmandermere, thuB completing, 
though on the eastern side in a somewhat irregular 
manner, the representative figure of the wMtel.U < 

* Mr, Wordsworth in understated the distance—read eight at 
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It is a bold thing to attempt to improve one of Mr 
Wordsworth’s descriptions; but this one would be more 
true if the wheel had been represented as broken, and 
the rim gone on the eastern side The great valley, 
which, with one pass of comparatively small elevation, 
viz , Dunmaii Raise, extends from Keswick to Amble- 
side, divides the lake district into two separate regions, 
as dinnpletelyPas the Great Glen does the Highlands of 
Scotland and the part which lies to the east is of 
entirely'different structure, the mountain chains, and 
consequently the valleys, being parallel instead of di¬ 
vergent. Along the eastern side of the valley, from 
Rydal a* far north as Keswick, n high chain of moun¬ 
tains extends, rising first to the high pomf of Fairfield, 
—ther^broken through by the deep cleft of Gnsedale, 
—risTng again still higher to the summit of Helvellyn, 
and prolonged in a continuous undulating ridge called 
Wanthwaite Fell, which sinks into the wide valley 
extending eastwards from Keswick towards Penrith 
The western, side of this important range is, compara¬ 
tively speaking, smooth and tame; thf eastern abounds 
in wild and beautiful scenfery, except towards the north¬ 
ern end. Parallel to this, and divided from it by Pat- 
terdale and Troutbeck, runs a continuous chain of hills 
from Place Fell, including the summits of High Street 
and llill-bell (or Ill-bell) to the side of Windermere; 
and a third, separated from the second by Martindale 
and Kentmere, runs from Swarth Fell, on Ulswater, to 
Potter Fell, near Kendal, forming the avestern side of 
Mdrdule and Long Sleddale To the east of Hawes- 
\ater and Long Sleddale, the mountains sink gradually 
into a tract of high moorland called Shap Fells, con¬ 
necting the Cumbrian group with that chain of hills 
which, extending from the borders of Scotland to the 
banks of the Trent, has been called the British Apen¬ 
nines, the Pennine Cham, arid the Backbone of Eng¬ 
land The group of Skiddaw, Saddleback, and the 
lower hills to the north of them, are entirely detiched, 
both from this second division, and from Mr. Words¬ 
worth's wheel. 

The divergent structure, which belongs to much 
the latgest portion of the Cumbtiau group, leads to 
results which are best described m the words ot the 
book from which we have already quqjed at some 
length “ From the circumference lo the centre,^hat 
is, funn the sea, eft plain country, to the mountain 
stations specified, there is, m the seveial ridges that 
enclose these sales, and divide them from each other, 
—I »nean, in the forms and surfaces, fiist of the swell¬ 
ing giounds, next of the lulls and rocks, and lastly of 
the mountains—an ascent ot almost regular gradation, 
fiotn elegance and uchness, to their highest point of 
giundeur and sublimity It follows Iheitfoie from 
this, fiist, that them: tucks, hills, and mountains must 
present themselves to view in stages rising above each 
olhei, the mountains clustering together towards the 
cential point, and, next, that an observer familiar with 
the several vales, must, trotn their various position in 
teldliou to the sun, havetiad before his eyes every pos¬ 
sible embellishment of beauty, dignity, and splendour, 
which light and shadow can bestow upon objects so 
iliveisified For example, in the vale of Winander- 
mtre, if tile spectator looks for gentlS and lovely sci n?», 
his eve is turned towaids the south,—if for the gland, 
Lowaids the north, in the vale of Keswick, which (as 
hath been said) lies almost due north of this, is 
directly the reverse Hance, when the sun is setting 
lu summer, fai to the north-west, it is seen by the spec¬ 
tator, ftom the shores or breast of Wmandermere, rest¬ 
ing among the summits of the loftiest mountains, some 
of whu h will perhaps be half or wholly hidden by clouds, 

by thfe blaze of light which the orb diffuses around 
it; gpd«4be surface of the lake will reflect before the 
eye? correspondent colours through every variety of 


oeauty, and through all degrees of splendour It^the 
vale of Keswick, at the same period, the sun sets over 
(he humbler regions of the landscape, and showers 
down upon them the radiance which at once veils and 
glorifies,—sending forth, meanwhile, broad streams of 
rosy, crimson, purple, or golden light, towaids the 
grand mountains in the south and south-east, which 
thus illuminated, with all their projections and cavities, 
aud with an inteimixture of solemn shadows, are seen 
distinctly through a cool and clear atmosphere Of 
course, there is as marked a difference between the 
noontide appearance of these two opposite vales The 
bedimming ha'ze that overspreads the south, and the 
clear atmosphere and determined shadows of the clouds 
in the north, at the same time of the day, are each seen 
in these several vales with a const rast as striking The 
reader will easily conceive in what degree the inter¬ 
mediate vales partake of a kindred variety I do not 
indeed know any tract of country, in which, witluii so 
narrow a compass, may be found an dtpfal variety in 
the influences of light and shadow upon the sublime 
or beautiful features of landscape, and it is owing to 
the combined circumstances to which I have duccted 
the reader’s attention From a point between Gieat 
{>avel and Scawfell, a shepheid would not require nunc 
than an hour to descend into any one of eight of the 
principal vales by which he would be suriounded , and 
all the others lie (wall the exception of Hawes-watei)ut 
but a small distance Yet, though clustered together, 
every valley has its distinct and separate character, in 
some instances as if they had been formed in studied 
contrast to each other, and in others with the united 
pleasing differences and resemblances of a sisterly rival- 
ship ” 

TheCumbrian mountains belong almost eutuelyto the 
slate formation Granite occurs in the bed of t he Culdevv 
River, and on the stream winch runs through the deep 
ravine between Skiddaw and Saddleback , nlso between 
Wastdale and Eskdale, in a larger extent Sienite, por* 
pliyiy, and veins of trap arc of occasional occurrence, but 
not to Buch a degree us to uflect the external churactu of 
the couutiy, in reference (o which alone we have to r(in¬ 
sider its geology The slate formation is divided mio 
three groups, which differ matenallv m appc.u.im< 
These lie in ordei from noith to couth the lowest, m 
geological succession, compiciiends Saddleback, Skid- 
daw, and their dependent hills, Gnsedale f’il»e, Gmss- 
moor, aud the group oi lulls between Beiwcnt wah i 
and Ctummock, as also the southern side of (he VaU <d 
Newluuds, and the lulls about Lowes water, ami the 
lower patt of Eniierdale, passing to the sea by lit nr 
Hill, near Egreinont The se locks are soft and sluveiy, 
and form smooth slopes wtll tovered with tin/—,|iiali- 
ties to which the easy flowing outlines o( Skiddaw and 
the lulls of Newlands owe their formation The middle 
division is much harder, and very different in its ap¬ 
pearance it comprehends Helvellvn, Langdale, boi- 
rowdale, Howfell, Scawfell, life Pillar, and the greaier 
pint of the Conistou group, and forms by fir (lie 
grandest scenery in the country The mountains ot 
this group are distinguished at once horn those of 
the earlier one Jjy their boldness ot outline and mg- 
gedness of surface, ami wherever loity and ibmpt 
rocks, such as Raven Crag in Tlurlmeic t astle flag 
in Boirowdale, or Eagle Crag in Stouethwade, octut, 
wfi may set them down as belonging to this seric s, in 
which roofing slate’ is extensively quarried, in Lang¬ 
dale, Grasmere, &c. The upper division runs fmm the 
head of Windermere, near the head ot Collision, to 
Broughton, at*the mouth of the Dnddon a line diawn 
onsOttley’a map, fiom Broughton Mills to ihc spot 
maiked Yewdale Ch , follows the boumlaiv pielty 
closely Between these two series the chflertncc n, less 
strongly marked than between the first ami second* but 
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still the upper is inferior in hardness, and, consequently 
in grandeur and wildness of character, to the second 
division Its mountains also are much inferior m 
elevation 

On reaching Kendal, the stranger's first object 
• probably will be to visit Windermere Indeed the 
first view of that lake is of such uncommon loveliness, 
and forms so admirable an introduction to the fairy 
land which lies before hun, that it is worth almost any 
sacrifice to enjoy it There is, however, another route, 
of much beauty and grandeur, very little visited, which 
it better suits our plan to follow,—we mean that lo- 
waids Penrith, or Ulswater, by Long bleddale and 
Mardale Following the road from Kendal to Shap 
for about four miles, the traveller will see, far under 
him, a deep narrow valley, turning somewhat westward 
into the mountains this is Long Sleddale, into which 
a cross-road down a steep hill will conduct him If 
not one of the grandest character, it has the advantage 
at least of being thoroughly free from the intrusion of 
art There is not a new house, or a new road, or a 
new bridge, to mar its harmony and while passing 
along the narrow lanes, enclosed by thickly-lichened 
walls, tufted jwith wild flowers and crested by hedges, 
as the eye rests on the brilliant green of the meadows, 
the sparkling purity of the stream, or the autumnal 
tints of the copses, we heartily rejoice in our emancipa¬ 
tion from the turnpike-road, and acknowledge this*to 
be a genuine and lovely specimen of pastoral scenery. 
The upper portion of the dale is bleak and sterile, and 
the ascent to the summit of the pass wriiich divides it 
from Mardale is wearisome; but, on attaining the 
summit, the bird's-eye view of the deep green secluded 
glen beneath, and the abruptness and ruggedness of 
the descent, tnll strike one who is unaccustomed to 
mountain-passes with surprise and delight. There is 


a small public-house, the White Bull, where rough but 
clean accommodation may be had, at Mardale Green, 
about a mile above the head of Hawes-water This 
lake is three miles long,—“ a sort of lesser Ulswater, ’ 
Mr Wordsworth says, “with this advantage, that it 
remains undefiled by the intnfcion of bad taste,” and, 
from, the remoteness of the situation, it is long likely 
to remain so The eastern bank Is richly clothed hy 
natural wood, of no great size pr beauty, but richly 
feathering the hill-side and shore of the lake. 

From Hawes-water there is a carnage-road, already 
mentioned, to Lowther, Penrith, or Pooley Bridge To 
the walker, especially if limited in time, it will answer 
bettei to follow the western side of the lake for a mile 
or more, till his curiosity is satisfied; and then to strike 
across the mountains, leaving Kidsay Pike to the south, 
skirt round the heads of the two deep branches of Mat* 
terdale, and descend into Patterdale not far from the 
church and inn. A steep peat-track down the hill-side 
will conduct hun ,to the bridge by which he must cross 
the river Or, if he has alieafly seen Hawes-water, he 
may, on quitting Mardale Green, talle the valley be¬ 
tween Kidsay Pike aud High Street, ascend the latter, 
and 'descend into Patterdale by the wild mountain lake 
or'tarn, called HayJwater, of note to the angler. Either 
route abounds in interest, and if bis whole day’s journey 
be from Mardale to Patterdale, he may spend two or 
thr^p hours to advantage in rambling among the sum* 
mils of these mountains. The western branch of Mar* 
dale, which runs up between High Street and Harter 
Fell, and the head bf Kentmore, enclosed by these two 
mountains, and Hill-bell on the west, are wild and 
grand, and may be seen from High Street to much 
advantage That mountain is so named fronf a green'' 
track, which passes nearly over its summit, £30(1 feet 
above the sea, and is believed to indicate the site of an 
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old Roman road from Kendal to Penrith It is stated 
that pack-horses used to travel this nay within the 
memory of man 

Of Patterdale itself, including in that term the whole 
valley to the foot of Ulswater, it is difficult to say too 
much in praise It is best seen, on the whole, in goiug 
from Itooley Bndge upwards. The fault commonly 
objected against Ulswater is, that the lower part is 
tame and stintless, and it may so strike the eye in 
proceeding downwards from Patterd&le, when we are 
turning our backs upon the loftier hills, and the eye 
travels onward towards a more and more level country. 
But in got,ng upwards all thia is reversed. The clear 
strong stiffen of the Eamont, the feofl wooded scenery, 
and the bright expanse of the lake, are abundantly 
sufficient to delight the mind when not untuned for 
them by a higher excitement. Ab we proceed south¬ 
ward, the eastern bank becomes bolder; the long ridge 
of Helvellyn on, the west unfolds its shattered crags 
and deep ravines, and on reaching Gowbarrow Paik 
we enter on a woodland region of four or five miles’ 
length, which may compete with the noblest of the 
Highland Lakes, and is unequalled, in the writer’s 
opinion, m South' Britain, The bare, bold front of 
Place Fell is finely contrasted with the natural woods 
which still ornament the opposite bank, sometimes 
skirting clear gravelly bays, where the bills recede, and 
leave space for open glades; sometimes, as at Sty- 
barrow Crag, clothing a steep rock, which sinks ab¬ 
ruptly into the still, black waters of the hike. The 
ground is richly carpeted with moss and fern, varied by 
starting rocks and graceful saplings ; and, though the 
individual trees are of small sue, nowhere in England 
can the unstudied and unfailing elegance of the natural 
forest be seen in more perfection. Mr Wordsworth 
says, that artists “ speak of the trees on the banks of 
Ulswater, and especially along the bays of Stybarroiy 
Urugs, as having a peculiar character of picturesque 
intricacy m their stems and branches, which their rocky 
stations, and the mountain winds have combined to give 
them ” A constant variety of landscape is presented by 
the glens descending from Helvellyn, whose streams are 
crossed by the road as they hump into the lake fhe inn 
at Patterdale affords good quarters A week is not too 
much to devote to a leisurely examination of this neigh¬ 
bourhood, which is rich, perhaps above all other parts 
of the lakes, in materials for'the sketcher 'Hours may 
be spent glling m Gowbarrow Park, where there is a 
waterfall called Airy-force, not large, but of great 
beauty, on the rapid stream of Matterdale Every 
valley which comes down from Helvellyn—Glencoin, 
Glenriddmg, Grisedale, Deepdale, all partaking of the 
same character, yet each Rpssessmg a distinct character 
of its own—deserves a visit Glenriddmg and Grise¬ 
dale are the principal; they lead directly to the wildest 
solitudes of the mountain, wliifh contrast powerfully 
with the luxuriant, cheerful magnificence of their lower 
regions Nor should the ruggad path be left unvisited 
whb^i leads past Blowick, along the birch-sprinkled 
side of Placefell to Martmdale. Hence may be seen, 
to the best advantage, ^elvellyn, which on this side 
offers, lyy the intricate outline of its manf points and 
bleep descending ridges, the strongest contrast to the 
smooth, round-shouldered character of its western flank. 

The village of Hartshope, Mr. Wordsworth tells us, 
is remarkable for its picturesqug specimens of ancient 
cottage architecture. Near it is a small lake, called 
Brothers, or Broader-water, which occupies the centre 
of the valley. Beyond it, on the western side, “a 
stream issues from a cove richly decorated with native 
wood.* This qpot is seldom or never explored by tra¬ 
vellers; but from these sylvan and rocky recesses, 
whoever k>6ksnack on the gleaming surface of Bro- 
thers-water, or forward to the precipitous sides and 
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lofty ridges of Dove Crag, &c., will be equallv pleased 
with the beauty, the grandeur, and the wildness of 
the scenery.”* The upper part of Patterdale, and Ihe 
ascent of Kirkstone— * 

“ Where, save the rugged road we find 
Ni> appanage of human kind, 

No hint of man, if vtone or rock 
Seem uot hie handywork to mock. 

By somethiug cognji&lily shaped , 

Mockery—or model roughly hewn. 

And left, as if by earthquake strewn, 

Or from the flood escaped—'’ + 

are striking from the simplicity and magnitude of their 
features, yet inferior to several of the mountain passes 
Kirkstone is named after a huge fragment of rock 
shaped like the gable-end of a church. The descent 
upon Ambleside traverses a bare hill-side, devoid of 
interest; but it commands a noble distant view over 
Windermere and the lowland country beyond jt, with 
the mountains of Coniston and Langdale. 

The ascent of Helvellyn may be conveniently per¬ 
formed from Patterdale. A lady, with a little manage¬ 
ment, taking the track up Glenridditig to the lead- 
mines, may ride within a quarter or half a mile of the 
summit ;«immediately under which, at a depth of 65 0 
feet, lies Red Tarn], enclosed within the sweep of 
two Bharp ridges, called Striding Edge, and Swirrol 
Edge, which project from the mountain The former 
is, in some parts, as sharp as the roof of a house. One 
of the paths from Patterdale leads along it, but it re¬ 
quires Home nerve and steadiness to traverse this giddy 
height, the top of which, in many places, is said scarcely 
to afford room to plant the foot Swirrel Edge, the 
northern of the two, is crowned by the conical hill 
called Catchedicam. It was here that the remarkable 
instance of brute fidelity, which has been recorded 
both by Wordsworth and Scott, was shown in a dog, 
which during three months watched beside the corpse 
of his master, who had fallen and perished on a snow y 
spring day, in attempting to cross irom Patterdale to 
Wythburn 

11 How nourished there Tor such long time, 

He knows, who gave that love sublime, 

Anil gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate.” i 

The view from the summit of Helvellyn, is, with the 
exception of that from Scnwfell, the finest panoramic 
mountain view in the country 

Besides the carriage-roads already mentioned, there 
arc three tracks, more or less frequented, by which the 
traveller may quit Patterdale One is a rough moun¬ 
tain road, practicable for a car, which turns hard by 
the gate of Gowbarrow Park up Matterdale, and after 
traversing a dreary tract of moor, descends at Wun- 
thwaite into the vale of St John From the inn of Pat¬ 
terdale to Keswick, is fifteen or sixteen miles The 
first view of Ulswater, on descending Matterdale, is 
one of the most striking things nf the country The 
second, which is the direct way from Patterdale to Kcs- 
wtek, lies up Glenriddmg, and will not take more than 
three and a half or four hours; it crosses the ridge of 

• * Wordsworth's * description,' Ac 

t Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode to the Pass of Kirkstouo ’ 

j " -A cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December's snow, 

• A lofty precipice in front, 

* A silent tam below l ... . 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish. 

Send through the torn a lonely cheer, 

Thf crags repeat the raven's croak, 

In lyuijihonj’ austere. 

jThither the Rainbow comes— the Cloud— 

And mists, that spread the flying shroud, 

And sunbeams, and the sounding blast, * 

That, if it could, would harry past, . 

But that enormous barrier binds it fast» ' 
J Ibid. Woudswortu's ‘ Fidelity,' 
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Helvellyn, at no great distance from the summit, which 
may readily be included ljj the walk, by allowing about 
an hour more tune The third route, which is just 
practicable on horseback, runs up Gnsedalc, and pass- 
inn (Jrisedale Tarn, a lonely sheet of water, surrounded 
by three or tout \ ust hills, of smooth and sweeping out¬ 
line, descends abruptly into the sweet vale of Grasmere 
Throughout the country a finer upland glen than Grise- 
dale is hardly to he found. The distance from the inn 
at Patteidale to that at Grasmere, does not exceed eight 
or nine miles 

Ambleside is perhaps on the whole the best head¬ 
quarters for the lake® It contains as many conve¬ 
niences as Keswick, and if the situation of the town 
itself be somewhat infenor in beauty, this is fully com¬ 
pensated by Us position at the convergence of beveral 
valleys, each of which has its own distinct character 
At Keswick, on the contrary, you must go to some 
distance* before you can esenpe from the precincts of 
the vast basin in which it stands, in which, however 
the combinations may vary, the principal objects always 
ien\ain the same There is an excellent inn at Low- 
Wood, a mile and a half from Ambleside, close fo the 
lake, it is pleasanter m some respects than Amhlesidc, 
hut not so central and convenient Bownes#lies too 
tar from the higher mountains to be chosen tor an 
abiding-place 

The valleys which converge to Ambleside, are those 
of Windermere and Rydal, which are in fact one, being 
traversed by the same river, yet so completely separated 
by the approximation of the mountains between Am¬ 
bleside and llyd.il, and so different in character, as not 
to possess a single view or feature common to both, Great 
anil Little Langdule, and that smaller glen up which the 
toad to Kirkstone runs, and in which, less than a mile 
lioin Ambleside, is situated the elegant wateifall called 
btockgill Foicc The parallel valley of Tioulbcck, 
which opens to Windermere, a little below Low-wood, 
should not be unvisited It contains some good ex¬ 
amples of that peculiar and picturesque style ot cottage 
architecture, on which Mi Wordsworth, in his ‘De¬ 
scription, &c * has dwelt so much The lower part 
of Windermere is comparatively tame, and those who 
aie at all confined for time, need hardly extend their 
excursion below Bowness, which is a comfortable and 
convenient halting-place, wilh a ferry acioss the lake 
The upper poition of Windermere, about six miles 
in length, should be seen both by land and water 
There is a road on both sides,—the Low-wood side, 
hnweyer, as (he finer of the two “ the whole distance 
from Bowness is rich m diversity of pleasing or grand 
scenery, there is scaicely a field on the road-side which, 
it entered, would not give to the landscape some addi¬ 
tional channt” If possible, a fine summer evening 
should be chosen for an excursion on the lake between 
Bowness and Ambleside The splendid inountain- 
chnin tram Collision Old Man to Scawfcll and the 
Langdale Pikes is seen to moie advantage fioin the 
water than fiom the laud, and best of all when the sum, 
setting behind them, pours a flood of golden light over 
their peaks t 

Another delightful excursion, tyhich may be made yi 
one clay from Ambleside, on horseback, or m a car, is 
the cucuit of Great and Little Langdale The former 
is interior to none of the main valleys, except, perhaps, 
Bin row dale Its lower portlbn is broad, undulatingy 

1 <clily wooded, and ornamented by two small but lovely 
lakes, cal'ed, the one Loughngg Tarn, the other 
Liter Watei The Langdale Pikea toweran one con¬ 
tinuous (ace towards the upper end of the valley; and, 
foi their height, which is only 2400 feet, Yorm the 

* The pass vgc to which especially we refer hue been already 
4yoti il 111 the Penny Magazine, '' No 2S2, vol, v. 
t Wordsworth’s • Scenery of Lakes,’ p 131, 


rankest mountain group in the country They will 
e recognised at once, wherever visible, by their veiy 
peculiar and picturesque forms Under the precipitous 
brow of the more eastern peak, which is called Harrison 
Stickle, lies Stickle Tarn, the stream fiom which forms, 
m its headlong course, a waterfall, called Dungeon 
Gill *, in a deep cavity, remarkable for being crossed 
by a sort of natural bridge of fallen rock Jligfrer up, 
the stranger cannot fail to be struck with ttie deep enp- 
like termination «f the valley, enclosed by lofty> steep 
unbroken rocks In this direction egress seems to be 
barred, but a rough and precipitous mountain-path 
leads thus way into Borrowdale, over the magnificent 
pass called the Slake. The unpractised evg.wilhseek 
in vain to trace the path as it winds in snort abrupt 
turnings, a few feet at a time, among the rocks of tljfe 
upper part of the ascent. * ’ 

Our way however lies to the south, where a rugged 
track is faintly seen climbing towards a depression, or 
slack, as it 1 % provincially called, in the chain oi hills 
which separates the two Langdales Within them lies 
a spot familiar, at least in imagination, to all readers of 
Wordsworth,—for it is that in which he has placed the 
abode of his Solitary It should be described in his 
own words — 

“ A little lowlj Vale 
A lowly Vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains ; even as if the spot 
Had bleu, from eldest time, by wish of theirs 
So placed,—to be shut out from all the world 1 
Urnlike it was m shape, deep as an urn , , 

With rocks enrompassed, save that to the south 
Was one small opening, where a heath-clad ridge 
Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close , 

A quiet treeless nook, with two green fields, 

A liquid pool that glittered in the sun, 

And one hare duelling, one abode, no more 1 
It seemed the home of poverty and tod, 

Though not of want the littlo fields, made great 
By husbandry of many thnity years, 

Paul cheerful tribute to the moorland house 
—There crows the cock, single in his domain 
Thu small birds find in spring no thicket there 
To shroud them , only from the neighbouring vales * J 
The cuckoo, straggling tip to the hill-tops, 

Shouteth taint tidiugs of some gladder place.” 

To rrfany visiters the ?ale will appeal less fair than 
: in the verses of the poet dnej in truth there needs the 
summer sun, amVtlie “ concave of a blue ami cloudless 
sky,” to give light and cheerfulness to a scene eminently 
dependent on the influences reflected from the heavens 
The best view is horn the south, wheie theIzangdale 
Pikes are seen to rise high above the near inferior hills 
which lorm the urn, and best of all, in the season when 
the heatliei blossom has robed these in purple The 
“ liquid pool ” is called Blea Tarn The road passes 
along its eastern side, and thAi, descending*mto Little 
Langdale, turns due east to Ambleside Rather more 
than a mile fiom the tarn, a road turns to the wc t, 
and immediately begin* the steep ascent of Wrynose 
Either at or near the point of divergence, a third mad . 
leads south through* 'filberthwaite and Yevvdale Jo 
Collision, a low pass, but richly "wooded, and overhang 
by the giand crags of Wetherlam and the Tilberthvvaite 
Fells Thisj-oad may be traversed by cars, yet beau¬ 
tiful as it is, it is little known In Little Ltfngdale, 
two waterfalls, Colwith Foice and Skelwith Force, aie ' 
worth notice, and he within short distance of the road 
The former is of considerable height, the latter low • 
both, except in very dry<Weather, possess a considerable 
volume of wgter. 

In tins short circuit of eighteen miles almost every 
variety of mountain scenery, except that which can only " 
be seen by traversing their summits, is enjoyed Per¬ 
haps it is best seen in reverse order, beginning with 
Little Langdale. It may be varied tyafoUowmg the^ 
* See Wordsworth** * Idle Shepherd Boys/ 
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road which leads from Rydai or Grasmere over High- 
close, descending into Langdale, near the chapel The 
views from Highclose are of great beauty, and that 
from Loughrigg Fell—a higher part of the same ridge 
—is celebrated for the number of lakes aud mountains 
which jtincludgp, in consequence of the centrality of 
the podflBK although the elevation of the hill is mcon- 
MderaqJB^ 

The* lakes of Grasmere and Rydai are both situated 
on the same stream—the Rothay They aie small 
Rydai, the smaller of the two, does not exceed a mile 
in length, its banks are wooded, and it t^ gemmed 
by some^igauliful wooded islets, Grasmeie is largei, 

S od contains one bare green island. About a mile 
fom Ambleside stands Rydai Hall, the scat of the 
ariuent family of Fleming, its grounds contain two 
pretty waterfalls, and some fine old timber, the want 
ol which is greatly felt in most paits of ( the lakes 
Aiound the cotfhges, indeed, the sycamor^ may be often 
seen of great size and venerable aspect, having been 
planted and spared tor shelter, not to mention that 
it offers a less temptation to the nxe than many trees, 
hom the inferior value of its wood Au aged oul^ 
which would repay the cost of felling, is rarely to be 
seen Between Rydai and Grasmere the high road 
formerly ran winding among, and over, a succession of 
knolls, and being half hidden in its serpentine course, 
afforded a succession of exquisite views, without deform- 
iuthis lovely valley But the steepness of the hills 
was ill suited to the convenience of increasing traffic, 
and about ten years ago a new road was made, which 
i mis close along the lower end of Grasmere, and is 
fenced fiom it by a long, stiuight, odious stone wall, 
which offends the eye, and cuts the sweetest part of the 
landscape m two with its rectilinear deformity The 
best view of these lakes is obtained from a cross-ioad 
w Inch, turning ofl near the foot of Rydal-vvater, ascends 
giadually over lligh-clnsc towards Langdale, and is 
continued in anolhei dnection to the village of Gras 
*ncic, on the western side of the lake, in which, on c 
calm day, tile suriounding mountains may be seen so 
peitcctly reflected, that it is hardly possible to distin¬ 
guish wheie eaith ends nnd*water begins These re¬ 
flections throughout the # Lakes ore of unusual bulliancy 
and distinctness, a circumstance du£, probably, to the 
remaikable punty and transparency of the water, and 
nowheic, except perhaps m Derwent-waler, can they be 
better sflen than heie 

The village of Grasmeie is beautifully situated, a 
quaiter of a mile ftom the high road, at the northern 
end of the lake It contains two comfortable houses of 
entertainment, the Swan, on the high road, and the 
Red L 101 T, neai the chutch. The situation of the latter 
is to he piefetted Beyond the Swan the road begins 
la ascend the pass of Dunmatl Raise, between Ilelin- 
Crag * on the west and Fairfield on the east At the 
highest point, which is 720 feet above the sea, it passes 
dow cairn, or pile stones, which is said to have been 
raised m the year 945 by the Saxon Edmund, after the 
defeat, and death, on this spot, of Dunmail, the Butish, 
king of Cumbria, and the consequent destruction of that 
kmgdbm Beside it, along the ridge of the hill, runs 
the boundary hue of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
The pass is still called after the slain king's name 
From the plain of Grasmere another valley runs far« 
• 

* The shivered rocks on the summit of this mountain may be 
transmuted, by ail active fancy, into a vanetyaif shapes. From 
one point may be seen a boo, couchunt, wuh a lamb peacefully 
regarding the end of hia nose, from another, the verisimilitude 
ot an old woman Hence Wordsworth, in one of his ‘Poems on 
the Naming oWlacri,’ entitled ‘Joanna,’ says, in commemorating 
the wonderfuUaugh whtch startled all the mountains, 
“,7h»rancient V\ oman, seated on Helm Crag, 

Was ready with her cavern,” 


into the northern hills, on the western side of Ilelin- 
crag It is called Easdale, the lower pait is broken 
by'iocky knolls, and rendered cheerful by the bnglit 
green of meadow-land , the upper is barren and lonely. 
Near its mouth a stieum, flowing from Easdale Tam, 
precipitates it«elf down the rough hill side, and is called, 
from the whiteness of the broken water, Sour Milk Gill 
Up this seldom-visited glen the foot-travellermay pursue 
Ins way fiom Grasmere to Keswick, ascending by a 
steep and laborious climb to a narrow level tract of 
moor, after crossing which he will descend into the 
Stonethwaite blanch of Borrowdale— nor will he re¬ 
gret, though the way be longer and far more labouous, 
having exchanged the high road for the fieedom of the 
mouutain-side 

From Ambleside to Comston, several roads may he 
pursued , the usual one unites with the road from Bow- 
ncss and Ilawksheud, not far from the log yf a long 
and steep lull, which commands a noble view over the 
lake and its suirounding mountains At the foot of 
this hill lies Comston Wafer Head, where there is a 
smull but vciy comfortable inn, level with, and close to, 
the water's edge, and looking directly down the whole 
expanse The traveller will be fortunate who finds 
himself here at the full of a summer’s moon, under 
whose light the lake glitters, fai to the south, like 
silver, while the bulhancy below and above giveH a 
more awful aspect to the dark mountain* on the right 
and behind The best way, however, of approaching 
Comston is from the south, liom Newby Bridge, or 
after a visit to'Furness Abbey Comston, (sometimes 
called Thurston) water, like Ulswater, is taken emi¬ 
nently at a disadvantage if we approach if from the 
head, and m that case it will not be worth while to 
go moie than two or three miles down its sides. 
The village and church lie about a mile fiom the 
Wuter lie id, at the foot ot the Old Man, as the southern 
and highest point of these tells is culled A lofty 
iidgc sweeps louml, in a semicircular form, to the 
northern point, called Wctherlam, under which lies a 
hue tarn, called Levers Water The sides me deep, 
aud almost precipitous, and the enclosed valley might 
almost be fancied the crater of an extinct volcano 
Coppei-mining is here carried on, much to the injury 
of this magnificent scene, which it deforms by (lie in- 
tioduction of mean and unsightly objects The height 
of thepid Man is 2577 feet, and the ascent, especially 
fiom (he south, steep and difficult The view fiom it 
is inferior to no mountain view in the countiy, except¬ 
ing those fiom Scawfell and Ilelvellyn, if, indeed, it 
be mlertor to the latlci A walk of half a mile fioin 
the top, towards the noith-west, will bring the visiter 
in sight of a deep seated tarn, called Scathvvaite Tarn, 
which sends a tnbutury stream to the Dudduu, and, 
besides Levels Water, theie aie two other small turns 
on the eastern sides GoatsTar^i, on the south-vest, 
chains into Collision Those who can devote a day to 
the excursion will do well to follow the mountain lange 
’to Wethetlam, descending into Tilberthwaite, and so 
returning to Comston This lake is famous for the 
jlelicate fish called •liar, a species of trout, which in¬ 
habits the deep water, and is only taken at particular 
times of the year Large quantities aie potted, and 
sent tj> the south They do not attain a large size, 
seldom, peihaps, exceeding a pound in weight Co- 
nislon, Wiudeimere, Wastwatei, Buttermere, Cium- 
mock, and Ulswater, aie, 1 believe, the only lakes 
which coytam thftn The char of Comston stand 
highest, and those of Ulswater lowest, in repute 

A rotigh road leads round the southern shoulder of 
Comston Old Man, and climbing the high ridge called 
Waina Scar, descends into Seuthwaite This is tjie 
route which Mr. Wordsworth recommends as the !»est 
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approach to his favourite stream, the Duddon. “ At a 
point (on the descent from the Scar) elevated enough 
to show the various objects ip the valley, and not so 
high rs to dimmish their importance, the stranger will 
instinctively halt. On the foreground, a little below the 
most favourable station, a rude foot-bridge is thrown over 
the bed of the noisy brook foaming by the way-side Rus¬ 
set and craggy hills, of hold and varied outline, surround 
the level valley, which is besprinkled with grey rocks, 
plumed with birch-trees A few homesteads are inter¬ 
spersed, m some places peeping out from among the 
rocks like hermitages, whose site has been chosen for 
the behefit of sunshine as well as shelter, in other 
instances, the dwelling-house, barn, and byre, compose 
together a cruciform structure, which, with its embower¬ 
ing trees, and the ivy, clothing part of the walls and 
roof like a fleece, call to mind the remains of an ancient 
abbey. Time in most cases, and Nature everywhere, 
have gifeil a sanctity to the humble works of man, 
that are scattered over this peaceful retirement. Hence 
a harmony of tone and colour, a perfection and con¬ 
summation of beauty, which would have been marred 
had aim or purpose interfered with the course of con¬ 
venience, utility, or necessity. The brook descends in 
b taptd torrent, passing by the chuiehyard of Sea- 
thwaite The traveller is thus conducted at once into 
midst*of the wild and beautiful scenery which gave 
occasion to the Sonnets, from the 14th to the 20Ui 
inclusive. From the point where the Seathwaite brook 
joins the Duddou is a view upwards, into the pass 
through which the riter makes its way*mto the plain 
of Donneidale The perpendicular rock on the right 
bears the ancient British name of The Pen; the one 
opposite is called Walla-burrow Crag, a name that 
occurs in several places to designate rocks of the same 
character The chaotic aspect oi the scene is well 
mnrked out by the expression of a strangei, who strolled 
out while dinner was preparing, and, at his return, 
being asked by his host ‘ Which way he had been wan¬ 
dering 1 ’’ replied, ‘ As far as it is finished* ’ ” 

The upper part of the valley of the Duddon, a wild, 
bare glen, is traversed by a mountain road, the divergence 
of which, near Blea Tarn, has been mentioned in our 
account of the Lnngdale excursion This was foi inerly 
the mam road from Kendal to Whitehaven,—a fact 
which those who now traveise it, and see the nature of 
the ground over which it passes, will find it hard to 
believe. Passing up Little Lnngdale, it begins the 
ascent of Wrynose at the place which we have indicated, 
and descends upon Cockley Beck, only to crass the 
valley, and climb another mountain no less high and 
rugged, called Ilardknot, which separates Seathwaite 
from Eskdale. The views from both these passes are 
extremely grand Wheel-carriages of course on such a 
wav were never dreamt of, and the only method of con¬ 
veying goods fronl place to place was on the backs of 
pack-horses, long trams of which were often to be seen 
traversing these hills. Seventy or eighty years ago, 
or perhaps less, many of these valleys were inaccessible 
to wheel-carriages,—a condition the memory of which 
Wordsworth has preserved (Excursion, book vu ) in 
speaking"of his mountain pastor's change of abode* 
The route of which we have been speaking, is certainly 
one of those least frequented by tourists, for it is long 
and laborious; and neither in Donnerdale nor in Esk¬ 
dale is the accommodation good enough to satisfy the 
more luxurious class of travellers Mr. Wordsworth’s' 
* Sonnets to the Duddon ’ have rendered the name of 
that river tamihar, but few stranger^ know the scenery 
from which they were drawn; and the aspect,of the 
upper part of the valley, at Cockley Beck, where it 
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is crossed by the mountain road of which we have 
been speaking—is not such as, m this land of beauty, 
calls for any unusual tribute of admiration. A tract 
of desolate hills, nurses of the Esk and Duddon, 
rise towards the north-west into the lofty range of 
Scawfell and Bowfell The head of Eskdale lies be¬ 
tween these, the highest and the rotSghes^ mcfunlains 
. in the country; and we might here fancy ourselves deep 
in the recesses even of the wilder parts of the Scottish 
Highlands. The'precipices of Scawfell, and of the 
higher point of that great mountain, called The Pikes, 
tower darkly and awfully on the western Bide; and 
even on (he eastern, where Bowfell slopes <fown more 
gently, the passage of the traveller will Ik slow and 
cautious. No precipice, however, bars up the' heed aff 
the dele, which rises gradually up tr the green ridgl, 
which marks the watershed between Eskdale and 
Borrowdale, This height, itself a depression between 
Great End and Bowfell, is called Ashbourne*, in the 
guide-books ' From it we look directly down the whole 
of Borrowdale, and command a view of Derwent-water, 
with its specks of islands, the whole closed by the ele¬ 
gant pyramidal group of Skiddaw, which is hence seen 
from head to foot, and to the greatest advantage. Thu., 
however, is a divergence from our course, which must 
return towards the lower part of Eskdale The out¬ 
break of the river from this upland glen to the lower 
valley, someofive or six miles from Ash Course, forms a 
succession of falls and rapidk for a considerable distance, 
fringed with bireh and monntain-ash, the first signs of 
better soil and milder climate. These, in (heir varied 
combinations of rock and water, contain a mine of 
studies for the artist or sketchei. 

After crossing Cockley Beck, the Kendal and White¬ 
haven road begins to olunb the side of Ilardknot, and 
descends on the opposite side, with equal rapidity, down 
a still longer descent, into Eskdale. “ A Roman fort, 
called by the country-people Hardknot Castle, is most 
impressively situated half-way down the hill on the 
right of the road that descends fram Haidknot mtc.* 
Eskdale The Druidical Circle is about half a mile to 
the left of the road ascending Stoneside from the vale of 
Duddon -^the country-people call it Sunken Chuichf ” 
Proceeding down this valley, we come, about two miles 
from theftwtoflhahill, toapublfc-houseut Bout, within 
two miles of which'on the south side of the v alley, is situ¬ 
ated a very lovely waterfall, called Birkei Force, lamp a 
deep, narrow, and thickly-wooded ravine Th» stream 
is small, and the height of its shoot is not remarkable : 
but in the picturesque elegauee of its accompaniments, 
this secluded cascade is interior to none of the better- 
known lions of the country. The hills fram which it 
issues, between Eskdale and Donnerdale, areJow, but 
Black Comb, which ends the range towards the sea, 
rises nearly to 2000 feet. This mountain, though cmqj 
paratively of no great deration, commands (accoiding 
to Colonel Mudge, who pitched his tent here duiiug a 
trigonometrical survey) a th« most extensive prospect m 
.Britain. Ireland he saw from it fhore than once; bfft 

not when the sun was above the horizon. 

• 

* Wa are halfonchoed to venture a conjectural emendation, 
and write thia name Eik-Hawu Hawtr being, like tlach, a voin- 
raon name for a depression in a chain of htlla, forming a ready 
communication between two t alleys, Cumbrian pronunciation 
might easily lead a stranger into such a blunder. 

t Note to Sennet xvu. on tty Elver Duddon. 
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called the “Alhambra of Sicily” The successors of 
that most energetic soldier of fortune, Count Ruggiero, 
whose adventures are more brilliant even than those of 
our William the Conqueror, spared no pains and no 
money In decoiating Hus favourite monument of their 
piety the vast abbey-church, and nearly every part of 
the monastery are must elaborately finished The 
twisted columns which support the arcades of the clois¬ 
ters aie covered nearly all over with mosaic, and though 
not large in the diameter of their shafts these columns are 
considerable in their number, for, taking in the whole 
range of the cloisters (of which but a .section is shown 
in our engraving) there are 120 columns, and every 
one of these is exquisitely finished Some of their 
capitals are very curious, being composed of the heads 
of animals, cut with great spirit. In each division of 
the cloisters there is a richly ornamented fountain, 
and as all these are constantly supplied with clear, 
sparkling, .cqpl water, the effect during the summer 
heats is delicious From the shaded porticoes, and the 
tjol open galleries above them, the eyes of the monks 
rest upon their gardens and groves, abounding in 
odoriferous shrubs and plants, all kept fresh and doubly 
fragrant by water gushing forth on all sides, and leaping 
m marble basins The wealth and power are departed, 
the glory of the house is gone, but as a delicious place 
dI residence, the abbey ot Monreale remains unrivalled 
in the south, and was never surpassed even by the abbey 
ot Batalha, in Portugal, of which Mr Beckford gives 
such an eloquent description 

After the cloisters, the most striking feature in this 
monastery is, perhaps, the vast and truly noble stair-case, 
at the head of which there stand (or at least there stood 
a lew years ago) two large and splendid paintings, one 
being by Velasquez, and the other by Pietro Novelli, a 
native ul the town, and commonly called from it the 
“ Momealtse," or, for greater euphony, “ Morealese ” 
His vvoiks abound m other parts of the edifice, which 
also contains many beautiful pieces ot suulptuie by 
Udgim, another native artist The adjoining cathedral 
church is in the same Saracenic style, but heavier and 
somewhat less symmetric than the Benedictine house 
The general effect is, however, imposing, and this 
cluster of edifices is honourable to the taste and mag¬ 
nificence of the twelfth century *The interior of the 
cathedral is a complete crust of rich mosaic work 
Some of the tombs have a high historical interest 
here were uitened, William the Good, its founder, 
William the Bad, and many princes of the Norman 
and Sudbiau lines, some of whom gave a noble en¬ 
couragement to the then infant literature of Italy In 
the year 1811 the cathedral was greatly damaged by 
a fire, and the government has not since shown any 
zeal in restoring this national monument The autho¬ 
rities have removed a few of the more precious relics to 
Palermo, and thus, indeed, seem to have resigned 
themselves to the idea ofjthe gradual decay and falling 
to pieces of the venerable edifice 

In its scenery and accessories the whole neighbour¬ 
hood of Monreale is magic ground. About three miles 
beyond the abbey is the magnificent monastery of San 
Martino, situated in a wild and solkary dell, among 
rocks and mountains. Here also are fine galleries and 
fountains, pictures and statues Among many cu¬ 
riosities of a less questionable nature the monks pre¬ 
tend to show the identical cup from which Socrates 
drank Ills poison The library of San Martino attracted 
the attention of Europe last century by being the scene 
wheie the liteiary forgeries of the Abbatf or Ablje Vella 
were discovered and brought to light This ingenious 
.Sicilian, or this “learned swindler,’’ as he has fieen 
called, made Jiimself master of various Arabic dialects 
by several years’ study and travelling In the East; and 
on his 4 -cturn to Sicily he gave out that he had recovered 


the lost books of Livy's ‘Roman History,’ in an Arabian 
manuscript, taken from the cornice of the mosque of 
St. Sophia, nt Constantinople Before the lively sen¬ 
sation created throughout civilized Europe by the report 
of this great historical discovery had time to cool, Vella 
pretended to find, in this very library of San Martino, 
a perfect Arabic manuscript, treatings of the «vhole 
history of Sicily during the Saracen dominiorr Arabic 
scholars were scarce, and money was not The Abbt! 
and his project became amazingly popular, he received 
large sums, and went to work with such vigour that he 
had soon no fewer than six volumes of translations in 
the press. JFor some tune nothing else was talked of 
by the navans of east, west, north, and south,apho fully 
expected that, pursuing his fortuuete career, the AbbtS 
would recover m similar £uiSe the migsmg portions off 
Tacitus and Diodorus Siculus, the Register of Augus¬ 
tus, the Comedies of Menander, and m short every “ lost 
Pleiad” of Grecian and Roman literature. At length 
many ot the litgrati even braved Scylla and Charybdis, 
and went to Sicily for a sight of the inestimable manu¬ 
scripts. We presume they were, for the most part, not 
very deep in Arabic, but at last, and m an evil moment 
for the AbW, Doctor Hager, a German doctimmm et 
eruditimmtu —a wight most profound in oriental lan¬ 
guages and literature,—pounced upon the manuscripts, 
and after some examination of the matter and manner, 
the style, an^ the dates, pronounced and proved the 
whole to be a gross forgery. The bubble burst at 
once; the books were stopped On the eve of publicahoe, 
and thus perished one of the most successful attempts 
at literary imposition ever practised on the credulity of 
the learned. 


SPORTING IN GERMANY 
The diversity of soil of the respective sides of the nvcr 
Elbe, which takes its rise in the mountains of Bohemia, 
and reaches the 6 ea at Hamburgh, is one of the most 
remarkable of the natural phenomena of Germany 
Sand predominates over the whole extent of country on 
the eastern side, while on the western, as indeed m all 
southern Germany, clay forms the chief ingredient in 
the soil inconsequence, the*district on the east bank 
of She river is much less fertile y>an that on the west, 
and its Inhabitants \re less refined. The other usual 
concomitants of a sandy soil are also to be observed, 
the country being quite level, without mountains, and 
filled with morasses, which are not to be met with on 
the other side of the Elbe, except in the more northern 
parts The wood also m this district is ot a less valuable 
kind, forests, consisting principally ot pine-trees, ex¬ 
tensive muors, and barren heaths, lie along the eastern 
bank of the Elbe, on the westeih, rich meadows and 
cultivated fields delight the eye On either side ot ihe 
river game is plentiful, the description varying with * 
the nature of the country* As might be expected, 
waterfowl abound m the wil^ heaths and uncultivated 
morasses of the one side,* and parlqdges and hares in 4 
the rich and fertile lands of the other While the stag, 
the. fallow-deer, the fox, the hare, and land-fowl are 
rjrely to be found,on the eastern b£hk, the wild boar is 
undisputed master of the woods, and waterfowl of "all 
descriptions, from the majestic wild swan to the little 
strand snipe, cover the face of the streams and the 
bogs. 

The chief amusement of (he Prussian and Pomera¬ 
nian sportsman of this district consists in wild duck 
and snipe Bhootmg, which is here extremely exciting 
from its great variety. On a fine autumn morning the 
sportsman arises a few hours before break ofytay, with 
just sufficient light tor his purpose, and makiug his way 
stealthily to a flat covered with water, from^Shencj at 
a distance his attention is aroused by the cries and 
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flapping of the water by the wings of ducks of every 
possible variety, he ib invariably certain of securing a 
brace of a particular species The description of duck 
alluded to keeps close to the edge of the water about 
day-break, and dips continually into the water in search 
of food, whilst his companions are sailing peacefully in 
the centre.of tffe lake The experienced sportsman, 
well aware of this fact, never shoots at the crowd of 
birds which take wing on his approach to the shore, 
but patiently awaits the appearance of those which, on 
his disturbing the assembly, were underneath the water, 
and easily brings down two of the last flight, as they 
successively come within the range of his dBuble-bar- 
relled fowtlng-piece. Having no chance of more birds 
fcom thl water, the sportsman now repairs to the 
hearest clump o# trees, from whence he not unfre- 
quently shoots a swan, a crane, a heron, or a great 
water snipe, but may always secure three or four more 
ducks The sun is now fairly risen, and the sports¬ 
man, after having taken his breakfast, consisting gene¬ 
rally of roasted game, bread, at^ brandy, makes the 
best of his way to the nearest moor in search of snipes 
During this part of his day’s sport, he is seldom con¬ 
tent unless he procures from twenty to thirty brace of 
snipes, and not unusually a bittern or a fox The 
sportsman having dined, if the day and his strength 
permit, makes his way to the shores of the Baltic or 
East-sea, where he can safely rely on meeting with a 
few great strand-snipes, and not unlikely disturb a hare 
sleeping among the sedge Partridges are scarce here, 
instead of which is frequently found the plover, a bird 
about the sue of a common pigeon, and hi flocks of 
considerable number, it is esteemed good eating It 
is a bird of curious habits, extremely shy, and only to 
be approached by exciting its curiosity, as by coun¬ 
terfeiting a stagger, whistling oi singing loudly, and 
at the same time fastening a white handkerchief to tile 
muzzle of the gun, upon which the bird hovers suffi¬ 
ciently near the object of attraction to be within shot 
^ this bird is in high repute amongst sportsmen, and to 
give an idea of the numbers which are to be met with, 
it will be sufficient to state that a keeper generally 
shoots from 1000 to 2000 p# annum • 

The sporting of south-western Germany is of an ei^ 
tirtly different description, being altqgeLher confined to 
hares and partridges, wjiter-fnwls are seldom or ever 
to be met with The shooting season there, as with 
partiidges iu England, commences in September Par¬ 
ties of three or four, each sportsman with a single dog, 
about the middle of the day, enter a wood the dogs 
speedily raise a covey of birds, the chief object of the 
sportsman is to shoot the old cock first, inasmuch as, 
should he escape, he flies, followed by the young birds, 
to a considerable distance, in this they are generally 
successful The young birds are then marked, and 
easily shot by experienced sportsmen Fresh coveys 
are then found, and the sport continues until inter¬ 
rupted by darkness three’good shots can generally 
depend on securing Ififty partridges dunng a day’s fair' 
sport 

Hares in this diviaion of Germany are principally 
shot for the sake of their skins few of them are killed 
> during autumn, but so soon as the lower part of their 
bellies grows white, about the month of December, and 
fine frosty weather or snow sets id, the hare-hunting of 
Germany commences, a sport unknown in any' other 
part of Europe, the excitement of which it is impossible 
to describe, and which to be appreciated must have 
been enjoyed The country is parcelled out into hunt¬ 
ing districts, which belong sometimes to the crown, but 
more frequently to the neighbouring proprietor. they 
may occasss nelly be hired for sport Each ground is 
hunted only once a year, and that only on two-thirds 
of the division, the remainder being left as a preserve. 
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A party, varying in number from 70 to 110, according 
to the ground, is invited a good shot, who is al-o the 
fortunate possessor of a well-trained dog, may relv on 
an invitation After enjoying the hospitality of the 
owner at breakfast, the party set forward, under the 
guidance of two keepers intimately acquainted with the 
country they divide themselves into two bodies, the 
one going to the left, the other to the right, and form¬ 
ing, each sportsman standing at the distance of from 
50 to 100 paces apart, a large circle, not unfiequently 
of four or five miles in diameter Immediately on the 
formation of the fcircle a signal is given, and the party 
slowly advance towards the centre A single hare at 
first here and there is disturbed, and a few shots are 
heard ■ gs the sportsmen advance more hnres aic roused, 
and the noise of the discharge of fowling-pieces in¬ 
creases the hares in parlies of five or six arc then seen 
seeking an exit from destruction, and fljtng round the 
circle, they generally run round twice before they 
attempt to escape, and on the third circuit break 
through the slaughter at this period is not so great 
as might be imagined, nearly two-thirds of the hnres 
escaping This arises from their breaking the circles 
in largjr parties of from fifteen to twenty The circle 
is not yet broken, and the centie is coming near, the 
number of hares gradually increases until the enclosed 
space is almost one living mass the destruction is then 
most terrific, and the noise of the sportsmen, dogs, nnd 
guns, more like a field of battle than a baltu of 
hunters Long before there is any danger ot wound¬ 
ing each other, the hares are generally i ithcr all de- 
stioyed or have escaped, and the sport of the day is 
over, unless indeed, as is not uncommon, another 
ground has been appropriated for the afternoon’s ser¬ 
vice In good seasons, out ot one ground a party of 
100 generally kill from 300 to 400 hares, 700 or MOO 
are not uncommon numbers when the giound is changed 
The hares are immediately collected hy the attendants, 
placed in waggons, and taken at once to the furriers, 
to whom they are disposed at an average of 2v pei 
head As great order and regularity are preseived 
amongst the sportsmen, accidents are ot rare occurrence 
Each giound being hunted but once a year, is favour¬ 
able to the pieservation of game, which increases 
rapidly Giev hounds and lurchers are strictly pro¬ 
hibited in this sport. Gotha and Weimar are con¬ 
sidered the most sporting distucts of Get many. 


A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.-No XVII 
Commerce—The Docks 

The commerce of the port of London, which had been 
gradually increasing during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, outgrew in the second half the ex¬ 
isting accommodation of the harbour The “ Legal 
Quays"—quays at which vessel# weic allowed to land 
their cargoes, and at which Custom-house officers weie 
stationed—continued the same in number and extent 
as in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and though to 
these were added a,number of “ Sufferance Wharfs,’’ 
they were altogether totally inadequate to the wants 
of the shipping The port, at particular seasons, was 
often nearly blocked up by fleets of merchantmen, many 
of thfm lying at anctyir in the middle of the stream, 
and discharging their cargoes into lighters and barges. 
The only dock at that tune was a small basin on the 
south side of thj river, called the Greenland Basin, 
(since enlarged, and the name altered into the Com¬ 
mercial Docks) which was used only by a few vessels in 
the Greenland fishery. The warehouse accommodation, 
too, at the legal quays and wharfs, was quitemsufficient 
for the purposes of a trade and commerce, expanded 
with extraordinary and almost unexampled rapidity, 
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The quays were frequently covered with sugar-hogs- 
heads piled six and eight high; bales, barrels, boxes, 
and bags were to be seen heaped together in confusion 
At the seasons when the East and West India mer¬ 
chantmen arrived, the delay in the permission of the 
Custom House authorities to vessels to break bulk, 
and discharge cargoes—delay caused by the want of 
accommodation—was often most harassing, as well as 
expensive to the parties concerned , 

Along with this want of accommodation m the har¬ 
bour, there existed a system of pillage and depredation, 
which, though it was in full operation only forty years 
ago, we at the present day can scarcely think credible 
The main body of depredatois was composed of the 
lightermen, watermen, and labourers, but m not a few 
instances their practices were winked at and shared in 
by some of the revenue officers, numbers of the crews, 
and sometimes too by the mates and even the captains 
of vessels These wete backed by a host of receivers, 
who, either as publicans or us keepers of shops for the 
sale of marine stores, metal, and rags, carried on an 
extensive business in stolen property. As might be 
expected, the state of morals was c very low; the pro¬ 
perty acquired by fraud was too often spent in drunken¬ 
ness and riot. Mr Colquhoun, in his work on the 
* Commerce and Police oi the River Thames,’published 
in 1800 , has given some remarkable instances St the 
daring and audacity of the various classes of thieves on 
the river and at tile quays. He drew a number of his 
details from Parliamentary reports, ^ded by ( personal 
inquiry, and by his experience as a police magistrate; 
and though his statements have been charged with 
exaggeration, .there can be no doubt that the mischief 
which 1m exposed was an enormous one. “ I knew the 
ptfft,’’ said, in 1822 , one of the most eminent of our 
London West India merchants, Mr. Hibbert, " under 


that disgraceful situation in which it was about the 
latter end of the last century, and being a very laige 
importer of produce, I became intimately acquainted 
with the sufferings of the trade, both from want of ac¬ 
commodation, and from % system ol depredation ot 
which, in the present day, we have no idea ” An ex¬ 
ample or two ina^ellustrate this statement — 

A boat full of river piratesr-freebooters who weie in 
the habit of marking during the day the particular 
ships, lighters, and barges wlmh they meant to rob at 
night, and who would even cut loaded lighters adrift, 
following them till the tide earned them to some con¬ 
venient place to be pillaged—were weighing the anchors 
and cables of an American and a Guernsey ship, when 
the masters of the vessels, who Were asleep belbw, were 
roused by the noise, and came up on deck to see what 
was the matter. The pirates politely informed them 
that they had just taken* up their anchors and cables, 
and wishing them a very good morning, rowed off and 
escaped with their bootyi 

' The proprietor of a cargo of oil from the British 
colonies in America, which was discharging into lighters 
in the river, was, annoyed by unaccountable deficiencies, 
and determined to watch and discover the way in tfhich 
his property was abstracted. The lightermen, coming 
up with a portion of the cargo, wilfully contrived to 
Ipse the tide, and took the opportunity of turning all 
the casks with their bungsdownwards The proprietor 
at the quay caused a part of the ceiling of the lighter 
to be taken up, and filled fifteen casks with oil taken 
out of the hold, much to the provocation of the lighter¬ 
men, who vehemently affirmed that ail leakage vyas 
nothing but their fair and honest perquisites 
The captain of a ship, who insisted orMfearching a 
gang of lumpers—labourers employed in discharging 
cargoes—before they left the deck of his vessel, was 
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allowed to do so. While engaged in this, a barrel of 
sugar, his private property, which stood in the cabin, 
was emptied in a few minutes into bags, and handed 
through the window into a waterman’s boat, and earned 
clear off almost before his face 
In the month of October, 1796, a lightci was robbed 
of hve casks ot American ashes, of the value of r i0/ 
The contents were carried in bags to the house of* an 
opulent receiver, who sat up two different nights for 
the purpose. The thieves were remunerated by receiv¬ 
ing about a fourth of the value, besides being regaled 
with a supper and liquor, and the watchman received 
halfa-crotvn for his civility iu taking no qptice of the 
transaction' , 

These are but specimens of tl\p way in which the 
commerce of London suffered, and which, along with 
the want of accommodation, led to the establishment ot 
the Thames Police* and of the Docks Yet it is usfd- 

* In the first of this senes of papers on London, the credit of 
being mainly instrumental m establishing the Thames Police is 
given to Mr Colquhoun. In his work on the River, he assumes 
the merit of having suggested the plan, and record* the compli¬ 
ments he received from, public individuals aa its author There 
can he no question about Mr Colquhoun's merits as a police 
reformer, but it is due to the memory of tho late Mr. Harriot 
(whom Mr. Colquhoun mentions, with approbation of his fitness 
for the office, as having been appointed the first resident magis¬ 
trate of the Thames Police) to state that he, in lus autobiography 
entitled 1 Harriot’s Struggles through Life,’ published m 180/, 
while Mr. Colquhoua was alive,‘claims the exclusive merit ot 
having suggested the plan j and affirms that Mr. Colquhoun, to 
whom he was at the time personally unknown, having heard of it, 
mvitad him to meet hinv and to bring a copy of the plan with him 
Mil Hamot odds, “ From this time Mr. Oolquhoun incessantly 
exerted himself until he obtained the aanction of government for 
the establiahment of whnt was at first called the Marine-police, 
and but for his great exertions with the West India merchants, 
aa well as with his Grace the Duke of Portland and Mr. Dundas, 

I am satisfied that the nver-pglice would not then, if ever, Ave 
been adopted. 

« With Mr. Colnuhoun I was appointed, to act, and the office 
was opened at Midsummer, 1798 In the organisation and car- 

? ing it into complete executes, 1 need not heeitate m sajirg 
took a full share. We seixed the bid! by the horns, and never 
Spirited mi hold for upward* of two years. It was a labour not 
nnwortby of Hercules, and we succeeded, by our joint efforts, in 
bringing lrift reaionabli order some thousands of men who had 
kmgeensidered plunder u a privilege.” Mr. Harriot describe* a * 


nislung to remark how long the annoyances were borne 
before remedies were provided The merchants of 
London held meetings about the matter in 1793, and 
Parliament look the subject up in 1796, by instituting 
a formal inquny Nothing, however, was done as to 
the establishment ot docks till 1799, partly owing to 
dissensions among the merchants as to the proper mode 
of carrying out the plans, and partly to the great op 
position which was made by wharfingers and others 
interested in keeping the shipping wholly in the river 
The West India merchants, who were the greatest 
sufferers from pillage, determined on having duiks for 
I heir own trade, and were powerful enough to get their 
bill for the construction of the West India Docks 
passed 111 1799 ,111 which was a compulsory clause com 
pelting, for a certain period, all West India vessels to 
go into the docks In the following year, 1800, the 
other merchants got the bill passed for the establish¬ 
ment of the London Docks, (or rather Dock, for (he 
smaller Dock was not made for many years afterwards,) 
and 111 it, also, was a compulsory clause, requiring, for 
a certain period, all vessels laden with certain kinds ot 
cargoes—wine, brandy, &c —to enter The bill for 
making the East India Docks was passed in 1803 
Nothing farther was done in the way of establishing 
Wet Docks, with the exception of converting the Green¬ 
land Basin into the Commeacial Docks, until 1827, 
when the St. Katherine’s Docks were begun, which 
were opened towards the end of 1828, their construc¬ 
tion having been carried on with extraordinary rapidity. 

Some idea of the excitement produced by the sup¬ 
posed diversion 8f the shipping from the river into 
docks may be obtained from the fact, that the sum 
demanded as compensation (without reckoning the 
purchasing of land and houses, which cost the London 
Dock proprietors especially an enormous sum) was 
nearly 4,000,000/ sterling But of this only 677,382/ 
was paid, all the rest being disallowed. The govern¬ 
ment Ubught life legal quays for 486,087/., and granted, 

daring attack which was made upon the Thame* Police Office 
shortly after its establishment by a mob of coal-heai ers, labourers, 
&e., in which the magistrate* had to resort to fire-arms, and seve¬ 
ral individuals were shot, • 
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as compensation to persons having vested in erests in 
the “ mooring-chains” of the harbour, a sum of 138,7911 
The amount paid out of the consolidated fund, by virtue 
of the .several acts for improving the Port of London, 
and for constructing docks, was, including the purchase 
of the legal quays, 1,631,6851 

We may commence our inspection of the docks with 
those last constructed and nearest to London—the St 
Katherine’s For many years great jealousy and pre¬ 
caution were exercised at the other docks in the admis¬ 
sion of strangers and visiters, who were required to 
produce tickets, or orders for admission from a director, 
at the gates But all this is now done away, the 
gates of the different docks are freely open during 
working hours to the passing stranger, the vigilance of 
the gate-keepers, and of the dock constables or Watch¬ 
men, being considered sufficient for the protection of 
the varied and valuable property within. 

Although jthe different docks have each their charac¬ 
teristics, they may be described generally as basins for 
the reception of shipping, surrounded by warehouses 
and enclosed by walls The St Katherine’s Docks lie 
immediately below the Tower of London The ap¬ 
pearance of this establishment differs in many respects 
from that of the other docks Beauty has been f sacri¬ 
ficed to utility Here are no spacious quays, nor long 
ranges of warehouses, and though the area inclosed is 
twenty-four acres, the place has a look of being crowded 
and confined But the warehouses make up in height 
and depth what they wont in length They are six 
stones high, and are massive and capacious, the vaults 
below arc* extensive depositories The ground-floors of 
the warehouses towards the docks are eighteen feet 
high, open, and supported by pillars, a contrivance by 
which lahour and space are saved, for vessels in the 
docks can come close to the warehouses, and discharge 
their cargoes directly into them, without the necessity 
of the goods being laid down on a quay in their transit 
The docks, of winch there arc two, with an entrance- 
basin, are capable of containing from 150 to 160 ships, 
besides craflt The lock leading from the river is 195 
feet long and 45 feet broad, and is ciossed by a swing 
budge 23 feet wide The depth of water at spring 
tides is 28 feet in the lock, and thus ships of 600 and 
800 tons can come up the river with a certainty of 
admission into the docks Altogether, though the St 
Katherine’s Docks are deficient in extent or spacious¬ 
ness, as compared with the others, the solidity of 
the buildings, the completeness and ingenuity of the 
mechanical apparatus and arrangements, and the bustle 
and activity within, are calculated to make a strong 
impression on the visiter’s mind. 

From the St Katherines we can enter, crossing 
Nightingale Lane, the London Docks This is a mag¬ 
nificent establishment; it covers upwards of 100 acres 
of ground, and cost m its construction abont 3,000,000/ 
sterling There is cel|ajage here for nearly 60,000 
pipes of wine, and the tobacco warehouses can hold 
24,000 hogsheads The two docks, the larger and the 
smaller, can accommodate 800 ships From the ex¬ 
tent of the place, and the capacity of its warehouses 
(which are inferior in height and mtfcsive ponderous¬ 
ness (o those of the St Katherine’s, though imposing 
from their range), there is less of bustle and seeming 
confusion than in the docks which we had previously 
inspected * 

From the London to the West India Docks there is 
a walk of about a mile and a half. If the extent of the 
London Docks sutpnsed us, that of the West*India 
Docks will astonish still more The entire ground oc¬ 
cupied by them is about 295 acres' This includes *the 
canal across tbe Isle of Dogs, made by the corporation 
of the city of London at the same time that tne West 
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India Docks were constructing; the object of it was to 
enable vessels to avoid the circuit of the river, those 
availing themselves of it being required to pay a toll 
But the speculation proved Unsuccessful, and the eanal 
wag sold to the West India Dock Company, Who have 
turned it into a dock for wood-laden vessels. There 
have been at one time in these dockrfj on jhe (juays, 
under the sheds, and in the warehouses, as much as 
20,000,000/ worth of colonial produce,—sugar, coffee, 
rum and wine, mahogany, djewoods, &c &c The West 
India Docks has been an exceedingly successful specu¬ 
lation—the shareholders receiving for many years an 
annual dividend of ten per cent, while, at the same 
time, a large sum was accumulating as a reserve fund. 
Competition has lowered the rate of profit. * v 

The East India Docks et Blackwall? though inferior 1 
in extent to the London and the West India, are yet 
sufficiently capacious. They are surrounded by lofty 
walls Both the West India and the Eagt India Docks 
have two basinfe, termed Import and Export docks— 
their names denote their uses. “ Nothing,” says Baron 
Dupin, “ appears more simple than the idea of forming 
separate docks foT the loading and unloading of im¬ 
portations and exportations: yet infinite as the advan¬ 
tages which it affords are, in preventing confusion and 
the frauds which it naturally produces, the English 
constructed docks for more than a century before this 
idea struck them ” The East India Import Dock has 
a superficies of nineteen acres, the Export ten, and the 
basm three having to receive large vessels, they wefe 
constructed so as to have never less than twenty tluee 
feet of water 

The number of individuals who pour out of the docks 
when the hours of closing them have arrived is not a 
little remarkable Revenue officers, clerks, warehouse¬ 
keepers, engineers, coopers, and labourers of eveiy 
grade, seem actually to block up the way There 
may be about, on an average, 5000 employed in the 
St Katherine’s, London, and the West and East India 
Docks 

The following is a tabular view of the quantity of 
shipping entering the different docks m the poit of 
London few steam-boat aie omitted, as steam¬ 
boats do not use the docks, they lcqune to take off 
their wheels, m ente*mg, and thesefore when they go 
in, it is only for the purpose of repairing or laying up. 
It will be seen from this statement that there is ampie 
dock accommodation in the port of London — 
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THE TEUTONIC ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
The three great religio-military Orders of Knighthood 
which sprang out of the First Crusade were originated 
by similar motives and for similar purposes The 
Templars and the Knights of St John of Jerusalem, 
(Knights of Malta) whose history has been already 
given,Vere in existence before the formation of the 
Teutonic Order There was a German fraternity at 
Jerusalem from an early period of the twelfth century 
A benevolent German built, m 1 V'fl, an hospital for 
the receptiou of such of his countrymen as arrived 
among the crowds of pilgrims, exhausted, and without 
the means of procuring food or accommodation To 
the hospu&l was added a chapel, and a little commu- 

{ uty wasP soon formed, whose business was to minister 
o the wants of their countrymen. But the society was 
dispersed when Suladin took Jerusalem from the Cru¬ 
saders 

Towards the end of 1190, during the protracted siege 
of Acre, which place was defended by*the Saracens 
with persevering obstinacy, famine and pestilence made 
sad havoc among the disorderly multitudes of the 
assailing army The Knights Templars considered the 
Fiench as more peculiaily claiming their care, and the 
Knights of St John, the Italians Some trading citi¬ 
zens of Bremen and Lubeck, whose ships were lying 
off Acre, moved with pity at the condition of many 
. sick and wounded Geimans, who were de^itute of nil 
succour, removed the sails of their vessels, and with 
thefii erected a temporary hospital It is worth while 
remarking how, in those times, some of the gentlest 
and most self-denying offices of humanity were mingled 
with what was selfish, cruel, and savage To be a 
ciusader, no matter what the moral character might be, 
was an honourable distinction, and to perform kind 
actions to sick and wounded crusaders, while engaged 
in then attempts to letuver oi defend the Holy Land, 
was u deed of more than ordinary chanty The teiu- 
pmary hospital of the merchant-sailors soon, therefore, 
--^gathered a number of attendants, and from this cir¬ 
cumstance the thought arose of forming a German 
order of knighthood, which was instituted by Frederick, 
Duke of Swabia, about the beginning of 1191 The 
Order was named the German Brothers, Kmgtits of the 
Teutonic house or hospital of Jerusalem Their bus * 
ness was expressed to be, the attending to the wants of 
pilgrims, the conversion, or rather the conquering, ot 
infidels, the defence of the Holy Land, and the protec¬ 
tion of the church The pope, Clement HI, confirmed 
the institution of the Order, which established itself in 
Acre, when that city surrendered (after a siege of two 
years) to the united efforts of Richard I of England, 
and Philip of France. „ 

About thirty-seven years after the formation of the 

S rder, a new held for its exertions was opened m 
mi ope. At that time what js now known as Prussia 
and Lithuania, was occupied by the descendants of 
some of those numerous tribes, which, in former ages, 
by their repeated irruptions had broken up and dismem¬ 
bered the Roman empire, and subsequently became the 
founders of kingdoms „ But while neighbouring nations 
were beginning to exhibit symptoms of advancing cm- 
'< lization, and professed the Christian religion, the Prus¬ 
sians retaiued their primitive fierceness and idolatrous 
superstitious, as the Lithuanians have done to a very 
recent period. They resists^ all attempts to convert? 
them to Christianity, or to encroach on their territory, 
and they maintained an alternating bu* generally suc¬ 
cessful warfare with their neighbours, especially the 
Poles In order to make way against them, Conrad, 
Duke of Masovia, turned his eyes towards the Teutonic 
KmghtR. y&eir occupation was to fight against in¬ 
fidels;* here were infidels at home, as well as in the 
Holy Land. He therefore offered to the Order the 


m 

lands of Lobau and Culm, if the Grand Master, Her¬ 
mann de Suiza, would send a portion of the brother¬ 
hood to fight with the Prussians. This offer wus 
confirmed by the emperor, Frederic II, who also gave 
his formal approbation of the occupation, by the order, 
of whatever might be conquered from the mhabitant8| 
and bestowed on the Grand Master the dignity ot 
prince of the empire Moved by these considerations, 
the Grand Master seut Hermann Balk, in 1227, with a 
detachment of knights, into Prussia This section of 
the order soon became the most important part of it. 
They intrenched themselves m the country, built strong 
castles, such as that of Komgsberg, founded, in 1231, 
the city of Thorn, which they made the centre ot their 
operations, and commenced the conquest ot Piussia 
with determination and cruelty. Rovmg and mer¬ 
cenary spirits, for whom the Holy Laud had lost its 
attractions, enlisted themselves under the banners of 
the Teutonic knights*, and though the Prin^npis made 
some desperate efforts to retain or regain their indepen¬ 
dence, in about fifty years the entire country was sub¬ 
jugated In order to secure their possessions, the 
knights encouraged German colonics to settle under 
their protection Malte Biun says, that at one time 
they hiffi, in Prussia alone, 19,000 villages, 55 towns, 
and 48 fortified castles 

When the Holy Land was filially lost by the full of 
Acre, the Gland Master removed the head-quaileis of 
the Teutonic Knights to Venice, then to Marburg, m 
Hesse, but ultimately Manenburg, in Prussia, became 
the capital of the Order Here a massive fortress was 
built, whose ponderous walls have repeatedly resisted 
the shock of artillery Manenburg, which lies on the 
Nogat, a stream which falls into the Vistula, is at pre¬ 
sent a town of about 5000 inhabitants, and tarnes on 
a trade in cloth and linen 

Fiom the settlement of the Giaud Maslei at Muticu- 
burgtn 1309 till the close of the fourteenth ccniutv, 
was the period of the greatest powet and opulence oi 
the Teutonic Ordei An extensive tenitory acknow¬ 
ledged their dominion, and the pool and humble Ger¬ 
man brothers had become haughty and despotic loids — 
their head a sovereign priuce But with riches and 
power came the seeds of decay and ruin, corruption 
and profligacy of manners crept in, they oppressed not 
merely the natives, but those whom they invited to 
settle in the country, by their exactions, they quarreled 
ainong*themselves, and they provoked the envy of their 
neighbours by their wealth, and their haired by restless 
and insolent encroachments 

“ In 1394,” sajs Multe Biun, “ Wallenrode, the then 
Grand Master, had assembled at Rowno an army of 
200,000 soldiers belonging to the Order, and 46,000 
foreigners, lor the purpose of conqueuug Lithuania. 
The Knights met on the banks ot the Niemen, and 
were invited to an entertainment by their generul 
Contemporary wiiters state that.a servant or waiting 
brother held a small canopy of golden cloth above 
every knight, that all the dishes and drinking vessels 
were made of gold or silver, and that each guest was 
permitted to carry away hts cup and plute after (he 

* The knight, in Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ rs thus de¬ 
scribed — 

“ K. knight ther was, and that n worthy man, 

Thatolro the time that he lirste began 
To nden out, he loved thevalrie. 

Full worthy was he in hit lorilfis war, 

Anil thereto had he ridden, no man far [farther], 

As will in Christendom as m Heathenesse, 

And everthonnurcrPIur his wor'hmesse 
At Alisandro he wus when it was wonne 
Full ilfteu time he hodde ‘lie bonl begmine, 

[Hail often sat at tlu bead of the table], 

Aboren alii nations in Pruc* [Prussia | ' 

In Lettowe [Lithuania] hadde he revyod [travelled], andjn 
Ruce” [Russia], &c. &c. * 
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feast. But in a few months afterwards the same army, 
like that of Napoleon, crossed the Niemen in the most 
deplorable condition, an epidemic disease cutting off 
those t who had escaped the sword of the enemy " 

Sixteen years afterwards, the Order received another 
severe blow, from which it never recovered Jagellon, 
the Grand Duke of Lithuania, who had professed 
Christianity in order to secure the throne of Poland, 
and who was baptized under the name of Uladislaus, 
defeated the Teutonic Knights at Tannenburg, where, 
under their Grand Master, Ulric, they mustered 83,000 
men In this battle, which was fought in 1410, they 
lost more than 40,000 , and when the remains of the 
army met in Marienburg, there were only three knights 
of so distinguished a rank as to be eligible to the post 
of Grand Master Marienburg was invested by the 
victorious King of Poland ; but, by negocmlion, a 
peace was concluded, which was settled at ( Thorn in 
the beginning of 1411* 

If, after this severe chastisement, the Teutonic 
knights had remained at peace with their neighbours, 
and governed their dominions with moderation, they 
might have been masters of Prussia to this day But 
it is easier to destroy than to reform a corrupted body 
The lust of conquest,—the pride and abuse of power,— 
as well as personal profligacy,—had taken deep hold of 
them Their grinding oppression of the people pro¬ 
cured for them, in return, cn immitigable hatred, and, 
at last, in 1454, a general insurrection broke out against 
them The whole of Western Prussia renounced their 
authority, and placed themselves under the protection 
of Poland This led to one of the most disastrous and 
cruel vuirs in which the knights had hitherto been en¬ 
gaged , it lasted nearly thirteen years, in the course of 
which it is stated, that out of 21,000 villages, at least 
18,000 were reduced to ashes The war was terminated 
by the second peace of Thorn, which was concluded in 
1460 Rut the peace was anything but honourable to 
the Teutonic Knights Not only were they obliged to 
renounce Western Prussia, but they were compelled to 
hold the remainder of the country as a fie} of Poland 

The mortified knights did not long observe the con¬ 
ditions of (his treaty,—so humiliating to their gride 
New troubles arose out of their mfi actions of it Aftei 
a protracted struggle, the Poles maintained their su¬ 
premacy , and at lust, by the Treaty of Cracow, m 
1525, the Order was depnved of its soveieiguty Albert, 
the Margrave of Brandenburg, and Grand Master of 
the Order, had become a Protestant, and separated him¬ 
self from it On him, Sigismund, King of Poland, 
conferred Eastern Prussia, as a hereditary dukedom,— 
taking it altogether from the Order Albert’s de¬ 
scendant, Frederic, procured, m 1701, the dukedom to 
be converted into a kingdom, and himself to be pro¬ 
claimed the first King of Prussia, which has continued, 
to the present day, in the House of Brandenburg 

* A curious case of cogitation between the Secret Tribunals of 
Westphalia and the Teutonic Order, which occurred in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, is mentioned in * Secret Societies,’ 
pp 392-394. A shopkeeper at Leibstadt died very much indebted 
to the two ofBeere ol the Teutonic Order, whose business it was 



Thus, 800 yean after Hermann Balk entered Prus¬ 
sia, and established the Teutonic Order in it, was it de¬ 
prived of a sovereignty so unjustly and cruelly acquired, 
and so impolitically administered. The first century 
was spent m conquering the country, building castles, 
founding towns, and establishing colonies, the second 
in the enjoyment of their extensive dominion, injuxury, 
private quarrels, inroads on their neighbours; oppression 
of their subjects, and profligats living; the third cen¬ 
tury witnessed the beginning of their downfall—their 
wars proved unsuccessful, their defeats were severe, 
until at last the entire country was wrenched from 
them r 

Two years after the treaty of Cracow, in 1^7, Walter 
de Cronberg, the Grand Master, fixed his residence at 
Marienthal The Order, though deprived of its sove¬ 
reign power, was still very rich, pdisessing a number 
of estates, from which a large revenue was derived In 
1528 the Grand Master was admitted as a member of 
the circle of ^Tancoma The Order eSijoyed consider¬ 
able reputation and wealth down to the beginning of 
the piesent century, but the war which followed the 
biraking out of the French Revolution inflicted serious 
damage on it By the peace of Freiburg in 1805, the 
Grand Mastership was made hereditary in the family 
of the emperor Of Austria; m 1809 Napoleon sup¬ 
pressed it altogether, and Baden, Bavaria, Wirtemburg, 
Hesse, Nassau, &c, seized the estates which were in 
their respective territories, allowing pensions to the 
knights Austria approved of this ariangement, so, far 
as regarded the property of the Order out of its do¬ 
minions, it was also tacitly approved of by the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna in 1815, and by an arrangement made 
by the allied powers m that year, the house of the 
Order in Francfort on the Maine was assigned to 
Austria, with the estates dependent on it In con¬ 
sequence of this settlement, the Archduke Maximilian, 
as Grand Master, receives the revenue arising from 
that property, and also the produce of two estates m 
Silesian Prussia 

A branch of the Teutonic Order exists in Holland,/ 
but it has had no connexion with the main body for 
nearly three centuries This branch is called the 
bailiwick«of Utrecht IP consists principally of the 
Remains of an extensive donation made to the Order in 
1231,'when it wrffc in its infanefy, by a Munster gentle¬ 
man It was held under thq, sovereignty of the Grand 
Master of the Order, until the Reformation alteied the 
state of things in the Netherlands. The estates of the 
province of Utrecht took the bailiwick in 1580 under 
their protection, on the conditions that the Grand Com- 
mnnder should disavow obedience to the Grand Master, 
purge the order of priests, engage its members to marry, 
and admit as members persons professing the Reformed 
faith Various efforts were made to get this bailiwick 
back into the main body of the Teutonic Order nego¬ 
tiations for this purpose were going on so late as 1791, 
when they were interrupted by the French Revolution 
and the subsequent war/ Napoleon, as he had cun; 
pressed the main body m 1809,1uppressed the bain- 
wick of Utrecht in 1811. After the return of the 


uccuuut agcunut luu unicr> ui very hmko ohjuuui, which was i 

afterwarda proved to be a forgery. But the Secret Tntmnnli of I The shattered remains of this once powerful com¬ 
ity estphalia espoused the cause of V>« <pn, and by theifaid he U, um ty are thus Still to be found (but without con- 
wai enabled for many years to annoy the haughty knights. Hane \ Austria and Holland 

David, for that wai h» name, applied to the king of Poland, to I n « xlon J '« Austria and Holland, 
the 8eciet Tribunal*, to the emperor, and to the pope , hie perse¬ 
vering obstinacy wa« worthy of a better eaU(e than opo based on 
peijury and forgery. During the progress of hie exit lie wna 
cast for two year* into prison at Cologne. He could not,po8»ibly 
have kept up against the power of the Order, if he had not been 
backed by che influence of the Tribunals He ultimately was 
compelled to abandon hie suit, end he devoted the rest of hi» 
deyr to conjuring and astrology 
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BhtEM 



[Belem Castle ] . 


There ore but few rivers which exhibit so many of the 
beauties of nature, comprised in one view, as the Tagus 
near its mouth; and but very few cities which pos¬ 
sess so many circumstances contributing to picturesque 
effect as Lisbon The capital of Portugal is built upon 
a range of hit's, which form the terqjyiation of the 
Gundarama mountains, after having traversed the pro¬ 
duces of Bcira and Estremadijra. Seven of these hills 
ore covered by the city, and they may be classed in 
three groups, namely, Lisbon, or those occupied by the 
wstle of St George, the convents of St Vicente de Fora 
and La Gracia, Campo d’Orique, &c &c , which form 
the upper and principal part of tl^ city, in which are 
the government office/ 1 , palace of the Certes, arsenals, 
Ac ; Buenos Ayres, containing the palace of the Ne 
ccssidades, Estrella, &c , and Belem, the valley of Al¬ 
cantara divides the two latter groups, which is crossed 
by a bridge dedicated to St. Peter. On entering the 
Tagus, after having passed Fort St Julien, the old 
tower or castle of Belem is the first objeat we arrive at 
This beautiful specimen of the Moresque style of 
architecture stands on the sandy beach of the Tagus, 
at the point of a small bay, covering Lisbon fiom 
the sea, in conjunction with the Bouje, or Lighthouse 
, Fort, on lhe'dfposite side of the bar The batteries, 
which extend from the tower along the bank of the 
„ Von. VI. 


river, though almost entirely ruined by the Flench and 
by neglect, still mount sufficient guns to make them foi 
midable Behind the tower stands the convent of bt 
Jeronimo, now called the Casapia, or House of Charity 
To describe this building so that any idea might be 
formed of its extreme beauty or elaborate workmanship 
would be impossible the sculpture-covered chapel, with 
its walls and pillars and roof of white marble, the 
beautiful quadrangle, with its delightful fountain , the 
minaret-shaped buttresses, arc each sufficient foi a 
•treatise; suffice it to say, that there is scaicely a stone 
m the building but has some elegant Moresque device 
carved upon it Caypia signifies literally “house of 
July”—the word (pia) %ing an abbreviation of piedade, 
pity,—it is therefore appropriated to the preservation 
and education of orphans, and such children us are 
deserted by their parent^, from whatsoever cause. The 
'manner of placing children there is as follows •— 
Near the door is a circular box, in which the infant 
is laid, with the name desired written on a piece of 
paper, as tfell as ifny private sign by which it may be 
reclaimed at any future period; the box then turns on 
a pivot, and its burden is thus introduced to the interior 
Many persons too poor to educate their offspring de- 
pout them here, as at any future period, should tig: it 
fortunes prove more prosperous, they may recover them 
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on the payment of a certain fine the females are 
educated, and the product ot their industry forms part 
of their marriage portion, the males are taught useful 
tiades or professions, and when armed at a proper age 
are set up in business, or provided for in some suitable 
calling The convent is enormously rich, as few persons 
make their wills without remembering the Casapia It 
was from the front of this convent that Vasco de Gama 
took leave of Portugal when embarking on that me¬ 
morable expedition which has ranked ins native land 
as one ol the first maritime countries in the world at 
that time. 

Near the convent of St Jeronimo are the royal 
gardens and summer lodge of the queen , the building 
is plain, in the villa style, and the gardens tastelessly 
laid out and badly kept. The town of Belem is small 
and irregular, although the great number of quintas 
and palaces of the nobility give it an appearance of 
great beauty The height immediately in the rear of 
the gardens is crowned with the large and unfinished 
palace of the Adjuda, only the side towards the city has 
been finished, and about two-thirds of that facing the 
water enough, however, has been done to give an idea 
of the design The finished front consists of two stories, 
flanked at each end by square towers one story< higher, 
and ornamented with two rows of pilasters, the lower o 
the Doric, and the upper of the Ionic order; a window 
is placed in each intercolumniation, except m the oentre, 
where their place is supplied, in the lower story, by 
three archways, leading into the interior quadrangle, 
the centre projects but very little from the body of the 
building, and has a heavy and unpleasing effect, the 
towers are surmounted by trophies, and the entrances 
ornamented with statues, whose ill proportions and 
clumsy execution show but too plainly the low ebb of 
the fine arts in Portugal. The view which this build¬ 
ing commands, from its elevated position, is one of un¬ 
rivalled grandeur, and should rt ever be finished, will 
form a most delightful as well as noble residence for 
the monarchs of Portugal, but it is much to be doubted 
whether the national funds will ever be in so flourishing 
a condition as to afford the means of finishing so great 
an undertaking. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE CLIMATE OF CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 

[Krom a Corre-pomli nt ] ^ 

A mistaken opinion generally prevails regaidmg the 
climate of the United States as compared with that of 
Canada. But in speaking of the United States I would 
wish to be understood as not embracing the whole ex¬ 
tent of that vast country, but more particularly in 
reference to those Stales most commonly resorted to 
by European emigrants, comprising New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, and 
with respect to Canada, I refer more particularly to the 
Upper Province; sailed nine-tenths of all the settlers 
that annually arrive at Quebec and Montreal, leave the 
uncongenial climate of the Lower Province, and find 
their way to Upper Canada 
Before I proceed to give a comparative view of thg 
climates of these sections of the western continent, it 
may not he uninteresting to present some account of 
the character of the climate generally; and although 
the degree of cold, and the vast and rapid changes of, 
temperature, may not equally apply to alt parts of 
North America, yet tho following statements may he 
applied, more or less directly, to, ail thqse districts 
where Bittwh emigrants are likely to go in search of 
new homes • 

When.North America first became known to Euro¬ 
peans, they soon disiomed that the winters there, even 
incthe middle latitudes, were a great deal more severe 


than the same seasons in corresponding latitudes on 
the continent of Europe , and it was but reasonable to 
presume that a longer and better acquaintance with the 
newly-discovered countiy would serve to develop the 
natural causes of this somewhat singulai phenomenon 
Since that period, howsver, whole centuries have passed 
away,—generation has succeeded generation,—-yntil a 
considerable portion of that vast comment has become 
peopled by an intelligent and enlightened community, 
—and yet still no satisfactory explanation has been 
given why the winters of the middle latitudes of the 
New World are longer and more severe than those ot 
corresponding latitudes m the Old one Many persons 
have entertained an opinion that when, ia a great 
measure, the forests became cleared away, tne climate 
would become considerably milder, and more ncarib 
resemble that of corresponding latitudes on the con¬ 
tinents of Europe and Asia, and even nt this day you 
meet with many persons who still entertain this opinion, 
although, whgn questioned on that pomt, and asked to 
produce their proofs, they are not able to adduce .1 
single fact to assist in corroborating any such theory 
Some of the blder inhabitants will declare to you, that 
the winters are much less severe “now” than they weic 
forty or fifty years ago, but if credit is to be given to 
the records of those by-past tunes, we shall find that 
with one or two exceptions, some of the seasons of 
the last quarter of a century have been fully as sevete 
as any liptm record Many persons assert, and 1 
believe with some degree of accuracy, that the seasons 
in Europe, and in our own island particularly, ffaie 
undergone a remarkable change within the memory ol 
many persons now living and if such leally be the 
case, how few attempts have been made to account fm 
this change'—since no great natural phenomenon, 
like that of clearing away millions of acres of Inrest- 
timbcr, and thereby exposing the cold and moist soil 
to the action of the sun’s rays, has recently taken place 
heie, so that if the climaLe of Great Britain has actu¬ 
ally undergone a change, the cause, whatever that may 
he, must be of a different nature from that general 1/ 
supposed to affect the climate of North America 
In some of the eastern states, Vermont and New 
Hampshire for mstance/which are intersected by the 
i43rd and 44th degrees of North latitude, snow lu>- 
quently falls to the depth of Miree or four feet, and in 
some of the mountainous regions in still laigci quali¬ 
ties, and not uufrequently during the wiulei month , 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer will fall to 20°, and c\cn 
80°, below zero, or from 50° to 60° below the fici/mg 
point This extreme degree of cold, however, but lately 
continues longer than two oi three days at once, 
hut it probably occurs three or four times during the 
winter months Now these latitudes correspond to the 
proverbially mild southern departments of France, as 
well as to Spam, and the sunny valleys of notthegn 
Italy Leaving the mountainous regions out of the 
question, the elevation of those States already named i-, 
but trifling, and then distance from the ocean tragi 
100 to 200 miles The great licit during the summei 
months should also be kept in view, since the heated 
state of the earth, during the I alter part of that season, 
might reasonably be supposed to lessen, in someflegiee, i 
the rigour of the succeeding winter. The weather* 
usually becomes very warm in the latter part of May, 
and continues so, with but little intermission, until the 
autumnal equinox, abouVwhich period the nights begin 
to get cool, and slight frosts occasionally occur The 
extreme sumnfer heat but seldom reaches 90°, although 
the thermometer, in the coolest shade, will occasionally 
rise to 95° Now, if we take the two greatest extremes 
that ever occur, namely 95° and 25° below 0, we lave 
a variation m the actual state ot theUamperature ot 
120°, which is something greater than the difference of 
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temperature of the atmosphere (in the shade) in sum¬ 
mer aud boiling water!—since the difference between 
312° (the boding point) and 95° is only 117°. In 
Lower Canada the winters are still more severe than in 
those States already spoken of, but that section of 
Upper Canada lying under the 43rd parallel of latitude 
experiences a degree of cold considerably less than that 
before mentioned Some persons have imagined that 
the chmute of that part of the Upper Province lying 
contiguous to the great lakes is influenced, some way 
or another, by the vast expanse of water, but this I 
hold to be an exceedingly vague hypothesis It is true 
that the surface waters of the great lakes become tepid 
dming thft summer months,—but experience has proved 
that, so gurly as the month of December, the tempera¬ 
ture is reduced to as low a degree as that of the water 
at the depth of nfly or sixty fathoms, so that it can 
scarcely be supposed that a body of water, whose tem¬ 
perature does not much exceed (if at all) 40°, should 
possess any peculiar influence, so as to a lessen materi¬ 
ally the severity of the climate during the long winters 
Were such actually the case, how is it that the degree 
of cold experienced at the cities of Boston and New 
York (both situated near the sea) is fully equal to that 
of places under the same parallels of latitude, although 
situated in the interior of the country, 50 or 100 miles 
from the sea-shore? Another circumstance might be 
adduced to show that the climate of Upper Canada is 
mi influenced by the great fresh-water JaJces, for the 
dis^nct adjoining Lake Erie enjoys the mildest climate 
ol any part of the province, and yet that lake is much 
flic shallowest one in the whole range, in consequence 
of which its wateis are reduced fo so low a temperature 
tb it no lticortsideiable poition of it closes with ice 
dining the gieatei part of winter If, therefore, the 
climate of the Upper Province is not acted upon by 
leason of its contiguity to the great lakes, some other 
cause remains to be discovered m older to account 
satisfactorily for tins fact, namely, that the sectiou of 
Upper Canada boidenng upon lakes Eric and hinciau 
cn|ojs a milder climate than any of the Stales of the 
Union under the same parallel of latitude, or even 2° 
oi 3° faither to the south Not only is the cold less 
intense, but the average quantity of snow is Vouch less 
than in the northern ^id eastern paits of the United 
States Those persons who build Aeir theory upon 
the supposition that the seasons become milder as the 
original foiests giadually disappear, would find the 
facts already stated difficult to get over, since Upper 
Canada is altogether a more recently-settled couutiy 
than any of the eastern states, and, consequently n 
laiger portion of its lands cuutinue m a state of 
primeval wilderness 

Iu referring to a meteorological register which T kept 
duung a residence of several years on the borders of 
4Lake Erie, I find that the lowest point to which a 
correct Fahrenheit’s thermometer ever fell was 7° below 
zeio, or 39° below the freezing point, ‘and tins occurred 
but twice or thricejn the courts* of five years Four 
degrees below zero is the next lowest point to which 
it fell, and through the whole of one winter it was 
never down to zero at%ll During the years I refer to, 
the snow never but once reached the depth of two solid 
feel on the plain , and m two seasons out of the five 
there were not six inches of snow on the ground at any 
period The summers, however, are fully as hot as* 
they are iu that section of the United States to which 
these comparisons have reference, ancj it may not be 
out ot place to observe, that less ram falls in Upper 
Canada during that season than in those States lying 
between it and the Atlantic Ocean Probably this cir¬ 
cumstance may be owing to Upper Canada being a 
remighabtyldfel country, while the intervening section 
of the* States towards the Atlantic is intersected by 


several ridges of hills and mountains, some of which 
are of considerable elevation: and if more rain is a 
natural consequence ot this peculiar formation of coun¬ 
try last mentioned, may not a greater quantity o£ snow 
be accounted for m the same way ? It will, therefore, 
appear evident, from what I have already stated, that 
the winters in Upper Canada are less severe than in 
the contiguous States of the Union,—while I give il as 
my decided opinion that, owing to the summers being 1 
somewhat more dry, and the general flatness of the 
country, the degree of heat is rather greater 

During several, years I resided in the United States, 
a little to the south of 42° north latitude, aud in a 
south-easteily direction from my former abode on Lake 
Erie, where I continued to keep a regular register of 
the Btate of the thermometer, &c. The annexed 
memoranda, transcribed from the pages of my journal, 
will serve to show the extremes of heat and cold, as 
well as the extraordinary and sudden cfjayges that 
sometimes lake place in the state of the temperatuie, 
which, no doubt, has an unfavourable influence on the 
general healthiness of the country 

“N latitude, 41“ 53' W longitude, 76" 4' 

1832, July 7th. Thermometer, at mid day, 83° in the shade. 

„ • 9tl> „ „ 60° 

1833, Jau. 5th. „ at 10 a m. 58° „ 

„ „ 7th „ at 8 a M 14° ,. 

„ Feb. 21th Ther at 1 p.m , 38”, at 3 i> u , 25” , at 6 p u . 

8°, and at 8 p m , 2° , showing a fall of 3b° 
in seven hours 

„ Mar 2nd Ther at 10 a m , 14° , at 1 r m , 3°, nt 6 p m , 
5" below aero, and ut 10 i*m, 11° below 
sero, being an increase of cold of 27*' m 12 
houis 

,, July 21tli Thci, at 2 pm, 01°, at 5 i* u , 78", at 7 r u , 
68", and at 10 p a 59”, being a fall in the 
tempi raturp, during the aftci noon of 32° 

1834, J.in 12th Ther 22” all day, with a continued tall of min 

„ Mar. 20tli. „ 62" at midnight, u thunder-storm during 

the eventng 

„ „ 21s‘. Tlier ul 8 A M ,21°, with snow, so that in tight 

hours there wns a ihange ot tenqieratmu 
ot 38° 

„ „ 22nd Ther at 6 a m , 6° , so that in 32 hours it had 

fallen 56! 

„ „ 29tli. Ther. at 11 A u , 54°, at 4 p u, 18", with i 

snow storm, so that in 5 hours the qunk 
silver had sunk 36' 

„ April 17tli Tlier at noon, 74°, which point it rraclnil 
several successive days 

„ „ 27th. Ther at 9 am, 20°, nor higher than 29' 

during the day 

„ May 1 tth Ther at 3 r v, 52° , at Dm, 27”, uiul a saow- 
° stmm 

„ „ 15th, Ther at 7 am, 20°, with 6 inches of snow, 

and ice ! J inch thick. 

„ „ 18th Tlier. at 1 p m., 76“ 

„ July 28th Ther 88°, but owing to a high north wind, 
not uncomfortably hot 

1835, Tan 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th. During these four day s the 

quicksilver never rosa above 9°, and at 6 
a m. it stuod respectively ut 9°, 10°, 13", anil 
9° below aero 

, Feb 2nd, 3rd, 4tli, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Ther nevoi 
higher than 9° , and on the 8th, at 6 a m , it 
stood at 11“ helow sero,—having each morn¬ 
ing been below sero, 

„ „ 11th, Ther ut noun, 34° 

I thiuk that I have even witnessed some greatei 
ichanges and extremes than those that 1 have tiau- 
stribed from my journal, but not having hud the 
proper apparatus, when I travelled through distant 
parts of the country, wherewith to keep a regular 
register, and not altogethci depending for accuracy 
upon those whom I left at home to superintend such 
matters during my absence, I consequently decline 
giving th« resultsgrf those observations, doubting then 
perfect accuracy However, several years previous to 
the drftes which I have transcribed, I remember on« 
morning rising very early, and, on examining the liter 
mometer, I found that the mercury bad suuk to 20° 
below zero, yet, notwithstanding the great severity of 

2 L 2 
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the frost, shortly after daybreak, I set out in company 
with a young friend, with our rifles, to meet a party of 
wolf-hunters, the thermometer indicating 15® below 
zero at the time we left home. There was much snow 
on the ground at the time, so that with the exertion 
necessarily called forth in traversing the woods, we were 
able to keep ourselves tolerably warm without almost 
any extra clothing We wore caps in lieu of hats, in 
order to secure our ears from the frost, and, by occa¬ 
sionally thrusting our noses into the palms of the 
woollen mittens which we wore, we contrived to keep 
up the circulation, even in the most exposed and 
susceptible part of our persons 


A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.-No. XVIII 

Trade—Ludoate Street and the Shops or the 
" City.” 

The stranger who comes to reside in London, and who 
has no connexion , or circle of acquaintance, but such as 
requires cucumstances and time to form for him, is apt, 
especially if he be of a thoughtful and not over-buoyant 
disposition, to experience a strong re-action of feeling 
When the excitement produced by the “great city" has 
passed away—when Us sights have been seen* and Us 
streets with their shops and crowds have grown familiar, 
then he begins to understand what it is to be a hermit 
amongst millions The sense of self-importance is 
crushed, and almost withered. He knows nobody, and 
nobody knows him. He is a mere atom amongst the 
thousands that flit around—a drop of rain that has 
fallen into the ocean And it is a long tune before he 
becomes reconciled to Ills loneliness London presents 
to him, with all its ramifications and details of trade, 
a large field of employment, Us comforts and its en¬ 
joyments are divided nnd subdivided, exhibiting a scale 
of many degrees, so that he can live cheaply, or mo¬ 
derately, or extravagantly, there arc many facilities, 
and many amusements, and many temptations to be 
guile the leisure hours, or deaden the moral feeling, 
still, if he has not fallen into vice, or run into dissi¬ 
pation, the sense of loneliness will rise above all, and 
“ home-sickness” for a time may depress his energies 

But the manly and cheerful mind gets over all this 
Then the streets of London become full of instruction 
and entertainment We begin to classify them, to 
catch, as it were, their varied hues and colours, to 
remark the differences produced on beings bf like 
passions and feelings by circumstances and education , 
to sec how widely men differ, who dwell on the same 
soil, and live in one neighbourhood “ London cries,” 
at first unintelligible, begin to have some meaning, and 
even some music in them, and the guttural croaking 
murmur of the old-clothesman, as he passes in the 
morning, is less harsh and more plaintive than before 
London becomes truly a living panorama, the hum¬ 
blest and dingiestflanking street has some point of 
interest, the shops, from the coal-shed and the potato- 
store, to the stately show-room, with Us double-doors, 
and tall plate-gloss, and mirrors that multiply its ex¬ 
tent, are full of animation. On every side ample ac¬ 
commodation is offered on the m&t reasonable terms.* 
Hats that you can fold up and put in your pocket; 
cloaks impervious to ram; boots and shoes, the easiest, 
and the neatest, and the cheapest; clothes «of the 
newest cut, and warranted to Wear, at least for some 1 
time, patent sauces, patent medicines, patent barley, 
patent harps, and patent mangles, portable desks and 
portable steam-engines, economical'steam-boilers and 
steam coffee-fountains, medicine-chests, iron aijd brass 
bedsteads, and invalid sofas and chairs, bazaars to 
walk in, %nd “ no charge for admission;” likenesses 
taken “ in this manner” for 1*, or 2*. 6i, or 10* 6d.; 
Britannia metal that cannot be distinguished from 


silver; goods selling off at “ immense sacrifices ;” 
everything, in short, for money that money can buy 

How is it that this great population calculates on the 
regular supply of its markets and of its shops, with 
something of the same certainty that they calculate on 
the returns of day and night, or the ebbing and flowing 
of the tides? What if the supplies ofrthe markka were 
to fail, ot be cut off, or a combination of tradesmen 
were to shut up the shops' Amusing speculation 1 the 
size of London is the chief and great cause of certainty 
and regularity in its supply, because there is an equal 
balance m its demand. Man is under the influence 'of 
a law ot 'his nature, which may, not unaptly, be com¬ 
pared to the great law which holds together tffe material 
universe The larger number of us may ncA be ablf, 
from the want of mathematical knowledge or power, to 
calculate the distance of a planet, or the period of an 
eclipse, while, at the same time, we may comprehend 
easily enough, the grand and simple principles of astro¬ 
nomy, so wlr.le unable to track out the complicated 
details by which the trade of London is kept moving, 
we may see m each family, nay, in each individual, a 
little world revolving on the axis of its own affairs, yet 
all kept in combination and revolving round a common 
centre by the gravitating power of self-consideration 
and interest 

The most common and obvious of the means by 
which a laige share of puhhc attention is attempted to 
be drawn towards some particular trade or tradesman, 
is that afforded by advertisements, handbills, and pla¬ 
cards But these, though often pungent enough in 
expression, and set out m all the advantages of large 
and small type, are sometimes insufficient to effect a 
particular purpose Recourse is thcrefoie had, at times, 
to Napoleon’s principle of moving in masses—bringing 
all the forces to bear at once upon a given point 
Fifteen or twenty placard-bearers scattered over Lon¬ 
don might each, singly, accomplish nothing but the 
same number m company, marching single file, slowly 
and solemnly, each with a huge board at the end ot a/ 
pole, and occasionally halting on the edge of the pave¬ 
ment and imitating the action of a battalion of soldiers 
grounding their musketg, can scarcely full to arrest 
attention What one placard tells us might be speedily 
obliterated by th% next we meat, but to pass twenty in 
a row, each telling the same thing, is like receiving a 
succession of rapid blows on (he memory Another 
scheme has been tried, of sending round a huge quad¬ 
rangular clumsy-looking thing, so lofty that it seems to 
stagger over its wheels, its sides covered with placards 
of different kinds—a one-horse advertiser' Smaller 
machines of this description have been sent out by some 
tradesmen, each having his qwu advertising vehicle, 
and occasionally the dnver has been furnished with a 
bugle, literally to blow his employer’s trumpet in the - 
streets But these thorns are not general, and afis 
only to be seen QccaaionaTly. 

If we take the numbersof “establishments”—that is, 
of counting-houses, warehouses, chambers, shops, work¬ 
shops, and other places in London where individuals 
or companies carry on business—at 60 , 000 *, we can 
hardly calculate the number of the working population 
employed m them at less than 1 , 000,000 Very tew t 
persons can carry on business m a counting-house or 
shop without the assistance of an adult or a youth, 
the humblest milliner or straw-hat-maker has m general 
one or two apprentices; some single shops give out 
work to twenty, forty, or eighty individuals—in many 
workshops there are hundreds employed Fifteen per¬ 
sons to each establishment would make 900 , 000 , we 

* See vol. in. of the 'Penny Magaaine’ (Not. 118 end 121) for 
the professions and trades of London, with th- f ratable numbers, 
Sound numbers are employed above, ai the calculations-cak only, 
of course, be considered es eppremmetions. 
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are surely, therefore, not over the mark in assuming 
the number of the working population of London at 
1,000,000, including old and young, male and female, 
but excluding domestic servants. If the earnings and 
spendings of this million are, on an average, 20s. each, 
weekly, it will amount to a greater sum annually than 
the present annual revenue of Great Britain 

If one-half of the entire number of establishments 
consists of shops—which allows about three shops to 
each street in London—and each shop, in its retail 
business, draws on an a/erage 8/ daily (some small 
shops can get on by clawing from If to 21 a day, others 
must draw 20/, SOI, or 40/.) we h*ave about 250,000/, 
or about 72,000,000/ yearly, circulating in the retail 
tiude of London 250,000/ employed daily in the 
retail trade of London is 2< 6 d to each of the 2,000,000 
of population. 

About one-half of the entire number of London 
establishments range under the three general heads of 
food, clothing, and habitation There are about 8500 
engaged in the suppty of food, 5000 in liquors, 8000 in 
clothing, from 800 to 1000 in coal, 3000 m the building, 
sale, and letting of houses, and 4500 in the supply of 
household furniture and de&orations of every kind By 
classing food and liquor establishments together, we 
have nearly I4,0Qj) under *the head of fond, and only 
8000 under clothing, but the subdivisions of employ¬ 
ment under clothing, as might naturally be expected, 
are greater than thme under food. r {he other half «f 
the* total number of London establishments compre¬ 
hends those engaged in the general departments of 
commerce, the dealers in the materials of intelligence 
and education, and of science and art, the workersan 
the finer metals, the practisers in law and medicine, 
and the gratifiers of wants and wishes connected with 
recieation and amusement 

The old habit or custom, which is probably coeval 
with the existence of cities, of particular trades or pro¬ 
fessions settling down in particular streets or districts, 
and which thenceforward become, by positive or tacit 
consent, appropriated to them, is in a great degree 


disappealing from London The fishmonger and the 
silk-mercer, the confectioner and the butcher, the tallow- 
chandler and the tailor, the chinaman and the cheese¬ 
monger, occupy alternate shops Some relics still 
remain of the old habit Paternoster Row is still 
much occupied by booksellers, and Lombard Street bv 
bankers, Long Acre by coach-makers, and Cranboume 
Alley by straw-hat-makers , Holywell Street and Mon¬ 
mouth Street uphold their old reputation of being 
mainly occupied by those who sell old clothes for new , 
and Brokers’ Alley is crowded by dealers m second¬ 
hand furniture Other streets and places have distinct 
characteristics, though occupied by shops of various 
kinds There are several spots which have become, by 
a kind of prescription, markets for the woikmg populn- 
tion , and there provisions can be bought much cheaper, 
though it may be a little coarser, than in other places 
Two ol these spots are more especially worthy of notice 
—a particular part of Tottenham Court Road, at the 
west end, and a street called, rather singularly, the 
New Cut (it is a cut ot some years’ existence) on the 
Surrey side of the water, in Lambeth The Utter is 
worth a visit on a Saturday evening, during the fill 
of the year particularly The street is occupied by 
butchers, bakers, dealers m pork, beef, ham, and sau¬ 
sages, furniture-brokers, old-clothesmen, pawnbrokers, 
and gin-shops When evening has closed, a number of 
itinerant venders of wares take up positions on the 
street, calculatingoon receiving their share of the Sa¬ 
turday evening’s spendings Here and there are tin 
machines, some of them even elegantly finished off 
witl\ brass mountings, each containing a fire, while the 
steam issues from a little pipe or funnel m each. The 
proprietors of these machines make the street resound 
with their cries of “ all hot ■*' the objects of their sale being 
hot potatoes and butter, or pies. Some of*them, either 
from the ambition of rivalry, or alimulated by the hope of 
profit (a hot potato and butter are sold for a halfpenny), 
hang little lamps of vanegated colours round their ma¬ 
chines The barrow and basket men and women styeld 
their candles from the wind by lanterns of tinted Jiaper 
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Up to twelve o’clock the street has a most animated, nay, 
d brilliant appearance. Families that, from the nature 
01 the remuneration of their occupations, cannot dine 
together but once a week, are now busily occupied in 
getting “something comfortable" for the next day’s 
dinner It might be a scene of tramixed enjoyment to 
him who cun sympathize with the humblest of his 
follows, were it not for drawbacks. The gin-shops get 
too large a share, in some cases, of the week’s wages 

Before the “west-end" had sprung into existence as 
an actual second London, Ludgate Hill was a great 
resort of the ladies when they went "out a-shoppuig 
In the ‘Female Tatler,' of 1709, it is said, “This 
afternoon some ladies, having an opinion of my fancy 
in clothes, desned me to accompany them to Ludgate 
Hill, which I take to be os agreeable an amusement as 
i lady can pass away three or four hours in. The 
shops are perfect gilded theatres, the variety of wrought 
silks, so irihny changes of flue scenes, and the mercers 
.ue the performers in the opera, and instead of vivihtr 
mgrtito, you have, m gold capitals, No trust by retail 
They aie the sweetest, fairest, nicest, dished-out crea¬ 
tures, and by their elegant address and soft speeches, 
uni would guess them to be Italians. As people 
glance within their doo«, they salute them with'*gar¬ 
de i silks, ladies’ Italian sifts, brocades, tissues, etoth of 
'ilver or cloth oi gold, very fine Mantua silks, right 
(leneva velvet, English velvet, velvet embossed ' And 
to the meaner sort, ‘fine thread satins, hoth'striped and 
plain, tine mohair silk, satinets, burdets, Perslanets, 
Norwich crapes, anlermes, silks for hoods and scarfs, 
it nr camlets, druggets, or sagnthies, gentlemen’s night¬ 
gowns ready made, shallons, durances, and right Scotch 

I i.uds ’ 

“We went into a shop which had three partners, 
two of them were to ftounsh out their sifks, and, after 
mi obliging smile, and a pretty mouth made, to ex¬ 
patiate on their goodness, and the other’s sole business 
was to be gentleman-usher ot the shop, to stand com¬ 
pletely diessed at the door, bow to all the coaches that 
pass by, ami hand ladies out and in ” 

The charnctei istics of the principal streets of the 
metropolis might be summed up m a few words Re¬ 
gent Street, a portion of Oxford Street and Piccadilly, 
with Pall Mall, St James’s Street, and Bond Street, 
for showy grandeur ami elegance, the Strand, Fleet 
Street, Ludgate Hill, Cheapside, and Cornhili for more 
of substance than ostentation; and Holborn for tt me¬ 
dium between “ west-end" elegance and “ city” solidity 
Until recently, the grent distinction between the shops 
of the west-eud and the city was, in the latter, an ab¬ 
sence of external attractions as compared with the west- 
end But now on Ludgate Hill, and in St Paul’s 
Churchyard, there are establishments which, for mag¬ 
nificence, equal, if they do not surpass anything the 
west-end has to show, jla these gorgeous shops, which 
are occupied by silk-memers, India shawls and scarfs of 
the richest texture, French-worked cambrics, Brussels 
lace, and silks of every quality and hue are spread 
out in profusion, mirrors increase the effect, and im¬ 
mense plate-glass in the windows, set in brass frames 
guarded by brass fences, exhibit tfle goods "in the 
best possible light” Ludgate Hill and Street (it is 
Ludgate Hill from Fleet Street to the churoh, and 
Ludgate Street from the church to St Paul s Church¬ 
yard) is occupied by silk-mercers, Jewellers, print-sellers, 
booksellers. &c In mentioning jewellers, we must not 
forget llundell and Bridge’s, whose shop, though they 
can proudly say that they have had thfc crown*in their 
possession, is a quiet, unostentatious-looking establish¬ 
ment 

We canrlbt dismiss Ludgate Street without some 
allusion to its literary associations We are in the 
neighbourhood of Paternoster Row and Stationers’ 
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Hall. Is the popular and current literature of the day 
more deteriorated now than when Oliver Goldsmith 
“ received from Mr Newberry three guineas for a 
pamphlet respecting the Cock Lane ghost?" Or when 
a sneer was flung out at those 

“ On Ludgate Hill who bloody murders write, 

Or pass in Fleet Street supperlest tfeevnght !’’ C 
When Dr Johnson was visiting Lord Monboddo in 
Scotland, these intellectual contrasts had a dispute as 
to whether the savage or the London shopkeeper had 
the best existence 1 Dr Johnson took the side of the 
London shopkeeper. In writing to Mrs Thrale, he 
says, “We‘disputed in adjusting the claim of merit 
between a shopkeeper of London and & savage of the 
American wildernesses Our opinions were, lethink,^ 
maintained on both sides without ful^conviction (*) > 
Monboddo declared boldly for the savage, and I, per¬ 
haps for that reason, sided with the citizen.” To Bos¬ 
well, on their departure from Monboddo’f house, John¬ 
son said, “ I don’t know but I might nave taken the 
side of the savage equally, had anybody else taken the 
side of the shopkeeper.” Now, making every allowance 
for Dr Johnson’s love of a mere controversial triumph 
in conversation, and tor his prejudices, it is astonishing 
that, with his fondness for London, and ins scrupulous¬ 
ness as to the truth, he could admit the possibility ot 
his taking the side of the savage. What was the 
general intellectual character ot the London shop¬ 
keepers m his time? Malcolm’* description thirty 
years ago is not very complimentary *’ Conversation 
and reading are greatly neglected, consequently [but 
what a paltry consequence the author deduces,'] num¬ 
bers ot this class speak very incorrectly ’’ Did the 
laborious author of ‘Londimum Redivivum’ think ot 
no greater evil as resulting from the neglect of con¬ 
versation and reading than the occasional substitution 
ot v for to, the omission or impioper aspiration of the h, 
the adding an r to some words ending with a vowel, or 
the confounding oi the singular with the plural 9 
There can baldly be a doubt that a very great im¬ 
provement—a sound, healthy improvement—has taken 
place in the cultivation of the intellect, and in the 
general manners of all claves of society Iii this im¬ 
provement fhe London shopkeepers have shared They 
caft nffbrd to listen pnrufiled to (be sarcasms which re¬ 
presented them as vegetating for ever within the sound 
of Bow bells, and of being almost startled at the sight 
of a tree Even the old colloquial glories of Cock- 
neyism are passing away, the moods and tenses, and 
the letters of the alphabet, are kept much more in their 
natural order, and though a well-dressed person may 
still be heard to communicate his idears of a subject, 
it is now supposed that nobody jxbove the gr^de of a 
costermonger or a chimney-sweep can censure anything 
as being “ werry wulgarMay they, too, rise in the 
scale of humanity, it is of Jittle importance whether or * 
not they retain their peculiar phraseology, if a thought¬ 
ful, provident, rational spirit influence their actions ’ 


OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL AT CANTON. 
Within these two years an excellent institution .has 
been established at Canton, whose objects are of a very 
different natuie fiom those which usually induce Euro¬ 
peans to reside m China It is a gratuitous hospital, 
f&inded and almost entirely administered by a bene¬ 
volent American physician named Porker, whose superior 
skill and unremitting kindness is making an impression 
on the Chinese, greatly in favour of foreigners Al¬ 
though professedly and principally ophthalmic, this 
hospital is not confined to maladies of the eyes, I)r 
Parker admitting any diseased person whom his 
skill may be useful. The attention bestowed on the 
unfortunate applicants for relief is extreme, and it is 
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always gratuitous; payment being invariably refused, 
even from the wealthy. A quarterly report of the state 
of the hospital is regularly published in the Canton 
Repository, and some idea may be formed of the utility 
of the establishment, as well as of the estimation m 
which it is held by the natives, from the fact that in 
oneaquarter tlgi numbei of patients admitted was above 
600, nnib-tenths of which were for diseases of the eye, 
and that a great number were rejected as incurable 
Many applications have also beeh refused admittance, 
from the actual impossibility of attending to them 
“ For nearly a month,” it is slated in one of the reports, 
“ the doors were nominally closed against new appli¬ 
cants, and at least one-third of the new patients have 
gained admittance by importunity and the combined 
influence of tl^jir friends, when there were already as 
many in the hospital as could be faithfully attended.” 

Almost all the labour of the hospital, even to that 
of compounding and administering the medicines, had 
devolved on* Dr. Parker himself, except so far as 
he could avail himself of the assistance of untaught 
Chinese He was at first much aided by a Chinese, 
educated at the Anglo-Chinesc College of Malacca, and 
afterwards for a short time by an Englishman, but 
those persons remained m China scarcely tiiree months 
after the establishment of the hospital, and from that 
time the benevolent founder has been alone in his work 
of charity. 

It was at first expected that the applicants foi relief 
would be entirely of the poorer class, but the higher 
ranks, who, it was feared, would be rather hostile than 
otherwise to the undertaking, have put off their ordinary 
self-sufficiency on experiencing the necessity for more 
effective assistance than native skill could affoid them 
As early as in his second leport, Dr Parker notices 
the attendance of influential persons, who were equally 
grateful for aid as their pour countrymen, whom they met 
in large numbers on the same floor “ Ten officers of 
government, with more than twice the number of their 
attendants, (private secretaries, clerks in the public 
offices, &c ) have visited the hospital os patients On 
one occasion I recollect as many as five of these official 
gentlemen sitting around me at one time, with seventy- 
five or a hundred other patients seated aboftt the room 
An elderly man, whij has filled the situation of jwo- 
vinrial judge in one of the northern provinces, (the 
rank of which is indicated by a blue button,) has con¬ 
descended to be eniollcd among the patients of the 
hospital ” 

Several cases are fully detailed in the periodical re¬ 
ports, one of the most interesting of which we shall 
partially extract, as affording an interesting recital of 
the leelings of a Chinese of education, who is indebted 
to this* nstilution for*the recovery of his sight This 
gentleman, named Masze-yay, was private secretary to 
an officei of government He had been totally blind 
for some yeare from cataraZts m both eyes, and in this 
state of affliction he madp application to Dr Parker 
An operation wayierformed bn both eyes, by which his 
sight was fully restored, and after a month’s residence 
in the hospital, he was discharged in perfect health 

When the cure Vas effected, Mjsze-yay requested 
that he might be allowed to send an artist to take the 
likeness of the Doctor, that he might place it lti his 
bouse, and “ bow down before it every day ” This was 
of course refused, but the old gentleman was deter¬ 
mined upon manifesting his gratitude He sent first a 
servant with a variety of presents,, and afterwards a 
friend, dressed according to the approved forms of 
Chinese ceremonial, who presented a gilded fan with a 
quotation fioin SuoTung-poo, a Chinese poet, elegantly 
inscribed upon it, and an ode of his own composition, 
precedetf Ify remarks A tianslation of this literary 
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effusion of Masze-yay is given in the Chinese Reposi¬ 
tory, and as it is a curious specimen of Chinese litera¬ 
ture, as well as a remarkable exhibition of strong indi¬ 
vidual feelings, we shall furnish our rcadeis with an 
extract. * 

The Chinese who was restored to sight, thus intio- 
duees his poem —“ Dr. Parker is a native of America, 
one of the nations of the western ocean. He is of n 
good and wealthy family, loves virtue, and takes plea¬ 
sure in contributing to the necessities of others • iie is 
moreover very skilful in the medical art In the ninth 
month of the year Yihwe (Oct. 1835), he crossed the 
seas and came to Canton, where he opened an institu¬ 
tion m which to exercise gratuitously his medical 
talents Hundreds of patients daily sought relief from 
his hands. Sparing neither expense nor toil, bom 
morning to evening, he exercised the tenderest com¬ 
passion towards the sick and miserable" Mas/e-yay 
goes on to state that he had been blind ,sei eral yenis, 
when Dr Parker came to Canton, and that he was 
introduced to him by a friend, operated upon, and 
cured, that when he left the hospital, the Doctor u- 
fused payment, and told him to return thanks to Hod 
for his cure “ Compare this conduct with that of our 
celebrated physicians How often do they demand 
heavy fees, and dose you for months togethei, and do 
no good after all. If they do afford a partial benefit, 
how do they trumpet forth their own praises, and de¬ 
mand costly acknowledgments 1 But this doctoi heals 
men at his own cost, and though perfectly successlul, 
ascribes all to Heaven, and absolutely refuses to retuve 
any acknowledgment ” 

After this follows the ode Masze-yay begins by 
describing the intensity of his blindness, and the loss 
he sustained by the many vain efforts he made to get 
relief, he then states that he began to think his mis¬ 
fortunes arose from some bill committed by him in a 
former state of exi'-tence, according to the common 
Chinese belief in the transmigration of souls, but lhal 
on considering how many good men had stiffen'd litlou 
him he felt more resigned. Ill this state ol mind ho 
was visited by a friend 

The translation goes on in the old ballad style — 

“ 'I’ve heard,’ the friend who enter’d said, ‘ there is tome In us 
of late, 

A native of tins flowered flag’s (’) far off and distant st iti 
O’er tens of thousand miles of sea to the inner!.uni (*) In u 
come, 

Hi! hope and aim to ease mens pam—he leaves Ins mliu 
home '' 

I quick went forth, this man I sought,—this guurous doctor 
found, 

Ho gam’d my heart, he’s good and kind and high abort ihu 
ground, 

Tie gave a room, to which he came at morn, at evt at night, 
Words would be vaiu it I should try his kindness to rcuie 1 

He then with silver needle pierced the cradle of the tear (~j 
W hat tears I felt 1 Soo Tung-poo's words rang threatening in 
my Lar • 

‘Glass hung in mist,’these are his words, * tnki held vim do 
not shake' 

These words of fear rang in my ear, ‘How if it chaine to 
break ■» » 

The poet goes 6n to describe his ferns, mid the kiud- 
ness of the foreigner, at which he was induced to put 
his utmost confidence in him He then continues — 

u JPis silver needle sought the lens, and quickly from it drew 
The opaque aud darksome cloud, whuso effects so well 1 know , 
His golden piobe soon clear’d the lens, and then my eyts ho 
bound. 

And gash'd wijh water, sweet as is the dew to thirsty ground 

('\ Hwake, the flower-flag, the Chinese name for America. 

(’) Cliungkwo, the middle or inner land. This means China , 
all other nations are called “ outside people ” 

( a ) Cradle of the tear,- -Chinese poetical same for the eye. 
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Three days I ley, w itill at death, and nothing could I eat, 

My loosen'd limbs were stretched, as tho’ the approach of death 
to meet; 

With thoughts distract, with mind diseased, away from home 
and wire, 

1 thought that by a single thread was hung my precious life. 

Three days I lay, 1 had no food, and nothing did I feel, 

No hunger, sorrow, fear, nor hope,—no thought of woe or weal, 
My strength was fled,—my life was gone,—when, sudden in my 
pain, 

There came a ray, a glimmering ray,—I see, I live again ! 

As one starts up from visions dark who dreams a fnghtful 
dream,— . 

As one uprushes from the grave, restored to day's bright beam,— 
So I with joy, and with aurprise, and gladness and delight, 

See friends and kindred crowd around,—I hail the blessed light 1 

With grateful heart and heaving breast,—with feelings flowing 
o'or,— 

I cried,' Oh lead me quick to him who can the sight restore 1 ’ 

I tried to kneel, but he forbade, and forcing me to rite, 

‘To mortal man bend not the knee)’ then, pointing to the 
skies,— 

‘ I am,' said he, ‘the workman’s tool,—another's it the hand, 
Retorn Hn might, and m His sight, men feeble, helpless stand, 
<io, virtue learn to cultivate, and never thou forget, 

That for some work of future goud thy life is spared thee yet.’ 

Tin* token of my thanks he refused, and would not take* 

Nlut or gold,—they seemed as dust, tis but for virtue’s sake 
His works are done. His akfil divine I ever shall adore,— 

N,» lose remembrance of his name fill life's last day is o’er 1 ” 

The benevolent founder of this excellent institution 
sums up another quarterly report of hts labours in the 
following; words —“ In this hasty report it is impossible 
to convey to the mind of a stranger an adequate idea 
of the interesting scenes of the past three months To 
do this, he need imagine an assembly averaging; from j 
seventy-five to a hundred of flie unfortunate in every 
rank He need see the man or child lately groping m 
•laikness now rejoicing to behold the light,—here the 
lo'id mother, her countenance overcast with gloom at 
the apprehension that a darling child must soon die, 
piesently wanting terms to express her joy as she 
sees that child prattling around her, insensible to the 
danger from which it has been rescued,—and, again, 
he should witness the gratitude of those whose pro¬ 
tracted afflictions they had supposed would terminate 
only with life, in a few days restored to health,—and 
as he beholds considerable numbere who never again 
cm see the light, think of a still larger company, who, 
but for the timely relief afforded, would have beoome 
.dike unfortunate ” 

Dr Parker is a clergyman of great piety, he makes 
no parade of attempts at conversion, but allows Chris¬ 
tian benevolence to work its own way. What may not 
be expected from such a beginning as he has made' 
It is not perhaps too much to say that no system of 
exclusion could long resist that acknowledgment of 
the benefits ofontercourse with strangers which Chinese 
policy has always refuse^. It is well known that the 
government in the last century greatly encouraged 
learned foreigners who were eminent as mathematicians 
and astronomers, to the extent of promoting them to 
high offices of state. These gifted men were sent to 
China as missionaries of lehgion, but though their 
veal did much, their actual utility went not far beyond 
the government They had little hold upon the people, 
who saw them with indifference disgraced or dismissed 
<d the pleasure of the emperor. . But with exertions 
like those of Dr Parker, the affections, as well as the 
interest,of all men would be engaged; the influence 
exerted would be felt in the homes of iqdmdualg; and 
every family would be interested in lessening that 
ariogant self-sufficiency which alone prevents the most 
civilized natipn of Asia from taking her proper place 
among the nations of the world. 
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LINEAL DESCENT OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VIC 
TORIA FROM WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

1066. William I. 

1100. Henry I. 

— Matilda, Empress of Germany 
1154. Henry II. 

1199. John 

1216. Henry III. <' , * 

1272. Edward I 
1307. Edward II 
1327. Edward III. 4 

— Lionel, Duke of Clarence 

— Philippa, Countess of March 

— Rogqr, Earl of March 

— Ann, Countess of Cambridge 

— Richard, Duke of York. 

1461. Edward IV. * 

— Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII a 

— Margaret, Queen of James IV of Scotland. 

— James V. of Scotland. 

— Mary, Queen of Scots. 

1603 James I 0 " 

— Elizabeth, Qucon of Bohemia. 

— Sophia, Electress of Hauover 
1714 George I 

1727 George II 

— Frederic, Prince of Wales 
1760. George III. 

— Edward, Duke of Kent 
1837 Victoria 

Mem The Queen being twenty-seventh in regular 
descent from the Conqueror, and ut the same time 
Unity-sixth sovereign in succession from the Conquesf, 
gives nearly twenty-nine years to a generation and 
twenty-two years to a reign, m respect of the seven 
hundred and seventy-one years which have elapsed 
since that period. The commonly received average is 
thirty years to a generation and twenty years to a 
reign, according to which it appears, that the cares or 
luxuries, or both, of a crown, occasion a sacrifice to the 
wearer of it of one year of life, as compared with ordi¬ 
nary mortals 

Character of the English for Truth —Constant veracity 
is a virtue extremely rare in modern Egypt Falsehood was 
commended by the prophet when it tended to lcconcile per¬ 
sona at variance with each other, also, when practised in 
order to please one s wife, and to obtain any advantage in 
a war with tho enemi^ of the faith? though highly repro¬ 
bated in other cases This offers some little palliation of 
the general piactice of lying which prevails among the 
modern Moos'hms, for, if people ore allowed to lie in cer¬ 
tain cases, they insensibly contract a habit of doing bo in 
others Though most of the Egyptians often he designedly, 
tbey are seldom heard to retract an unintentional misstate¬ 
ment without expressing themselves thus— 11 No, I beg 
forgiveness of Goa ’ (La' astugh 'fir Alla'h) , it was so ana 
bo as, in stating anything of which they are not quite 
certain, they say, “ Goa is all-knowing' (Allo'hoo a'alam). 
I may here mention (and I do it with some feeling of 
national pride) that, some yeys ago, there was an Arme¬ 
nian jeweller in this city (Cairo) so noted for his veracity 
that his acquaintances determined to give him some appel¬ 
lation significant of his possessing a virtue so rare among 
thbm, and the name they gave him was El-Ingdee'zee. or 
the Englishman, which has become his family name. It is 
common to hear tradesmen in this plqpe, when demanding 
a V 10 ® which they do not mean to abate, say, “ One ward, 
tho word of the English" (Kil'met el-Ingilee'z) they 
also often say, “ the word of the Franks," m this sense, 
but I have never heard any particular nation thus honour¬ 
ably distinguished excepting the English and the Mugh'- 
reb'ees, or Western Arabs, wmoh latter people have acquired 
this reputation by being rather more veracious than most 
other Moos'hms.—Zone s Modem Egyptians. 
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Sq cniutEi s, as might naturally be supposed, are ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous in many ot the aboriginal forests 
of North America, so that squirrel-hunting is one of 
the favourite and more refined species of sporting 
amongst such ns devote a day or two to “ hunting- 
frolics” on particular occasions; not solely for the 
sotdid purposes of gam, hut partly as a recreat.on 
from other and very diflerent employments Black 
and grev squirrels are tTie most commonly sought 
after, for, in addition to, the fact of their being the 
most abundant, tliey are greatly esteemed as an article 
of food, and their skins are of more value than tho'se 
of any of the other sorts A party of five or six 
spprtsmen will oftSn kill 2000 or 3000 squirrels—*>f 
various sorts—in a two or three days' excursion; but 
jour regular Backwood’s bear and wolt-hunter rarely 
condescends to make war upon this species of small 
game From all the experience I have hod in <he 
forests of North America, I am decidedly of the opinion 
that black squirrels arc far more qjmndant than grey 
ones, but why this is the rase I have never been able 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, for in their 
general habits, and their partialities for those sections ot 
the country that produce some peculiar and favourite 
food, thft-iTappears not the slightest difference, and 
Voi, VI. 


since their size and strength are nearly equal, I can 
see no good reason for the great dispanty in point ot 
numbers Both the black and grey squirrels are mi¬ 
gratory and erratic in their habits, for at particular 
seasons of the year some sections of the forests will 
literallv swarm with them, while at other times, in the 
same situations, but a few solitary stragglers may be 
seen, leaping from branch to branch in the tops of the 
tall forest-trees # 

The foresight (or by whatever name that instinctive 
peculiarity common to a large portion of the brute 
creation may be designated)^! the grey squirrel is 
very remarkable , for although I have always been led 
to consider it mom shy and timid than either the black 
or red ones which frequent the same localities,—yet 
when a season of absolute famine has been approaching, 
i have observed that it would run greater risks in com¬ 
mitting little depredations upon the granary or corn- 
crib than would either of (he other species. In two or 
three seasons, when there was an entire failure of beech¬ 
nuts, chestnut#, and the other sorts of food that lhes» 
provident inhabitants of the wilderness chiefly subsist 
upefn during the tong winters, I had opportunities of 
becoming convinced of the fact as beforp stated On 
the farm where I resided there stood a barn and 
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granary within half a stone's cast of the bordering 
primeval foiest, in which was stored a quantity of 
Indian coin, wheat, and other kinds of grum Until 
the autumn was advancing I had scarcely seen a grey 
squirrel 'in the neighbouring woods, but in the month 
ot October I observed a tew ot them paying occasional 
visits to my barn and grunar) , and, not wishing my 
grain to be btolen or destroyed with impunity, l shot 
two or three ot the earliest intrudeis On those otca- 
,ons I invariably tonnd them carrying oft fifteen or 
twenty giams of Indian corn within the cavities of their 
(hecks, and being provided with comparatively small 
cheek-pouches wherein to stow away tills pilfered pro¬ 
perty, it showed to what inconvenience they would 
subject themselves m order to procure a little stock as 
the means of sustaining life through a long and rigorous 
winter Whether or not the few that had first visited 
my pietmses had communicated the intelligence to their 
tribe that my barn was stored with such food as they 
might subsist si poll during the approaching famine, of 
course I have no means of knowing, however, by the 
early part of November there were several scores of 
them paying their daily respects to my corn-crib and 
wheat-bin A few red ones, aud occasionally a black 
one or two, would resort to the same scene of plunder, 
but I found that they were more intent upon making a 
meal on the spot, than tipun carrying away a necessary 
supply for the approaching winter At this time the 
gicy ones were so numerous, aud audacious too, that 
when I was not at leisure, or felt no inclination to 
make war upon them with my gun, I had to place a 
boy as a sentinel, to scare them back into the woods, 
which lie sometimes found great difficulty in effecting 
In the springs succeeding those seasons of famine I 
found hardly any red or black squirrels m the adjoining 
woods—they had evidently perished through absolute 
want, while a number of the giey ones which had 
been so fortunate as to escape my gun, and that 
had succeeded in laying in a winters supply at my 
expense, might be seen springing from branch to 
branch, as agile and shy as they had been before the 
approach of winter, and I could not help blaming my¬ 
self for having denied a small and temporary pittance 
to so many ol my graceful, sagacious, and provident 
neighbours. 

Although apparently not well adapted for swimming, 
yet both grey and black sqimrels, m their migiatory 
excursions, will venture across lakes that are one or two 
miles wide, as well as the largest ol the Ameman rivers 
In these adventurous exploits they generally take ad¬ 
vantage of a favourable breeze, in which ease (he wind 
acts upon their elevated tails, thereby rendering the 
excursion both quicker and less laborious In the latter 
pert ot the summer I have frequently witnessed black 
squirrels crossing the Niagara River in considerable 
numbers, and I always remarked that they swam across 
when the morning first begun to dawn On reaching 
the opposite shore they yvfeuld appeal greatly fatigued, 
and if unmolested would take a pietty long rest pre¬ 
paratory to their setting off for the neighbouung woods, 
whither they were apparently led by the wonderful 
power of instinct 

In No 226, page 893, vol iv , of the ' Penny Ma¬ 
gazine,’ there is an account of the small stuped, or 
ground squirrels, common to both the eastern and 
western continents It is there stated, that the ground 
squirrels found m the northern pdrts of Europe and 
Asia “ climb trees with great facility, and make their 
way from branch to branch with great speed ” If this 
statement be correct, it certainly docs nut apply to the 
common ground squirrel of the Dntish North American 
colonies and the United States, for notwithstanding 
that I have Occasionally forced the Chitmuck (as the 
ground squirrel fe there commonly called, and not 


Hackee ) to seek refuge in climbing, I have never been 
able to scare one fur up a tree, for instead of ascending 
to a considerable height, they would invariably dodge 
to the opposite side of the stem, and instead of going 
higher, in older to escape by leaping from branch to 
branch, they would lake the first opportunity of reach¬ 
ing the ground—often thereby incurring imminent 
(lunger,—then sole reliance for escape apparently con¬ 
sisting m burrowing m the first hole or crevice that 
presented itself, and qpt in then capability of leaping, 
like other squirrels, fiom tree to tree 


THE NEW FOREST 

So gieat is the antiquity of forests, that of thifte in 
England there aie hut two in respect to'the origin of 
which we are at all satisfactorily aided by public re¬ 
cords—the New Forest, created or extended by Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, Bnd the “ Honour of Hampton 
Court,’’ planted Tay Henry VIII. The New Foiest 
was anciently situated in that part of Hampshire which 
is bounded on the east by Southampton River, oil the 
south by the British Channel, uud on the west by the 
river Avon, thus occupying the south-west extremity 
of the county, and forming a kind of peninsula After 
the granting of the Chartu de Foreita, the encroach¬ 
ments which the crown had pteviously made oil the 
confines of the original forest weie abandoned, and the 
New Foiest became reduced to its modem limits, which 
extend only from Uodshill on the north-west, to the sea' 
oil the south-east, being about twenty miles, and from 
Hardley on the east, to llingwood on the west, being 
about fifteen miles, and which contain about 92,365 
acres It possesses advantages of situation, with re¬ 
spect to the convenience ot water-carriage and near¬ 
ness to the dockyards, superior to every other foiest, 
having in its neighbourhood several ports and places 
for shipping timber, amongst which, Lymington is 
at the distance of only two miles, Bewley about halt 
a mile, and Redbridge three or four miles fiom the 
forest, and the navigation to the great dockyard at 
Portsmouth is only about thirty miles from the nearest 
of those places Its soil, jvlnch is in general a 
sandy loam, is well adapted to the production of oak 
timber, it is also one # o( the very few forests that has 
til some degree retaiJied truces of its ancient regal 
consequence in its laws, courts, and officers The ex¬ 
tent of its boundaries, the variety of its contents, and 
the grandeur of its scenery, all combine to render it the 
most important of English forests 
This tract of land, although not entirely planted, was 
originally made a foiest by William the Conquerot, 
a n 1076, and the * Domesday Boolj’ contains the a most 
precise account of its afforestation. It took its name of 
New Foiest, it is natural to suppose, from its being an 
addition to the many forests ( whith the ciown already 
possessed, the original name ot the tract of country 
being Ytenc The means which were actually used by 
the Conqueror in creating "this lorest.nre involved m 
much doubt, and great difference of opinion prevails 
on the subject Neatly all our old and approved his- 
toixans and annalists concur in stafing that William 
destroyed a great number of villages and churches, 
diove away the inhabitants, and laid waste a tract of 
country of no less than thnty miles in circuit, and look 
on file fact of two of his sons, and his grandsou, having 
lost their lives in this forest,“as the judgment of God 
for his cruel and tyrannous proceedings Waller Mapes, 
who lived in the reign of Heniy II , and was chaplain 
to that king, says, “ The Conqueror took away land 
from both God and man, to dedicate the same unto 
wild beasts and dogs’ game, in which space he threw 
down thirty-six churches, and drove all fits* peopls 
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thereto belonging quite away ” In these assertions he 
is confirmed by most of his eontemjiorary annalists, and 
every writer of English history, fiom the eleventh cen¬ 
tury to the commencement of the seventeenth, has 
adopted them as facts, and the dreadful description 
given of William's cruelties by many of them, scarcely 
exceed ,the sftong and figurative language used by 
Pope in his ‘ Wmdsoi Forest,’ when touching on the 
subject The acute sense and sceptical inclinations of 
Voltaire rendered him the first writer who doubted the 
probability of the facts thus unhesitatingly put forth, 
which he did in his ‘Abridgment of Universal Hi»tory ’ 
Dr Warton, in lus ‘ Essay on the Writings and Genius 
of Pope,’ concurred with Voltaire in opinion , and since 
y that titne the subject has been amply discussed Pre- 
i herniary Gilpin* in his ‘ Remarks on Forest Scenery,* 
lias laboured in defence of the early writers, while 
Warner, in his ‘ Collections for the History of Hamp¬ 
shire,’ alter bravely contending against the stream of 
history, joins in pronouncing Williatntf acquittal The 
geneial arguments m favour of the king are, that the 
wulers on whose authouty the facts rest were monks, 
all highly exasperated against him, and greatly offended 
at the exactions he had made on their monastciies, that 
the asset tions of one annalist are fiequently adopted by 
many, who, either fiom want of inclination oi talent, 
do not pursue the proper means of extending then m- 
qumes, that no particular tera is masked by these 
annalists (who aie at other times precise in dates) at 
which these cruelties took place, that there is no men¬ 
tion of them in the ‘ Saxon Cluonide,’ the author ol 
the latter part of which was indisputably contempora¬ 
neous with William, and who viewed all lus vices ami 
cumes with a severe eye, that the district being at that 
time thinly peopled, it is unlikely that places of public 
woislnp were so libeially «catteied , and that it was not 
necessary, notwithstanding its privileges, that a toiest 
should he depopulated the forest laws being, both' in 
then oiiguial form and in their amended state, enacted 
ratliei for test) tiling and punishing those who dwelt 
within the limits of those scenes of royal diversion, than 
lot ilmsc who dwelt without them The district thus 
afloiested by William wasgjeally enlatged by Henry I 
as well as by sucteeding princes, and remained ill the 
same state until, as ha>«hecn already plated, the granti/!g 
of the Charta, deFon-ifri by Henry III By the peiam¬ 
bulations made from the rugn of Edward 1 to that of 
Chailes 11, the limits of the foiest appear to have been 
of the same extent as at the present The 92,365 acres 
before mentioned do not, however, belong entirely to 
the crown, the private property, coir-isting of manors 
and freehold estates, situate within the foipst is calcu¬ 
lated to amount to 24,797 acres, copyholds held of 
the crown manor of Lyndhnrst are estimated at 625 
acres, the leaseholds held of the crown at 387 , and 
•about 1193 acres are enclosed lands held by the master 
keepers thus, strictly speak nig, the present woods and 
waste lands of the forest do jiot exceed G(,5G2 acres 
The New Forest's now divided into nine bailiwicks v 
known by the names of North Bailiwick, Fulham, 
Godshilf, Luiwood, Burley, Biatfamsley, South Baih- 
vvickj Inn Bailiwick*, and East Bailijvick, which arc* 
again subdivided into fifteen walls The chief officer 
of the Forest is the lord warden, who is appointed by 
letters patent under the Great Seal, during the king’s 
pleasure, under him ate a lieutenant, a bow-bearef*, 
two tangers, a woodward, an under-woodward, four 
vetderers, a high stewuid, an tinder-steward, twelve 
rcgardeis, nine foresters, and fifteen under-foiestcrs 
Most of these appointments being connected with the 
roynl chase, are now considered rather as marks of 
distinction than as offices of responsibility or business 
Besides tfttsf ancient officers there are two others, 
ptiucipally concerned in what relates to the timber, and 


ill 

of modern appointment, the purveyor of the navy for 
this forest, and the surveyor-general of the woods and 
foiests The lattei appoints a deputy, whose duty is 
to execute all wnuants (or felling timber for tfic navy, 
or for the sale of wood and timber, or executing any 
other works in the forest 

The only object of real importance now to the public 
in the New Forest, is the increase and preservation of 
the timber As in every other of the great forests, the 
quantity of timber in it has greatly decreased This 
fact is owing to the wasteful tendency of the system of 
government untier which it was formeily managed, 
rather than any negligence on the part of the ofTiceis, 
or encroachments or destructions committed by the 
neighbouring inhabitants There are extant four dif¬ 
ferent surveys taken at periods distant from each other, 
by men of such character and situation ns to idrnit of 
no suspicion of unfairness or misrepresentation, the 
first was taken in 1609, the second in 1707, the thud 
in 1764, and the last in 1783 By that of 1608 theie 
appears then to have been 197,405 loads of tnnbei fit 
for file navy, hy that of 1707 only 19,873 loads, in 
1764, however, the quantity fit for that purpose find 
increased to 36,662 loads, and in 1783 had again do 
creased to 19,827 The principal cause of the immense 
quantity of timber in the year 1608 compared with the 
othei peimds, is found in the great attention then 
puil by government to the landed property of I lie 
ciown, it being the chief fond at the uncontrolled dis¬ 
posal ol loyalty This care seems to have continued 
until the contests began between Charles! and Ins 
pailiatnenls, during the continuance of which, trees in 
almost eveiy one of the loyal foiests were hy one pally 
or the othet disposed of or destroyed After the icsto 
ration, the semcity and high price of naval tnnbei, 
together with the writings of Evelyn, drew the attention 
ot government to the forests, and in the 9th of Wil 
1mm 111 nn act was passed for the encouragement of 
the growth of timber iu the New Forest Had the 
poweis of this act been duly executed, instead ol the 
bOUO aties now devoted to the growth of limber, it has 
been calculated there ought to have been upwards of 
24,000 acres Of the quantity of timber which the 
New Forest has of fate years supplied to the navy, we 
have no arcount, the annual average amount supplied 
from 1761 to 17S6 was 885 loads oi oak, and of beech 
about 270 loads, of the annual value of 3382 1 Since 
1792 Ihe formei defective system of management ha-, 
been much improved, if not entirely amended, and 
doubtless the New Forest has now become what if 
always ought to have been, a source of nationul defence, 
by furnishing an abundant, instead of a vciy scanty 
supply ot timber for the navy 

“The oaks of the New Forest,’says Mr Gilpin in 
his admirable remaiks on ‘ Forest Scenery,’ “ stem to 
have a character peculiar to themselves They seldom - 
rise into lofty stems, as oaks usually do in uchei soils, 
but their branches, which are more adapted to what I lie 
ship-builders call knees and elbows, are commonly 
twisted into the most picturesque forms Besides, the 
New Forest oak is not so much loaded with foliage as 
the trees of a ridier soil ” The New Forest also 
abounds in beech, which grows to a large sire It has 
always been celebrated for its deer, both stag and 
fallow deer, with winch it once became so overstocked, 
that m the year 17*7 upwards of 300 of them nre said 
to have died hi one walk alone The right of deer- 
shootmg is now confined lo the lord warden and (ho,e 
appointed hy him, and the annual supply required by 
that othcci is sixty-four hr ice , h few oi which are sent 
to hi# muiesty’s turner and the great officers of the 
crown, mid the rest are distributed amongst those pti- 
sons to whom old customs fiave assigned them Gilpin, 
in noticing the rapacity that formerly prevailed m 
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forests, mentions that not nanny years before the time 
at which he wrote (1704), two men, father and son, 
who Burceeded each other tn the office of underkeepers 
of this forest, are suppose^ during: the course of sixty 
or seventy years, to have committed waste, under pre¬ 
tence of browsing deer, to the amount of 50,0001. The 
Forest borderers have a right to feed their hogs m the 
Forest during the pahnage month, which commences 
about the end of September, and lasts six weeks. The 
swineherds have a great facility in reducing a large 
herd of these unmanageable brutes to perfect obedience 
and good government Formerly a diminutive breed 
of horses ran wild in the Forest, and coit-hunting was 
then a common practice. This distinctive breed is still 
preserved, although the horses have now lh general 
become private property They are a strong, useful, 
hard-working race of ammsls, extremely lure of foot, 
but arc by, no means remarkable for beauty, having 
low croups, and heads ill set on, with what jockeys 
call stiff jaws. During the close of the last century 
great numbers of mules were bred in the Forest, chiefly 
for exportation 

The scenery of the New Forest affords as great a 
variety of beautiful landscape, perhaps, as can ne met 
with in any part of England of similar extent Its vast 
sweeps of wild country, unlimited by artificial bound¬ 
aries, are relieved by woody scenes and extended lawns, 
interspersed with exquisite river views, and a distant but 
magnificent sea-coast The most interesting part of the 
Forest, in a picturesque view, is that confined between 
the Beaulieu River and the Bay of Southampton, the 
water prospects are very grand, and the banks, both of 
the river and bay, being richly decorated with woody 
scenery, give them a peculiarly beautiful character In 
noble distances and grand forest scenes, the northern 
division of this tract is the most staking 

The condition of the lower inhabitants and borderere 
of the forest has improved much in a moral point of 
view of late years Of what they were only half a cen¬ 
tury ago, the leader may form some idea by the follow¬ 
ing account, taken from Mr. Gilpin’s work before men¬ 
tioned :—“ The many advantages which the borderers 
on the Forest enjoy, such as rearing cattle and hogs, 
obtaining fuel at an easy rate, and procuring little 
patches of land for the trouble of enclosing it, would 
add much, one would imagine, to the comfort of their 
lives, but, in fact, it is otherwise these advantages pro¬ 
cure them not half the enjoymentB of common day- 
labourers In general, they are an indolent race, poor, 
and wietched in the extreme: instead ot having the 
regular return of a week’s labour to subsist on, too 
many of them depend on the precarious^supply of forest 
pilfer. Their ostensible business is, commonly, to cut 
furze, and carry it to the neighbouring brick-kilns, for 
which purpose they keep a team of two or three forest 
horses, while their collateral support is deer-stealing, 
poaching, and purloinmg timber. In this last occupa¬ 
tion they are said to have been so expert, that, in a 
night’s time they would have cut down, carried off, and 
safely lodged in the hands of some receiver,*bne of the 
largest oaks of the forest, but th\depredations which 
have been made in timber along all the skirts of the 
Forest have rendered this species of theft, at present, 
hut an unprofitable employment. In poaching and 
deer-stealing they often find their best account, in all the 
arts of which many of them are well practised. From 
their earliest youth they learn to set the trap, and the 
gin for hares and pheasants,—to ensnare deer by hang¬ 
ing crooks, baited with apples, froffi the Boughs of 
trees; and (as they become bolder proficients) tq watch 
the herd with fire-arms, and single out a f at buck, as 
he passes the place of their concealment.” 
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Lisbon. 

Lisbon, as indeed all the cities of the Peninsula, 
abounds with convents and religious houses. These 
edifices give an air of beauty and grandeur to pjaces 
which otherwise would be unworthy or not ice, but in 
Lisbon, where such fine opportunities occur, through 
the inequalities of the ground, for placing buildings in 
prominent situations, they become objects of admiration, 
whether we look on them m the mass, as adding to the 
beautiful appearance of the city by their innumerable 
towers end belfries, or whether we consider them singly 
as works of art. The great defect of public edifices in 
England is the want of a proper point of sight; thus V 
our most celebrated buildings, such a#St. Paul's, can I 
be 'viewed only in detail, the effect as a whole being 
entirely lost, but m Lisbon sufficient space is generally 
left to select a point from whence the entire building 
may be seen at one view. Those in the heart of the 
city havg large squares in front, while those on the 
heights generally stand in solitary grandeur. Amongst 
the sacred edifices of Lisbon, the one represented in 
our vignette is the largest, though perhaps not the 
most beautiful in architectural design, being surpassed 
by the Estrella (Chapel of the Stars). The church, 
however, is a fine specimen of that peculiar species of 
classic architecture wjnch prevails so much in Portugal 
It consists of two square towers of three stones, each 
story being ornamented with Done pilasters, the upptr 
ones form the belfry, and are surmounted with octagonal 
domes and lanterns* the centre, between the toweis, 
is divided into three compartments by pilasters of the 
same order, the ground-floor having three gates ot 
exquisite workmanship, surmounted *by niches and 
statues, while three windows occupy the spaces in the 
upper story; and a magnificent flight of steps leads 
up to the portal It would be a vain task to attempt 
a description of the interior, as every chapel would 
require a separate account, so lavish have been the r 
founders ot their wealth, and the architects so profuse 
of ornament. The convent itself, which joins the church, 
though no( ugly, possesses few points worthy of remark 
TJie monastic houses of Portugal are all built pretty 
nearly on the sametplan, and one description may serve 
for all, they are squares of various shapes, some being 
oblongs of various degrees, and some perfect squares 
a long passage runs completely round the building on 
the upper stones, on the outer side of which are the 
dormitories or cells of the monks—small square apart¬ 
ments, with a window looking outward The lower 
floor is occupied by the refectory, the kitchen, the dis- 
pensano, and other offices; while several large apart¬ 
ments are left for social meeting or for counul. The 
interior quadrangle is surrounded by a cloister, and the 
centre is occupied by a gajden and fountain ( 

The vows made by the inmates of these houses were 
ofiten curious and whimsioal, and the means taken to 
■avoid an absolute breach ingenious. Thus the monks' 
ot St Vicenti, who were all nobles, had a vow not to 
walk beyond the precincts of their convent. the conse- 
‘quence was, that they invariably rode in carriages, and 
their immense wealth enabled them to keep the best 
equipages m Lisbon. This convent was erected by 
Jting John III ; and it is worthy ot remark that the 
architect fell in the fatal expedition of Dorn Sebas¬ 
tian III., in the year 1577. 

The next convent in size is that of La Gracia, which 
crowns the summit of a hill, forming a triaugle with 
the Castle and St Vicenti, bat is entirely destitute of 
architectural beauty. Since the suppression of the 
monastic orders in Portugal, this convent is converted 
into a barrack, and » capable of quarurfng 5000 or 
6000 men, when in perfect repair; but only one wmg 
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[Convent of St. Vscenti di Fora.] 


bein pr used, the rest is Battered to fall into decay, a great 
part being unroofed 

The Chapel of St Roque, near the palace of the 
Marquis Quintillu, is, perhaps the richest of its size in 
the world The pillars to the altar aie formed of one 
piece of lapis-lazuli, and the pavement and walls ure 
Mosaics of the most exquisite workmanship, and of 
inestimable value It is said that when Junot, during 
his occupation of the Portuguese capital, saw this chapel, 
he conceived the design of conveying the Mosaics entire 
to France; but the workmen, lit the attempt to remove 
them, having loosenedesnme of the .stones, “ Desist 
said he, “ it shall not be said that J*unot was barbarous 
enough to injure so beautiful a work of art." The 
story does not accord with the rapacious character of 
the French general, ulthough the destruction of the 
beautiful m art could call forth a tear even from a 
Manus 

The Estrella, or Church of the Stars, stands on the 
hill of Buenos Ayres, It is built in the Corinthian 
order, and forms one of the most picturesque objects fn 
the city it serves as the chapel to the convent of the 
Heart of Jesus (Convento 4 e Cora<j&o de Jesus), and 
from its proximity to the palace, and the frequent at¬ 
tendance of the queen, is more generally known as the 
Queen’s Chapel AThe towers are exceedingly graceful 
and beautiful, and the noble dome is a perfect model 
The portico is perhaps too small in proportion to the 
building, and indeed a tradition is preserved, that that 
architect perceiving this fault too late to rectify it, threw 
himself from the aqueduct, the centre arch of winch is 
330 feet in height. 

The convent of Necessidades is now occupied as lift 
royai’ palace: it is a plain unsightly building; nor has 
the painting of the front of a red col up r contnbuted to 
increase its beauty 

After the magnificence, the grandeur, and the daz¬ 
zling glitter of the national churches, there is an un¬ 
pretending simplicity in the chapel of the British factory 
which touches the heart There we seem freed from 
the burdensome pompe and pageants which dazzle the 


eye, but enter not the bosom; and the hyum poured 
forth by the congregation seems to speak a language 
of calm devotion which it is impossible to feel when 
surrounded by the bustle which is conaUnt in the 
foreign churches The burial-ground is tastefully ar¬ 
ranged , thick rows of cypress trees cast their mnurnlul 
shadows over the quiet spot, and the rose and the Idly 
may be seen blooming amidst the habitations ol the 
dead. Our immortal Fielding lies buried heie, and 
while each unknown son of Britain has his epitaph mid 
his sculptured tomb, there is not even a line to tell that 
here lies the author of * Tom Jones ’ A monument 
has been commenced, but that is all, the foundation 
only is laid, and the body of one of our best authors 
yet remains in a foreign land neglected and unknown 


YANKEE PEDLERS, AND PEDDLING IN 
AMERICA 

Peddunq, as the application of the term is universally 
applied to travelling traders in North America, is a 
trade or calling by no means peculiar to that country, 
or to be classed among the many novel pursuits and 
customs of our trans-Atlantic brethren It is rather an 
old and somewhat exploded European custom revived, 
the very nature of a new and rapidly growing countiy 
favouring its general adoption, and as it apparenily 
accords with the tastes of the inhabitants, its success, 
under those circumstances, cannot be looked on as at 
all surprising. Not over fifty years ago, the more 
secluded and rural districts of the north of England 
were periodically visited by a few pedlers (mostly 
Scotch), who carried long wooden packs, slung behind 
their shoulders, containing a variety of light goods and 
small wares , but of late years these have totally dis¬ 
appeared , and the present time, keepers of small 
shops hi the secluded towns and villages furnish the 
articles which used only to be had m the larger towns, 
or from the “ pedlers." 

The system of “ peddling" in America is not only 
universally adopted, but it u carried on to a very can* 
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siderable extent, nnd in various distinct and uncon¬ 
nected lines of business. Although peddling is followed 
throughout the whole range oi the United States, 
nearly the whole of the. individuals engaged in it are 
natfves of the New England or Eastern States, whence 
they arc denominated ** Tfankee Pedlers.” They are 
mostly active, handsome young men, shrewd, witty, 
intelligent, insinuating, and wheedling, but not always, 
to make use of an Americanism, “ altogether downright 
particular honest.’' This vocation is separated into 
sundry branches; for besides general pedlers, who deal 
in a great variety, of Yankee notions .(shop-goods), there 
nre tin-pedlers, clock-pedlers, chair-pedlers, pedlers of 
spice*, pedlers of essences, &e, each of them dealing 
exclusively m the article implied by the appropriate 
title. Sometimes the most cumbersome things are 
peddled (hawked) through the country,—such tor In¬ 
stance as patent washing-machines, patent spinning- 
machines, Indian corn shelters, and, 'winnowing ma¬ 
chines , ^and during the summer you. sometimes meet 
a waggon-maker peddling a tram, of light pleasure- 
waggons, or should snow be on the ground, you will 
observe a few sleighs lashed together on a peddling 
expedition through the country. Within the last twenty 
years, that is, since so many canals have beemppened, 
a species of peddling has been introduced on many of 
the canals This is carried on in boats conveniently 
fitted up for containing a variety of dry-goods, and other 
“ notions," and these floating “ stores," or “peddling- 
boats,’’ as they are commonly called, (ravel slowly 
through the country', and stop by the way wherever 
there seems a probability of disposing of some oi their 
wares But these floating establishments peddle by 
wholesale as well as in the ordmaiy wny, for many of 
the small country store-keepers hud it convenient to 
icplemsh their reduced stock ot goods by pmchasing 
tor money—or more frequently by bartering such articles 
us the neighbouring settlers may have supplied them 
with, which the pedler either barters with some other 
party, or else converts into cash when he returns to the 
city for a new cargo of “ notions ” This sort of traf¬ 
ficking, which the Americans term peddling, interferes 
very materially with the regular and more lespect- 
able store-keepers, for the pedlers being insinuating, 
wheedling characters, dealing for the most part in goods 
of an inferior descuption, and being birds of passage, 
they find but little difficulty in selling or barlenng their 
waies amongst the country-people, to the prejudice of 
the regular store keeper, canng but little for the cha¬ 
racters they may leave behind them But a pedler of 
this description requires a moderate amount of capital 
to commence business with; for maddition to his stock 
of goods, he has to furnish a canal-boat fitted up m the 
pioper manner, Whereas those pedlers who deal only 
111 “ essences " or “ spices" can commence business on 
a capital of ten or twenty dollars, since a dozen pint- 
bottles of essences, and a tin-case to carry them in, 
constitutes their whole*stock in trade. Those essences 
- which comprise peppermint, bergamot, evergreen, 
spruce, &fi , are much sought after in the back-woods, 
for while some of them are used under the name of 
“ bitters,’’ and mixed with the veryc indifferent whiskey , 
ol the country by such as can afford to do so, others are 
considered sovereign remedies and antidotes foe the 
prevalent and incidental disorders of certain local dis¬ 
tricts of the country. In the capacity of pedlers no 
small portion of the young men who annually emigrate 
to the Par-West from the Eastern States contrive to 
realize their tiaxelling expenses, for with a few “ es¬ 
sences ” or “ spices "—and not a fe& “ honied words 
aud winning smiles, ’ for the benefit of the maids and 
matrons of the settlements which may fall in their route , 
they seldom find much ditlvculty in bartering a small 
quantity of their stock in trade fpr a dinner, dr a supper 


and hed, as the occasion may demand. They also, who 
peddle larger wares, and require a waggon, and one 
or two horses, as the case may be, sometimes make 
“ peddling-tnps” of 1200 or 1500 miles into the in¬ 
terior of the country, selling and bartering as they pro 
cecd on their journey, and sometimes visiting large 
towns in order to replenish such articles as*may be 
nearly exhausted. In this system of peddling a greut^,' 
deal of business is transacted in the new countries, 
and it very comnfonly happens that as soon as a pedler 
has realized a sufficient capital to commence business 
with as a store-keeper, having possessed such good 
opportunities of judging of the advantages of the 
vauous districts through which he has “ peddled," he 
fixes upon what he considers a favourable*situation, 
marries some girl that he has become acquainted with 
in his travels, and, commencing thg pjusjiness of stoie- 
keepmg, exchanges, that somewhat dubious title of 
“ pedler ” for the more general and si gnified one of 
“ merchant.’’,. 

Even the Americans themselves—possessing » re¬ 
spectable share of self-esteem—do not estimate very 
highly the characters of their own pedlers This no 
doubt is owing to the many ingenious frauds and de¬ 
ceptions which some of them nave from time to tune 
been detected in; and yet while it would be considered 
a grave misdemeanour in any regular tradesman who 
should attempt the yery same specie* of knavery, yet 
when a pedler is detected in having sold you from the 
stores of his spice-box wooden nutmegs instead of. the 
true and genuine East India article, instead of any 
peculiar odium attaching to him for having cheated 
you, you get heartily laughed at for having sufTued 
yourself to be thus imposed upon, while he escapes with 
the fruits of his imposition, and the general remark 
that, “ I guess it was only a regular Yankee pedlei 
trick ’’ 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF PHYSIO 

LOGICAL FACTS. ' 

M Queteiet, in his work ‘ Sur L’Hommc,’ makes the 
following remarks as to the small number of observations 
which ha*e been made upon the progressive development 
•f the body —“To show how # htt!e advancement has 
been made in the.Vudy of the progressive development 
of the human frame, if it were required to establish tne 
age of an individual by the combined considerations of 
his physical qualities, wo should not be able to find 
any scientific rules to guide our determination, but 
should be obliged to have recourse to the most un¬ 
satisfactory empiricism.” A knowledge of minute facts, 
some of which perhaps might happen to be regarded as 
too insignificant for notice, uf occasionally round to 
afford the safest guide m a case of practical difficulty 
This has been proved in bringing into operation the' 
law relative to the employment of children m factories 
Under this law, children of a certain age woik so many 
hours per week, and the employment of younger 1 
children is altogether prohibited. But, observes Mr 
Leonard Horner, one of the Factory Inspectois, “In 
going through ^the factories in different parts of my 
district, I was particularly struck with the diminutive 
size of many children who were working twelve hours, 
and, on calling for their certificates I found children 
certified to have the ordinary strength and appearanre 
of thirteen years of age, who were manifestly, to the 
most common observation, not more than ten and 
eleven ” The fact was, that older children had been 
presented to the surgeons under a false name, In order 
to obtain a certificate which was to be made use of by 
a younger child. Here the want of knowledge to 
which M. Queteiet alludes rendered the*mStion ot the 
law defective, and the intentions of (he legislature were 
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defeated In the absence of a faithful register of the 
ages of children, it was necessary to take into con¬ 
sideration the physical condition of each individual; 
but the growth and development of the body not 
haying been sufficiently studied ns a department of 
scientific inquiry, no certainty could be felt as to the 
accuracy of the lgws to be derived from this source 
until furthei*experiment and observation had been made 
The development of the teeth might be taken as indi¬ 
cative, to some extent, of the age of a child, but was 
fallacious as an evidence of its bodily strength. There 
cun, indeed, be no one invariable guide in the ques¬ 
tion of age and strength taken togethei Mr *Horner, 
therefore, in adopting stature as an initiatory step in 
tlie inquiry,'by no means regarded that point alone, 
; its value as evidence was “ subject to modification 
' fiom other circumstances, such as breadth of chest, 
muscular strength, and general healthy condition ” 
In this manner, stature seems to be the best point from 
which to stait in ‘determining the age of e child, aud 
ascertaining, in the absence of authentic registers of 
age, whether the employment of such child m a factory 
would be in accordance with the law To take statute 
as the index standard may also be considered as the 
fairest with reference both to the children and null- 


owners, as, being more certain, it prevents disputes, 
and a child excluded from one factory on account of 
_ being under a certain size, cannot be tpken into 
-uuiiother on some less intelligible ground It was 
nece^aiy, however, to obtain this standard by a senes 
ot observations ami experiments made by the medical 
inspectors in the factory districts, as none had pie- 
uously been made sufficiently extensive for the pur¬ 
pose Mr Hoincr therefore instituted an inquiry as 
to the stature of children by an extensive number of 
individual measurements The children were selected 
both in the large towns, m those of a secondary class, 
and in the rural districts, and though belonging to the 
woi king classes, they were not exclusively employed in 
jUctoncs None but children whose real ages could be 
aWitamed with tolerable ceitamty were measured, and 
also those who did not appear to be in a good state of 
health were excluded The result of the inquiry was, 
that Mr Ilortier received from seventy-two surgeons 
the measurement of I6,4{J2 children,'viz , 8469 males 
and 7933 females, between the ages of eight and 
fourteen inclusive, who resided m the district com- 
' piisuig Manchester, Bolton, Stockport, Preston, Leeds, 
Halifax, Rochdale, Huddersfield, Skipton, and the ad¬ 
jacent rural districts Many factories being situated in 
the vicinity of the smaller towns, the persons employed 
in them partake of the character of a r lie al population, 
perhaps nearly equally with those who work in a 
country factory * 

The following table is an abridgment of a much 
HBwe extensive one, constructed by Mr Horner, and it 
shows the average stature of children of each sex at 
various ages, and also the average stature of children 
without distinetionjof jex The total number of each 
age who were measured is given, but Mr. Horner’s 
table also specifies whether they belong to a large or 
secondary town, or to a rural district.— « 

Average height of 
bo. of Children An rage Main and Female* 
Yean of Age. measured. height taken together 

Ft In Ft. In 


>m 8 . to . 8J 327 males 
„ „ 267 females 

„ 8| and under 9 339 males 

„ „ 272 females 

9 and under 94 627 moles 
„ „ 438 females 

i, 9$ and under 10 418 males 

$ • 375 females 


3 94 7 

3 

3 11 1 
3 108 J 

3 HI 1 

3 11 | | 

4 0* l 

4 0j 


3 9J 
3 10} 

3 114 

4 0 


Years of Age. 

From 10 and under IO 4 

» M 

,, 1(>4 and under II 

» i> 

„ 11 and under 114 
» « 

„ 114 and under 12 

n 11 

u 12 and under 124 
» » 

„ 124 and under 13 

n 11 

„ 13 aud under 134 

♦ V U 

„ 134 and under 14 

V » 

11 14 . . ■ ■ 


No, of Children 
measured 

574 males 
506 females 

550 males 
421 females 

664 males 
577 females 
559 males 
478 females 
707 males 
712 females 

660 males 
>-618 females 
1269 males 
1260 females 
864 males 
980 females 
951 males 
1029 females 


Arerngu hughl of 
Average Males and Fi nodes 
helghtr taken tog, that . 
Ft. In. Ft In 
4 
4 


4 1* 


u 

4 if} 4 13 

1 3 } < si 

4 if} * ii 

5 3 4 } 4 • 

4 4 4 ]} - 4, 

4 &} 4 M 

4 j} 4 -1 

} *4* n 


“s 
4 7J 
4 8 


The average stature of young persons fiom fourteen to 
eighteen is taken from a ‘.eparute return communicdtul 
to Mr Horner by Mr Harrison, a surgeon of Plos¬ 
ion — # 


Years of \ge 

No of Children 
imowued 

Irom 14 to 15 

117 males 

»> 

140 f, males 

15 to 16 

82 males 

» 

10ti it mates 

„ 16 to 17 

47 males 

n 

90 females 

„ 17 to 18 

47 males 

»> 

112 females 


Atrntift! Aienifli hiinlit of Mule* 
height uml renirtIt a tni'etlur 
Ft In Ft In 

4 loj } • ’ 4 10 * 

4 if] }• • Sl 

5 0 1 

5 0 S' * 


The above table is not founded on so large a senes 
of measurements as the one previously given; but it 
embraces upwards oi 700 individuals, and, in the 
absence of more extensive observations, it is not un¬ 
deserving of attention There seems to have been no 
increase of stature from the penod between sixteen and 
seventeen and that between seventeen and eighteen 
years, and 111 two instances the JVerage height of 
females exceeds that of males From the age of twelve 
and a half to fourteen, it appears, from the fiist table, 
that this is the usual course, the females m each half- 
yearly penod being taller of stature than the males. 
If the aveiage weight had been taken 111 every case, 
the relurif would have heen still more valuable and in¬ 
teresting, and might have been available as an addi¬ 
tional chewc, for as stature alone cannot be depended 
upon as evidence of physical power, and indeed may be 
a piooi, and tbs cause also, of weakness of body,—yet 
stature and weight combined would be tests almost as 
unerring as a personal examination , and when they 
were taken without dispensing with such examination, 
the attempts at fraud in parents, who, by false certifi¬ 
cates of age, endeavour to get their children into the 
factories at an age not pei nutted by the law, would be 
impossible, and, in nearly eveiy case, could be discover¬ 
able by the simplest means Even without taking the 
weight into consideration, the factory inspectors arc 
enabled to frame a rul# which has been found satisfac¬ 
tory for piactical purposes by all parties, especially as it 
is also founded on the general condition and state o'" 
health of each child applying for laetory work. If a 
Child be three feet eleven inches 111 height, it may be 
assumed that it is nine years of age, and a certibcate 
is given for jjernnssion to work m the factory, subject 
to the restrictions 06 the Factory Act, and if it be of 
the height of four feet five inches, a less restricted cei- 
tlficate m<y then be granted 
While upon this subject, we take the opportunity of 
appending the following facts, from ' La StatistiquCj 
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Journal des Fails, a new periodical, published monthly 
in Pans ■— 

"The average height,of Europeans at birth is gene¬ 
rally 19 inches; female Children being of less size in 
the proportion of 488 to 498 In each of the twelve 
years after birth, one-twelfth is added to the stature 
each year Between the ages of 12 and 20, the growth 
of the body proceeds much more slowly; and between 
the ages of 20 and 25, when the height of the body 
usually attains its maximum, it is still further diminished 
This point being reached, it is found that the increase 
in height is about 8 J times greater, than at the period 
of birth In old age, the height of the body decreases 
on the average about 8 inches In general, the height 
varies less in women of different countries than in men 

There is a difference in the Height of the sexes both 
at birth and during infancy The average weight of a 
male child at birth is about 7 lbs , and of a female child 
only about 64 lbs * The weight ot a new-born infant 
decreases for the first three or four days after bnth, and 
it does not sensibly commence to gain weight until it 
is a week old. At the end of the first year the child is 
nearly three times as heavy os when it wan born At 
the age of seven years it is twice as heavy as at the 
end of the first year, and at fourteen yearn old its 
weight is quadrupled The average weight of each 
sex is nearly the same at the age ot twelve, but after 
that period, taking individuals of the same age, the 
females will be found to weigh less than males When 
the weight of the body has reached its average maxi¬ 
mum, it is about nineteen times heavier than at the tune 
of birth The average weight of men is about 130 lbs, 
and of women about 112 lbs , of adults, without dis¬ 
tinction of sex, about 120 lbs In the case of individuals 
of both sexes who are under the height of 4 feet 4 
inches, females are somewhat heavier than men; but if 
above this height, men weigh more than women Men 
attain their maximum weight about the age of forty, 
and women at or near the age of fifty. At the age of 
sixty both the one and the other usually commence 
losing their weight, and the average weight of old per¬ 
sons of either sew is nearly the same as at nineteen 
years of age. 


One cause which limits the cultivation of the mental 
powers, is tho total absence of lebgous dissent in the country 
<Noiway). A ihffeienee of opinion upon religious doc¬ 
trines among a people, is a most -powerful stimulus to 
the human mind to investigate, to obtain knowledge, to 
exert the mental powers The spirit of religious contro¬ 
versy adds nothing certainly to their domestic happiness, 
but much to their intelligence, acuteness, desire for educa¬ 
tion, and value for religion. Scotland and England, with¬ 
out their Reporters and dissenters, would have been countries 
in which the human mind slumbered A land of universal 
conformity is necessarily one of universal apathy as to reli¬ 
gious matters, or else of gioss superstition. It is to expert 
effect without eause^to expect zeal or enlightened belief 
without inquiry nnd opposition, and the collision of mind 
against mind Thera m something of this apathy and of 
this superstition obseriablo in Norway, there is no stimulus 
awakening men from the passive state of mind produced by 
umnquirmg conformity. Those who maintain that a nation 
should have but one religious cortef fixed by law, to the ex¬ 
clusion of all dissent, should look round and see whether 
theie is a sound and true sense of religion m those coun¬ 
tries, whether Catholic or Piotestant, where the public mind 
has remained Ml this state " If ignorance be bliss,” it hag 
been said, “ *tis folly to be wise.” It is this bliss and this 
wi«dom which universal conformity to the doctrines of an 
established rVmrch, either m a nation or parish, will pro- 
dure.— Lamp’s Norway. • *, 

. * >• stated in Duisure's * Paris,’ that all childfon received 

at the Foundling ttospital m weighed, and that if a new-born 
infont weighs less than 6 lbi„ there it tittle hope uf tearing it 


Recreati on —Make thy recreation servant to thy busi¬ 
ness, lest thou become slave to thy recreation. When thou 
goest up into the mountain, leave this servant in the valley, 
when thou goest to the oity, leave bipa in the suburbs, nnd 
remember, the servant must not be greater theu his master. 
—Quarles 


The lessons of adversity are often *the"tnqst benignant 
when they seem the most severe. The depression of vanity 
sometimes ennobles the feeling. The mind which does not 
wholly sink under misfortune, rises above it more lofty than 
before, and is strengthened by affliction.' —Chenev nr. 


A good Name —Who shall pretend to calculate the value 
of the inheritance of a good name 1 Its benefit is often 
great when dependent on no stronger ties than those which 
accident or relationship have created* but when it flows 
ftom friendships which have been consecrated by piety and 
learning, when it is the willing offering of kindred minds 
to depaited woith oi genius, it takes a higher character, 
and is not less honourable to those who receive than to 
those who confer it It comes generally from the best 
sources, and is directed to the best ends; and it carries 
with it an influence which powerfully disposes all woitliy 
persons to co-operate in its views Nor is this all. The 
consciousness of the sourre from which it springs is wont to 
stimulate the exertions and to elevate the views of those 
who are the objects of it, and many instances might be 
enumerated of peisons who have laid the foundation of tho 
verv htgheq} lot tunes upon no othor ground than that which 
this goodly inheritance has supplied —Bishop Otter. 


Manufactures tit the Pijtenees—l mentioned that (lie 
inhabitants of the valley of Carol employed themselves 
during tho winter in making stockings This manufacture 
has existed foi many generations in the, valley, and has 
greatly conduced to the comfort and welfare of its inhabit¬ 
ants ' There ore upwards of 30,000 dozens of pmrs ex¬ 
ported annually, and the demand for them is constantly »n 
the increase They are sent to Bordeaux, Toulouse, and 
aU'parts of France The wool made use of is Spanish, and ’ 
the stockings vary in price from ten to 1 forty sous a p.ur-s. 
and are all knitted My companion bought up all tlio-fo 
which were intended for tile Bordeaux market, and was on 
his way there to obtain orders I asked him if, supposing 
the valley could produce double the amount of pairs wludi 
it did, he thought they could find sale for them, nnd he 
told me that ten dimes the number produced could be dis¬ 
posed of to advantage, that all the peasantry thioughout 
the interior were glad to obtain them, and that at the fan ot * 
Bordeaux alone he could sell to the amount of the present " 
supply Why then did they not establish the manufac¬ 
turing of the stockings by machinery “ Because we are 
not permitted to build a manufactory Government will 
not allow the inhabitants within a certain distance of the 
frontier to erect machinery lor commercial purposes, and 
although the southern district} have complied of this 
great hardship over and over again to the chamber of 
deputies, by means of ‘heir representatives, whom they 
have latterly elected solely upon condition that they shoeS? 
exert their influence to obtain for them the removal of this 
grievance, they have never yet been able to succeed in tlietr 
endeavour; and vve are obliged to go on in our old wj),, 
when, by having justice bestowed* ujlbn us, our districts' 
would become the most flourishing in France ” This is 
but a solitary uistonce of the internal misgovernment of 
France, particularly as regards lifer commercial la^s, many, 
of which ate of the greatest detriment to her interests, ancty 
must ever prevent her becoming a great commercial nation.; 
—Summer in the Pyrenees , 
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The contrasts which Lisbon presents are very striking ammation, or that can be reckoned a really fine piece or 
viewed as it rears itself amphitheatncally on the right architecture, there are many which are striking enough 
bank of the Tajo or Tagus, extending from east to m regard to decoration, and some which exhibit several 
west, from Xabegras to Belem, about seven leagues, beautiful parts Of the 250 churches which this city 
and about three m breadth from south to north, it is boasts, the principal are the Patriarchal Church or Ca¬ 
no less imposing than*captivating; while many parts thedral, called also the 8e, and Santa Maria, a modern 
of the interior of the city—in fact nearly all that portion edifice, which, notwithstanding its vast size, has an air 
which escaped the dreadful earthquake of 1755—are of melancholy rather than of solemnity or grandeur, 
absolutely repulsive, being so better than a labyrinth the church da Rota, remarkable for the magnificent 
of narrow, crooked, filthy streets,—a chaos ot habita- chapel of San Joao Bautesta, which John IV. caused 
tions gloomy and dismal to the eye, and unhealthy for to be fabncated at Rome, and afterwards conveyed to 
their occupant* Tn the new town, on the contrary, Lisbon as a present to the Jesuits, that called Do 
which is daily enlarging itself, the principal streets are Cor&fao de Jesus, the largest and most splendid pile of 
wide and long, many of them quite straight, and all inter- # any erected since the great earthquake, and which is 
sectrtl by lesser streets or lanes called trametas. The crowned with a dome that in regard to Its construction 
houses, too, have la certain cheerfulness of aspect; the may be pronounced a work of surprising hardihood 
very reverse of the murkiness that characterises those This edifice serves also as the mausoleum of its foundress 
of the old city. They are generally from three to fivg Queen Maria I., the same who commenced the palace 
stories in height, and several have gardens attached to of Ajuda. 

them. Yet, although the streets themselves are kept The convents, formerly so numerous, are now all of 
tolerably dean, they are, for the most part, unpaved, them suppressed, and their spacious and magnificent 
with the exception of trotloin, along the sides. buildings have either been converted to other purposes, 

Although it may be asserted that, with the exception or stopd empty; that, for instance,called Necessidades, 
of the celebrated aquedurt, Lisbon does not possess a is now the residence of the Queen, and in that of San 
singfe Buijdlag that will bear the test of Critical ex- Bento, the Cortes now hold their sittings. Among tile 
Vot.VI. 2 N . * 
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public buildings of this capital, the aqueduct Agoas- 
livres is incontestably the finest,—one of the noblest 
productions of modern architecture in al) Europe, and 
one tjiat may fanly challenge anything of the kind 
achieved by the ancients. Notwithstanding its being 
yet incomplete, and moreover displaying many defects, 
Ajuda is an imposing architectural pHe—one of the 
finest royal palaces anywhere to be seen, and possesses 
besides a nobleness of site and prospect which hardly 
any other can boast of. 

We would fain attempt to convey some idea of the 
stir and bustle m the streets of this extensive, beautiful, 
and yet, it must be added, somewhat gloomy city. The 
lust epithet is undoubtedly rather strongly contradictory 
to that which precedes it, and by no means very prepos¬ 
sessing, nevertheless its general aspeot, with its masses 
of dingy grey buildings piled up on hills, and towers 
rearing their heads among them, and intermixed with 
numerous rifins of churches and private houses—ranges 
of bare and wwdowleas wall*—cannot fail to impress 
every stranger with a Ming of melancholy. Yet is 
the city itself surrounded by nature in all its freshness 
and luxuriance—is canopied by a joyous sky of azure— 
is laved by the green waves of the stream that flows up 
against its walls. Lisbon shows itself to the imagina¬ 
tion as an elderly matron who has seated herself in a 
garden of roses, where she meditates on her gay youth- 
lime, when all the world contended for her smiles, 
perhaps, too, gives a thought to her children, who, far 
away from her, have established homes for themselves 
beyond the ocean, leaving their parent lonely and de¬ 
serted. Is not such in feet the present condition of 
Lisbon ? Severed from her by the Atlantic, Brasilia « 
now estranged also from her interests, which no longer 
touch that western country ; and Africa—the bare ie* 
collection of Africa awakens only sorrow, shame, aud 
despondency 

Strange is the mingled feeling of delight and disgust 
with which one wandew through its swarming streets. 
When the boat from which we landed first touched the 
steps leading up from the Tajo tq the Praqa do Com¬ 
merce, our bosoms bent with joyous anticipations A 
crowd of sunburnt, swarthy figures, with naked feet 
and arms, and many of them with sufficiently ferocious 
visages, immediately surrounded us, boisterously pre¬ 
ferring services we did not need. These were Bar- 
queiros and Gallejos, at whom Lisbon contains about 
20,000, and who generally play a leading part in every 
political ferment or popular excitement Such as 
happen to be unemployed may be seen basking in the 
sun, either stretched upon the ground or lolling on the 
steps and balustrades along the river, accompanied by 
their wives and children, who, like themselves, are 
sleeping or eating, or else purifying their persons, 
although not after the fashion of Mohammedan ablu¬ 
tion. 

Jhe Fr&*ca itself is a poble square, but it appears 
singular m the eyes Uf ft native of the north that it 
should be suffered to become the haunt and rendezvous 
of the lowest part of the population, who seem to put 
no restraint upon their behaviour m any one respect, 
but act jmt as their inclinations prompt them, indif¬ 
ferent whether their actions seem decent or otherwise 
m the eyes of any one else; m fact, little better than 
in a state of nature. Neither in Berlin, nor any 
other German city, would such things be tolerated as 
here pass for matters of course; in none is such an 
equipage to be seen m that csrMika vehjols, drawn 
by asaes, which its owner seems to consider part of 
his dignity. Then, again, what hidebus wagfcons with 
oxen yoked to them, what awarma of Moon and 
negroes; were they indeed but decently covered-'■-but 
they an hsifj or more than half, tyabpd. What re¬ 


pulsive figures, too, are the women one beholds here 
collected; not merely devoid of all feminine charms, 
but many of them with mustachios calculated to inspire 
m our military gallants no tenderer passion than that 
of envy In one place may he seen, squatting round 
a fire like so many Hottsntoia, a group of ragged, 
stockingless boys, who are occupied in roasting Borne 
kind of animal unheard of in the annals of gastronomy 
Perched on the shoulders of one of the party sits auollier 
epicure, to wit, a monkey, who is busily engaged in ex¬ 
ploring the lad’s unkempt head for. game, oi which he 
doubtless finds abundance, a little further on, passes 
by a two-yyheeled bier, or litter for the dead, dragged 
by mules, this is succeeded by a procession of priests, 
attired in red robes; and to make up the moving 
motley scene, we see ladies in veils, pacing Ay with-'' 
stately steps, attended by a negro; sailers of all nations! 
and complexions, from the jet-black African to the 
white-hued Dane, beggars of the most loathsome ap¬ 
pearance, and Bmart, fashiouably-dresjed gentlemen, 
all internungldd in the strangest manner. 

Further on, before the portal of an extensive building, 
we behold soldiers; and the sight of regular military 
inspires a certain feeling of safety in the midst of this 
tumultuous scene It is the barracka of the marines, 
and a number of the men—all m good uniforms—are 
sitting, standing, or lying on the ground around the 
entrance, smoking their cigars. Among them were, 
as we perceived on a closer inspection, many handsome 
and well formed, though sunburnt, countenances, and 
also several negroes, who cut a strange figure m their 
uniforms Close behind us wo hear the tinkling of a 
bell, anfl turning our heads behold a black seated in a 
small cart drawn by two sheep. The owner of tins 
singular equipage was dressed in a blue jacket, very 
full of buttons—for which it appears the Portuguese 
have a particular affection,—and displayed, not only a 
white shirt, but very deep ruffes As soon as he saw 
that he had caught our attention, he held out his hat 
with a very gracious smile, nor w«y it tdi then that we 
discovered him to be a beggar who had lost both his / 
legs. ; 

‘ Agoa! agoat’ is the cry incessantly Iftpt up by the 
water-venders; and a most lugubrious ary it is, yet 
qre the voices which utter it, deep, sonorous, and not 
unharmomous, although certawly too elegiac The 
hawkers of fish and poultry employ, on the contrary, if 
not a much'more agreeable, a livelier tone; less poetical 
perhaps, but not altogether so dismal Besides these 
vocal itinerant dealers, who invite custom by exercising 
their lungs, therefore others, who carry on their trade 
less noiBily; and to aay the truth, the oranges, lemons, 
figs, mejos, roses, and other flowers, with which that 
long cavalcade of mules and sages is laden, require not 
to be heralded by sound of voice, Bince both the sight 
and the ecent from m delicious a freightage recommend 
it sufficiently to notice, # 

Nothing {$ mpte comniyn than to see cows milked at 
the doors of palaces, and innumerable hens, with their 
chickens, running about the streets?—Se say nothing of 
the swarma of dogs. In London, both the bipeds and 
| the quadrupeds just mentioned would soon be crushed 
to pieces by thewrehtcles which rail along the pavepient, 
whereas here they incur no such risk. The creaking J 
and grating noise of a cart drawn by oxen, whose 
wheels are never greased until they threaten to catch 
lire, myy be hea-i at half a mile’s distance; as may 
likewise the jingling bells of a team of mules; and as 
for cabriolets and other carriages, they drwe at « very 
slow pace. On the other hand, there are more persons 
to be seen mounted* on horseback than ip almost any 
city in the world; not, indeed, exactly on horseback 
either, the quadrupeds being generally upd*! or asses. 
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In the Rna d’Anro, one of the handsomest streets, 
by-the-by, in all Lisbon, and that which leads to the 
Se or Cathedral, I beheld a most singular—I might 
iay horrible—procession, namely, of malefactors be¬ 
longing to the extensive prison called Lamoeiro, who 
are id this Manner conducted abroad at stated seasons 
tor an String, attended by a military guard. Their 
appearance was that of defaons rather than of human 
beings, nor can anything dqtial either their disgusting 
squalidity, or their no Teas disgusting atrocity of ex¬ 
pression. The rattling of their chains, and the wild 
howl and gestures with which they extended forth their 
hands to passengers tor alms, had something in them 
quite appalling; even new it can hardly be reflected 
yon without a shudder By way of making an end of 
this catalogue Of the various disagreeable sights one 
is Compelled to encounter in the streets of Lisbon, we 
may mention the number of dogs without owners that 
roam wild about the streets, prowling; tor Jood, and 
picking up what they can—often feeding on the most 
nauseous matter. Many of these wretched animals 
have no hair on their hides, and are covered with boils 
and blotches, or otherwise shoekmgly disfigured by 
disease. What the condition of the streets, therefore, 
must be may be easily imagined, and yet they are not 
in so abominable a state as formerly Not many years 
ago it was the custom to make them the general recep¬ 
tacle for dirt and filth of all kinds, but this has been 
put a stop to by the present government, and dirt-carts 
gf! about with bells apprizing the inhabitants of their 
approach At first it was very difficult to make the 
good folks of Lisbon comply with this arbitrary inno¬ 
vation, but they seem now to be tolerably well recon¬ 
ciled to it. 

Having thus dwelt on the shadows of the picture, 
we are in ail fairness bound to point out its lights and 
its particular beauties What lends Lisbon no ordi¬ 
nary interest and attraction is the life and activity 
everywhere to be seen, and in which the natives of so 
many different lands bear their parts. And what pros- 
’ pect of the kind can be more noble and imposing than 
that of the majestic Tsjo, with its thousands of vessels, 
as beheld (Horn the Pra$a do f'ommercm, frapi that do 
Romtilares, it front the -Caes do Sodre 7 We question 
whether any other city in (he World can afford one 
equally fine. The shops, again, with the luxuriant 
display they make of oranges and other fruit# of the 
south, and rich flowers, impart to the streets an air of 
joyousness and abundance (hat is absolutely cheering 
The monks, It t» true, have disappeared j they formerly 
swarmed in the streets, and Mm not a single one » to 
be seen in all Lisbon. 14 them the otty ftsa lost a 
very striking cluss among it* fttpuhttfen * yet 11 still 
retains Mueh that impresses i stranger as biting alto¬ 
gether dissimilar from that tosHtisft hi has bton accus¬ 
tomed. • 


„ derived from 




seller, whose pea fcaf pwtrsydd the leading eWaetteiiitice of the 
city and its inhabitant!. The deicnptione of the particular mb- 
jeete of the engraving! have been, add Will be, supplied by a 
correspondent who has resided at or visited the^pieces J 


PRIMITIVE CARRIAGES. 

" Tub first attempt at vehicular locomotion must neces? 
sarily have been rm perfect. Ha man beings residing 
on the banks of large rivers would naturally observe 
the facility whereWrth trees and other vegetable pro¬ 
ductions floated on (he surface, moving with the down¬ 
ward current. After this, the construction of a rude 
reft would he an esfty transition. At (he present day 
there exrtf people Who go OW fishing on rafts con¬ 


structed of bundles of dry rash*#-—lake fishermen in 
parts of South America. A long period probably 
elapsed ere the invention of the oar or paddle, {or the 
purpose of moving up the stream, induced the river 
travellers to construct, first a raft, and then a canoe, 
which might be worth preserving as a property of con¬ 
stant utility But this was a inode of locomotion con* 
fined to a limited space Vehicular conveyance by land 
i was the Most important desideratum 

“ The first and most simple torrn of it would natu¬ 
rally be a land tfift or sledge, which, if not heavily 
loaded, would move m favourable localities with consi¬ 
derable facility, as over dried grass, or green turf, or ice, 
or on the surtace of hardened snow. In the northern 
countries both of Europe and America the sledge is 
constantly used upon ths snow at the present day, for 
which purpose it is better adapted than wheel vehicles, 
the great length of the two bearers prevpnjmg them 
trom sinking in the snow as wheels would do. In the 
island of Madeira the heavy pipes of wine are drawn on 
sledges from the mountain vineyards to the seaports; 
and part of the driver’s business is to walk by the side 
of them with a kind of mop, to keep the surface of the 
bare rock on which fhey ran constantly wetted, to dimi¬ 
nish the frictiou Another instance is the sledge used 
by the London brewers, and drawn by a single horse, 
to convey barrels of light weight. But it is evident 
that, except under peculiar circumstances, the friction 
of sledges is so great us to cause a great loss of animal 
power, and, therefore, better vehicles must have been 
objects of desire at a very early period. In mountain¬ 
ous countries sledges could scarcely be used except 
down hills, arid accuidingly, in mountainous countnes 
the next stage oi improvement must have been first 
adopted ’’ 

Tile preceding paiagrapRs have been taken from the 
Introduction to ‘English Pleasure Carriages, therr 
Origin, History, Vaueties, Materials, Capabilities, &c ,’ 
by William Bridges Adams, Esq, a work just pub¬ 
lished In this introduction to an interesting book 
Mr Adams traces what he considers to have been the 
progress of the formation of primitive carriages First, 
the sledge was lifted from the ground, on which it had 
been drawn by horses or oxen, and suspended from 
the backs of two or four of them by means of pack- 
saddles and lashings In Spam and Portugal this rude 
vehicle is still to be found, under the form of the liter a 
or litter, which is, in fact, a sedan-chair borne by two 
mules, one before and one behind, the poles being slung 
to their pack-saddles In England this sedan-chair is, 
or rather was, borne by men In the East, the foam 
ranges from a chair to the more luxurious one of a 
couch, and under the name of a palanquin it consti¬ 
tutes the principal vehicular conveyance of the rich, 
being borne by olive-complexmned men, more capable 
of endurance than quadrupeds in an enervating cli¬ 
mate. But the litter and the ptfianquin were alike im* 
perfect, inasmuch as they consumed a large amount of 
animal power for very little effect, the whole weight of 
the passenger and the vehicle also having to bs borne 
as well as moved along 

Having obtained*!he rude idea of a wheel and axle, 
it would be a very simple process to round the axle 
cross-beam, and place a frame on it capable of carrying 
burdens; the axle being confined to perform its revo¬ 
lutions at or near the centre of gravity of the frame, by 
thole-pins or guides similar to the rowlocks of a boat. 
The form of the frame would be a central'pole Or beam, 
sufficiently long to bear the bulk or volume of the load, 
and alsoto project forward between the two draught 
horsed or oXen Parallel with the central beam would 
be ranged two side bearers, and these would be con¬ 
nected together by etass framings or disgonal bracef- 
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This would then be a car or cart, tne simplest possible 
form of a wheel-carriage. 
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But it would soon be discovered that a cart thus 
constructed runs best in a straight line; and that to 
turn it in a circle, unless it be a circle of very large 
size, causes an immense quantity of friction. Tne 
reason of .this is, that, in the act of turning, one wheel 
has a tendency to revolve faster than another, the outer 
track being longer than the inner one. To obviate this 
difficulty, the cart-maker or driver would soon contrive 
that each wheel should revolve on its own centre. 
Instead of fixing the cross-beam or axle in a square 
hole, they would contrive it to play easily in rf round 
one of a conical form, that being the easiest form for 
adjustment Hie principle of this cart would be pre¬ 
cisely that of the antique cars used by the Greeks and 
Romans for the purposes of war and festivity, the 
battle, the triumph, and the Olympic games; the only 
distinction being in the absence or presence of orna¬ 
mental work, and the general superiority or inferiority 
of the construction, or rather workmanship. The rude 
carts used by the poor peasantry of Chile for th*ir 
agricultural purposes m remote districts are constructed 
in the manner above described. 



[Cm of Chile.] 


It is evident that a machine made in the rude manner 
described could not be well adapted for very rapid 
motion, without a great expenditure of animal power, 
especially if it were loaded. The axle, being of wood, 
must necessarily be of considerable size; and working 
in wood also, a rapid motion would cause so much 
friction, that it would frdon be cut through, even though 
the hardest woods might be sought, and lubricating 
substances applied. The wheels, procured at an ex¬ 
pense of much labour, would quickly become useless; 
large-sized trees would,become scarcer; and reducing 
the size of the wheels would increase the friction, 
already too great. To provide a rfemedy for this would 
be the next task of invention. 

The ox-carts of the Pampas, which form the trading 
caravans of the great steppes of Spanish America, are 
quaintly termed by the natives, barcoi de turra, i. e., 
“ land-ships,” inasmuch as they p\y for freight, and 
carry provisions and water with them over ’the deserts. 
Their height n about seven feet, in order to lessen the 
draught as much as possible, and also to enable them 
to cross the deep streams and gullies. On thd frame 
of the cart a wattling of sticks is erected, six fret in 
height, and arched at the top, the sides being thatched 


with rashes, and the roof covered with untanned hidaa. 
Not a particle of metal is used in its composition. 



[Ox-cut of the Pampas.]* I 


Amongst the settlers of Upper Canada and the in¬ 
land portion of the United States, are to be found the 
rudeBt four-wheeled vehicles used by civilized people. 
They are called waggpns, and consist of an oblong 
packing-case of rough planks, beneath which the wheels 
are attached, the fore-wheels being contrived to turn or 
lock very elightiy. They are used with one or two 
horses, whether for farm or other purposes. When 
used as a personal conveyance, a simple contrivance is 
resorted to to lessen concussion. A kind of framed 
chair, affixed, to two bearers of elastic wood, is placed 
inside for the principal sitters, and if there be others, 
they rough it out as they best can. These rude spriqgs 
are also used in the construction of gigs, or two-wheeled 
vehicles drawn by one horse. 

In addition to the illustrations of primitive carriages 
given by Mr. Adams, the following is added King, 
in his ‘ Munimenta Antique,’ conjectures that a par¬ 
ticular kind of agricultural cart, still used in parts of 
Wales, preserves in its form that of the ancient British 



[Welsh Agricultural Cut.] 


war-car, or chariot, such as it whs previous to tjie in¬ 
vasion of the Romans. 41 It is surely a striking fact," 
he eaye, “that the present modern Welsh are no less 
remarkable for using a vast, unnecessary, and quite 
'disproportionate number of carts or cars, on many occa¬ 
sions, than their ancestors were. I myself have seen, 
near Penrice, in Glamorganshire, a farmer carrying 
home a part of his harvest by means of a procession of 
twelve little carts, each drawn by one horse, with a 
man or woman riding upon it, and followed by a train 
of twelve single horses, each having a man or woman 
riding in like manner, and carrying behi&d (hem merely 
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tiro or three sheaves of corn tied up in bags; whilst 
the whole comoy, though consisting of twenty-four 
riders and horses, and twelve carts, did not carry home 
more corn than would have been a toad for an English 
waggon, nor perhaps so much. 

"That the resemblance between the ancient British 
flan and«the trftdern Welsh little low-built cars is not 
founded on idle conjecture, will plainly appear, if we 
consider that no sort of carnage «f any kind of con¬ 
struction that can be conceived can so well agree with 
Cesar’s description of the manner in which they were 
need in battle.” Some of these Welsh cars are destitute 
of wheels. 

In comparing these rude machines given above with 
reur elegfcnt modern vehicles, we may smile at the con¬ 
trast. But there is yet great room for improvement 
What, for instance, is our omnibus but a huge, clumsy, 
noisy vehicle, of the form of which, m a tew years, it is 
to be trusted ve will be heartily ashamed. Consider¬ 
able improvements have of late taken plfcce ih the form 
and construction of the cabriolets which ply m the 
streets. One thing is noticeable; a long period often 
elapses before any alteration takes place in any machine 
commonly used but let a bold innovator start any 
thing which, to use a vulgar word, “ takes,” and the 
idea is immediately eagerly followed up Are our work¬ 
men and inventors to be considered merely as a flock of 
sheep, who only run in the direction of ajnore forward 
leader, heedless whether the route be right or wrong? 
Stich a book as that of Mr. Adams is calculated to do 
good in this respect. 


THE POST OFFICE—ITS EXTENSION AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

The Post Office is one of the constituents of our social 
economy, of which we have had good reason to be 
proud*. It is a great national institution, one in 
which every member of the community ib deeply inter¬ 
ested , and whose benefits are freely open to all It 
knits together the extremities of the empire, or rather, 
like the piston at an engine, keeps the whole machine of 
the country in motion No wonder, therefor*, amid the 
many internal alterations and improvements which have 
of late years been going on, that attention should be 
strongly directed towards the Post Office. Our popu¬ 
lation is rapidly increasing; commerce is multiplying 
and extending, steam-boats enter every port; and 
railroads are stretching across the country, on which 
engines will be running, compared with the speed of 
which the fleetest of oar admirably-conducted mail- 
coaches will be but as the tortoise ta the hare. 

. Hitherto it has beed a matter of boast, that not only 
did the Pott Office afford an excellent means of speedy 
1 and safe communication, but, after defraying its own 
expenses, it yielded a considerable amount of money to 
the revenue of the country. We may say, in round 
numbers, that, at an expense of 600,0001., it yielded a 
profit of 1,600,0001. annually. The question has been 
repeatedly agitated,—Is this a social good? Is it right 
to uut the Post Office on the sam| footing as thy 
Customs, or the Excise? Or is it not, in the language 
of a homely proverb, making a shilling at the expense 
of a pound ? 

Evils, not inconsiderable, have arisen out of the high 
rales of postal. Of all expenses which we are called 
upon to pay, that of postage should be paid most cheer- 
folly, because it is for a service perforSned. But, more 
being demanded than is sufficient to defray the expense 
of the service, the people have been led to look at the 

1)1 A history sod description of the Poet Office will be found in 
No. 117, vtt. ifi., of the' Penny Magaiwe ’ , 
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payment more in a grudging tnan in a cheerful light; 
and this has produced, amongst other evils, the fol¬ 
lowing .— 

1. A habit of hunting after members of Parliament 
to get letters franked. Mere economy has not solely 
produced this hahit.for there is involved m it an idea 
of honour or of respect; and the receiver of a letter is 
often much better pleased to receive it franked than to 
receive it post-paid. And, though importunity is some¬ 
times teasing, members of Parliament are rather grati¬ 
fied than otherwise in giving franks to friends, casual 
acquaintances, or constituents, for all men have a 
natural tendency to be pleased in the exercise of an 
influence or power which gives pleasure to others. 
Economy, however, has a considerable share in pro¬ 
ducing the habit of seeking, often at a loss of time, for 
franks from members of Parliament. Now, does it ever 
enter into the head of a person who procures a frank to 
cover a letter on his own private business, that he is 
thereby committing a social wrong—an iiyuiy on his 
neighbour? Never. Is not this an evil? Has not 
the person who cannot get a frank as much right to 
have his letter carried free by the Post as the man who 
can ? Yet nobody thinks so The man who happens 
to be acquainted with a member of the legislature, or, 
not being acquainted, steps up to him and asks the 
favour without circumlocution, is merely considered by 
his less fortunate neighbour as being “lucky.” Frank¬ 
ing was bestowed on members of the legislature and 
official personages to uphold their dignity, and to enable 
them to maintain a prompt and unrestricted communi¬ 
cation on all matters appertaining to their station or 
office. But the extensive practice of covering the 
letters of individuals on their own private business is 
an infraction of the rights of the community; it is 
unjust; it makes the Post Office, which ought to be 
equally the servant and instrument of alt the unpri¬ 
vileged, to work partially, and, as long as postage 
remains a tax, divides that tax unfairly. 

2nd. The high rates of postage have created a very 
general habit of Bending letters in parcels, and by 
individuals, instead of through the Post Office, to the 
evasion of the law. Now, whatever induces us to con¬ 
tract a habit of evading a law is bad. Yet many of us 
who Bend letters contrary to the law would laugh at 
the idea of being placed m the seme category with 
smugglers. But, if the law has decreed that a revenue 
shall be raised from letters as well as from lace, why 
should not the revenue be equally collected until the 
law is repealed? 

3rd. Although the Post Office is extensively used, it 
is but little used by the bulk of the labouring popula¬ 
tion Mark the postman ae he enters a little street in¬ 
habited by working people His rat-tat echoes through 
it. Windows are thrown up, and neighbours crane their 
necks, or they come running to their doors, to see who 
it is that has got a letter, and tjjen to wonder who it is 
from. It may be a letter from a son or a daughter at 
a distance; it is eagerly grasped, the 1*. or the la. 3d. 
is paid, it is opened, spelled through, and, when the 
excitement is over, and it is ascertained that all is well, 
a grudging feeling rises In the heart, for the U. or the 
la 3d might have got them their dinner. 

An extensive lowering of the rates of postage would 
produce many benefits 

It would enhance prodigiously the value of the Post- 
Office to commerce, and multiply to a large extent 
' commercial intercourse 

It wopld aid the progress of education, and draw out 
strongly feelings of attachment and regard for each 
otheo amongst the various members of the community. 

For, the man who would not write when it would 
cost him a sixpence or a shilling would be tempted to 
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write when it would cost hitn only a penny. , 'To be 
sure, one great obstacle on the part even of those who 
can write is the want of facility in writing. The man 
or the woman who can express themselves clearly by 
speech, may, from the wont of practice, feel quite be¬ 
wildered in sitting down to put their ideas on paper 
Accustomed to talk they can talk, end that, it may be, 
well, unaccustomed to write, when they begin a letter 
they feel as if a weight were on their brain and pen. 
Take two men of equal intelligence and firmness of 
brain; let the one be accustomed and the other unac¬ 
customed to writing—see what a difference it makes 
between them 1 Gi\e to school-boys when they part— 
give to young men attached to each other when they 
go to different places to earn their bread—give to re¬ 
lations when they separate—give to the bulk of our 
working population an easy and facile means of com- 
mumcatiop, pud the unused pen will be taken up more 
frequently. Writing, which is but the tool of education, 
will be more prized, a certain degree of coherence of 
thought will be attained, and there will arise around us 
a generation of working people taking a greater in¬ 
terest in each other, more intelligent, and better able to 
iibe their intelligence. * • 

In Mr Rowland Hill’s pamphlet on the 1 Post 
Office,’ he proposes a plan by which letters might be 
conveyed over the entire kingdom “at the uniform rate 
of one penny each " What an extraordinary effect 
such an arrangement would have! It has been ob¬ 
jected to the plan, that such an extensive lowering of 
the rates of postage would bring an extraordinary flood 
of letters on the Post Office,—so much so as to render 
their distribution impossible. It might just as well be 
objected, that, if wc connect London with all parts of 
the kingdom by rail-roads, on some extraordinary occa¬ 
sions,—such as a coronation,—the streets would be 
choked up. Besides, the habits of people are not 
changed in a day—commercial men would reap the 
first advantage—the other advantages would require to 
grow. 

The follogiring statements are from Mr Hill’s 
pamphlet.— 


The number of letters chargeable with postage 
Which pam through all the post-offices of the 
United Kingdom per annum is about* ... 

The number of franked letters * .. • 

The number of newspapers* .. 


88,600,000 

7,400.000 

30,000,000 


Total number of letters aad newspapers per ann. 126.000,000 


The annual expenses of all hinds at present aref £696,569 

“ The average cost of conveying a letter or news¬ 
paper, including the cost of collecting the tax, is, under 
the present arrangements, about l$d 
“ In the total of expenses here gtven some are how¬ 
ever included which ong^t not to enter into the calcula¬ 
tion; certain expensed, as the cost of the packet service, 
for instance, are undoubtedly capable of great reduc¬ 
tion ; others, n the cost of expresses, and of many by¬ 
posts, are sbet by special charges 

“Taking the number of letters and newspapers to be 126,600,010, 
the average apparent cost of the pnmiffy distribution of newi- 


* The total number of letters, 4e„ transmitted through the 
Post is a elatietical fact altogether unknown: the statement here 
given is the malt of an estimate, which, however, may be relied 
upon os sufficiently accurate for the present purpose. 

t finance Accounts tor the y*ar 1835, pp. 55—57. The great 
increase in the number of newspaper* »inco the reduction of the 
duty (already about one fourth) must be expected in aume degree 
to incroaae the expenses of the Pott Office ,*tbe increase cannot, 
however, be suth as materially to affect this calculation. [Oa 
ecorant of the great lueretae of newspaper* lately, itimes rf the 
mail-coaches are obliged to run without their Beual number of 
[iinMMii; the Post Office making a recoin pooM to tin nul*coMb 
contractors ] 


paper*, letters, tot, within the United Kingdom, it for each 84 
hundredth* of a penny. 

“ Of which the expense of transit u ono-thnd, or 28 hundredth* 
of a penny. 

,l And the cost of receipt, delivery, fee., two-thirds, or 66 hun¬ 
dredths of a penny. 

“ But it muBt be recollected that the coat pf transit 
for a given distance will, under ordinary circumstances, 
be m tolerably direc£ proportion to the weight carried; 
and as a newspaper or franked letter weighs on an 
average as much as several ordinary letters, die average 
expense of transit for a letter chargeable with postage 
is probably*about one-third of the amount above stated, 
or nine-hundredths of a penny The chargeable letters 
do not weigh more than about one-fourth of (He whole 
mail.” # ) 

Sagacity qf the Ox. —It is in the southern part of Africa 
that the triumph of the ox is complete. His intelligence 
seems to excees anything that we have seen of the horse, 
and he is but little inferior to that most sagacious of alt 
quadrupeds, the dog Among the Hottentots, these ani¬ 
mals are their domestics, end the companions of their plea¬ 
sures and fatigues; they are both the proteotors and the 
servants of the Caifre, and assist him m attendmg his 
flocks, and guarding them against every invader While 
the sheep are grassing, the faithful backely, as this kind of 
oxen is called, stands and grazes beside them Still atten¬ 
tive, however, to the looks of his master, the backely flies 
round the fleldt obliges the heids of Sheep that are straying 
to keep within propor limits, and shows no mercy to robbers 
who attempt to plunder, nor even to strangers; but it4 b 
not the plundcrei s of the flock alone, but even the enemies 
of the nation, that these backeltes are taught to combat 
Every army of Hottentots is furnished with a proper herd 
of these creatures, which are let loose against the enemy 
Being thus sent forward, they overturn all before them, 
they strike down with their horns, and trample with their 
feet, every one who attempts to oppose them, and thus often 
procure their masters an easy victory before they have 
begun to strike a blow — Library of Useful Knowledge — 
Cattle. 


The Ui alt an Mines —In quantity, as well as in financial ' 
importance, the iron undoubtedly far surpasses the other ' 
metallic produce of the country. There is annually fabri¬ 
cated the qpormous quantify of 7,400,000 poods (132,300 
tons) of iron, of which quantity four-sevenths are consumed 
by the inhabitants pf European Russia, two-sevenths by 
those of the Asiattc division of the empire, and one-seventh 
is exported to the south and south-west As the total popu¬ 
lation of the Russian empire is estimated to be about 
53,000,000, we are justified in supposing that, the inhabit¬ 
ants of contiguous countries included, not above 70,000,000 
of men divide among there annually the above-mentioned 
quantity of metal, whence We amvo at the surprising con¬ 
clusion that in that quarter of the earth event individual 
consumes annually above four pounds of iron. If the quan¬ 
tity of iron annually produced In tfie Ural were united into 
one mass, it would form a ball of only fifty feet diameter; 
and, supposing the ore to have fire times the bulk of the w" 
metal which it yields, the consumption of 100 years would 
yet reduce the Ural only by a spherical moss of 403 feet m 
diameter. From this point of view We see in a striking 
manner the littleness of human laboUwrtor the otd con- * 
suitied in 100 yea« Ms greatly short Of file nth mass of 
the hill of Blagodat alone, when it rises from the plain near 
eCushvU, and mgny centuries mult roll over before the 
superficial ores near the Utahan mine*, now in operation, 
can be entirely exhausted,—£rwwn> Journey round the 
Earth 


PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Iv any one takes up a map of the world, and traces 
the progress of geographical knowledge from the earliest 
period to the present time, he will have a lively idea of 
the manner in which this, as well tt evefj' other, depart¬ 
ment of science and information, has gradwlitexpanded 
from an extremely limited to its present enlarged range. 
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' The early Greeks imagined that the mall extent of wrote. The most umnstrucied person in the British 
country which they inhabited was the centre of the empire would net now listen to the statements which 
universe, and that some of the more distant islands of were gravely put forth by our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
the Mediterranean were the abode of strange end un- Such marvellous stories appropriately flourished along 
couth beings. The regions which they had never visited with superstitions winch rendered life a course of con- 
were literally to them the realms of imagination and Btaut apprehension The most natural events were 
fabler surrounded by the river Ocean. When they blindly regarded as portents ot evil or harbingers of 
became vquainted with a much larger portion of tbe good, and the fear of calamities might overwhelm a 
earth’s surface, they still believed that the parte unex- man while engaged in the most rational pursuit; or, if 
plored were inhabited by a race o( fabulous creatures, a favourable omen had inspired him with prosperous 
This was the natural result of want of knowledge, which forebodings, the occurrence of an event in its accus- 
attaehes something marvellous to everything that is turned natural course might suddenly, and with as 
unexamined and unknown. In the early period of little reason, dismay him with unanticipated misfortune, 
navigation, not only was a knowledge or the earth An acquaintance with geography may be supposed to 
limited to a small circle, but the information relative have little direct concern with a roan’s happiness, but 
^to thos# parts which came under notice was imperfect such knowledge, by enlightening the mind, puts to 
and inexact. Sven after Britain bad formed a part of flight a host of e>rors which do materially disturb the 
the Roman empire, and the garrisons of the island had equanimity of life 

exercised an influence in the choice of emperor, the The following extracts from the MS alluded to relate 
notions winch prevailed in tbe most civilized part of to some supposed region m the East, and, with the sub- 
the world, only about a century after (he legions had joined map, convey an idea of the excessive credulity of 
been recalled, represented Britain as the region of pro- the times'—“There is a place in the way to the Red 
digy and fable. During the interval the intercourse Sea which contains red liens, and if anybody touches 
with the island had almost ceased and, the link which them, his hands and ali his body are burnt immediately 
had connected it with Roman civilization being broken, Pepper is guarded by serpents, which are driven away 
it was consigned to the darkness which overspread by fire* and this makes the pepper black. There are 
other rempte parte of the known world Procopius, people with dogs’ heads, boars’ tusks, and horses’ 
the first historian of the Lower Roman Empire, writing manes, and breathing flames; also ante as big as dogs, 
in the sixth century, relates that the S011I3 of those who with feet like grasshoppers, red and black These crca- 
die in Gaul are nightly borne to the shores of Britain tures dig gold for fifteen days. Men go with female 
by the boatmen of Friesland and Batavia “These camels and their young ones to fetch it, which the ants 
boatmen," he says, “ see no one; but in the dead ot permit on having liberty to eat the young camels." 
night a terrible voice calls them to their mysterious The same learned work informed our ancestors that 
office They find by the shore strange and unknown there were human beings fifteen feet high, with two 
boats ready to sail, they feel the weight of the souls faces on one head , others with no heads, who had eyes 
which enter them, one after the other, till the gunwale and mouths in their breasts, who were eight feet tall 
of the boat sinks to the level of the water Neverthe- and eight feet broad; and some who had eyes which 
less they still see nothing The same night they reach shone with the lustre of a lamp They peopled all uu- 
the epast of Britain. Another voice calls the ghpsts known countues with beings equally uncouth. Even in 
one by one, and they land m silence*” Distant the neighbouring country of Gaul it is stated that there 
countries continued long to be regarded m this unen- were men twenty feet high, who had heads tike lions, 
lightened spirit, until commerce led to intercourse with and mouths like the sails of a windmill. This tissue ot 
them, and it was then displayed m the form of national absurdities might be much extended if any good pur- 
prejudices and overweening national pride; but even pose could be served by adding to the catalogue other 
these are becoming much less inveterate as ihore ample monstrous creations, which indicate little invention 01 
opportunities are afforded for forming just and popufer imagination. The subjoined map is taken from a Mil 
opinions. The people of different countries are com- of the tenth century m the Cottonian Library*, umi 
mencing to imitate that which they see good m u is written partly m Latin and partly in Anglo-Saxon 
neighbouring nation, and thus institutions are improved, It is rude and literal enough, and it might have been 
and civilization advances supposed that, even with the imperfect knowledge of 

Venerable Bede and Alfred the Great were the first geography which the Anglo-Saxons possessed at this 
who attempted to impart a knowledge of geography m period, they could have constructed a more accurate 
this country Bede translated au account of a visit to chart of the parts which are nearest to them. The 
the Hqly Land, anji a century afterwards Allred defects of the map are most apparent in the dispropor- 
translated a work on geography by Orosius, which donate size and inaccurate position of places. The 
gives a view of the various nations and kingdoms oi the island to the left of Ireland is probably meant for one 
world in the fifth century Alfred introduced many ad- of the western islands of Scotland; but it is by far too 
ditions m his translation, particularly a minute account large, and is very incorrectly placed. The same remark 
of Germany, and the relation of a voyage 10 the Baltic, will apply to the islands m tffe Mediterranean The 
and another teesacds the North Pole, neither of which form given to the Black Sea appears to be just such us 
contain instances of irrational credulity, but such in- would be consequent upon loose information derived 
formation concerning tbe political state and social con- from mariners. However, in the absence of scientific 
ditipn of the people whose country were visited m surveys of any coast, and considering the little mter- 
Would be sought for by sfn intelligent inquirer of the course which took place between distant countries, this 
present dire Both Bede and Alfred were men in Anglo-Saxon map presents as accurate an outline as 
advance of their age, and M[r. Sharon Turner, in his perhaps ought to be expected If any person whose 
‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons!’ has given, from a MS eye has not been educated by long practice, and who 
of the tenth century, a few specimens of the utter possesses only an ordinary knowledge of geography, 
ignorance which prevailed amongst,men who, being were to attempt to give an outline of the map of 
able to write, were then regarded as endowed with much Europe, with ijs various divisions^ he would find it 
learning, and may he supposed to have possessed the perhaps impossible to avoid making gross blunders, 
best information concerning the subjects on which they although his eye had been familiar with the best mups. 

* B umped!’ »‘ Fall of the Banian Bmpuy,’ voL u, p, 176. * Marked Tibenui. B. S, 
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The Anglo-Saxons, however, had a more difficult task 
to perform—that of giving an outline from descriptions 
which were generally vague and contradictory. Hence 
some,of the inaccuracies of the map before us. The 
Caspian sea is given in the form of a large bay instead 
of an inland lake, and the Baltic, with which it might 
be supposed they should have been familiar, is quite as 
incorrectly delineated. Even the form of Britain itself 
is not accurately given, and the Land’s End stretches 
almost as far westward as does Ireland. The moan-; 
tain on which Noah’s Ark rested after the flood, and 
the place where the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, are, 
however, exactly determined; and the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules, which once hounded the navigation of the early 
Greek mariners, are placed at the entrance of the Medi¬ 
terranean as if they were real and substantial instead 
of being merely imaginary. The limited tract of coun¬ 


try inhabited by the tribes of Israel is Extended in the 
map far beyond the bounds of Syria. Jerusalem is 
correctly placed, and that city was visited in the Anglo- 
Saxon times; but the upper portion of the map exhi¬ 
bits bo much confusion both in the sixe of countries and 
their position, as to be nearly nnintelhgihle unlesa com¬ 
pared with a modern map. It should be recohected 
that in this map the north, instead of teing at the top, 
is on the left side, and consequently the east is the 
uppermost point of the map. This arrangement ren¬ 
ders it more perplexing, but by comparison with a 
modern map, a general, though imperfect, resemblance 
may be traced m the outlines of different countries and 
seas. The Pyrenees and Alps would look like arms of 
the sea if they were not, as well as other chains of 
mountains, distinguished by a plain line drawfi undet§j 
neath them * 0 jf 



[Anglo-Saxon Map of the Tenth Century*} 
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A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.—No. XIX. 

4 

Tram—Regent Street, and the Shops op the “West End." 



[Regtut Street, looking North, from the Quadrant.] 


The “ east end” of London knows little or nothing of 
those elegant modern refinements in shopkeeping which, 
under the names of bazaars and arcades, are familiar to 
the “ west end," and to various provincial towns. The 
shopkeepers of the city, though many of them are 
bestowing much of splendid decoration on their pre¬ 
mises, still act on the masun that a shop is neither more 
nor less than a shop, a place for positive buying and 
selling, and not intended to accommodate a congrega- 
'•’fibn of loungers. Bazaars and arcades are, therefore, 
more intended for those who liave time and money at 
their disposal, and are, occasionally, uncertain how to 
V spend either, thgajpr the sober, specific, earnest pur- 
* poses of trade. Thus, what is sold in these places be¬ 
longs principally to the lighter and more elegant branches 
of traffic the pastry-cook may show himself amongst the 
L sellers,*but the baker and the butcher would be out of 
their element. In the shops of the arcade, and on the 
tables and counters of the baeafr, are spread out what¬ 
ever is thought likely to attract the eye, and tempt to 
purchase. Hither comes the jeweller, with his rings, 
and chains, and seals, and watches; the;perfumer has 
his oils, and combs, and brushes; the toyman with his 
dancing-jacks, and ever-galloping horsemen, tiny trum- 
ts, drums, and violins, Chinese puzzles, and musical 
xes; the tobacconist offers his cigars and scented 
snuffs; the statifiner and the music-seller exhibit prints, 
- music, and musical instruments; while the shoemaker, 
Vol. VI. 


milliner, and bonnet-maker display the neatest proofs 
of their Respective handicrafts. 

The first arcade we meet with in proceeding westward 
is the Lowther Arcade, which runs from the 8trnnd to 
Adelaide Street, at the back of St. Martin’s church. 
This is a fine passage, lofty and spacious, and lighted 
by ornamented circular skylights. The Burlington 
Arcade, in Piccadilly, is narrower but much longer 
than the Lowther Arcade. It is favourably situated 
near the thoroughfares of the west end, and is itself a 
considerable thoroughfare In Ptmlico, where, about 
ten years ago, were fields, now occupied by the fine 
houses which constitute Belgrave Square, Wilton Cres¬ 
cent, &c , there is the Pantechnicon—a spirited attempt 
to combine on one spot ail the supplies requisite for .a 
lich and fashionable population The Pantechnicon is 
a compound of the arcade and the bazaar, and aims at 
a higher and more solid character then either have yet 
made for themselves. It consists of two large and 
Mistinct buildings—one termed the “ carriage depart¬ 
ment,” devoted to the purposes its name indieatea; the 
other, having two paved passages or arcades, with shops 
on either side, stain leading to show-rooms above, and 
wine-vaults below, while a significant “WTo the 
Bazaar”' intimates that lighter and more elegadt trifles 
are not forgotten in the attention paid to carnage^ 
furniture, and household supplies. , *a 

There are various bazaars at the west end, of which 

SO 
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the more remarkable are, the one in Soho Square, the 
first started in London, another in Baker Street, Port- 
man Square, and a third in the building m Oxford 
Street, winch occupies the site of what was termed the 
Pantheon The Pantheon was a handsome building 
devoted to purposes of amusement; it was nearly all 
burned in 1792, and the present building, which re¬ 
tains the portico of the former one, has, after some 
vicissitudes, been devoted to the purposes of a bazaar 
The ground-floor is neatly set round with tables, after 
the manner of a “ fancy fair,” a Sight of stairs leads to 
the upper floor, which is partly occupied in the same 
way, and a number of other rooms are set apart as a 
picture gallery, where pictures are hung up for sale, j 
An open space in the centre of the upper floor, which 
is railed round, permits the light to fall from the roof 
on the lower floor, and from hence the visiter can look 
down on, the not uninteresting scene below. In the 
rear of the building is a conservatory, where plants and 
flowers are exhibited for sale, and which contains a 
mimic fountain and basin with gold and silver fish 
Regent Street is divided into two distinct portions 
or streets. The first street, which is the shortest, runs 
up from Fall Mall to Piccadilly, terminating m an open 
circular space, called the Circus. The Haymarket on 
one side, and St James’s Street at some little dis¬ 
tance on the other, run parallel with this Regent 
Street, all three extending from Pall Mall to Piccadilly. 
The view from the Circus down Regent Street, which 
slopes towards St James's Paik, is excellent The 
street, though rather short, is broad aud spacious: the 
view extends across Pal) Mali, to the steps leading into 
the park, on the top of which is the pillar erected to 
the memory of the Duke of York. From the Circus 
wc turn round, through the colonnaded curve called 
the Quadrant, into the upper portion of Regent Street 
The Quadrant » certainly a singular street Its form 
is a curve* colonnades supported on iron pillars rnn 
along on either side, underneath which the foot pas¬ 
sengers walk, and the shops here are of a similar cha¬ 
racter to the shops of an arcade. In cold, moist, wintry 
weather, these colonnades are dark, heavy-looking, and 
cheerless, even though they afford a shelter from the 
rain, while the sombre aspect of gas-lit shops in mid¬ 
day adds to the dreariness In summer they are plea¬ 
sant, tool and shady, but still are lacking in that 
pet tiliar kind of effect which we associate with a 
colonnade in sultry weather. A calm, bright,* moon¬ 
lit night, is the best time for viewing with advantage 
a style of building which can hardly be said to be 
udapted to the character of our climate 
On emerging from the Quadrant, the upper Regent 
Street is spread before us; and if the period be the busy 
“ season/’ and the time of day from one or two o'clock 
till four or five, or eyen six, with a bright summer sun 
pouring its radiafice over spacious street afid dingy 
alley* the view is, of R$ kind, one of the finest in the 
world. The newest fashions are displayed on the 
street; rows of carriages are drawn up at the edge of 
each pavement | loungers on foot, or on horseback, or 
whirling their cabriolets along, pijss up and down; at 
the doors of many of the shops forms are ostentatiously* 
placed by the oansiderate shopmen, on which footmen 
recline, in liveries «f various hues, awaiting the pleasure 
of their masters or mistresses within; shopmen, trimly 
dressed, step out to receive the commands of those who 
do not choose to alight from their carriages, or else to 
deliver the purchases with a polrte and hnmble attention j 
and now and then, a hackney-cOaCh, fir a cab*or an om¬ 
nibus with its dozen passengers alt Sixpence each, or a 
poor beggar on the pavement, make their appdafanoe, 
as if to illustrate by the force of contrast all this showy 
wpfcndour. What an amount of wealth dots this Single 
street Indicate * 


Bond Street, divided into Old afid New, is a short 
distance from Regent Street, running parallel with it 
from Piccadilly to Oxford Street. It is still a much- 
frequented place, apd many of its shops are elegant 
and grand, though its old consequence as a fashionable 
lounging-street has been somewhat eclipsed by its more 
magnificent-looking rival. « __ 

The long line of Oxford Street is full of many and 
remarkable contrasts. Shops of every character are to 
be found in it; the baker and the confectioner, with 
their open windows, and smoking buns, and tarts that 
the sun hof changerftn colour; the fishmonger drench¬ 
ing his shop with water, to preserve his stock from the 
effects of the heat; the public-house, at the doors of 
which stable-boys, footmen, and working mem may b-a, 
seen entering or emerging, the coffee-rhop; the trunkJ’ 
maker, the hosier, in a little shop where there seems 
hardly room to turn between the shelve* and the counter; 
the saloon-like place where the mercer unrolls his silks; 
the little atallk on the edge of the pavement, loaded 
with cabbage and cauliflowers, green pease, and new 
potatoes. The best part of Oxford Street is from a 
little east of Regent Street, proceeding westwards 
Being a great thoroughfare, it is perpetually thronged, 
carriages, stage-coaches, cabriolets, and omnibuses are 
1 ever roiling past—for Oxford Street is the Cheapside of 
the “ west end ” 

We have already alluded,on former occasions, to the 
other streets of the west-end, which are noted places— 
such as Pall-Mall and St. James’s Street The grant 
thoroughfares, or promenades, are Pall-Mall, St James’s 
Stieet, Piccadilly, New and Old Bond Streets, Albe¬ 
marle Street, the two Regent Streets, Oxford Street, 
with the arcades and bazaars There are many fine 
shops here aud there, some of them in very quiet-look- 
mg places, scattered amongst the private houses m the 
different streets. Charing Cross, the west end of the 
Strand, and part of Whitehall Street may be added to 
the remarkable or noted streets. 

In speaking of the “ west end,” and associating with ^ 
it the idea of grandeur and fashion, we must not forget ' 
that there are numerous streets, insinuated, as it were, 
into the crevices of those spacious and magnificent 
streets, which proclaim that the rich and noble do not 
occupy exclusively this large division of London For 
where else could the working population be sheltered, 
whose business it is to wait upon and supply the de¬ 
mands of their wealthier neighbours? From the mag¬ 
nificence of Portland Place we can pass in a few 
minutes into little streets and courts, some of them 
dirty and disagreeable-looking; and, afier wandering 
amid the noble mansions that occupy the streets on <the 
east side of Hyde Park, we cap cross Bond Street and 
Regent Street, and arrive in places where it is to be 
feared that much of ignorance and much of vice are 
still to be found. Tne # least instructed and least re¬ 
flecting portion of the community have a tendency to 
settle down by the side of the rich, and, by contributing 
to their conveniences, earn a Hvelihe^^ It is this very 
class, however, Who are least capable of resisting evil 
example, or of denying themselves an excessive in- 
dnlgment of their appetites—and H is to be fearqd that , 
there is, comparatively, more of vice amongst the under 
classes of the west than of the east find of London. 


LINDISFARN, OR HOLY ISLAND. 

Those portions of the County Palatine of Durham 
which are known as North Durham, and which lie on 
the north side of the River Tytte, are divided Into Bed' 
lingtoAshire, Norhamihife, and IslOWdafrite. The two 
latter are contiguous upon the southern bank of the 
Tweedy and'the former consists dt a dlstrtct upon the 
southern const of Northumberland. The so-called 
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■hires of Norham and Island are coextensive with 
parishes bearing the same names, and may be con¬ 
sidered as the most ancient possessions of the see of 
Durham. The parish of Island, or Holy Island, in its 
southern, extremity, extends to that part of the right 
ban|f of the Tweed where it falls into the sea at Ber¬ 
wick, and reaches on the east from the sea again to the 
Tweed on the north: it is divided into the five chapel* 
riea of Holy Island, the mother-church, Kyloe, Lowick, 
Ancroft, and Tweedmputh. This parish derives its 
historical importance as containing the island from 
which Christianity first shed her benignant rays on 
Northumberland; and which for four centuries was not 
only the episcopal residence of the see which is now 
, known* as the bishopric of Durham, but the repository 
K of learning m^he North of England. This island the 
ancient Britons called InU Medicante, but its familiar 
appellation was Lindufatn , until the sanctity of its 
inhabitants procured for it tbe name of Helichlant, or 
Holy Island. According to Symeqp, a monk of 
Durham, the island took its second name from the 
Lmdis, a brook which empties itself into the sea from 
the opposite shore: “ farn,” the concluding syllable, is 
evidently a corruption of the CelUa word jfahren, a 
recess The more modern namo tyas bestowed on it 
soon after the Conquest, with reference to the original 
sanctify of the place, and the sacred blood of monks 
and martyrs which had been shed by the Danes. The 
gieatest distance of Lindisfarn from the?coast scarcely 
exceeds two miles; it is, as Hade has properly described 
it, a semi-island, being twice an island and twice part 
of the continent in one day. at the flow of the tide 
it is encompassed by water, and at the ebb there is 
almost a dry passage both for horses and carnages 
The depth of the water at ordinary high tides is about 
five, at spring-tides about seven feet. The path from 
the main land to the island at low water is a very pre¬ 
carious one, and is lengthened to about twice the actual 
distance between the two places by pools and quick¬ 
sands, which have on too many occasions proved fatal 
to travellers ,—the parish register affording numerous 
instances of the burials of persons found drowned in 
crossing the sands to the island. The intervening space 
presents at low water a dull and dreary appearance, the 
only ob|ects to enliven the scene being an occasional 
fisherman, his wife, or children, flow I y picking their 
way across the sands,—the rising of a flock of wild 
ducks, which they have disturbed,—or the silver wings 
of a sea-mew sparkling m the aun. 

Holy Island measures, from east to west, about two 
miles and a quarter in length, and its breadth, from 
north to south, is scarcely a mile and a half. At the 
north-west part there runs out a slip of land of about a 
mile uf length. the Circumference of the entire island 
comprehends about eight miles. It contains about 
1000 acres, above one-half of which is, from the violence 
of the tempests, covered witlt sand, and produces nothing 
but bents; even this part, however, is valuable as a 
rabbit warren: the remainder is enclosed and cultivated 
The enclosures tear such good crops that the inhabit¬ 
ants seldom find it necessary to have recourse to the 
main laud for their corn, or the other ordinary produij- 
tiofis of the ground. The soil of Holj Island is divided 
into Crown lands, the possessions of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, ana private freeholds. The prin¬ 
cipal proprietor is Mr. Henry Coilingwood Selby, the 
Clerk of the Peace for Middlesex, who possesses nearly 
four-fifths of the island, partly by lease from the Crown, 
and partly m his right as «freeholder: this gentleman 
is also the lord of the manor. The island consists 
chiefly of one continuous plain, inclining to the south¬ 
west The village stands upon an acclivity, which rises 
abmptlytfrom the shows and at the southern pint of 
it there la a rock, of a conical figure, which rises almost 


perpendicularly to (he height of sixty feet, and has on 
its lofty crown a small fortress, or castle. A little to the 
north-east of the village there ere four caves, the longest 
of which is upwards of fifty feet long, and tbe entrance 
of which is just large enough to admit a man, over 
these caves a rock rises to the height of forty feet The 
town or village of Holy Island consists of a few irregular 
narrow streets, the names of which are still preserved, 
although their importance has long departed, branch¬ 
ing off from a small square called the Market riace. 
In the middle of this place, a few years ago, there stood 
the stump of an. old market-cross, which was called the 
“Petting Stone," over which newly-married people 
were made to leap for luck. Modern improvement has, 
however, removed this remnant of ancient times, and 
erected in its place a handsome new cross of Norman 
character. The town contatns about 100 houses, the 
great proportion of which are the humble cottages of 
the fishermen, who with their families constitute the 
chief part of the population (amounting to between 400 
and 500 persons) of the island. There ate very few 
good houses of ancient date j but the island having of 
late years become frequented as a bathing-place during 
the summer months, new ones have been erected, to be 
let out as lodgings for the accommodation of the visiters. 
Many of the fisherwomen's cottages are evidently of 
ancient date, not a few having in all probability wit¬ 
nessed the Priory m its glory; whilst in the more 
modern ones is to be seen here and there a window 
with stone stanchells, or an old weather-beaten oak- 
door, which prove themselves to have been part of the 
dismantled church The old houses thus give to the 
town an air of antiquity, whilst those which have been 
more recently erected bestow on the whole place a neat 
and comfortable appearance The bhore is in many 
parts excellent for bathing, and the situation is both 
healthy and romantic. The north and east parts of the 
coast are formed of perpendicular rocks, and the other 
sides sink by gradual decimations towards the sea. 

The castle, as we have before stated, stands upon a 
rock, and is accessible only by a winding pass tut on 
its southern side; it belongs to the crown, and is still 
looked on as a fortress by government, although it 
would avail little Hgainst any snip of considerable force' 
a few soldiers are generally stationed in it in connexion 
with the garrison of Berwick Formerly its battery 
was mounted with seven or eight large guns, but these 
implements of war were removed by order of the War 
Office in the year 1819, and have not been since restored. 
The magnificence of the prospect from the walls cannot 
be surpassed; on the north the eye is arrested, afler 
passing over an arm of the sea about seven miles in 
breadth, by the ancient and fortified town of Berwick; 
on the south, at about an equal distance, Bamborough 
Castle appears, elevated on a projecting promontory; 
towards the east'there is an unlimited view of the sea, 
sometimes rough and gloomy, and at other times calm 
and resplendent, and scattered fiver with vessels, whilst 
on the west, after passing over the narrow channel by 
which the land » insulated, the ahore exhibits for miles 
the rich and fertile districts of Islandshire and Norham- 
thire, ornamented jvith the seat9 of tho descendants of 
the ancient border chiefs, the Haggerstons, the Ordes, 
the AskewB, the Aiders, &c., with their neat villages and 
accompanying woodlands. The antiquity of the castle 
is not accurately known; but a stronghold is knows 
to have been erected’where the present building stands 
in order to protect the monks from the incursions of 
the Danes It was formerly of considerable importance, 
for, according th Rushworlh (who was the Recorder of 
Berwick), it was seized by order of Parliament, during 
the 2ivil war with Charles I-, “it being of such conse¬ 
quence to the northern parte of the kingdom." During 
the rebellion of 1716 tbe seizure of this castle was 
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( ,l 1*1 url and executed by two men only, fnends of the 
Pi leader, whove courage aud sagacity would doubtless 
nve entitled them to high honours had the cause been 
mi cesslul The auount is curious and interesting, and 
winlli\ of being more extensively known than it is 
Lancelot Erriugtoti, a Catholic of ancient and respect¬ 
able family, in Northumberland, hut who himself was 
in comparatively reduced circumstances, having been 
promised assistance by Mr. Forster, the rebel general, 
moored a ship, of which he was master, in Holy Island 
harbour, and being well known in that part of the 
country, went, under pretence of wanting something, to 
the castle, the garrison of which consisted of a seijeant, 
a gunner, and ten men, and invited the serjeant and 
the men off duty on bgard his vessel. The invitation 
being accepted, he phe’d his guests so well with brandy 
that they were soon incapable of any opposition, and 
were secured. Lancelot, accompanied by his nephew, 
Mark Errington then returned to the castle, when they 
knocked down the two sentinels, surprised and turned 
out the gunner and three other soldiers, and shutting 
the gates, hoisted the Pretender's colours as a signal of 
aucce«s, and anxiously awaited the piomised succour 
Instead, however, of a reinforcement, a party of the 
king's troops arrived from Berwick, and the captors 
were obliged to retreat over the walls of the castle, 
hoping to conceal themselves among the seaweeds until 
it was dark; but the tide rising they were obliged to 
ewim ibr their lives. Tliey reached the rocks, in scrap- 
bling up which they were discovered and fired on; 
Lancelot having been wounded they were both taken 
and conveyed to Berwick gaol. Whilst thus confined , 


they managed to dig a burrow under the foundations 
ot the prison, depositing the earth taken out in an old 
own Through this burrow they escaped, and having 
reached the Tweed, they actually rowed themselves 
across the river in the custom-house boat, which when 
done with was turned adrift They reached Barn- 
borough Castle, closely pursued by the soldiers; there 
they were concealed nine days in a pea-stack, a relative 
supplying them with food every night. With great 
difficulty they at last reached Sunderland, and got 
shipping for France. After the rebellion was sup¬ 
pressed, they took the benefit of the general ‘pardon, 
and returned to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where Lancelot 
died, in 1746, of grief on hearing of the victory of < 
Culloden. c 

The early church history of Lindisfarn is the history 
of the see of Durham, a short sketc h of which will be • 
found in No. 78, p. 196. The bishopric of Lindisfarn 
was founded a.d. 634, and the island was the residence 
tff fourteen bishgps, among whom was the celebrated 
St Cuthbert, whose miraculous powers, both in lifif and 
death, Bede, and the ancient chroniclers of the see of 
Durham, have celebrated in stories calculated for the 
age in which they lived. Towards the close of the 
tenth century, the see was removed, from the incursions 
of the Danes, ^Chester la Street, and afterwards to 
Durham; and in the commencement of the following 
century, Lindisfarn, so long the residence of episcopacy, 
became the seat of the priory of Holy Island. * This 
priory, interesting and beautiful in its decay, was 
erected about the year 1094, and belonged dawn to the 
time of its dimoltttioii, to the monks of the order of 
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St. Benedict. The Holy Island monks, like those in- 
habiting all the border monasteries, appear to have seen 
great prosperity, as well as much adversity, at one 
period rich with an income of 200/. per annum, at a 
time when such a sum was equivalent to 2000/. of the 
moneg of the present day; at another period their 
revenues were rgduced to 82/. per annum, when the 
currency 8f the realm was in a state of great deprecia- 
tion. After the removal of the see from the island, and 
from the establishment of the prior/, the clergy of Lin- 
disfarn lost the charaoter they had before acquired for 
learning and piety. The antiquarian zeal of Mr Raine 
has discovered that "their little library <»uld at no 
period boast of s'classical author, a chronicle, or one of 
Bede’s numerous treatises; and it is a positive fact that 
ijfrom the year 1416 to the dissolution they were fre¬ 
quently, and in met generally, without a bible. They 
had their service books for the church, some of which 
contained select portions of scnpture*as lessons, gospels, 
and epistles, to be periodically read apd commented 
upon, and beyond them nothing more was necessary ” 
After the dissolution of monasteries, the possessions of 
the priory were granted by Henry VIII to the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, to whom they still belong 
The Priory of Holy Island is, as might be supposed 
fiom the date of its erection, of the Norman style of 
architecture— 

“ A solemn, huge, and dork red pile 
Pieced on the margin of the islr * * 

Iij repairing the chancel about the yenr 1441, the monks 
having altered the form of the roof, fell into a great 
mistake in their chariness of buttresses for its support 
The side walls being unable’to resist the pressure of the 
roof, began to incline outwards, and the roof ultimately 
fell to the ground , these walls still stand leaning out¬ 
wards in a singular manner The church is in the form 
of n cross, the east and west limbs of which are stiir 
standing, while the other parts are totally in ruins gnd 
almost level with the ground The lowci ot the church, 
which itself was the prototype of Durham Cathedral, 

, stands m the centre, and wus supported by two large 
aiches, standing diagonally one of them is yet stand¬ 
ing, and from its extreme lightness and fine proportions, 
forms the most beautiful object in the ruins . The arch 
is somewhat similar to that of the stranger's hall at 
Canterbury. Hutchmdbn, in his ‘ Vi£w of Northumber¬ 
land,’ thus notices it —" These ruins retain at this day 
one most singular beauty, the tower has not formed a 
lantern, as in most cathedrals, but from the angles 
arches sprang crossing each other diagonally to form a 
canopy roof. One of these arches yet remains, un¬ 
loaded with any superstructure, supported by the south¬ 
east and north-west corner pillars, and ornamented 
with thexlancette or zigzag moulding, extending a fine 
bow over the chasm and heap of rums occasioned by 
«the fulling in of the aisles." The whole structure was, 
unfortunately for the ornaments, built of a soft red 
freestone, the consequences of which have been^oticed 
,by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Mammon' 

“ Not bfflflBt wasting aoa-brveie keen 
Had worn the pillar's carving quaint. 

And mouldered in hie niche the saint, 

And rounded with consuming powei 1 

* The pointed angles of each tower, 

Yet still entire the ahbey stood, 

Like veteran, worn, but unsubdued." 

This venerable ruin is, m despite of the exertions of th% 
lord of the manor, fast disappearing; and in all proba¬ 
bility before the lapse of another half century, the walls 
of it remaining will be level with the eafth. 

Upon a low detached portion of a basaltic line of 
rock in front of the ruins of the Priory Church, at about 
100 yards distance from the main islaud, half an acre 
of which isjeotjered with grass, is to be traced the out¬ 
lines of a small chapel dedicated to St. Cuthbert; the 
walls in some places are two feet above the ground, 
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The islet, which still bears the name of St. Cuthbert, 
is completely insulated at full tide. 

The fishermen, who are the principal inhabitants of 
Holy Island, are a fine, athletic, hardy race of.men. 
Each family possesses a small boat, in which the father 
and his sons, in all seasons of the year, however bois¬ 
terous, go out in the middle of the night to fish. The 
coast abounds in cod, haddock, whitings, ling, and brat. 
The produce of the night’B labour is conveyed in small 
carts, or on horseback in pnnmers, either to the neigh¬ 
bouring markets of Berwick or to the surrounding vil¬ 
lages, where they are sold at very low prices; the 
finest haddocks for which the sea off Holy Island is 
famous, seldom bringing more than 3d. or 4d, and not 
unfrequently selling for Id. In thus disposing of their 
fish, these poor women will not unfrequently wander 
over a distance of twanty or thirty miles in a day, think¬ 
ing themselves amply repaid if their whole stock pro¬ 
duces one-half of what a London fishmonger charges 
for a single cod. The herring-fishing season is the 
Holy Island fishermen’s harvest Herring-fishing re¬ 
quires boats of a very large size, each of which is gene¬ 
rally held .in certain shares by several families, who 
join in the' labour of fishing and the expenses of the 
boat. If the season be favourable, the produce ot the 
herring fishing is very considerable, and enables the 
fishermen to provide against the dull and profitless 
parts of the year. Many of the fishermen of Holy 
Island are the proprietors of the cottages in which they 
reside, as well as the small piece of ground which Is 
generally attached to them. 


SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.-No. IV. 

Lisbon 

In our lust paper we gave a sketch of the general ap¬ 
pearance ot Lisbon, and the impression which it makes 
on a visiter. We now conclude our notice of that cilv, 
by giving the following more detailed account ot Its 
buildings and general construction 

We have already mentioned its situation on the light 
or north bank of the Tagus, where it oecupics.like ancient 
Rome, seven hills, the extremities of a mountain-migo 
which traverses the entire province of Estramadnra, 
in which Lisbon is situated The ascent to the highest 
parts ot the city is by a gradual slope, coveted with 
irregulur streets, though in some parts they are so 
steep qs to render a descent, except on foot, extremely 
hazardous, while in others they are broad and spacious 
Alter the great earthquake in 1755, which laid the 
entire city in ruins, the Marquis de Pombal, who was 
then Prime Minister, formed the design of rebuilding 
it on a regular plan For this purpose, with the as¬ 
sistance of the ablest architects he could collect, he 
divided the ground into a number of squares, at equal 
distances from each other, subdividing the intervening 
space into streets, perfectly straight and parallel, and 
again dividing these by others at?right angles. Only a 
very small part of this magnificent plan was carried 
into execution , and we can conceive, from that portion, 
what would have been the grandeur and magnificence 
of a city, situated qp Lisbon is, and commanding so 
many excellent points of view, had it been thus re¬ 
built, but, as m London after the great fire, the op¬ 
portunity was lost of erecting one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world, and it is to be hoped that such 
opportunities will not again occur. The Plaqa do 
Coramerfio (represented in our wood-cut itt No. 840, 
as seen from tile river) is one of Pombal'a Squares, and 
was intended to form a kind of exchange for colonial 
and foreign merchants. The houses are of an equal 
heighr, i. e. two stories, and occupy three sides of the 
square, the fourth being open to the nver. These 
three sides are surrounded by a piazza, under which 
business is conducted amongst the various merchants 
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who assemble there The custom-house, war offices, cathedral. There is sternal I fnjit-market held here, 
and national library occupy the upper chambers. In Crowning the hill beyond the castle, stands the con> 
the centra stands the beautiful equestrian statue oi vent of St. Vicente de Fora, of which we have given 
King Jos<S, the figure and horse, as well as the Berpents an account apd a view in No. 339- The suburbs of 
beneath his feet, are of bronze; the horse’s eyes are this division of Lisbon are extremely beautiful, being 
said to have been formed of two splendid brilliants, crowded with tjie qpintaa or villas of the nobility and 
and that Marshal Junot being unable to remove the gentry. These villas are the more numerous, as, save 
statue, carried off these valuable eyes. The pedestal is a trip to Cintra in the summer, fefc of the nobility 
formed of a single blqclt of white marble, which is said leave the capital, even to Visit their estates. Indeed, 
to have required eighty yoke of oxen to draw it from so small is the desire amongst the Portuguese to improve 
the quarry. The front is ornamented with a bronze their property by agricultural means, that few have 
profile of the king, and the two sides are adorned with any idea of its condition, know its extent, or possess 
sculptures, representing the triumphs of Portugal in plans of yven parts of their estates Besides these 
India and America The whole is surrounded by an mansions in the environs, many of tint nobility possess 
iron rail, supported at intervals by marble pillars, upon splendid palaces in the heart of the city ; such, indeed, 
a platform ascended by about eight steps The ex- is the palace of the Marquis de Quintilla, a liftlc abovr 
trente elegance of this railing might serve as a model the Cues dD Soderfe. There is little in thf external appeal 
for imitation in this country, where the effect of our ance of this edifice to attract attention, but the interior 
public stptues is considerably decreased by the inele- is fitted up in the piosl splendid style, the furniture and 
gance, if not absolute ugliness of the accessories The ornaments being after the English fusluon The Mar- 
quays or caes of Lisbon are upon a noble plan where quis, who derives Ins immense wealth from the tobacco 
finished, but, like the other parts of Pombal’s design, monopoly, is a great admirer oi the English, and has 
are neglected and discontinued by a government that several English servants The chapel to the Quintilla 
had not capacity to understand its beauty nor its utility Palace is, internally, very beautifully fitted up; there 
The principal landing-place is in the Plage, do Com- are a few good pictures in it, and the carvings around 
iner^io (perhaps better known as Black Hoise Square), some of the shrines are very elegant On the opposite 
where the ascent from the river is formed by a mag- side of the small square (Largo dasduas Igrejas) 
mficent flight of steps. stands the Loretto, or Italian church, m the centre of 

The three principal streets, Rna d’Oro, Rua de Plata, the square there is a beautiful fountain, with a colossal 
and Run de Panfio, so called from the trades carried on statue of Neptune in white marble, higher up, and 
respectively in each, lead m parallel lines from Black near the suburb of Val de Pereiro, stands the Collie 
Horse Square to the Rocm, a large and beautiful of Nobles, founded in I7G1, which is one of the three 
square, in which reviews of (he troops, National Guard, universities of Portugal, the other two being those of 
&c, tnke place, the central window of what once was Coimbra and Evora. 
the Palace of the Inquisition, being fitted up for the __ v ^ 

royal reception. A little beyond are the public gar- 

dens, which, under the reign of the present queen, THE ABBE DE L'EPKE AND THE DEAF AND 
have been considerably enlarged The beauty of these, DUMB, 

as indeed of most foreign gardens, consists in a great The possibility of conveying instruction to the minds 
number of trees and hedges cut into curious and gro- of the deaf and dumb began to be distinctly asserted 
tesque figures, amongst which the corkscrew figure m the sixteenth century. Rudolphus Agnails,of Gro- r 
seems to be the favourite nmgen, mentioned that he hod himself witnessed a ’ 

The Castle of St, George (the patron saint of Por- person deaf from infancy, and consequently dumb, who 
tngtil, ns of England) overlooks the Rocio, and the had learned to understand writing, and, as it possessed 
ascent to it is extremely toilRome The streets leading gf speech, was able to note down his thoughts Tins 
up being so steep as m many places to be little more statement was csHed in question, but “ the theoretical 
than ope vast flight of steps. When, however, the principles on which the art rests were discovered and 
summit is gained, the magnificence of the prospect promulgated by the learned Jerome Curdan, of (he 
amply recompenses the labour The view is umnter- University of Pavia, his native place lie was born in 
lupted for leagues around on every side, to the north 1501, and died in 1676. Cardan thus expresses bun¬ 
dle horizon is bounded by the beautifully picturesque self-—‘ Writing is associated with bpeech, and speech 
mountains of Cintra; billowing the line of coast, with thought; but written characters and ideas may he 
variegated with towns and villages and forts, we see connected together without the intervention of sounds, 
the noble Tagus, guarded as it is by Belem and the us in hieroglyphic characters.’ ” 

Bouje, rolling its mighty stream into the boundless Pedro de Ponce, a monk of the order of St Benedict, 
ocean, then from the plain green fields we see the in Spain, who died m 1684, ia stated to have been tb^ 
houses deepen, street;hipon street follows, till all the first, or at least the most noted, amongst the early 
city crowds upon the bye with its thousand domes, and pracli|mner* of the art of teaching the deaf and dumb 
convents, and palaces: ns we turn to the southward. About forty years after the death of Ponce, John Paul 
the precipices of Almada, crowned with the fort and Bonet, another Spaniard, to whonrie* attributed the 
tower, the deep bays of Moita and Alcoxete, the distant merit of being the inventor of the one-handed alphabet, 
mountains of the Arabida, the Isolated and castle- published a book on the subject. His work, which was 
capped Pelmella, combine to form a picture mde- f m after-years ifteful to De PEpde, is entitled * Reduccion . 
scnbably grand, and, as far as I have seen, unrivalled de las Lettras, y Arte para ensenar i hablarlos Mudos ’ c> 
The descent from the castle by the principal street is During the time of Bonet, the art was also making 
much more gradual tium the ascent; and we here some progress in Italy Many first discoveries were pro- 
meet with the Limpeira or gaol for prisoners of all bebly made; several of them originated with, or were 
classes; and a little lower down the cathedral. This carried forwards by,philologists,and particularly among 
church, though extremely plain, and nearly destitute the Bchemers for an universal language In England, 
of any kind of ornament, has a ftoWa and ancient John Bulwer’a name must stand prior to that of any 
appearance, the front consists pf two towers, the space other individual as an author on the subject, ai.d his 
between them being occupied by the arched doorway views, as given in ‘ Philocophus,’ are sound and prac- 
and a circular window The chapel pf St Antonio de tical. It has often been attempted to place Dr Wallis 
«Se' f in Its front adds considerably to the effect, as H at the head of this list of discoverers in England, but 
relieves by Us lavish ornament the plsicnesa qf the Ruiwer’s * Philocophus, or the Deafa and Dumb® Man’ 
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Friend,’ was published several years before Wallis at* 
templed even his treatise on speech, and he did dot 
publish his claims as an instructor of the deaf till 1670* 

The AbbtS de I’Epde holds a high rank amongst ihe 
friends and instructors of the deaf and dumb. Previous 
to his* lime, and during it, the art of teaching those 
labouring'tinder Ibis calamity Was fnlrsfied more as a 
cunning craft, for the benefit of a few individuals who 
carefully concealed their modes of Operation, than as a 
means of enabling men to alleviate one of the many 
natural evils to which ouf race are liable The Abbd 
de 1’Epde brought to the work a disinterested benevo¬ 
lence, an ingenuous frankness, a patieut perseverance, 
which elevated the art into a profession honourable in 
jttself, caftulated to enlist men’s sympathies, and to ex¬ 
tend the will aiM the pdWer of reselling frtiln mental 
oblivion those deprived of the usual means of commu¬ 
nication with their fellows. 

Charles Michel de l’Epde tods born at YersSilles in 
1712. His father, who Was the king’s*architect, was 
a clever and a good man, and brought up his family as 
nil good men wish to do. Young De I’Ept'e was there¬ 
fore fitly trained up No scenes of domestic misery, 
arising from the indulgence of evil habits, passed before 
his eyes—his parents taught him the theory and showed 
him the practice of the fear of God and the love of his 
neighbour He was educated for the church. Con¬ 
scientious scruples stood in the way of his obtaining 
holy oiders being a Jansenist, he refused to sign a 
fifhnulnry of faith according to the established practice 
of the diocese of Puns, and he could not get past the 
rank of deacon He therefore turned his attention to 
the law but this profession did not suit his inclination 
and spirit. “ His only desire was to be a minister of 
the gospel of pence, and at last he was successful " A 
nephew of the celebrated fiossuet, who, like his uncle, 
was a pious and liberal-minded man, being then Bishop 
of Troyes, oi(lamed M de l’Epde, and gave him a da- 
noiiry m his cuthedial-church. 

The Abbt de l’Epde’s attention was directed to the 
education of the deaf and dumb by an incidental cir¬ 
cumstance Business took him one day to a house 
where he found only two young Women, who Were 
busily engaged in needle-work. He spoke to them 
repeatedly, but received«o answer. The mother arrived, 
and explained to him the cause of their silence—the 
two sisteis weie deaf and dumb 1 A kind ecclesiastic 
named Vanin, had tried to educate them by means of 
pictures , but niter his death they were neglected 
“ Believing,” says M de l’Epi'e, “ that these two 
children would live and die in ignorance bf their re¬ 
ligion, if I did not attempt some means of instructing 
them, I.was touched with ehmpassioff, and told the 
mother that she might send them daily to my house, 
and that I would do whatever 1 might find possible 
for them ’’ , 

M de l’Epde recollected that when he wm about 
sixteen years of age, his tutor, in a conversatirmhc had 
*with hun, had- proved to him that there is no more 
naturul connexion between ideas and the sounds by 
which they are expressed to the ear, than between these 
saina ideas and the written Character* by which they* 
are expressed to the eye. Thus, take any particular 
won), say uater or fire •—the Englishman who heara 
these words spoken, or sees them in Writing or in print, 
immediately associates the words with the things them* 
selves, but to a foreigner ignorant fif Our language they 
convey no meaning at all. If ideas can be conveyed 
to the mind independently of sight or of sound, it 

* See the * Penny Cyclopaedia,’ article D«*v akd Dans, for 
information on this interesting subject , and alao the article Dac- 
Tuouxiy, respecting manual alphabets. Engravings of manual 
alphabets have been given in the * Penny Magazine,’ vol 11 p 100 
A portrait and memoir of the Alibi ere also given id the ‘Gallery 
of Portraits,’ No 29. 


follows that the blind can be taught to read by their 
fingers, and the deaf and dumb to speak by their hands, 
and to hear with their eyes. On this groundwork 
M. de L’Epde commenced, and devoted hi nisei f to the 
task of teaching the deaf and dumb. Some people 
thought him a fool for his pains, and ridiculed Ins 
labours, others pitied the infatuatiun of the good- 
natured enthusiast, vainly, as they imagined, trying to 
get access to minds shut up in prison But neither 
sneers nor pity stopped the labours of the worthy Abbtl 
At last public opinion began to change, a clergyman 
laid to him One day, “ I formerly pitied you, I now pity 
ybu no longer; you are restoring to society and to 
religion beings who have been strangers to both ” 

“ One day," says M de I’Eptle, “ a stranger came to 
our public lesson, and ofTenng me a Spanish book, said 
that it would be a real service to the owner if [ would 
purchase it. I answered, that as I did not understand 
the laifgitage, it would be totally useless to'ine but 
opening it casually, what should I see but the manual 
alphabet of the Spaniards neatly executed in copper¬ 
plate * I wanted no further inducement, I paid the 
messenger his demand, and kept the hook I then 
became impatient for the conclusion of the lesson , and 
what was my surprise when I found this title, 1 Arte 
para enseRar i hublar los Mudos.’ I bad little diffi¬ 
culty to guess that this signified ‘The Art of teaching 
the Dumb to speak,’ and I immediately resolved to 
acquire the Spanish language for the benefit ot my 
pupils.” This book was Bonet’s, already mentioned 

M de l’Epde’s attention was soon aflerwaids directed 
to another book, written in Latin, by John CoinadA 
Amman, a Swiss physician, who resided at Haarlem, f 
and who, in 1800, had undertaken the instruction ot a 
girl, deaf and dumb from birth These two woiks 
enabled him to form a system tor hinisell, winch, though 
it was deficient id teal usefulness, as compared with the 
improvements since made m this department of instruc¬ 
tion, was yet abundantly successful 

But M de t'Epde did more than devote his tune and 
labour to (he instruction bt the deal and dumb Hi > 
income was about 4001. a year. Ot tins, lie allowed 
about 100/ for his oWfi expenses, mul he “considered 
the remainder as (he inheritance of his adopted chil¬ 
dren—the indigent deaf and dumb—-to whose use it 
was faithfully applied. 4 'the rich,’ says lie, ‘ only <ome 
to my hoUSe by tolerance, it is not to them that 1 
devote’myself—it is to the poor but for these I should 
never have undertaken the education of the deaf and 
dumb.’ There wai no kind of privation which he did 
not impose oii himself, for the sake ot his pupils In 
order to supply their wants, he limited his own So 
strictly did he adhere to the appropriation which he had 
made of his income, that in the rrgorous waiter of 1788, 
when suffering under the infirmities of age, he denied 
hunself fuel,' in order not (0 intrench upon the model ale 
fitim to Which fee had confined lets annual expenditure 
All the remonstrances of fits friends on tins point were 
fruitless. Hrs housekeeper having Ob'-cued Ins rigid 
restriction,and doubtless imputing it to lus ical motive, 
led into his apartment his forty pupils, who conjured 
him to preserve hiAself for their sakis He yielded 
not without difficulty to their persuasions, but after¬ 
wards reproached himself for this concession Having 
exceeded hit ordinary expenditure by about 300 livrcs 
(about lit.) h| WOdtd afterwards exclaim, m the midst 
of his pupili , 1 ity pttof children, I have wronged you of 
an hundred crowns.’ ’ 

The Abbd, in kis old age, and when the effects of hw 
labours were too conspicuous to be reviled, received 
both Approbation and flattery The ambassador of 
Catherine of Russia offered him rich presents “ My 
lord,” said the Abbd, “ I never receive gold, tell her 
Majesty, that it my labours have appeared to h#r to 
claim her esteem, all that I ask is, that she will send 
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me a deaf and dumb person, or a master to be in- 
structed in this art of teaching.” When the emperor 
Joseph of Austria visited his institution, he expressed 
his astonishment that a man so deserving had not ob¬ 
tained at least an abbey, whose revenues he might 
apply to the wants of the deaf and dumb. He offered 
to ask one for him, or even to give him one in his own 
dominions. “ I am already old,” said M. de l'Epee; 
“ if your Majesty wishes well to the deaf and dumb, it 
is not on my head, already bending to the tomb, that 
the benefit must fall—it is on the work itself.” 

The success of the Abbd de l'Epde was not complete, 
but he pursued his methods with openness and can¬ 
dour, and with the single desire of promoting the moral 
and intellectual advancement of the deaf and dumb. 
Heinecke of Leipzig, and Pdreire of Pans, must be re¬ 
garded as his rivals, but he invited them to a discussion 
of the merits of the various systems, which they de* 
dined. While the good Abbd, with that frankness 
which formed a beautiful feature in his character, soli¬ 
cited the examination and the judgment of the learned 
upon his methods, his rivals shrouded their proceedings 
under a veil of mystery The Abbd devoted his life 
and whole fortune, excepting a bare supply for his own 
wants, to the service of the class whom he had taken 
tinder his protection. Pdreirc refused to disclose his 
methods except for a large recompense; and Heinecke, 
in addition to receiving payment from the rich, had 400 
crowns annually allowed him hj the grand duke of 
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Saxony. Both these persons made the art they pro¬ 
fessed an interested speculation, the Abbd de l’Eptfe 
only tolerated the rich; he was proud of being the in¬ 
structor of the indigent. His successor, the AbbtS 
Sicard, carried forward the principles of De I’Epde; 
he instructed his pupils in the elements of composition, 
a branch of their education comparatrrely new, and in 
which Sicard most completely evinced hts superiority 
over his master Si£ard at first conducted a school at 
Bordeaux, on the death of the Abbd de l'Epde he was 
called to fill his place at Pans. 

The AbbtS de 1'EptSe died on the 23rd of December, 
1789 Various honours were paid to his memory; the 
king's preacher pronounced his funeral oration; and 
one of his deaf and dumb pupils wrote a distich to be. 
placed under the bust of his teacher — t > 

“ II iSvele a la foil secrets mervmlleux, 

De parler par lss mains, d'eatendre par les yeux.” 

The article already referred to, in the ‘ Penny Cyclo¬ 
pedia,' on the Deaf and Dumb (from which a portion 
of the preceding information has been taken), contains 
the following statement — 

“ There are 8000 deaf mutes in England, the insti¬ 
tutions at present in operation are not capable oi 
educating more than 600. It is calculated that at least 
one-eighth of the whole number are within the age and 
other qualifications generally prescribed for education 
It therefore seems necessary that more extended pro¬ 
visions should be made for their instruction.” 
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From Bout a rough mountain path traverses the 
moors to Wastdale Head, passing a cheerless sheet of 
water called Burnmoor Tarn, between Scawfell and the 
Screes Near the way-side the stream which runs 
down to -Bout forms a cascade, bare and unadorned by 
enclosing precipices, jet possessing a character of gran¬ 
deur, at all events when swollen by recent rains* The 
path leads high over the southern shoulder of Scawfell, 
and then descends down a steep peat track into Upper 
,Wastdale, a little above the lake The stranger, wishing 
to nee Wastwiten must not attempt to pass along the 
side of the Screes, as the hill is called which forms the 
southern side of the lake, from a provincial term Bigm-, 
fying* a crumbling slope of loose materials. Here the 
declivity is so steep, and the slaty soil so incoherent, that 
it is commonly said to be impossible to pass along it, 
and the attempt would certainly he attended with 
danger. The views obtained by going along the top 

* This u not mentioned in the guide-boolp which I have at 
hand. I understood it to be called Buck- (pronounced Bouk-) 
Pot; probably from a resemblance which the deep circular bainn 
into which the water tails may be fancied to bear to a huge wash¬ 
ing-tub. Buck is an old English word, synonymous with wash; 
as in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ act ui, scene 3, where 
Falstaff is hiidetfia a huek-bat/ut, « You were best meddle with 
hint washing” 

Voi. VI. 


of the Screes are said to be very fine. There is a hamlet 
called Strands, a mile below the foot of Wastwater, 
where the traveller will find quarters for the night 
there is nothing to induce him to proceed farther to¬ 
wards the sea, except the rum of Calder Abbey, which 
is small but pretty. 

Within some helf an hour’s walk from Strands is a 
remarkable spot, called Haul-gjjl, or else Hollow-gill 
It is a deep ravine at the south-west foot of the Screes, 
among granite rocks, which, by the decomposition of 
their felspar, have been wasted into abrupt peaks and 
precipices—a sort of miniature mimicry of the aiguillei 
of Chamoum This is one of the most curious and 
sinking things in the whole district it is a good place 
for ascending the Screes from Nether W&Rtdale (es the 
valley below the lake is called) for those who have good 
nerves There is a very beautiful vein of spirular iron 
here; also some fine haematite These particulars are 
derived from a friend. I am not aware that this object 
has ever.before }>cen pointed out to the attention of 
travellers. 

There is a simplicity and severity about Wastwater 
not tej be found in any of ils neighbour lakes, except 
perhaps that of Ennerdale, which is equally destitute of 
the cheerfulness imparted by cultivation, but inferior ih 
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the height and ruggedness of its mountain boundaries 
Yet at Waslwater, on a bright day, there is no want of 
cheerfulness • the sides of the Screes, streaked with 
brilliant hues of red and brown, like the changeable 
toloms «t a pigeon’s neck, are beautiful in them- 
selies, and contrast well with the grassy slopes of the 
northern side At the head of the lake the mural pre- 
cipius of Scawfell rise near 3000 feet above the eye, 
mid rival (he grandest scenes of the Scottish High 
lands Not far above the lake, between Yewbarrow 
and Kirklell, lies Mosedale, closed to the north by the 
Pillai This is one of our loftier mountains, 2893 feet 
in height, and, being composed, like Scawfell, of the 
hard slate of the middle formation, it presents to Enner- 
dale a tar grander front than is afforded by the soft 
shale of Skiddavv, or even by the bolder precipices of 
Saddleback or llelvellyn *. 

The path up Mosedale, crossing a slack called Black 
Sail, between the Pillar and Kirkfell, descends a rough 
lull-side into Gillerthwaite, as the upper part of Enner- 
dule is called A scene of more entire seclusion can 
hardly he imagined Not a sign of human life or 
labour meets the eye The head of* the dale is closed 
by Kirkfell and Gavel, and on the opposite side High 
Stile and Red Pike part it from Buttermerc Fording 
the river, we pursue the way to Buttsrmere over a 
second lofty pass to the east of High Stile, called Searl 
Gap, cross the infant stream of the Cocker hy a bridge, 
niui tiaversing a marshy hut cultivated flat, reach a 
beaten rand again at the faim of Gatesgarth, two miles 
fiom Buttermere inn and church 'lhis route, fiom 
St lands to Buttermere, includes as much variety mid 
beauty as can well he crowded into a lour hours’ walk 
A horse may he taken over it in diy weather, hut as 
the lulls are both soft and rough, it will be prudent to 
obtain the help of a guide Those who cun walk will 
find walking quicker and pleasanter than ruling, tn- 
died a good deal of the ground must be done on toot 

About a mile of ground lies between Bullcrmete and 
Crummock water, which is ueai (our miles long Mel- 
hieuk lies on the west, and on the east Grasmoor, the 
piutcipnl mountain of the cluster which separates this 
vule train that «t Keswick About halt a mile from 
the head of the lake a torrent runs into it on the western 
side, on which is Scale Force, the highest waterfall in 
the country Small as the stream i», except in time of 
flood, it has eaten a deep ravine into the mountain 
The upper fall is an unbroken shoot, of which the 
height is said to be 1515 feet after circling in a small 
basin, the water escapes by a second fall of thirty or 
fotly feet, and hurries down to llic lake about a mile 
distant The usual way of visiting it is by boat fiom 
Scale Hill or Buttermere; there is however a footpath 
fiom the village of Buttermere to the lower part of 
Ennerdale, which goes close to the fall, and afterwards 
past Flcmtern Tarn This will suit persons who wish to 
see only the best part of Ennerdale Quitting the path 
near Floutern Tarn, tkoy may strike the lake about its 
centre, and either follow Gilleithwaite to the pusses 
already described, or go direct over the Pillar into 
Mosedale, and so to Strands 

A curious tarn, the stream from which is seen foam¬ 
ing down the hdl-sidc m a succession at falls, lies above 
Buttermere, deep set m a hollow between Red Pike 
and High Style. 

A third small lake, called Lowes-water, to the north 
of Melbreak, combines with Buttermere and Crummock 
to form the Cocker river, which runs into the Derwent 
at Cocketmouih, where there ore extensive remains of 

• *--- “It wests the shape , 

Of a vast building made of many crags, 

And in the midst is one particular crag, 

Which rises like a column from the vale, I 

Whence by our shepherds it is called fit* Pim.mi.V 

Wonnswoarn’s < Brothers.’ 


the ancient castle. There is a good inn at Scale Hill, 
bear the foot of Grummock-water (where boats can be 
procured to go up the lake), distant from Keswick 
twelve miles by way of Lorton and the old road over 
the pass of Whinlatter. In the churchyard of Lorton 
is a remarkable yew-tree, 

«-—— pride of Lorton Vale, 

Which to this day stands single, in the midst * 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore,° * 

Not loth to furaiih weapons for the bands 
Of Umtruvillc or J’ercy, ere they march'd 
To Scotland’s heaths or those that cross’d the lea, 

And drew their sounding bows at Auncour | 

Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 

Of vast circumference, and gloom profound. 

This solitary tree, a living thing, 

Produced too slowly ever to ilecdy, 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 
To be destroy’d 

A country road which runs along the skirts of Whin- 
latter, leaving Lorton to the west, will considerably 
shorten the distance, on foot or horseback, from Scale 
HiU to Keswirk. 

Between Wastwater amj the lower part of Ennerdale 
lies ati extensive, desolate tract of" moor and mountain 
The hills attain no great height,and possess little interest. 

Keswick stands upon a gentle slope, not half a mile 
from the lower end of Defwentwater By the census 
of 1831 the township contained 2159 inhabitants, of 
whom a considerable number |s employed in the ma¬ 
nufacture of woollen goods, pencils, 4e. The town 
possesses two museums, Crosthwaite’s and Hutton’s, 
and there is an exhibition of views of the Lakes, paintg/d 
by a clever artist, some time since deceased, named 
Green, who was perhaps more thoroughly acquainted 
with all the windings of the cotintry than any other 
man, and wrote a Guide in two octavo volumes, which 
is the most minute description extant of the country 
The river Greta, induing from St John’s Vale, skirts the 
base of Latrigg, around-backed eminence to the south of 
Skiddaw, and passes at the bach of the town, supplving 
water-power for the Various manufactories at the end 
of the main street ft w crossed by a bridge, and hastens 
to join the Derwent, near the point where the latter ’ 
issues fiom the lake Their united streams are crossed 
by a substantial two-arched budge, a mile fiom Kes¬ 
wick, on the road to Cockermouth The lake acts as a 
nrservoir, and prevents the river from becoming low, 
except after Jong droughts; an8 on a hot clay, its clear, 
glancing, rapid Btream will tempt the wayfarer to linger 
here It runs on through an alluvial flat, about three 
miles long, to Bassenthwaite A foot-path, not very 
easily followed by the stranger, traverses the fields on 
its western bank, and crossing the river about a mile 
above Bassenthwaite-water, lead* into the road from 
Keswick to Wigton 

At the village of Portmscale, just beyond the bridge 
above mentioned, the road round Derwentwater turns 
off from the Cockermouth road. After skirting thei 
green hill called Swinstcfb, and the woods of Water- 
end, lately the property of Lord William Gordon, it 
crosses the broad opening of Newlands, and ascending, 
a steep short hill, passes at a considerable height along 
the open side of Catbells, commanding one of the best 
, views of the lake and valley. Crossing the river at the 
village of Grange, the road back towards Keswick lies 
under a romantic line of crags, feathered with birch ' 
and mountain ash A public-house, distant one mile 
from Grange, warns us that we have reached the cele¬ 
brated fall of Lodore, which lies immediately at the 
hack of the premises; and access (which is most con¬ 
veniently obtained through the inn garden) used not to 
be very graciously granted unless an offering were made 
“ for the good of the house ” This celebrated cataract 
ts m fact a succession of small distinct falls, down a long 
• Wordsworth’s * Yaw TmtP * 
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gully, half choked with fallen rocks; and as the broken 
threadlike streamlets bear no proportion to the vastness 
of the ravine, the first sensation of those who come 
here to see a wuUrfall is likely to be disappointment 
Occasionally, in thaws and sudden Hoods, the torrent 
sweeps wflh an ifbhroken front over all these obstacles, 
but the flush of water soon subsides. On either side, 
walls of rock rise to an unusual hdlght, thickly clothed 
below, and fringed abone with the usual native growth 
of ash and birch. When the water is low, it is very 
possible to pass up the chasm to the level of the upper 
valley, which, however, may be at all times more easily 
attained by a circuitous path a little to the south of the 
Jrtnn Ttie view of Derwentwaler, backed by Skiddaw, 
'looking lrom Sbove, through the chasm, is very fine, 
and has been a favourite subject with artists. 

Barrow, the residence of Mr Pockhngton, is a mile 
nearer Keswick it is surrounded by fine old trees, 
and has within the grounds a waterfall, of scanty volume 
but considerable height, within a few yards of the 
back oi the house, and in full view of the windows 
After passing under Walla Crag, we come, a nule from 
Keswick, to an insulated woody knoll, called Castleiet, 
which is much visited, as lying within easy distance, 
and commanding an excellent view up and down the 
valley Another iavourtte short walk is to Friars’ Crag, 
a low bluff point, op|>osite to Derwent Island The 
circuit ot the lake, by the carriage-road, is twelve miles 
* Lord's Island, the largest in the lake, situated per¬ 
haps an hundred yards from the shore, under Walla 
Crag, wtis the stronghold of the powerful family of Rat- 
clilies, Earls of Derwentwuter, whose possessions, it need 
hardly be saul, were forfeited after the Rebellion of 1.715, 
and transferred to Greenwich Hospital The property 
round Keswick was lately sold, and now belongs to 
Mi Marshall of llallsteuds, on UHswatei The an¬ 
cient seat of the Raiclifles has long perished, and the 
island is occupied by a melancholy phalanx ol spind¬ 
ling fir-tiees The same ill-fortune has ovettaken 
St Herbert’s Island, which formetly boasted a noble 
growth of venerable oaks here St Herbert, the con¬ 
temporary and friend ot St Cuthbert tu the seventh 
century, is said to have fixed his hermitage Deiwe^t 
(ot, as it was* forrnwly called, having belonged to 
Fountains Abbey, Vicars) Island is occupied by the 
house ami grounds of General Peachy, and richly 
wooded with chesnut, beech, and various kinds of pine, 
chiefly planted by the present proprietor The trees 
have thriven remarkably, and attained an amplitude of 
girth and luxnriancejpf foliage, such as rarely gladden 
the planter’s eye There are three or four more islands, 
or islets* (Ratnpsholm.Lingholm, &c ) which are beau¬ 
tiful in themselves, but their number gives an un- 
a pleasant spottiness to the lake when viewed from a 
height The celebrated floating Island, neui the 
south-eastern corner of the lake, is a portion of the 
a peaty bottom, which, from some cause not veiy clearly 
explained, occasionally rises to the surface The most 
probable supposition is, that the mass is swollen and 
buoyed up by gas, produced by the decomposition of 
vegetable matter On piercing it with*a boat-hook, gas* 
(carbureted hydrogen and azote) issues in abundance 
Almost all the lakes and streams of the country are 
remarkable for the extreme limpidity, purity, and soft¬ 
ness of their waters, which render them most delightful 
to the swimmer. In these qualities the lakes and river 
of this vale are pre-eminent. • 

Behind the village of Grunge, in-the gorge of Bor- 
rowdale, rises a high and nearly detached rock, called 
Castle Crag, the site of an ancient fortification, sup¬ 
posed to be .Roman, of whiph the traces are now 
obliterated by the working of the slgje quarry On 
the western side, the bed of the river alone separates it 
from the opposing hills, and through this narrow pass 


the road from Keswick into Borrowdale runs. It is 
the most picturesque part of this most lovely valley 
A new road has been cut lately, near the bed nf the 
river, avoiding the ups and downs of the old way, which 
led past the celebrated Bonder Stone, the largest known 
detached fragment of rock in Britain Which is the 
more beautiful it is hard to say I should recommend 
the old road in going up the valley on foot or horse¬ 
back, and the new one in going down it Beyond the 
hamlet of Rosthwaite (where there is a small house of 
enfeitamment, the last in tlievullev), six miles trom Kes¬ 
wick, the valley divides into two branches, that to the left 
being called Stouethwuite, that to the light, beathwaite 
Following the lattei, which is the principal, we come, 
two miles from Rosthwaite, to a lurge substantial tairn- 
house, called Seatollar, by which a rough mount,un¬ 
road diveiges to the right, and, passing umlci Hamster 
Crag, descends upon Butteimere. A mile beioiiri Sen- 
tollar the Black-lead (or, as it is provmually tciuteri, 
“Wad ’) Mine indicates its position, high oil the hill¬ 
side, by those unsightly heaps of rubbish which always 
attend mining opeiations The mineral is found pme 
and fit for market, and, in consequence of the tempta¬ 
tion to plunder afforded by its value* and small bulk, 
is not allowed to ba sold on the spot the whole pro* 
duce is barrelled, and Bent up to the watehouse of the 
proprietors in Loudon. Under the nune, and rather 
nearer to SealoUar, a dm k spot is seen in the copse- 
wood, which thus far clothes the hill These ure the 
celebrated Borrowdale Yews, font in number, not to 
mention some smallei ones Among them one is int¬ 
ernment, which, being in the vigour of its age, and nn- 
decayed, ranks among the finest specimens ot its kind 
in England t The Lortou Yew is larger, and that 
in Fatterdale churchyard may equal or exteed this in 
size ,—but they have lust the mighty limbs, and dark 
umbrageous foliage, contrasting so well with ttie iicli 
cliesnut-colourtd trunk, which are here still to be seen 
in niatuie perfection Mr Wordsworth, m his ‘Yew 
Trees,’ after commemorating that oi Lorton, continues, 

“ Worthier still of note 
Are thoso fraternal f our of Borrowdale, 

Join tl m one jpdvmn anil rapacious grave, 

Hugo trunks H—and each particular trunk a growth 
Ot intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Up-cmlmg, and uivi terati ly convolved,— 

Nor tmiufnrm'd with Phantasy, oml looks 
That threaten the profine,—a pillar rl shade. 

Upon wtiose grassliss floor of red-brown hue, 

By shedding* lrom the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially—beneath whose sable root 
Of boughs, as it fur festal purpose, deik’d 
With urirejoiciiig berries, ghostly Shapes 
May meet at noontide—Fear and trembling Hupe. 

Silence and Foresight—Death the Skeleton, 

And Time the bhaduw,—there to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple scatter’d o'er 
With altars unduturb’d of mossy stone, 

United worship j or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain-flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s } inmost caves * 

At the hamlet of Seathwaite wood and cultivation 
end the road, now Reduced to a horse-track, follows the 
rapidly-ascending bed of the stieam for a mile further, 
and then, turning sharp over a little bridge, thiovvu 
across that branch ol the Grange river which comes 

* The better qualities huvo forimrly been worth from thirty to 
forty shilling* a pound what may bo the present value, to tiro 
proprietors, we do not know 

t The Ankitwikt Yew, near Staines, exceeds it m sire, and 
may iquakitin booty, it still m the condition described in Die 
‘Penny Cyilujnedu,’ irtirle Auk iivTsim This trie is sod to 
have been in csisremc lu the Klgn of King John. Not bury 
Park, liear Li atherb, ad, contains a number of enormous yiws, 
which!Fuseli called the Grove of the Furies The impressive 
situation in which the Borrowdale Yews stand no doubt udds 
much to their effect • • 

t A part of the Borrowdale Foils, above Rosthwaite, between 
Seathwaite and Langatreth, 
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down from Ash Course, begins immediately to mount 
Sly Head But Stockley Bridge, as it is called, will 
detail! our attention for a time, as a perfect miniature 
model of* a bridge and waterfall It is a rough stone 
arch, apparently wedged rather than cemented together, 
hardly two yards in span, or one in breadth, with no 
parapet except a “light elevation of the outer stones on 
either side, between which there seems hardly room for 
a horse to plant his feet It is thrown over a rocky 
cleft, ten or twelve feet above the stream, with a small 
glittering cascade above, and a sea-green pool below, 
for the purest spring is not more free from taint of 
moss, than the water which descends from these hills 
Small as it is, this is one of the most perfect specimens 
left of those native bridges, the gradual disappearance 
of which Mr. Wordsworth laments*. 

The height of Sty Head above the valley is said by 
Mr. Baines (‘ Companion to the Lakes ’) to be 1250 
feet this, however, is its height above the sea; its 
height above Stockley Bridge probably does not exceed 
750 or 800 feet At the top of the first ascent is a 
small plain, in which lies a narrow sheet of water, called 
Sty Head Tarn Beyond it, the road still rises, until 
turning a sharp point of rock, with a chasm at our feet, 
Wastdale lies in view more than a thousand feet below, 
while m front the precipices of the Pikes rise double 
that height The grandeur of the scene is enhanced 
by the suddenness with which it comes into view, and 
by a nervous sensation which the stranger, especially if 
on horseback, will be likely to experience , for he seems 
to hang over the precipice, so Uarrow is the pulh that 
winds among the crags which here crest the declivity 
On the Wastdale side of Gavel garnets abound in the 
hard flinty slate. 

Sty Head Tarn is fed by a rill from Sprinkling Tarn, 
the source of one branch of the Grange river, which lies 
some hundred feet higher, under the broad front of Great 
End To Sprinkling Tarn, or with care, even to Ash 
Course, horses may be taken m the ascent of the Pikes 
Passing south of the tarn, we proceed eastward up the 
hill-side towards Ash Course, where this route unites 
with the shorter and more direct one, which follows the 
water up from Stockley Bridge. Leaving Great End 
behind, we soon gain the ridge of thcPmountain, at an 
elevation not much inferior to that of the Pikes them¬ 
selves , but two or three deep hollows are to be crossed 
before we reach the highest point, which is distinguished 
by a lofly pile of stones and wood. Such piles of stone 
are raised by the country-people on every prominent 
point, almost without exception, and called mm this 
one, however, having been raised for the trigonometrical 
survey, is of unusual height, and is surmounted by three 
tall fir-poles, bound together, which, from the vale below, 
look like a single wuTkmg-stick These ups and downs 
are very tantalising, for most persons have had enough 
of climbing by the tinsel they have come thus far, and 
the more so, as the walking is laborious, the top of the 
mountain, from Great End to the Pikes, being covered 
by a mass of angular disjointed blocks, and those not 


* < Scenery of Lakes,' p. 53. “To the fltnallueia of the several 
properties m owing the great number of bridges over the brooks 
and toirents, and the daring and graceful neglect of danger or 
accommodation with which so many of them are constructed, the 
rudeness of the forme of somo, end their eudiees variety But 
when I speak of this rudeness, t must at the fame time add, that 
many of these structures ere in themselves models of elegance, as 
if they had been formed upon punciplee of the most thoughtful 
architecture It is to be regretted that these monuments of the 
skill of our ancestors, and of that bappy instinct by Which eon- 
subimate beauty was produced, are disappearing fast ■ but suffi¬ 
cient specimens remain to give a high gratification to the sun of 
gtnuino taste. Traveller who may not hare been accustomed lo 
pay attention to thmgs ao mobtnutve will excuse me if llpoint 
oi^the proportion between the span and elevation of the arch, the 
lightness of the parapet and the graceful manner in whui its 
curve fallows faithfully that of the sxch,” 
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always steady under foot. Much care is necessary, for 
a slip into the interstices, or a fail among their sharp 
angles, might very easily lead to a broken bone, which 
would be peculiarly inconvenient here. The last hollow 
is the deepest, and as we rest on its edge, the opposite 
ascent seems almost perpendicular. Jfet all, even of 
the lady visiters (few enough in number) wlio come 
this way, will mustef up strength enough for the last 
climb, severe as it is, which is to place them on the 
highest English mountain, and that one which com¬ 
mands the noblest view None even of the loftier 
Scottish mohntains, which I have been able to ascend, 
is equal in this respech Much of its grandeur it 
owes to being environed by mountains of almost equal 
height,—to the north Great End and Gfivel, to the east / 
Bowfell, to the south Scawfell. Beyond and between 
them countless peaks and ridges extend on all sides, 
except to the west, where is stretched the vast expanse 
of the Irish Sea On either side the precipices which 
descend into Eskdale and Wastdale appear of tearful 
depth; indeed, the finest object in this sublime view is 
perhaps the precipice of the sister mountain of Scaw¬ 
fell. The whole coast, from Anglesey to the Mull 
of Galloway is visible; half way between which rise 
the lofty hills of the Isle of Man; and m days of extra¬ 
ordinary clearness, such as that m which the writer 
first stood here—one of those rare days, when there is 
neither haze in the air, nor cloud In the sky, when the 
sea' puts on its deepest azure, and every wave dancer 
and sparkles in the sun—the blue hills of Ireland may 
be dimly seen 

“ On the summit of the Pike," says Mr Wordsworth, 

" which we gained after much toil, though without dif¬ 
ficulty, there was not a breath of air to stir even the 
papers containing our refreshment as they lay spread 
out upon a rock. The stillness seemed not to be of this 
world, we paused and kept silence to listen, and no 
sonnd could be heard, the Scawfell cataracts were 
voiceless to us, and there was not an insect to hum ui 
the air The vales which we had seen from Ash-course 
lay still in view, and side by side with Eskdale we now 
saw the sister vale of Donncrdalc terminated by the 
Duddon sands. But the majesty of the mountains 
below and close to us is not to be conceived. We now 
beheld the whole mass of Great travel from its base— 
the Den of Wastdale at our feet—a gulph immea¬ 
surable Grassmoor, and the other mountains of Crum- 
inock—Ennerdale and its mountains—and the sea 
beyond. We sat down to our repast, and gladly would 
we have tempered our bevei age (for there was no spring 
or well near us) with such a supply of delicious water 
as we might have procured, had we been on the rival 
Bumnut of Great Gavel, for on its highest point is a 
small triangular receptacle in the native rock, which 
the shepherds say is never dry. There we might have 
slaked our thirst plenteouriy with a pure and celestial 
liquid; for the cup or basin, it appears, has no other 
feeder than the dews of heaven, the showers, the va- • 
pours, the hoar-frost, and the spotless snow. 

“ Round the top of Scawfell Pike not a blade of 
grass is to be seen. Cushions or tufts of moss, parched 
and brown, appear between the huge blocks and stones 
that lie in heaps on all sides to a great distance, like 
skeletons or bones of the earth not needed at the crea¬ 
tion, and there left to be covered with never-dying 
lichens, which the clouds and dews nourish, and adorn 
with colours of vivid and exquisite beauty. Flowers, 
the most brilliant feathers, and even gems, scarcely 
surpass m colouring some of those masses of* stone, 
which no human eye beholds, except the shepherd or 
traveller be led thitner by cunoeity.” 

Scawfell is separated from the Pikes by * deep chasm, 
called Michledoor, at the hottom of which a narrow 
ridge, like the roof of a house, slopes into Eskdale on 
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[Fall oa the Brook which rum from Sty Head Taro iuto Borrowdale.'] 


one side, and into Wastdale on the other So far all is 
easy , but the ascent of Scawfell from this point ought 
not to be undertaken without a guii^p well acquainted 
with the practicable passes of this mountain. It is en¬ 
compassed by precipices, varied with narrow terraces of 
turf, and slanting sheets of naked rock, and a stranger 
might chance to find himself entrapped into some 
place, where to go backwards or forwards would be 
equally difficult and dangerous. Never having had a 
guide on the Pikes, and thinking it inexpedient to try 
my chance alone, I never faced the climb from Mickle- 
door upwards For the following account I am indebted 
to a friend:—“ There are two ways from Mickledoor to 
ocawfell—one is on the east side of Scawfell. I could 
not persuade my guide, a shepherd of Upper Wastdale, 
to conduct me by it, the other, on the north face of 
Scawfell I went by It is eery laborious, and looks 
dangerous, but, in fact, there is no risk except that of 
a sprained ankle. It is through the Lord's Rake, a 
shaft between two vertical walls of rgck, about five » 
yards across all the way up, and twenty or twenty-five 
minutes’ hard climbing on all fours up a slope of about 
45° The place must have been cut out by a water¬ 
course , but it is now dry and covered with light shingles 
It looks right down into Hollow Stones (the deep vale 
between the Pikes and Scawfell), and .most fearful it 
does look; but it is not dangerous When we reached 
the inn at Eskdale, over Scawfell, my shepherd was 
very proud of having brought me through the Lord's 
Rake, and the people were much surprised. It seems 
to be rathef a Teat in the country It is the strangest 
place I ever saw. I think there is no indication of it 
from the outside. It may be recommended to all who 


can bear hard labour, and enjoy the appearance ol 
danger without the reality ” 

It the traveller be bound from the Pikes into Esk 
dale, a direct and practicable descent may be found by 
way of Mickledoor, or a tolerably straight course may 
be shaped from the Pikes either into Wastdale or, if the 
traveller be returning to Keswick, back to Sty Head 
by the western side of the mountain, leaving Great End 
to the right, and keeping farther down the hill-side 
than would at first seem necessary, to avoid some deep 
and apparently impassable ravines, which run out from 
among the crags of Great End These oblige him to 
descend below the level of Sty Head. 

From Ash Course, an hour well used will take the 
walker, in a different direction, tojhe head of Langdale 
the way lies past Angle Tarn, under the northern pre¬ 
cipice of Bowfell. The best descent into Langdale is 
down a steep rugged gully, called Russet Gill. The 
circuit from Keswick to AmbleBide by Sty Head, the 
Pikes, Ash Course, and Langdale, may be reckoned at 
thirty miles, and lies throughout among (he finest 
scenery of the country 

Stoncthwaite, the eastern division of Borrowdale, Is 
subdivided into two branches, ot which the eastern, 
called Greenup, leads into the fells towards the head of 
Easdale, and so communicates with Grasmere; while 
the Langstreth, which is the principal branch, .turns 
south, and running parallel to Seathwaite, is closed by 
the precipice which towers over Angle Tarn, the head 
of thil branch of the Derwent. The high rock which 
termnfales the range of hills between Langstreth and 
Greenup is called Eagle Crag. The lower pag of 
Seathwaite is beautifully wooded. Langstreth lies high, 
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and is of wilder character Little wood remains in it, 
but .the scattered hollies, left here and elsewhere in 
former limes to turnish winter browsing for the sheep, 
testify to the once sylvan aspect of the dale. About 
three miles up, a gill dashes dovVn the bill-side from 
the I eft, and a sheep-pen marks its point of junction 
with the mam stream Here the ill-tracked path turns 
away from the mam valley, to cross the lofty pass called 
the Stake into Langdale. Steep, green, and tigzag, 
distinguishable from the test of the hill-side chiefly by 
the closeness and fresh green of the turf, it follows the 
stream, sometimes in perilous proXihlily, and lishets Us 
upon a boggy moor, a mile perhaps in extetit; on Cross¬ 
ing which, we commence a still steeper* rougher* find 
longer descent into Langdale, leaving to the left the 
western Langdale pike, called Pike of Stickle. Here 
we return to ground which has been already described 
One of the most interesting excursions from Kes¬ 
wick is the circuit by Newlands, fiuttertnere find Bor* 
towdale South of Swinside the foad to Buttermere 
turns away from that which encircles the lake, and 
skirling Cawsey Pike begins to ascend Newlands, The 
principal hills on the opposite side are called Hinds- 
carth and Robinson Crag. The descent into Butter- 
mere is steep and long, Is has been sai4 be fort j and 
the road runs, at a height alarming to Weak nerves, 
above the ravine which separates this from the opposite 
hill, called Whitelees. Soph after passing Hajesgarth 
we begin to ascend again, leaving to the South Hollister 
Crag, which rises 1500 feet above the Yale Of Butter- 
mere Here slate quarries have been extensively Worked. 
A deep depression m the Bqrrawdale fetll conducts us 
to Seutollar, four miles from Gatesgarth and eight from 
Keswick The pass from Buttermere to Borrowdale is 
lust practicable for a car or Cart, kit verjr fatiguing 
from the roughness of the road. Those, ihore espe¬ 
cially, who can neither walk nor tide over the loftier 
passes will find their account in traversing this hoble 
route The whole day’s journey is estimated at twenty- 
three miles 

The stieam which forms the waterfall of Lodore 
comes from a small upland valley called Watcndlath, 
well worth a visit The hamlet of that name is on the 
border of a beautiful circular little lake, about two 
miles fiom Lodore, the road thither from Keswick 
turns from the lake side beyond Walla Crag, and 
passes just behind Barrow House A pretty rustic 
bridge crosses the stream where it issues fiom the tarn, 
and leads over the Borrowdale fells to Rosthwaite 
This is a very pleasant morning’s ride from Keswick, 
it may be varied, on foot, by turning to the left instead 
of the right at Wntendlath, and crossing the Wythburn 
fells to Thirlmcre, also called Leatheswater, distant 
about four miles troin Watendlath, over rough, hea¬ 
thery, trackless hills, wjiich on a fine day, especially 
when the heath is iir blossom, make a wild and de¬ 
lightful walk. Thtrlmere, a long, dark, narrow lake, 
is nearly cut m two by two opposite capes, joined 
by a wooden bridge. The water here is commonly 
fordable for horses Near the qjxth milestone from 
Keswick a track leads from the high-road to this point, 
and the traveller from Amblesidc will do well to fol¬ 
low it for the sake of seeing the lower, and far most 
beautiful, part of the lake, which is hidden from the 
high io,ul bv an intervening wooded hill, called the 
How The black high rock, tike a round tower, at the 
end of the Lke, is Raven Crag. Wq rejoin the turn¬ 
pike road ou Shoulihwaite Moss, foil* miles Horn Kes¬ 
wick, having missed nothing by the diversion (which 
does not lengthen the way more than a mile), Except 
the view down the vak ol St John, through khich, 
fljtej issuing from Thirlmere, the Greta flows, with ita 
Cusile Rock and long vista of crags, closed by the 
piecipnes ot Saddleback. This is the scene of Scott's 


pretty poem, the ‘ Bridal of Triermain ‘ The low rocky 
hill which intervenes between Shoulthwaite Moss and 
St John’s,Vale is called Naddle (or more properly 
Nathdale) Fell. Soon after crossing the muss the road 
begins to mount a long hill called Castlerigg, frAm t)« 
brow of which a noble view over the” vale of Keswick 
eipands before us. This is the prospect of which Gray 
speaks in such raptSrtous terms. 

The ascent of Skidd** is lotig but easy a lady may 
ride to.the top and down again without even dismount¬ 
ing. ti is<the fourth English mountain in height, being 
3022 feet above the sea, dud 2800 above the lake of 
Bassenthwaile, which Ilea close at its fool In respect 
of View, it {$ inferior to Several points of smaller height*' 
owing toils position hearly on the outiicle of the moun¬ 
tain district, and the absence of crags and precipices 
oh the mouhtain itself. The gradual opening of the 
vale of Keswick, as we ascend* is however extremely 
beanliftll; ana the view is finer three quarters up, than 
On the summit. To the north and east a large tract 
of low hioor extends; ahd the northern distance also is 
tame ahd level. The top of Skiddaw is formed by a 
ridge, which runs north and south about half a mile, 
with no kreat difference of elevation The highest 
point visible jrom Keswick and Dervvcritwater is not 
the summit, but the southern end of this ridge 

I once witnessed with three companions an atmo¬ 
spheric phenomenon on this mountain, rare in Eng¬ 
land, but not unfaihiliar it is said on the Hartz moun¬ 
tains ih Germany, where its Occurrence is supposed 
to have given rise to the superstitious legends of the 
Giant of the Brockem We set out late in a fine August 
night to rtach the top Of Skiddaw before sunrise there 
Whs hq moon* but the stars shone brilliantly, and as 
we rose up the steep bill-side overhanging Apple- 
thwaite, the lake and valley became slowly more and 
more distinct in the cold leaden hue of early twilight 
As often happens after the finest nights, the floating 
vapours were suddenly condensed, and by (he time we 
reached the table-land near the top, we were enveloped 
m a thick white mist, cold and uncomfortable, which 
confined our sight to a circle of a few yards diametei 
Suddenly the white fog took a beautiful rose colour, 
produced probably^ like the lastriiucs of evening, by the 
greater refractive power of the red rays, as the first 
beams of the sun shot above the horizon This very 
soon vanished One of the party was a short distance 
m advance, when a l ay of sunshine darted through the 
mist, and he saw a figure walking ten or fifteen yards 
distant from hts side Taking it for granted that this 
was one of his companions, whom he had supposed at 
some distance, he vented some expression of disappoint¬ 
ment ; ahd receiving no answer, repeated and repeated 
it again. Still there was no answer, though the figure, 
kept steadily advancing with even steps At last he 
stopped, half angry, and turned quite round to look at 
his silent companion, who did the same, but receded as, 
he approached ; and it became evident that the figure, 
apparently dimly seen through the mist, was his owu 
shadow reflected on it It was then surrounded by a 
'bright halo, and as the light became stronger, grew 
less and less distinct The rest of the party came up m 
time to witness this remarkable appearance with some 
modification. On reaching the ridge of the mountain, 
our figures, of super-human size, appeared to be pro¬ 
jected on the mint to the direction of the Solway 

The tract ot ‘moor which lies between Skiddaw and 
Saddleback, bounded by High Pike and (,’arrock on the 
north, is called Skiddaw Forest, it is traversed by the 
upper part of the Caldew river In Bowscale Fell, us the 
northern part of the great mass of Saddjgba^k is culled, 
lies Bowscale Tarn, which sends a tributary to the 
Caldew This lam is the seat of a singular superstition, 
being supposed (or perhaps we should say, having been 
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supposed) by the country people to be inhabited by 
two immortal fish * Mr. Wordsworth does not tell us 
in what fairy tale of transformation, or in what other 
way the belief originated. Saddleback itself is a round- 
shouldered mountain of great extent, but no beauty of 
form, e\cept as seen from the south, where the serrated 
piecipic.es above Threlkeld rival those of Helvellyn 
One ot these is called Huzor Edge, over which there is 
a magnificent view. Another noticeable point is the 
top ot that wild ravine, down which the great water¬ 
spout, many years ago, descended upon Threlkeld, 
sweeping away part of the village It is still a strange 
scene of ruin , and its effect is increased by a singular 
twist, caused by some convulsion, in the dip of the strata. 
Tiie view down into Scales Tarn, deep-seated among 
ciags, is awfully grand. In fact Saddleback, though 

t ut ascended by one person for ten that go up Skiddaw, 
beltei worth Ute ascent. 

The course of the Greta between Keswick and the 
foot of Saddleback is very beautiful, and little seen, 
except by very leisurely travellers. It lies quite in the 
wuy of an excursion up Saddleback. * 

The circuit from Keswick round Bassenthwaite lake 
is eighteen miles long. About three miles from Kes¬ 
wick the highroad is joined by a bridle-road from 
Threlkeld to Bassenthwaite, which crosses Latngg, 
and goes over the side of Skiddaw, and through the 
pretty hamlet of Applcthwaite. It commands beautiful 
views of the valley, and is of ready access from Keswick 
by the bridle-way up Skiddaw. The same road com¬ 
municates with a peat-track, which goes towards Skid- 
<few Forest, at a dizzy height along the side of Lonscale 
Fell, as that offset of Skiddaw is called which presents 
so bold a front to Saddleback. In dry weather a com¬ 
plete circuit of Skiddaw may be made this way, on 
horseback, returning by Bassenthwaite A high wild 
vvatcilall, whose name I forget, unmentioned m the 
guide-books, lies on or near the path, to the north of 
Skiddaw, where the waters take their first leap out of 
the forest Over Water, farther on in the vale bf 
Bassenthwaite, is a marshy uninteresting pool. A 
tough carnage-road from Keswick to*Wiglon, distant 
twenty-two miles, passes through the village of Bassen- 
thwaite, and immediately begins to ascend a sleep hill, 
called Bassenthwaite Hawse, which commands noble 
views up the vale of the Derwent, and of the Solway 
and the hills of Dumfriesshire • 

The pyramidal hill which rises to the west of Kes¬ 
wick, above Bi aithvvaite, and over the old Cocker- 
mouth road, is called Grisedale Pike Though only 
2G80 feet m height, it merits a visit quite aa much 
as Skiddaw, than winch it commands, I think, a finer 
view Those who love wild scenery will find much 
pleasure in continuing (heir walk along the ridge which 
connects. Grisedale Pike with Grassmoor, returning to 
Keswick over Cawsey Pike, which may very well be 
done between breakfast and dinner. The views of 
*the Buttermere, Ennerdulc, Vast dale, and Borrowdale 
mountains aie extremely good. 

it is impossible to fix the time which a tour of the 
’Lakes requires a fortnight is enough to see the lead¬ 
ing features,—three months is not too much to become 
acquainted with them. Every dale has its peculiar 
character, and every mountain will repay the trouble of* 
a visit; but there are few, of course, who have time or 
wish for so minute a survey. 

What is the best time of year for a visit to the 
Lakes?—is another question of interest to the traveller? 

• “ —Both the undying fish that swim 
In Bowscale Tarn did wait on him, 

The pur were eerrants of his eye 
In their immortality; 

They moved about m open sight, 

To and fto for h» delight"— 

Song at the Fetal 0 /Brougham Catl/e. 


which it is not easy to answer. Mr. Wordsworth, 
whose long residence and close observation of the 
natural phenomena of this land of his choice, entitle 
his opinion to the highest weight, recommends the 
space between the middle or last week in May,, and 
the middle or last week in June, in preference to the 
months of July and August, “as affording the best 
combination of long days, fine weather, and vuriety of 
impressions Few of the native trees are then in full 
leaf, but for whatever may be wanting in depth of 
shade, more than an equivalent will be found in the 
diversity of foliage, in the blossoms of the fruit and 
berry-bearing trees which abound 111 the woods, and in 
the golden flowerd of the broom and other shrubs, with 
which many of the copses are interveined In those 
woods also, and on those mountain-sides which have a 
northern aspect, and in the deep dells, many ol the 
spring flowers still linger, while the open and sunny 
places are stocked with the flowers of approaching 
summer.” The disadvantages of July and August 
are, first, the probability of wet weather, wflich often 
sets in with such violence and perseverance as to put 
all pleasurable expectations to flight, secondly, if the 
weather be fine, the probability of a long-continued 
drought, which dries the water-courses, fills the air 
with haze, and diffuses a leaden uniform colour over 
everything, which deprives the country of half its 
beauty Mr. Wordsworth, page 88, has weighed tl e 
objections to the several seasons, and their correspiin- 
dejit advantages the question is one of the less prac¬ 
tical importance, because the period of travelling is 
seldom left quite free to the traveller’s choice. Autumn 
is certainly the time to see the country to the best ad¬ 
vantage; for the mountain-sides glow with a richer 
colouring than even the woods, when the early frosts 
have nipped the fern, and before the middle of October 
it may be confidently expected that some passing storm 
will robe the hills in snow. But at this time the pedes¬ 
trian will be liable to be benighted in lus longer ex¬ 
cursions; and he will have to exchange the pleasure ot 
his twilight strolls for a dull evening over the mil fire 
After all, he that carries with him good health and a 
good temper, cannot go much amiss as to time 011 c 
season may be better than another, but each has its 
peculiar merits as well as demerits Even the stormiest 
are most likely to present those occasional revolutions 
of grandeur, which aie remembered with delight, height¬ 
ened rather than impaired, in the retrospect, by the 
recollection of the inconveniences with which they were 
purchased * And not unfrequently, when apparently 

* For a description of ono of those wonderful atmospherical 
phenomena, which occur ofteuest in stormy weather, sea that 
splendid passage in the ‘ Excursion,' bouk n. ; near the end — 

. ■ i — .. — “A sttp, 

A single step, that freed me froth the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, open’d to my view 
t Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul 
The appearance instantaneously disclosed 
Waa el a mighty city—lioldlf say 
A wilderness of building, sinking for 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth. 

Far sinking into splendour—without end 1 
Fabric it seem’d ol diamond and of gold, 

Wiih alabaste^domes and silver spires. 

Anil blazing terrace upon terrace high 
Uplifted, here serene pavilions bright, 

In avenues disposed, there towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless tronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gi ms 1 
By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark material of the storm 
Now pacified, on them, and ou the coves 
And mountain-steeps end summits, whereunto 
The vapou-a had r< ceiled, taking there 
Their station under a cerulean sky.” 

Thelpassage is eontlnusd in tbs same grand strain to a const- 
derabla length. 
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at the worst, the weather suddenly mends ; and on a 
black rainy morning, when the tourist has been sum* 
' Atoning resignation to get through a dull day at his 
inn, a gleam of light will perhapB shoot through the 
mist, the clouds begin to break under the influence of 
the nun, and roll slowly in light fleecy masses up the 
sides of the mountains The atmosphere then assumes 
a transparency and brightness never incident to settled 
weather, and the landscape is enlivened by a variety of 
light and shade, nnd a harmonious contrast of colour¬ 
ing, which can only be enjoyed in a moist climate 

In winter the country, fully maintains its character 
for beauty* I have heard residents of refined taste 
assert that its superiority over other parts of England 
is at that season most perceptible The colouring, 
though less Btrongly marked, is hardly less varied than 
in autumn , and the snow, which commonly robes the 
mgher peaks in spotless white, shaded otf into brown 
and olive as it mixes lower down with the graBs and 
heather, has, in the novelty as well as beauty of its 
effect, a tlopble charm to the unaccustomed eye The 
objections to winter travelling, as a matter of pleasure, 
are obvious and insurmountable; but those who have 
occasion to pass near the lakes in mid-winter will be 
well rewarded for devoting a few days to the becoming 
acquainted with them under a different aspect Der- 
wcntwater is not unfrequently frozen, and in that 
state affords to the Bkater a delightful enjoyment. 

We hope next spring to resume this series of articles 
on British scenery, with some account of the beautiful 
valleys of the north of Yorkshire; still it will not be 
irrelevant to devote our small remaining apace to a very 
concise catalogue of those portions of the north of Eng¬ 
land which may be best seen on the way to and from 
the Lakes In approaching them on the west, the 
whole vale of Lune, from Lancaster to Kirby Lons¬ 
dale, the first stage from Kendal towards Leeds, is 
well worth the attention of those who can deviate from 
the direct route; especially the Crook of Luue and the 
neighbourhood of Hornby Castle .> Ingleton’, the next 
stage on the way to Leeds, at the foot of Ingleborough, 
has some curious scenery around it, especially the caves 
of Yordas, Weathercote, &c East of Settle, eleven miles' 
from Ingleton, lie Malham Cove and Gordale Scar, 
two of the moat remarkable spots in England, already 
described in the ‘Penny Magazine’ for 1838, No 72. 
Whnrtdale, still more to the east, is beautiful from its 
source in the moors to Otley and Harewood, a few 
miles from Leeds. The grounds of Bolton Abbey are 
the gem of this valley * 

,The eastern road to Carlisle, by Leeminglane, Stain- 
moor, and Penrith, skirts a lovely country There 
is some pretty scenery between Penrith and Appleby, 
and the wild rOad over Stainmoor is striking and 
pleasant on a Ane May Teesdale, north of the road, 
from Cross Fell to Wycliff, below Barnard Castle, 
with its two waterfalls, is perhaps the finest *f these 
Yorkshire valleys. ± At Greta Bridge, on the high road, 
lies the well-known * scenery of Rokeby. At Cat- 
tenck Bridge the Swale is crossed, about three miles 
below Richmond. Swnledale has some pretty scenery, 
but is inferior to Wensleydale, the next valley to thfe 
south, which is traversed by the river Ure, and extends 
westward nearly to Ingleborough. Aysgarth Force and' 
Jervaulx Abbey are the most remarkable objects m it., 
Lower down, on the banks, of the Ure, near Rippon, 
stands Fountains Abbey, which needs no praise. Rip¬ 
pon Minster is a fine specimen of our early ecclesias- ' 
Deal architecture. From Rippon there is a double 
communication with the south, either by Borongh- 
bridge a«ul the York road, or by HarrowgWe, Hare- 
wood, and Leeds Knaresbo rough possesses some ob¬ 
jects of curiosity, but to go out of the way for ifeon the 
way back from the north would be hardly worthwhile 


Of the numerous guide-books extant on the subject, 
■Green’s * Guide to the Lakes’ is, I believe, infenqr to 
none in accuracy, and superior to all in minuteness of 
information; it is, however, too bulky for a pocket 
companion Mr. Wordsworth’s * Description of the 
Scenery of the Lakes,’ frpm which we have so largely 
quoted, is not intended for a guide, but should be read 
by all persons, for the author’s general view* of the 
moral and physical circumstances of the country, it is 
very short Baines’s * Companion to the Lakes’ is 
portable and accurate, and lively in its descriptions. 
But those who want directions and not descriptions, 
should procure the ‘ Guide’ of Mr. Otley, watchmaker, 
of Keswisk; whose short and sensible notices will 
send the tourist, without fail, to the things best worth 
seeing His pocket-map has been my constant com¬ 
panion, and I can testify to its accuracy, Except m 
ohe or two points, which have probably been corrected 
in later editions;—-an accuracy really wonderful, con¬ 
sidering the smallness of the Beale, and such as to 
render it a trustworthy guide across the hills From 
this source, alid the ‘ Geography of the British Islands,’ 
No I, published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, the following table of heights has 
been chiefly formed 

Above" tbs Ski. 

Seawfell Pikes .... 

ScanJet! .... 

Ueliellyn. 

Skiddaw .... 

t airfield (Baines) . . . 

««•••„ 

Bowfill / . ■ , . . 

Cross Pell .... 

Pillar ..... 

SadSleback .... 

High Street (Baines) . 

Grassmoor .... 

Gtysedale Pike .... 

Collision Old Man . . 

'SEajS* 

„ Carrock Pike .... 

Cawscy Pike .... 

Black Comb .... 

Hometar Crag (Bamei) , 

Catbell*. 

Paw of Sly Head . . , 

. Pass of Kirkitone (Baines) . . 

' J* atrl fTS • _■ • ... 

Loiigbrigg Fell (Bainea) “ , 

Dunmaii Kaue (Baines) . , 

Ik Yonxismit. 

Wharnside .... 

Ingleborough, rather ten . , 

Pendle Hill . , . 


Hsioht or Lises Aiova tms Sis. , 


Bed TarnTHelvellyn) . 

• 



2400 . 

Sprinkling Tarn (Berrovdale) 
Hawes Water . 

• 


1900 * 
714 

Thi rim* re • . 

• 

• 


473 

dewater . . 

• 

• 


460 

Unrwentwster . . 




288 

Crummock Water 




260 

Baeaenthwaite Water 




210 • 

Sethwaite Water 




198 

Graamere , . 




196 

Waetwatef . . 




160 

Wiudertnere . . 

■ 



116 

“ Connies Water , . 

• 

• 


105 
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[Male and Female Chinchillas, with then Young J 


Tut soft and delicate fur of the Chinchilla has beej 
known as an ailiile of commerce sine* shortly after the 
conquest and occupation of Spanish America. The 
animal is thus mentioned in an English translation 
(London, l(>04) of Father Joseph Acosta's ‘Natmal 
and Moral History of the East and West Indies,’ pub¬ 
lished at Barcelona, in Spanish, m ]501 “The Chin- 
chilles is another kind of small beasts, like squirrels, 
they have a woonderfulksmoothc and soft skmne, which 
thej (the.natives) ueare as a healthful! thing to com¬ 
fort the stmnacke, and those parts that have needc of a 
moderate heate ” A similar description is given by 
tur John Hawkins, in lus ‘ Vqyage into the South Sea, 
A d 1593,’ (London, small folio, 1622, reprinted in 
‘ Purchas his Pilgrims, )—‘ Amongst others they have 
fittle beustes, like unto a squurell, but that he is grey, 
his skinne is the most delicate, soft, and curious furre 
that I have seene, and of much estimation (as is reason) 
in Peru, few of them come into Spainc, because dif¬ 
ficult to be come by, for that the princes and nobles 
laie wait for them, they call this beast Chinchilla, and 
of them they have great abundance ” 

But though the animal was thus early described, and 1 
its fur eagerly sought after, to adorn cloaks und pelisses, 
and to compose muffs and tippets, the habits and cha¬ 
racter of the little creature were very little known 
Auimnls distinct from each other were described under 
different names, and confounded M.M Isidore Geof¬ 
frey St. Hilaire and Dessalmes D'Orbigny proposed in 
the ‘ Annates ties Sciences Naturelles,’ for November, 
1880, the creation of a new genus— CaUomyt, in which 
Vot. VI. 


the chinchilla was to be included, “a genus,” says 
Mr Yarrell, " which cannot he adopted, inasmuch as it 
is composed of heterogeneous materials, and as the two 
types included in it have both previously been described 
and designated as distinct groups ” English naturalists 
are indebted to the late Mr Bennett, the intelligent 
predecessor of Mr Yarrell in the secretaryship ol the 
London Zoological Society, for the first satisfactory 
attempt to settle the question In an admirable paper 
in the first volume of the Society s‘Transactions' he 
proposes to establish a small natural family of Ro- 
dentia (gnawing animals), on which he bestows the 
name of Clum hillid(P There are only three genera 
included, as yet, under this family, all of them South 
American burrowing animals but, supposing Mr Ben¬ 
nett’s name and classification to be adopted by con¬ 
tinental as well as English naturalists, further research 
will doubtless add to the number 
' The viscacha, of which Sir Francis Head, in his 
1 Rough Rides across the Pampas,' has given so hu¬ 
morous a description, under the name of hiscacho, i» 
included under the Chmchillid® “ The whole coun¬ 
try,” sayB Procter, as quoted by Mr Bennett, “ from 
Buenos Ayres to San Lm» de la Punta, is more or less 
burrowed by an animal between a rabbit and a badger, 
called I he i>i*cacho, which renders travelling dangerous, 
particularly by night,—their holeB being so large and 
deep, that a horse is almost sure to fall if he steps into 
one ol them. The bucacho never ventures far from its 
retreat! and is seldom seen till the evening, whcij it^ 
comes out to feed; and hundreds may be observed* 
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sporting round then holes, and making a noise very 
similar to the grunting ot pigs Their flesh is much 
liked by the people, and they are remarkably fat, and 
on That account, when caught at any distance from 
their holes, are easily run down, they will, however, 
defend themselves from a dog a considerable time 
'I he holes ot these annuals are also inhabited by vast 
numbers ot Binall owls, which sit, during the day, 
gating at the passing travellers, and making a very 
liitJferous appearance* ” 

lVo species of chinchilla are mentioned by Mr 
Bennett, ot which the wood-cut exhibits the chinchilla 
lanigera The body of the chinchilla lanigera is 
about nine inches in length, and the tail about five 
Its proportions are close-set, and its limbs compare- 
•lively short, the posterior being considerably longer 
' than the anterior The fur is long, thick, close, woolly, 
Somewhat crisped, and entangled together, greyish, or 
ash-colouted above, and paler beneath The iorm of 
the head resembles that of the rabbit, the eyes are full, 
laige, and black, and the ears broad, naked, rounded 
at the tips, ami nearly as long as the head The mous¬ 
taches are plentiful and very long. Four short toes, 
with a distinct rudiment of a thumb, terminate the 
antenor feet, and the posterior are furnished with the 
same number, three ot them long, the middle more 
pioduced than the two laterul ones, and the fourth ex¬ 
ternal to the 01 hers, very short, and placed far behind. 
On all these toes the claws are short, and nearly hidden 
by lulls of bristly hairs The tail is about half the 
length of the body, of equal thickness throughout, and 
covered with long bushy hairs, it is usually kept turned 
upwards towards the back, but not reverted us in the 
squirrels 

Molina, in Ins ‘ Natural History of Chili,’ speaks of 
the chinchilla as “ another species of field-rat, in great 
estimation tor the extreme fineness of its wool, if a rich 
tur as delicate as the silken webs of the garden spiders 
may be so termed It is ot an ash-grey, and sufficiently 
long for spinning The little animal which produces it 
is six inches long from the nose to the root of the tail, 
with small pointed ears, a short muzzle, teeth like the 
house tat, uml a tail of moderate length, clothed with a 
delicate fui It lives in buriows underground, in the 
opeu country ot the northern provinces of Chili, and is 
very loud of being in company with others of its species 
It feeds upon the roots of various bulbous plants which 
glow abundantly in those parts , and produces'twice a 
yeai five 01 six young ones It is so docile and mild 
in temper that, if tukeu into the hands, it neither bites 
nor tries to escape, but seems to take a pleasure in 
being caressed It placed in the bosom it remains 
there as still and quiet as if it were in its own nest 
This extraordinary placidity may possibly be rather due 
to its pusillanimity, which tenders it extremely timid 
As it is iu itself peculiarly cleanly, there can be no fear 
of its soiling the clothes of those who handle it, or of 
its communicating any bad smell to them, for it is en¬ 
tirely fiee tioin that ill odour which characterizes the 
other species of rats For this reason it might well be 
kept in the houses with no annoyance, and at a trifling 
expense, which would he abundanfty repaid by the pro-« 
fits on its wool. The ancient PeruviuuR, who were far 
more industrious than the modern, made of this wool 
coverlets tor beds and valuable stuffs There is found 
in the same northern provinces another little animal 
xvnit fine wool, called the hardilia, which is variously 
desci ihtd by those who have seen it, but as I have 
never observed it myself, I cannot determine to wnat 
genus it belongs” Upon tins Mr Bennett, whose 
translation we have given, remarks that there can he 
little doubt that this animal is identical with thl chin¬ 
chilla, the latter being frequently spoken oi fy the 
* •■'.boe Hie * Penny Cyclopanlia,* Article Cuixcutu UMt 
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name of arda, the same with harda, the diminutive of 
which is hardilia Schraidtmeyer (‘ Travels into Chile 
over the Andes,’ London, 4to, 1824) thus describes 
the animal:—“ The chinchilla is a woolly field-mouse, 
which lives underground, and chiefly feeds on wild 
onions Its fine fur is well known in Europe; that 
which comes from Upper Peru is rougher und larger 
than the chinchilla of Chile, but not always so beautiful 
m its colour. Great numbers of these animals are 
caught tu the neighbourhood of Coquimbo and Copiapo, 
generally by boys with dogs, and sold to tiaders who 
bring them to Santiago and Valparaiso, from whence 
(hey are exported The Peruvian skins are either 
brought to Buenos-Ayres from the eastern parts of the 
Andes, or sent to Lima. The extensive use *>f this fbr 
has lately occasioned a very considerate destruction of 
the animals ” 

Captain Beechey, R N, on his return from his ex¬ 
pedition to the north-west coast of America, presented 
a living specimen to the Zoological Society, and an 
entire skin, rendered particularly valuable in con¬ 
sequence Of its having the skull preserted in it, was at 
the same time brought home by Mr Collie, the surgeon 
of Captain Beecheys ship, and deposited m the British 
Museum 

“To the account of its habits given by Molina,” says 
Mr Bennett, “we can only add, that it usually sits 
Upon its haunches, and is even able to raise itself up 
and stand upon its hinder feet it feeds m a sitting 
posture, grasping its food, and conveying it to '«s 
mouth by means of its lore paws In its temper it is 
generally mild and tractable, but if will not always 
suffer itself to be handled without resistance, and some¬ 
times bites the hand which attempts to fondle it when 
not in a humour to be played with. Although a native 
of the alpine valleys of Chili, and consequently sub¬ 
jected in its own country to the effects ot a low tem¬ 
perature of the atmosphere, against which its thick 
coat affords an admirable protection, it was thought 
necessary to keep it, during the wintei, in a moderately/ 
warm room, and a piece of flannel was even introduced 
into its sleeping apartment for its greater comfort. 
But this indulgence was most pertinaciously rejected, 
and as often as the flannel was replaced, so often was 
ft dragged by th« little animal into the outer compart¬ 
ment of its cage, where it amused itself with pulling it 
| about, rolling it up, and shaking it with its teet and 
teeth In other respects it exlnbiis but little play¬ 
fulness, and gives few signs of activity, seldom dis¬ 
turbing its usual quietude by any sudden or extra¬ 
ordinary gambols, but occasionally displaying stiong 
symptoms ot alarm when startled by any unusual 
occurrence. A second individual of this interesting 
species has lately been added to the collection by the 
kindness of Lady Knighton, in whose possession it^ 
had remained twelve moqths previously to her present¬ 
ing it to the Society This specimen is larger in size, 
and rougher in its fur than the one above described, 
its colour is also less uniformly grey, deriving a some¬ 
what mottled appearance from the numerous small 
blackish spots which are scattered over the back and 
sides It is possible that this may be the Peruvian 
variety, mentioned in the extract from ‘ Schmidtmeyer’s 
Travels,’ as furnishing a less delicate and valuable fur 
than the Chilian animal It is equally good tempered 
•and mild in its disposition, end, probably in consequence 
of having been exhibited in a public collection, is much 
more tame and,playful. In Us late abode it was fre¬ 
quently suffered to run about the room, when it would 
show off its agility by leaping to the height of the table. 
Its food consisted principally of dry herbage, such as 
hay and clover, on which it appears to have thriven 
greatly That ot the society's original specimen has 
hitherto been chiefly gram of various kinds, and sue- 
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culent roots When the new-comer was first to tra¬ 
duced into Bruton Street, it was placed in the same 
cage with the other specimen; but the latter appeared 
by no means disposed to submit to the presence of the 
intruder, a ierocious kind of scuffling fight immediately 
ensued, between them, and the latter would unques¬ 
tionably heve fallen a victim had it not been rescued 
from its impending Site since that time they have 
inhabited separate cages, placed side by side, and 
although the open wires would admit of some little 
familiarity taking place between them, no advances 
have as yet been made on either side. Such gn isolated 
fact can, ot course, have little weight in opposition to 
the testimony of Molina, that the chinchilla is fond of 
company • It is nevertheless a remarkable circum¬ 
stance, and deseftres to be mentioned in illustration ot 
the habits of these animals.” 


NEWSPAPERS BEYOND THE GRANGES 
Newspapkhs, or some kind of periodical publication 
answering the purpose of newspapers, are slowly spread¬ 
ing themselves all over the world; but they can hardly 
be said to have taken root anywhere but in Europe, or 
in countries peopled by Europeans, in fact, with the 
single exception ot China, all the newspapers in the 
world owe their origin to Europeans, and nearly all are 
now conducted either by natives of Europe or by their 
descendants It may also be safely asserted that the 
number of those printed in English', (hough not in 
England, surpasses that of all the newspa{ters printed 
in all the other lauguage9 of the world added together ' 
The number published in the United Kingdom cannot 
he taken at less than 350, in the United States of 
North America they may be reckoned at about 1250; 
and those of Australia, Canada, India, &c., may be 
100, making altogether nearly 1700. 

The journals of Europe and her colonies furnished 
until within these few years all the hews of the world; 
lint a little periodical literature has been recently spring- 
^mg up in a part of the world where Europeans have 
rarely resided but as a kind of privileged outcasts, 
feared, perhaps, for their power, but watched, sus¬ 
pected, and kept as far as possible from a knowledge 
of the people or country in which ^they dwelt. Wtf 
allude to that remote portion of Asia situated beyond 
the Ganges, reaching from Hindustan to the Pacific 
Ocean, a region less known to Europe than any part 
of the world, except the intenor of Africa Europeans 
are now resident in several detached spots of this vast 
region, and with their Usual inquisitiveness they are 
examining, as far as tifeir limited means allow, into the 
fields of observation spread around them. In several 
of iliese places periodical publications have been issued, 
political, literary, scientific, and religious; and although 
many of them cannot with strictness be called news¬ 
papers, yet as they all, occasionally, at least, deal in 
news, and the number is too few tor subdivision, they 
may here not very improperly be classed together. 

The first paper iMt with east of the Ganges is pub¬ 
lished at Pulo Penang, which was, we believe, the first 
place of all the wide region now under our eye where 
L any European publication was known A paper called 
the a Prince of Wales’s Island Gazette’ was published 
there as early as 1805, and it continued In existence 
twenty-two years, when it fell for want of support < 
Within a short month the ‘Penang Register and Mis¬ 
cellany’ appeared • this was generally ( a well-written 
paper; but some remarks which were printed in op¬ 
position to the censorship established there caused its 
suppression m little more than a twelvemonth, when it 
was succeeded by a government paper, which lasted 
little longer tha# its predecessor The island remained 
without a paper for about three years, until July 20, 


1833, when the ' Prince of Walesa Island Gazette' was 
brought out. This paper still exists; it is much hko 
an English one Accidents and offences are detailed, 
sales advertised, political affairs commented on, men¬ 
dicity and temperance societies advocated. But its 
situation gives novelty to some classes of its articles 
Piracies form a large item among the offences. An 
account of the Roman Catholic mission at Penang is 
given in one number, from which it appears that nearly 
800 Chinese were converted to Christianity between 
1823 and 1835 We must conclude that Catholic 
missionaries are more successful than Protestants, or 
else that they are satisfied with a smaller amount of 
Christianity than Protestants think necessary when 
they admit a convert. The Catholics have also estab¬ 
lished a Chinese college and a female asylum on the 
island 

Malacca, on the Malay peninsula, though it has been 
above three centuries under European power, hnd no 
newspaper until it became permanently English Its 
first journal, called the * Malacca Observer and Chinese 
Chronicle,’ came out in 1826, nnd dropped in 1829 
This was a well-written paper, to which the late Dr. 
Morrison constantly contnbuted 

A monthly paper, to be called the ' Periodical Mis¬ 
cellany,’ was advertised to appear at Molucca at the last 
period to which our information extends, but this ap¬ 
pears by its prospectus to partake rather (he charaitei 
of a magazine than of a newspaper The same clm-a 
racter belonged to the ‘ Indo-Chinese Gleuuer,’ an ex-l 
cellent quarterly publication, well known to onenlalists I 
this was planned and conducted by Dr Milne, in 1817,’ 
when the Dutch were owners of Malacca, and it con- \ 
turned until 1822, when Dr. Milne died, and his pub¬ 
lication consequently dropped. 

Tbe next place In position where an English periodical 
is known la the island of Singapore, at the extremity ot 
the peninsula, and this little spot has two newspapeis, 
the first Is the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ which begun in 
1829, and was continued at first at irregular pounds, 
and then once a-fortnight ■ in 1830 it was enlarged 
and issued weekly, tn which state it continues The 
* Singapore Free Press ’ appeared nearly two years ago, 
and is published weekly. Both these papers are, m 
appearance and contents, European journals they me 
also printed on European paper, while most other 
eastern works of the sort are on the duigy-lookiug 
India or China paper 

The Portuguese, Who preceded other Europeans m 
establishing themselves on the borders of China, pie- 
ceded them also in newspapers The ‘ Abelliu du 
China,’ and the 1 Gazetta de Macao,’ were in existence 
there twelve years ago, but we believe they are no more 
Two very respectable papers in the Poitugwcse lan¬ 
guage are now published there, quite equal in contents 
and appearance to anything which has been seen in 
the mother country one is nailed the ‘ Chronica de 
Macao,’ and the other the ‘ Macaista Impartial ’ The 
first appears twice a month, and has reached its thud 
year, the latter was begun in 1886, and is published 
twice a week 

i The oldest paper oPCanton is the ‘ Canton Register 
it is published weekly, and is now in the tenth year of 
its existence This is generally well conducted, it is 
somewhat anti-Chinese in its politics, and communi¬ 
cates a good deal of occasional information ofi Chinese 
manners, ceremonies, and festivals 

The Canton Press is also a weekly paper, which has 
been in existence about two years: this paper is rather 
more occupied than the Register in commercial topics, 
and, from the tone of some of its articles, we think it 
less decidedly anti-Chinese than its elder brother, though 
it stroijgly advocates free trade. 

The Chinese Repositorv. from which most of "on * 

2 Q i 
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detail is taken, is a monthly publication in octavo, small community of * bachelors’ like himself; having 
generally containing forty-eight pages. This periodical no intercourse with the native inhabitants at their 
has been now about si* years in existence, its circulation homes, in their social relations, and no access to their 
is above 700, and is increasing. Among the places to public institutions or cuurtB of justice, without any 
which it is sent, we find some spots where we should mails or dispatches, besides those which, fiequemly at 
hardly expect that many readers would be found, such very long intervals, come from beyond Bea, watched 
is Honolulu, on the Sandwich Islands More than a and guarded as an enemy or an uiwuly animal by the 
third of all the numbers printed go to the United States, servants of the police; confined to the walls of the 
and about forty reach England This penodical would ‘ thirteen lactone#,’ except on a few special occasions, 
be considered good even in England Besides extracts when for healths sake he is allowed to go abroad and 
from Chinese gazettes, and details of occurrences, it be called fan kwei (fmeign devil) by every one he 
contains much information relating’ to Cham, transla- meets, with no earthly secunty for his person or pro- 
tionsof historical documents, conespondence with the perty, beyond the good-will of a time-serving magis- 
government, und frequently valuable original articles. tracy; ever liable to wound the feelings of his beat 
The editor, in one of his recent numbers, gives the friends by telling too much or too little of tl.e truth'' 
following not very flattering account of Ins own and &c &c This last and the remainnSg items aie coifi- 
iellow labourers situation under the “ Celestial Eye ”— mon to editors and many other persons in all parts of 
“The situation of ail ediloi of a public journal in the world, but the first-mentioned gnevances are per- 
Canton is by no means the most ngieenble that can be haps peculiar to Canton, and they aie pretty sevoiely 
imagined Cut off from all civilized society, except a felt by all EdVopeun lesideuts in the empire of China. 

SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.—No V. 

S\H (KILKHS 



l.v all countries where the imposts oil commerce are of the law, and march out at their pleasure, without an'y 
heavy, and the gov eminent inactive or corrupt, smuggling particular notice being taken offhem. I was much 
will exist hi a proportionate degree. The facilities for surprised one day to see a police report given to the 
rontrabaiid trade in the Peninshla are veiy great, foi* governor of Elvos, which announced the arrival of 
the government, though avaricious to the last degree, fifteen Spanish smugglers from Badajoz as a mere 
has not sufficient energy even to check men who rove matter of course. It an hotel in London contained 
about the country in the face of day, in bands of from fifteen, or eveu one such guest, with their contraband 
forty to fifty. It is true that the system, so long prac -■ goods with them, the house would soon be surrounded 
tised by the government, of conniving at evils they have by swarms of custom-house officers, and the goods, as 
not ability to crush, has given the contrabandist as a well as their owners, conveyed in a marvellously short 
power sufficient to cause much trouble ‘ they are 111 - space of time to a place of security, and if the guilty 
Vuriably well mounted, well armed, nnd ready on all knowledge was capable of proof, to a place of punish- 
oocastoiis to meet the tlueatened danger Indeed so nieut. But here there seems to be a mutual un- 
lax is the police that they not only find a readvimurket derstanding between the authorities and the conlra- 
in the 0 |ien towns and villages, but fearlessly eater for- baudistas, by means of which the busiifess is conducted 
tifftd towns and forts, transact business in open defiance on the most amicable terms* 
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' As (lie life of a contrabandists (which means, pro* 
perly speaking;, a laud smuggler) is to a certain extent 
roving and romantic, so are his habits lively and ener- 
jfifstic, and his costume picturesque. The best accom¬ 
modation the iuns (such as they are) can afford ore 
his, whether on the road or in the town, and frequently 
his gaylind cheftful temper renders him an agreeable 
visitant As he has ample opportunities of collecting 
information in his continuous peraftibulutious, he is con¬ 
sidered as a walking newspaper, and may be seen in 
his brown jacket with its gaudy embroidery and silver 
bell buttons, his red sash and shirt of lake, his short 
loose trowsers and conical hat, standing at the hostel 
door, recounting the news to a group ot eager listeners, 
or seatefi in the chimney corner, with his wine skin by 
Mils side, and cTjjar in his mouth, enlivening the com¬ 
pany with his guitar When the contrabandista is 
mounted, the same animal carries him, his arms and 
hts goods his arms consist generally ot a cutlass, two 
brace of pistols, one in holster and tfie other in his 
belt, and a long Spanish gun. this latter is carried 
between the thigh and the saddle in u peculiar manner, 
with the barrel pointed downwards The goods are 
packed ill small bales or cases, and slung over the 
crupper of the saddle, which is adapted for the purpose, 
and thus mounted and accoutred, it hecomes a difficult 
matter to seize the goods without first taking the man. 

In Portugal the articles of illicit trade are not, us 
with 11 s, wines or spirits These productions are so 
Similar in both countries, as to render (he smuggling of 
them of no advantage, but goods of Spanish manu¬ 
facture—cigars, tobacco, chocolate, soap, jewellery, the 
lighter articles of dress, lace, &c, all oi which bear 
heavy duties, arc thus imported in large quantities. 
Aloug the coast smuggling is practised much less than 
ou the frontiers although the traffic in cigars and to¬ 
bacco is considerable, the entire monopoly of these 
articles by one individual, the Marquis de Quentftla, 
renders them not only ot a high price, but also of an 
inferior quality, none being allowed to enter the coun¬ 
try except from the Portuguese colonies The con¬ 
sequence is, that contraband cigars arc held m great 
esteem not only for their superior quality, but also for' 
their reduced price, the usual price ot Havaunahs, apd 
what are called Gibraltars, from these men being about 
twenty ciusadoes novc the thousand, or about one half¬ 
penny each, while the trash sold, by the estanco is at the 
same price It must be remarked that the Portuguese 
are seldom seen without a cigar m their mouths 

If the contrabandistas would confine themselves to 
the import of unexcised goods, we might overlook the 
impropriety of the trade in the romantic character 
which they bear, but when trade is bad, they some¬ 
times levy contributions on the road, when they happen 
to meet a prize worth having. I recollect meeting 
with a party of about thirty m the forest ot Alemtejo, 
above Monte Mor Novo I was convoying baggage 
and money, and should therefore have been a good 
prize for them As soon as I drew near they formed 
up on the side of the road, as though meditating an 
attack; I presume, however, that our numbers over¬ 
awed them (I had about fitly men with me), for at let 
threatening for a few minutes they filed off at a round 
trot. That they were not over-scrupulous I found on 
my arrival at Monte Mor Novo, for the same party 
had, a short tune before our encounter, stopped tile 
courier and lightened him oi his burden. 


NORTHUMBRIAN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
The manners and customs of the Northumbrian peasan¬ 
try have at all times differed from those which distin¬ 
guished the inhabitants of the southern counties of Eng¬ 
land. The Invincible attachment of the ancient North¬ 
umbrian Briton* to their own usages and language, their 


inter-marriages with their Saxon and Danish conquerors, 
their habits of rough independence, which foiled the 
luteuded subjection of large districts of Northumber¬ 
land by William and his Norman successors, and above 
all, the long and desperate border feuds and morays, 
have all tended to tender the Northumbrian character 
interesting and peculiar So wild and desperate were 
the borderers ouly a few centuries ago, that they were 
considered aliens by their neighbours the “ good men 
of Newcastle,” and according to a corporation regu¬ 
lation of that town, it was unlawful foi any burgess to 
take for his apprentice a youth from the dales of Reed or 
Tyne In nn old play there is 11 happy exposition of 
the ideus of honesty fonneily entertained by the in¬ 
habitants ot these dales, by a beggar, who describes 
himself as born in Reedsdale, and come of a wight- 
riding surname called the Robsons, good honest men 
und true, “saving a little shifting for their living, God 
help themAfter the union of the crowns tit England 
and Scotland, the hostilities between the bordeiers in 
a great measure ceased, and the exploits ot the moss¬ 
troopers degenerated into petty and vexatious ilepic- 
dations These 11 regularities were almost eradicated 
when the civil wms, in the icign of Charles I, revived 
them, and in spite of the severe enactments dueefed 
against them m the reign of Charles II and Ins suc¬ 
cessors, the bolder thieves continued their excesses, 
eluding detection and observation with the most con¬ 
summate uddress, down to the suppression of the rebel¬ 
lion of 1713 So lately as the yeat 1701, the police of 
Tynedale and Reedsdale was maintained by officers who, 
for a ceitain sutn, insured their own districts oguinst 
theft and robbery, and in case of offences being com¬ 
mitted made good the loss. During the last century 
the general habits and manners ot the Notthumbriau 
borderers became more and more assimilated with those 
of their more civilized countrymen, ftom whom (hey me 
now only distinguished by their attachment to peculiar 
and local customs. As the popular opiuions and cus¬ 
toms of the common people cannot be Btudied without 
acquiring some useful knowledge of munkind, we shall 
proceed to lay before our readers some of the most 
remarkable still existing m Northumberland 
At the hirings for farmers’ servants, which take 
place half-yearly, either at certain market-towns or fairs, 
those who offer their services stand in a body in the 
market-place, or centre of the fair, each sex forming a dis¬ 
tinct Company; and as an emblem of the object for which 
they are assembled, the men fix a green bough in their 
huts, and the women hold a flower in their hands So 
soon as any one is hired, the master into whose service 
he is going presents his future servant with earnest- 
money, or, as it is locally called, corles, which usually 
amounts to 2s (id or 5 s The market being over, 

fiddlers take their seats close to the windows in public- 
houses , the girls begin to file off, and Hlowly puce the 
streets, with a view of gauunpp or meeting admirers, 
while the young men, with equally innocent designs, 
fallow after, and, having eyed the lasses, pick up each 
a sweetheart, whom they conduct to a dancing-room, 
and treat with beer or spirits und cakes After hulf an 
hour's dancing, both parties return to the street again, 
and each seeks a new adventure * 

One of the most pleasing traits of ancient hospitality 
still observed is that of the inhabitants ot each village 
setting a part a certain day on which they hold their village 
feast. Every family oil this occasion invite (heir own 
friends and acquaintances who live m the neighbouring 
parts, tfnd entertain them with good cheer. Music, 
dancing, cards, and drinking, are the amusements oi 
the day It any stranger happen to pass tins scene of 
mirth and jollity, ha ib sure to be entertained with the 
greatest kindness and hospitality 
In the courtships of the peasantry the practice afto 
in use in Wales called bundling is here followed Though 
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undoubtedly an imprudent practice, yet the effect8 are I deavouring to gain the land again ludicrous scenes 
not usually »o serious as might be anticipated With these frequently occur, as various artful contrivances are used 
proceedings the parents or masters of the lovers are for making holes and dikes in the well, and fixing straw 
acquainted, but connive at them, having no notion of ropeB at the bottom, so that the noviciates think them- 
denyinsr those under their care that indulgence which selves lucky if they are not twice or thrice completely 
they themselves and their ancestors have practised with immersed in the filthy water, and half suffocated with 
impunity before them. mud After this feat they resume thqjr formejf dresses. 

On the birth of a child, the lady is visited by all her remount their chargers, and having arrived at a par- 
acquaintances, who are entertained with bread and ticular spot, they arrange themselves and contest the 
ctieese and a dram of whiskey ; and when the child is honour ot arriving first at the walls of Alnwick Castle , 
carried out to be christened, the nurse, who heads the the foremost claiming the honour of what is termed 
procession, presents the first person she meets with “winning the boundaries,” and of being entitled to the 
bread, cheese, an egg, and salt. tempdrary triumphs of the day. There is a current 

In many places II is usual to invite not only the traditionary opinion that this strange ceremony of imtia- 
fnends, but also the neighbours of a deceased person fion Was introduced by King John, who m hupting on, 
tri his funeral This is done hy bidden, dressed in the moor was himself laved in this identical pool, undy 
black silk scarfs, going round formerly, the bidders therefore decreed that no burgess should enter upon hit, 
never used the rapper of the door, but always knocked freedom until he had encountered a similar danger 
with a key, which they carried with them for that pur- The termination of harvest in Northumberland is 
pose. In the town of Hexham, until within the last generally celebrated by a plentiful feast, accompanied 
few years, the public bellman went round publicly to with mirth, dancing, and singing to this entertain- 
invile attendance at a deceased's funeral on such oc- ment, which is given by the tanner, the reapers and 
casinos, a notice somewhat similar to the following was servants ofthe family aie invited It is generally known 
lined —“Blessed are the dead which die hi the Lord by the name of the Kern or Chum Supper 
John Hobson is departed, son of Richard Robson that The colliers, or pitmen (of whom we have already 
was Company is desired to-morrow, at 5 o’clock, and spoken in No 192), ns they are called in the coal dis- 
at 6 he is to be buried. For him and all faithful tricts of the north ot England, being confined for the 

people give God most hearty thanks” most part to their own society, have acquired cettain 

During the Christmas season in Northumberland distinguishing marks of peculiarity in language, dress, 
groups of boys and girls sing carol 9 from door to door, and appearance, by which they are easily known from 
for which they receive u small piesent Sword dancers the rest of their countrymen in their dress they are 
also go about during thm festive season with music extremely gaudy when off work, are fond of clothes of 
two of these dancers are attired in very strange attire, flaring colours, their holiday waistcoats, or pouy- 
—one, kimwu as the “ Bessy,” in the grotesque habit jackets, as they call them, exhibiting most curious 
of an old woman , the other, the Fool, is entirely co- amalgamations of various dyes They are extremely 
vered with skins, and from his hack hangs the tail of fond of good living, in which, when their cirmni- 

some animal The office ot these ehoracteis is to keep stances permit, they freely indulge One of their ta¬ 

ttle crowd from the dancers, and to rattle a tin-box vourite accompaniments to the tea-table is a kne.idod 
for the receipt of contributions among the spectators, cake baked on the girdle, which they call 
Shrove Monday, the. day on which people formerly took tunnies Their chief diversions are bowling and tock- 
their leave of flesh during Lent, is still observed in this fighting in bowling, some of them can throw the * 
county by the dinner of slices of hung beef and egg, heavy stone ball to an almost incredible distance 
and is commonly known as Collop Monday. On They are very fond of resorting to the public feasts. 
Shrove Tuesday a curious custom is still kept up in the Called in the language of. the district hoppings, wheie 
town of Alnwick About mid-day the burgesses as- ttay exhibit their buffoonery by grinning fhiough 
semble, and proceed in a body, attended with music, hoops for tobacco.*of couise hf who assumes the most 
down to the gates of Alnwick Castle’ they are received frightful countenance is the successful competitor The 
by the bailiff and porters of the castle, one of jvhom habit of excessive drinking, which formerly pretailed 
kicks a large font-ball over the castle walls among the amongst them on holidays and market-days, is gradually 
burgesses. Down to the last five years, the burgesses wearing away; although they still resort to a public- 
amused themselves by plaving at foot-ball in the streets house to enjoy a social cup, and talk over the news of 
ol the town, sparing the windows of neither friend the day On the tables ot the public-houses to which 
nor foe, the Duke ot Northumberland, as lord of the they resort ore placed pieces of soft wood, which they 
manor, paying for all broken glass now, however, take up and occupy hours in cutting it into fantastical 
his Groce allows a match to he played in his park shapes They are constant visiters to the Newcastle 
between the married and unmarried freemen, and be- races, where they revel in unbridled license they always 
stows 51 on the winmifi side Another singular custom bet on the horses of the principal coal-owners when 
prevails in Alnwick in the ceremony of initiation to the the Earl of Durham was on the turf, they invariably 
freedom of the borough Earlv on the morning of St. vented curses both loud Slid deep if a ‘‘Lambton’ were 
Mark’s day the houses ot those about to be made free- not the winning horse. They are remarkably fond of 
tnen are distinguished by a holly tree planted before music and dancing, and have a serie3 of songs written 
each door About eight o’clock these young men being for them which they delight to sing and hear Many 
mounted on horseback, and armed with swords, as- of these songs Ire highly poetical, and all full of wit 
semble in the market-place, where they are joined by and humour, hut of course unintelligible to any who 
the manorial officers of the Duke ot Northumberland does not understand the peculiar slang and dialect in 
The assemblage proceed to perambulate the corporate v^hlch they are written, they are generally comme- 
property, until tliey reach a well, situate on Alnwick morative of this adventures of pitmen, their dogs and 
Moor, tailed the Freemen’a Well This well, which is fighting-cocks, or descriptions of their feelings on vlsit- 
a dirty stagnant pool, nearly thirty yards >q length, mg London or* other large cities To the pitmen, 
the young freemen are bound to go through As a “canny” Newcastle, as they endearingly call it, is the 
preparatory process they divest themselves of their centre of the world of civilization, and the local trade 
proper garments, and equip themselves in a white dress, the most important branch of national commerce, 
and a cap ornamented vmh gay ribbons, All (icing e 

p. eparfd, a signal js given, they plunge Into the*ppol, . 

and scramble through it aa well as they can. In en- 
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PUR-TRADING WITH THE INDIANS. j 

Soon after the first settlement of Canada by the French, 
th4 fur-trade became a source of considerable wealth to 
the trading; part of the commqnity, and although the 
British North American colonists turned their attention 
to trading in felts and peltries, yet for a long time the 
French continued our successful rivals in this branch of 
colonial traffic There were two Circumstances which 
mainly contributed to produce this result, namely,— 
the greater facilities of communicating with the remote 
Indian countries in the interior by means df the River 
St Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and their tributary 
waters; and also the superior degree of friendship and 

* ton fide uae entertained towards the French by the 
various natiouAif Indians During later years, British 
enterprise has far surpassed that of every other nation, 
but at the time alluded to we had several formidable 
and successful rivals To secure the trade of the in¬ 
terior of the country, n few small forts were necessarily 
erected and garrisoned by French troops, so that 
while the British settlers were content to carry on a 
limited traffic with the frontier tribes of Indians, the 
French were actually trading through that vast region 
of country extending from the head-waters of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River to the gulf of St. Lawrence 

I am not going to enter upon a lnstoiy of that trade, 
which has been contmued down to the present time; 
for although the two powers—Great Britain and the 
United States, that at present lay claim to that vast 
continent, ncuily to its fullest length and breadth, still 
consider the fur tiade an object of some importance, 
yet the emoluments theuee derived fall far short of 
what they once were One reason for this falling off 
may tie accounted for in the scarcity of some of those 
animals which yield the most valuable furs, of which 
the beavei might be particularly instanced, while ano¬ 
ther is undoubtedly owing to the great decrease 1 in 
the Indian population (and consequently of hunters) 

^ throughout every section of the country Beavers being 
( remarkably shy and timid animals, as the country be¬ 
comes inhabited, or rather, indeed, in advance of settle¬ 
ment, they everywhere disappear Throughout a vast 
extent of country which in my wanderings I hay 
several times explored,* particularly .the northern sec¬ 
tions of the States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
with portions of Ohio, Indiana, and other states, I have 
always noticed (hat where the country is hilly, or even 
moderately undulating, one meets with a constant suc¬ 
cession of small swamps, which the inhabitants univer¬ 
sally denominate “ beaver meadows ’’ These are easily 
and simply accounted for; and though some of them 
may have been deserted long before the sound of the 
woodman's axe was heard in those parts, in such cases 
there might have been some misfortune or defect which 

* the beavers could not or wquld not remedy, since it 
sometimes happens with ourselves that we prefer build' 
ing a new house to repairing the old one Beaver- 

* meadows are commonly found in the upper parts of the 
valleys where the streams are comparatively small, and 
where the banks afford a convenient situation for making 
a dam or embankment across the stream, so that a pcr-*l 

_ tion of the upper part of the valley might be laid under 
water It rarely happens that the ingenuity of mail 
could have devised more advantageous situations for 
those embankments m references to the purposes feft 
which they were intended. Few of those meadows 
cover less than four or five acres, and iiamany situations 
they have originally extended over a surface of five 
tubes that area Except in the old channel of the 
stieam the water is but shallow, so that ui the lapse of 
years a considerable portion of the space, which is a 
sheet of water In the first place, becomes a reedy manh; 
and when the beavers finally desert, or neglect to repair 
the embankment, the greatest portion of the ground 


that was once overflowed becomes rich meadow-land. 
Since population has so wonderfully increased m those 
states previously named, many of the original beaver- 
meadows now form the most productive portions of the 
settlers’ terms Generally, however, they require some 
little labour, such as improving the outlets or channels 
of the streams which intersect thorn in older to lay them 
perfectly dry, anil to bring them into a stale of general 
usefulness. The streams on which those meadows are 
found are invariably well stocked with fish, so that, 
notwithstanding their having been deserted by the whole 
colony of beavers, it is no uncommon circumstance to 
find them frequented by a family or two of otters 

When Canada first came under the dominion of 
Great Britain the fur-trade was pursued with indefati¬ 
gable ardour. In addition to the “ forts ” and “ posts ” 
already established by the French, new regions were 
explored and new establishments formed However, 
the chief part of the persons employed in this* branch of 
colonial commerce continued to be ot French origin; 
for, in addition to their superior knowledge of the 
country and their acquaintance with the variuus Indian 
nations, they had been more inured to the hardships 
and privations necessarily attending expeditious far 
into the interior , and, in short, understood tile whole 
business better than those who hud, by the conquest of 
arms, become masters ot the colony. Such being the 
case, the French Canadians have continued to be em¬ 
ployed in the fur-trade up to the present tune Not 
that they have usually had the control over the parties 
that have yearly been sent on those romantic and tryiug 
expeditions,—but that the “ voyageurs” who man the 
boats (batteaux) are still composed of these people. 

Though the fur-trade, os connected with Cauuda, has 
fallen off in an astonishing degree, there are still a few 
" traders " that make regular trips to the distant sta¬ 
tions in the far west Generally, they proceed through 
the interior by the route of the Ottawa River, until they 
reach the inland lakes, and the streams that flow to the 
westward I have, however, known parties of betweeu 
twenty and thirty persons journeying in a couple of 
batteaux by the way of the Great Lakes and the river 
Niagara Where the navigation is absolutely ob¬ 
structed (take the Falls of Niagara fgr instance), these 
large boats have to be conveyed over-land to the nearest 
navigable point ot the stream, in the best way the 
people can manage it, which is most generally upon 
waggnhs or sledges drawu by oxen. Such auxiliaries 
cannot, however, be procured fur into the interior, so 
that U is not attempted to take these boats into regions 
far beyond the Great Lakes; fur when the traders 
arrive there, they lay up their batteaux until their 
return, and having constructed bark cunoes, or else 
purchased them from the Indmus, they continue their 
journey, navigating the small streams and rivers, and 
where there literally is no water, they are carried upon 
the men’s shoulders until theyweach the next cicck or 
lake, upon which they launch these frail vessels The 
routes between the head-waters of streams which flow 
in opposite directions, or from one lake to unotlier, are 
called by the French traders “ portages,” and by the 
English “carrying-places” In the great north-west 
territory, owing to the natural formation ol the county^ 
where lakes and streams everywhere abound, the carp¬ 
ing-places are but few, and of inconsiderable extent. 
But the canoes are not all that have to be conveyed by 
the boatmen across the “portages-," for the Indian 
stores, consisting of cloth, blankets, strong spirits 
(“ fire-w«ter,’’ as the Indians say), hatchets, rifle-guns, 
powder and ball, trinkets, beads, &c , have to be carried 
on the men's shoulders. These goods are made up 
(previous to the setting out of the expedition) into 
packqlges of seventy or eighty pounds each, one ot 
which every man carries across the “ portages, 1 ’ fll 
addition to any goods or chattels of his own that he may 
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have to take along with him Even the superintend- (he neighbourhood, of whom the party has little hr nt£ 
ente, OI chief clerks, of whom there is commonly one previous knowledge, or of whom they entertain an un¬ 
attached to each party, besides the store-keeper, have favourable opinion, a paling or stockade is erected 
to shoulder their respective packages on reaching a around the building, to guard against improper and 
“carrying-place” ' inconvenient intrusion 

These trading parties do not always direct their steps The traffic between the trading party and the Indiana 
towards the quarters they may have left on their last commences shortly after the arrival gf the traders, or 
trading expedition; for the Indians with whom they at all events ga soon as they can find time and con- 
then trafficked may not have been good to deal with, venience to unpack and exhibit their stores, when the 
or, perhaps, they may have moved off into a distant prices demanded for every article is truly astonishing, 
part of the country, or they may have been engaged to A common rifle, which in Quebec might sell for 21. or 
hunt tor some other party. If, therefoie, one of these 21 10*., will, probably be valued to the Indians at twenty 
little trading parties has no certainty of “where or times that sum. Although complaints are made of the 
whereabouts” they shall pass the winter, their plan is Indians being bargained hardly with, and though they 
to be guided in some measure by circumstances For probably are Unequal as traders to the keen bu^cautious, 
this purpose, when they find themselves m the vicinity European, yet European goods must n&jessarily bear a; 
of a tribe or settlement of Indians, they would halt for greatly-advanced price to pay for the fatigue, the out- 
a day or two, and hold communication with some of lay, und the risk attendant on the traffic 
the Indiawchiefs If the parties cannot come to terms, The arrangement for “ trading" is begun by one or 
then the traders proceed on their journey, but if the more of the Indian chiefs coming forward, and stating 
Indians are willing (and able) to hunt (or them—at how many hunters the tribe can muster, and on what 
their own terms,—then they make arrangements for terms they would be willing to engage to hunt The 
continuing in the neighbourhood There are, however, chief clerk or superintendent makes known of what his 
other considerations than that of getting a tolerable stores chiefly consist, as well as the barter prices he 
price for their stores; one of the principal of which is expects for them If the prices are considered too 
the certainty of finding a good supply of provisions, high, ho arrangement is immediately entered into, but 
which consists of game and fish The species of game re- the chiefs having been treated to some “ fire-water,” 
ferred to includes deer, elk, and buffalo; and the fish, the a few small presents are sent off to their squaws, 
best sort that the rivers afford One or two of the party (women) in order to induce them to etideavour to pre- 
are professed hunters, and on their exertions the welfare vail upon their hunters to accept the terms which havp 
of the little colony in a great measure depends Leaving been offered to them. When a bargain is concluded 
Quebec in the month of June, they reach their winter- between the parties, the merchandise, to a considerable 
mg ground in September; when, having made arrange- extent, is forthwith given up to the Indians; the traders 
merits with the Indiuns to hunt for them, and having being under the necessity of trusting to the good faith 
ascertained a favourable locality for hunting and fishing and probity of the savages. This certainly is a strange 
for their own support, particularly tile latter, they pro- way of doing business, but having become the gencul 
ceed to clear away the timber from a small spot of custom it cannot be avoided, and but few attempts at 
ground, and make other arrangements for the erection the commission of palpable frauds take place The 
of a log dwelling-house When they have erected Indians, however, not miFrcquently fall slum in furnish- 
their log castle, they proceed to store up their goods m mg the number of skins they had agreed to do, but' 
one part of it, while the other part is the general ren- that may be owing to their ill success in limiting, or 
dezvous of the whole party. It is here that they look to their having over-speculated at the time they made 
forward to passing a couple of winters, so that when the engagement Without wishing to traduce the 
they have tonstmeted the log walls, iu the mdest Indian character, it must be acknowledged that there 
manner possible, they afterwards, at convenient op- ate instances on record of their having got possession 
portumties, stop up the openings or seams with moss, of one trading party s stores, afld nfiterwards engaging 
and should they be able to procure clay, rudely plaster to hunt for another party, leaving those that they hud 
them over When the dwelling is furnished the (people duped without the shadow of a remedy or redress On 
engage in fishing, for in many instances they depend other occasions they have seized upon the store-houses, 
almost entirely upon fish for a sustenance during the murdered the whole party, and divided the spoils 
long winters Each individual fishes for himself and amongst themselves. But on such occasions os these 
not in support of a general stock , so that the most the blame must not be always laid to the charge of the 
industrious are likely to be the best provided for, since Indians, for it has often been the retribution paid by 
the fish ate so easily caugiit that science is wholly the white men for their ill-treating the Indians’ wives 
useless After the fish are caught they are dried in and daughters. I relate these matters simply because 
the open air over slow fires, after the fashion of the they have been known sometimes to occur; and <il- 
Indiuns, and then lqkl up for winter use However, though such deeds have served to blacken the character 
till winter has fairly set in, the hunters belonging to the of the ill-used and basely-plundered North American 
party (and sometimes Indians nlso) bring in a supply Indian, I am far from giving implicit credit to every 
of game, so that during the autumnal mouths the party statement promulgated by individuals whose own cha- 
fares very well. Vegetables and bread are out of the racters have been far from unimpeachable 
question, but on some occasions dhey obtain a supply v By the time that a trading-party has spent one sum- 
of wild rice from the Indians Salt, too, is an article mer and two winters in these lone and solitary wilder- 
(fltet they cannot procure nor take with them but in the nesses, they generally have acquired as much furs and 
most limited quantities; hence it would be wholly im- peltry as they can manege to convey to their far-off 
possible to provide sufficient to salt down a stock of destination. The skins are made up into packages of 
provisions for the winter. similar weight to those they brought with them, and are 

Pheasants, wild turkeys, and the veal of the buflato- conveyed precisely m the same mannerover the carrying- 
calf Bre amongst the delicacies of the forest; jvhile the places After a weary sojourn of twenty months, the 
flesh of the buffalo, the elk, the deer, and the bear, at party quit their rude establishment in the early part 
times, are to be had in abundance. A stock of fire- of summer, and after a long, and in many places a 
wood has also to be provided before winter comes on, difficult and dangerous voyage, arrive once more in the 
so that with the various occupations already described haunts of civ ilized society before the season has closed. 
she VOTl* are kept pretty well employed on tlierr first " Londoni~cha*ij5S knioht a co. s*. ludgatb sthbet. 
arrival. Should there be tribes of Indians residing in printad by wilmam oum and aom. dmm stmt. 
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PILGRIMS IN THE DESERT* 
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[Piignmi in the Desert J 

lbs long and circuitous journey from Europe to Jeru- coast which had so long resounded with the world’s 
salem, by Constantinople, through Asia, frequently debate." 

adopted by pilgrims in the earlier ages, was one of ex- Another route was to cross the sandy and generally 
traordtnary toil and danger. After the occupation of sterile country which lies between Egypt and Palestine, 
.Palestine by the Crusaders, it became comparatively an \nd which conBtituteR*a portion of the Great Desert of 
^casy task to visit Jerusalem—the pilgrims had only to Egypt or Arabia This desert extends as far into 
take shipping for one of the sea-ports; and it was for Palestine as close to the walls of Jaffa (the ancient 
this reason, amongst others, that the Crusaders held so Joppa), the coast-line being cmerod with sandy hills, 
tenaciously the sea-coast of Palestine. When no longer 11 The journey from Cairo to Jaffa is calculated as occu- 
masters of Jerusalem, they made Acre, which is about pymg from twelve to fifteen days With proper care 
seventy miles distant from it, their capital. The fall of this journey, though attended with some privations, is 
Acre was the final loss of the Holy Land “ A motive not a daifgerous one Indeed, Burckhardt says that 
of avarice or fear,” says Gibbon, “ still opened the holy accidents or misfortunes £ rising from the want of water, 
sepulchre to some devout and defenceless pilgrims, but that most grievous of all calamities in " a dry and 
a .mournful an£ solitary silence prevailed along the. thirsty land where no water is," must, in general, “ arise 
* A general view of the « Pilgrimage, of the Middle Age." from a,want of proper precaution." But Burckhardt 
hoe been given ui No, 269, vol. v, of tha * Penny Magasifto. speaks as a hardy and seasoned traveller. Casesjifuslo 
Von. VI. 2 R 
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frequently arise in which the best precaution is defeated, 
or where the want of means prevents the operation of 
it to the extent that is necessary. 

•Pilgrims proceeding from Jaffa to Jerusalem, after 
having either crossed the Desert or landed from the 
Mediterranean, see little or nothing of that beauty or 
fertility which obtained for Canaan in ancient time the 
title of “ a land flowing with milk and honey." But 
as this road was the common one, in fact, almost tile 
only way of access which pilgrims had to Jerusalem, 
many were the efforts made to reconcile present appear¬ 
ances with past descriptions M . de Chateaubriand, 
who travelled in Greece and Palestine in 1806 and 
1807, thus exclaims —“ When you travel in Judea, 
the heart is at first filled with profound disgust, but 
when passing from solitude to solitude, boundless space 
opens before you, this disgust wears off by degrees, and 
you feel a secret awe, which, so far from depressing the 
soul, imparts life, and elevates the genius Extraor¬ 
dinary appearances everywhere proclaim a land teeming 
with miracles, the burning sun, the towering eagle, 
tile barren fig-tree—all the poetry, all the pictures df 
Scnpture are here Every name commemorates a fltfl* 
tery, every grot proclaims the future; every hill tt* 
echoes the accents of a prophet Gad himself has 
spoken in these regions; riven rocks, dried-up rivers, 
half-open sepulchres, attest the pfbdigy. the Desert 
still appears mute with terror, atilt you would imagine 
that it had never presumed td Interrupt the silence 
since it heaid the awful voice of lift! Eternal I” 

But other travellers have shown that Jtided, even 
now, after ages of war and neglect, is not all a rocky, 
barren country, whose natural sterility is aggravated 
by the hand of mail. Messrs Buckingham and Bankes 
were m raptures with the graftdeifr, the beauty, the 
fertility of the country eastward bf the Jordan, and 
M de Lamartine, who, In 1832, travelled from Bairaut 
to Jerusalem, across Syria and PaleBlIffe, says, on fen* 
termg the Huly Land, “ It was not a land naked, 
rocky, and barren—a riuhglfed hfeap of ItiWi uncultivated 
mountains, ns the land of prdtHiM had beeii paihtfed to 
us, on the fbhh of Sbtnfe tiilfegttldfed writere, Or a ftw 
travellers hasleftifig with all speed to ari ive fet the holy 
city, and return, and who had otily seen of the vast 
and varied domains of the twelve tribes, the rocky route 
which led them, tinder a burning sun, frrtm Jaffa to 
Jerusalem. Deceived by these wnteis, I ohly expected 
to find what they described—a country of trifling ex¬ 
tent, without any extensive views, Without valley*, With¬ 
out plains, without trees, and without water A Cftun* 
tiy dotted with gfey Or white hillocks, where the Arab 
robber conceals himself in the shade of the ravines to 
plunder the passenger Such may, perhaps, be the 
road frum Jaffa to Jerusalem, but such is not Judea, 
as we beheld it the fiist day fiom the summit ol the 
hills which border Ptolemais—as sc found it on the 
other side ot the hillsof Zebulon and Nazareth , at the 
foot of Mouut Herman or Mount Carmel—as we found 
it, indeed, in its entire breadth and in all its varieties, 
from the heights which rommaml Tyre and Sidon to 
the lake of Tiberias, from Mount Theban to the hills 
of Samaria and Naplous, and ftqm thence to the walls, 
of Sion,” 

But this land, still so beautiful and fertile under all 
the changes that have passed over it, was liable from 
the earliest periods, to a continued prevalence of drought 
—an affliction fitly compared to the heaicns over the 
inhabitants’ heads becoming as brass, the e&ith under 
then feet as Iron, and the laucjpf their land powder and 
dust The Crusaders, in the first crusade, experienced 
one of these seasons of drought “ Though the fleet,” 
sayS Robert the Monk*, “which arrived at Jaffa 
furnished the beslegeis With provisions, they Still 
, «.* Rebwf* accvuat u abridged in FunbH'i ‘Pilgrim*,* 


suffered As much as ever from {hirst. So grfeat was the 
drought during the siege, that the soldiers dug holes m 
the ground, and pressed the damp clods to their lips, 
they liektd the stones wet with dew; they drank the 
putrid wafer Which fifed Stood Ift the fresh hides of 
buffaloes and other animals, and many abstained from 
eating, in the hope of mitigating hy,hunger^tlfe parigs 
of thirst ” This event supplied Tasso with the origul 
of a description,(.which Chateaubriand considers the 
most exquisite passage of the ‘Jerusalem Dehiered' 
“ Here," he says, “ Tasso equals Homer-and Virgil It 
is a highly finished piece of composition, and is dis¬ 
tinguished by an energy and purity of style, in which 
the other parts of the work are sometimes deficient ” 
The reader will find this passage of Tasso’s, quoted pi 
part in the ‘Pictorial Bible,’ in illustration of the 14urt 
chapter of Jeremiah—itself a vivid and startling picture 
ot the effects of drought, though not clothed in that 
grand and poetic imagery in which other*inspired poets 
allude, throughout the Bible, to similar calamities 
Thus does old Fairfax make Tasso speak—we quote 
three stanzas from the 13th book — 

"The sturdy bodies of the warriors strong, 

Whom neither marching far nor tedious way, 

Aar weighty arms which ou their shoulder* hong 
Could weary make, nor death itself dismay, 

Now, weak and feeble, cast their limbs along, 

Unwieldy burthens, on the burned clay , 

Afed In eaeh vim a smould’rmg fire there dwelt, 

Which dried their flesh, and solid bones did melt. 

Languish'd the steed late fierce, and proffered grass, < 
Hw fodder erst, despised, and from him kest, 

Each step he stumbled, and, which lofty was 
And high advanced before, now full hit crest, 

His conquests gotten, all forgotten pass, 

Nor with desire of glory swelled his breast, 

The spoils won from his foe, his late rewards, 

He now neglects, despises, nought regards 
Languished the faithful dog, and wonted care 
Ot his depr lord afed cabin—both forgot 1 
Panting he laid, and gathered fresher air. 

To cool the burning in hli entrails hot, 

But breathing—which wile Nature did prepare v 

To 'stiaga the stomach's heat—now bouted not, / 

rot little ease (alas') small help they win 
That breathe forth air, and scalding fire suck m 1 ” 

If such were the danger* and privations to which, at 
dimes, all pilgrims were exposed in Judea, whether 
they came on their way to Jerusalem to Jaffa by sen, 
or by crossing the Desert from Egypt, we cannot 
Wonder that all who eould make it convenient preferred, 
as the least addition to unavoidable evils, llie perils of 
the Mediterranean to the long journey by land, Cha¬ 
teaubriand went from Constantinople to Jaffa in a 
vessel in which were about 200 pilgrims of the Greek 
Church, men, women, aud children j he describes them 
as having been merry enough during the voyage, 
though easily alarmed at the slightest appearance of 
a gale But Dr. Richardson, who, in 1817, with Lord 
and Lady Belmore, &c , trossed the Desert from Cairo 
to Jaffa, on their way to Jerusalem, describes the suf¬ 
ferings endured by some poor pilgrims, who bad joined 
their party for protection •—“ The poor pilgrims, who 
were travelling with a small quantity of water, and 
anxious to husband it lest accident should detain us 
longer in the Desert than we expected, or who carried 
no flask along with them, and had kept up with us a 
great way ahead of the camels, came toiling up with 
,parcbed lips, flushed face, and turgid eyes, like to Start 
from their sockets, and begged, if we had any water, 
to give them a little to cool their mouths It was 
impossible to tfe deaf to such fe request, however much 
we might wish to husband our store; *nd yet there 
was no cause for apprehension, for we had more Ilian 
enough: but nhder the idea that it would fall short, 
•even those of the party who might be considered as the 
bsst entitled to indulge, hid we been on short allow 
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ahca, obstinately held out; and though pressed, and 
really in want of it, denied themselves the gratification, 
lest a more urgent period should arrive, when a drop of 
water would be called for as if to save a life. Often 
have I seen the flask of water pushed away by the 
hand when I well knew the parched throat required its 
quenching aid. it was impossible to see and not to 
admire the feeling and spirit that dictated the resolu¬ 
tion, or ever to forget the countenance that spoke the 
need of the beverage that the hand put by.” 

It is unnecessary, on the present occasion, tAaiakelarge 
extracts from travellers, respecting their suffAings when 
unable to obtain water. An eastern traveller has already 
described ro the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ (No 90, vol n,) 
what his «vn sensations were, both under the want, and 
ill obtaining thsuneans, of quenching his thirst. We 
will only add the description which the traveller who 
writes under the assumed name of All Bey, gives of the 
effect of tfaurat on the body .-—"This attack of thirst 
is perceived all of a sudden by an extreme aridity of 
the skin, the eyes appear to be bloody, the tongue and 
mouth both inside and outside are covered with a crust 
of the thickness ot a crown piece, this crus(is of e dark 
yellow colour, of an tow pa taste, and of a consistence 
like the soft wax from a bee-hive A faintness or 
languor takes away the power to move, a kind of knot 
in the throat and diaphragm, attended with great pain, 
interrupts respiration. Some wandering tears escape 
from the eyes, and at last (he sufferer drops down to 
tfce earth, and 19 9 few moments loses all consciousness." 

We may now be enabled, in some measure, to enter 
into the spirit of the design which heads the present 
.ntide These pilgnms, we will saj, have visited Ihc 
Holy City, worshipped in the Church of the Sepulchre, 
ascended the Mount ot Olives, diank ot 

“ - ■Silon’s brook, th it flowed 

Fast by the oracle of C«od,” 

bathed in the Jordan, and wandered on the banks of 
the Dead Sea Having escaped all the penis of t'he 
,.vav, they are now on their return home, but no 
\iendly vessel lay in the port of Jaffa to carry them 
thence They therefore start across the Desert to 
Egypt, and there intend to take shipping foi Europe, 
diverging, it may be, into that stony 01 rocky region, 
where lie Mounts Sinai tyxd Horeb, and the convent 
ht Catherine's But th*ey have lost their way in that 
“ waste and howling wilderness' ”—like Hngar, when 
she wandered with Ishmael, “ the water is spent in 
the bottle,”—they have sat down on the ground to 
die 1 The war-horse of the warnor, stretched lifeless 
on the burning plain, seems to mock the efforts of his 
master to rouse the pilgrims from their despair The 
arms and figure of the stout soldier recal the memory 
of those chainpious of the Cross whose business it was 
to guard and protect pilgrims in the Holy Land 
In vain his eye searches round the horizon for help or 
hope'— * 

“ Still the same burning sun'—no cloud in heaven f 
* The hot air quivers, und the sultry mist 
Floats o’er the de-ert, with * show 
Of distant watois, mocking their distress! * ” 

The old man, with his arm round his daughter, ap-, 
pears, as far as suffering allows him ti think, to utter 
the language of Mungo Park—“ Hem terminate all my 
hopes ot being nseful 111 my day and generation—here 
must the short span of my life come to an end 1 " Thq 
face and attitude of the daughter express agony and 
resignation;—but the half-naked attendant thinks not, 
—his sufferings are too intense, and 'engross all his 
powers of endurance. 

Our engraving is from a beautiful lithographic print, 
after a picture by St dice,—one of the ornaments of the 
modern German school of painting. 

* Southey's 'ThaUba.' 
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MARKETS —SmITHFISCD AND BrUINUCOATK. 
There are four chief markets in London, which may 
be regarded as the fountain-heads, or grand reservoirs, 
from whence the dealers of the metropolis, u well as 
persons in the country, draw their supplies. These are, 
Mark Lane for grain, Southfield lor live stock, Billings¬ 
gate for fish, and Covent Garden for vegetables and 
fruit. A great portion of the other markets are for the 
sale of meat and vegetables, and may be regarded more 
as family markets, (or at least as much so) than as 
markets for dealers Thus Newgale and Leadenhall 
Markets, the great emporiums of the carcass-butchers, 
are markets for the sale of meat and vegetables. The 
one is within a few minutes’ walk of Southfield, the other 
is near the East India House, lying between Leaden- 
hall and Fenchureh streets Newport Market, 111 New¬ 
port Street, near Leicester Square, is divided ( into the 
wholesale am} retail markets, the retail market is 
merely a kind of row, or alley, with butchers’ shops on 
either side. Hungeiford Market—a handsome place 
on the banks df the Thames, which is entered from the 
Strand, near Charing Cross, may be regarded as a sort 
of adjunct or ally of Billingsgate, for such it was in¬ 
tended to be, it is, howeyer, a general market. The 
row of shops occupied by the “ Whitechapel butchers” 
in High Street, Aldgate, may he reckoned a meat- 
market , and not very tar from thence there is a vege¬ 
table market in Spilalficlds Across the water, in 
Soqthwark, is the well-known “ Borough Market,” 
Fairingdon Market, off Farnngdon Street, is in lieu 
of the old Fleet Market, which was removed, there is 
a market not tar from Finsbury Square , Clare Market 
is in Clare Street, neur Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and at 
the “ west end ” arc Porlmuu and Carnaby Maikets, the 
latter a small trial ket, as well as Oxiord-street Market, 
which though now decayed, was some tew years ago, in 
a very flourishing condition The fine street called the 
11 aymarket, mooing from l’all Mall to Piccadilly, dei ives 
its name from a bay-market having been held there 
This hay-market was removed, by an Act passed 111 
1830, to the Cumberland Market, near the Regent's 
Park 

The shops and the hawkers are the conduits and the 
pipes by which the supplies of the markets arc dis¬ 
tributed over the whole surface of the metropolis The 
hawker# are a numerous and indefatigable generation 
Manifold are the voices to be heard in every subuiban 
district and retired street proclaiming whatever in its 
season is thought likely to sell In the morning, 
mingling with the curious scream of the milkwoman, 
may be heard the long drawn sound of water-cresses 
then comes round the cats’-meat man, hts little cart 
drawn by one or two dogs, while the household cats, 
ns he approaches, recognise hu voice, and manifest 
lively and unequivocal symptoms of interest, and, per¬ 
haps, before breakfast is over, 9 Bound that is more a 
yell than a cry, emitted from iron lungs, and seemingly 
intended to reach the deepest recesses of the kitchen, 
announces that “hearthstone” is at hand Breakfast 
la scarcely well over when the bakers’ nud the butclfcrs’ 
men begin their rounds,—the bakers with baskets.or 
barrows, the butchers, some on horseback, others with 
oval-shaped wooden trass upon their shoulders Now 
come the men with their live soles, their eels, or their 
mackerel, with these arc to be seen the venders of the 
cabbage, the cucumber, the onion, the lettuce, the cauli¬ 
flower, peas, turnips, potatoes, or fruit; and the spaces 
which are left are filled up by itinerant hawkers of 
brooms, brushes, ornaments, &c ,with now and then an 
Italian boy wiih his figurc-lray, or a strolling minstrel 
with hts hand-organ or his guitar. In the afternoon 
the httwkers go round again, for “supper" tmys is 

2 R 8 • 
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[Snuthfield Cattle Market.] 


drawing nigh. Has the stock ot vegetables or of fish 
been unsold in the morning? It will disappear in the 
evening Is the season for oysters gone out ? Then 
are not lobsters come in ? Truly of the people of Lon¬ 
don may we say (though in a sense different from that 
ot the poet's), that— 

“ Krerjr genial power of heaven and earth, 

Through all the eeoeon* of the changeful year, 
Obsequiously doth take upon herself 
To labour for them 1 * 

All the exuberance of supply in the markets, and all 
the miuuteness of accommodation in the sellers, are 
met correspondingly in the demand They act and 
re-act on each other, each in turn producing and re¬ 
producing Other cities than London may boast a 
profouuder skill in the mysteries of cookery where 
else shall we find an entire population more thoroughly 
cinbued with a love of the art and practice of eating? 
To use one ot their own familiar phrases, the people 
of London do “ enjoy their victuals ” Where arc lamb 
and peas enjoyed more exquisitely? Or eels, or mackerel, 
or salmon eaten with more satisfaction? Or boiled 
mutton and turnips consumed with a more genuine 
relish? Or rounds of beef more heartily or more jollity 
cut down ? It is trtk, indeed, that the heaviest purses 
carry off a large portion of the best of the fish and the 
finest of the fruit, and nearly monopolize the poultry 
and the venison But still the “ million ” have a very 
considerable choice, according to their means, of the 
“ good things" with which the markets are provided,' 
and they do not neglect to avail themselves of it, espe¬ 
cially for that favourite meal the “ supper ” A London 
workman may have taken but an indifferent breakfast, 
he may slight his beer and bread-and-cheese at eleven 
o'clock; he may even not eiyoy his dinner at one, or 
take lus *' tea" hurriedly but not to have something 
“ hot," or at least something " nice" for supper, would 
be a most grievous deprivation. Supper conies when 
the labours of the day are overj when, if there be 
young children in the family, they are asleep and out 
of the way; when the grown-up members of the .house¬ 


hold can all sit down together; and therefore is it en¬ 
joyed so keenly. Take away the daily supper and the 
Sunday’s dinner from the working population, and you 
would take away half of the pleasure of their existence' 

The Sunday's dinner' Just as the streets are crowded 
with people returning from church or chapel, and the 
servants of the licensed victuallers sally out to supply 
each customer with porter, the bakers open their doors ' 
Then issue a stream of persons, male and female, the 
father or the son, but more generally the mother or the 
daughter, bearing home the family dinner, which, for 
the charge ot id., has been baked in the baker's oven 
Out of some bakers’ shops tlTere will be brought, in a 
few minutes, sixty, eighty, or a hundred dinners, joints 
of meat or huge pies Let a stranger walk, about one 
o'clock on a Sunday, through any part of London 
densely inhabited by the working-classes, and his ol¬ 
factory nerves will soon testify to him how universally 
enjoyed is the “ Sunday’s dinner ” 

The seasons have their different effects on different 
markets Thus the fine summer weather, during which 
Billingsgate is resplendent with fish, and Covent Garden 
blooming with vegetables, fruit, and flowers, causes the 
butcher to fret, makes hire, keep his shop or stall compa¬ 
ratively bare and scanty, while the passer by is more apt 
to turn away, than to stand still and admire the meat. 
But let Christmas and a nipping frost approach toge¬ 
ther ; let the season come round when cattle-shows are 
held, and fat oxen are brought up in waggons because 
they cannot well waddle on foot to town, and the 
scene will he changed. It is indeed a rich treat, im¬ 
mediately preceding the great anniversary, to see the 
crowds standing at the butchers' shops, and feasting 
Ithcpr admiring eyes on the glonous “ barons of beef’ 1 
hung up around. 

Of the markets, who has not heard of Smithfield— 
ancient Smithfield ? It has been exclaimed against as 
a nuisance for the last fifty years, and it is a nuisance 
still. Yet there must be something .potent in the causes 
which Rtiil retain the cattle-market h^r*. The great 
difficulty in abating the nuisance lie* in providing an 
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•({•quale remedy. Smithfield has been a cattle-market 
fat many centuries, once it was a field outside the 
tdty walls; How it is a market-place embedded m the 
heart of London. Remonstrate with the greater and 
the butcher; tell them of the impropriety of driving 
sheep ^nd bollocks through crowded streets, exposing 
passengers to danger, as well as the cattle to injury, 
and causing detriment to shops They will answer 
that it is all very true, but that Smithfield has a vene¬ 
rable name, and that cattle of every kind, from all 
quarters of the kingdom, are brought t\ it; that the 
man with a few pounds in his pocket haiqa chance of 
suiting himself, as wall as he who comes to lay out 
hundreds; that the market-place occupies a kind of 
jfcentre, near the General Post Office, and old established 
^places of business, and is therefore very favourably 
situated for the prompt transaction of business; and 
that to remove it would run the risk of splitting the 
one universally-supplied market into many. There is 
some reason in these statements; mere*attachment to 
old habits, or the mere power of monopoly on the part 
ot the corporation of the city of London, could not of 
themselveB have prevented the temoval of Smithfield 
market A handsome cattle-market was erected at 
Islington, and a vigorous effort made to establish it— 
but the experiment has failed, and the market is at 
present offered for sale 

Smithfield » a cattle-market on Mondays and Fri¬ 
days, and a hay and straw market is held in it on Tues¬ 
days, Wednesdays, and Saturdays The great market- 
day is Monday, or rather Monday morning. The place 
is a large irregular area, enclosed by houses It is so 
arranged that the cattle arrive in the outskirts of Lon¬ 
don on Sunday, and towards evening they are driven 
into the city. There are two great thoroughfares by 
which the cattle are brought to London—by the great 
northern road, over Highgate Hill, and through Isling¬ 
ton , and by the eastern outlet ol the city, the White¬ 
chapel Road. They continue arriving m Smithfield 
fiom about nine o’clock on Sunday night till towards 

* morning During the dark nights of winter, when the 
supply of cattle in the market is greatest, and especially 
about the lime of what is called the “ great market,” 
near the end of the year, the scene in Smithfield is 
terrific The drovers are furnished with torches, *o 
enable them to distinguish the markB on the cattle—lo 
put the sheep m pens, and to foi m the “ beasts ” into 
dro\es The latter are all placed with their heads to 
the centres of the droves, which is doue for the purpose 
of enabling the purchasers to examine the bodies of the 
animals more easily. This is not accomplished without 
very great exertion The different flocks of sheep have 
to be kept from mixing with each other, and the bul¬ 
locks are severely beaten over the nostrils to compel 
them to form into the drove or circle, and then to stand 
patiently The lowing of the “ beasts,” the tremulous 
cries of the sheep, the barking of dogs, the rattling of 
sticks on the heads and bodies of the animals, the 

• shouts of the drovers, and the flashing about of torches, 
present altogether a wild combination 

As morning breaks, the purchasers arrive, and ar¬ 
duous work it is for both buyer and Miter. When a 
bullock has been purchased, it haa*to be separated 
from the drove; and the poor animal is not only re¬ 
luctant to be driven out, but naturally dreading a repe¬ 
tition of former treatment, it thrusts its head into evejy 
drove it passes, causing a shower of blows to descend 
on it, ana every animal it disturbs Then a flock of 
sheep, when let out of a pen, run hither and thither, 
sometimes on emerging from the market, scattered by 
a waggon or a coach, and sometimes darting with ra¬ 
pidity in the direction they are not wanted to go. Wo 
to the novice, who is careful of his dress, and attempts 
to pass through Smithfield on a wet, wintry Monday 


morning! We should rather say, careful of his person, 
for if the streets adjoining are not without danger at 
such a tune, what must the crowded market be ? The 
smaller number of cattle in the market, the dryweadher, 
and the early dawning of the morning, make a visit to 
Smithfield in summer less perilous and unpleasant than 
in winter. 

The cattle-market held on Fridays in Smithfield is 
of very minor importance when compared with the 
market on Mondays But there is a hoise-market held 
on the afternoon of the Fridays, which, though far 
from being a creditable affair, is exceedingly amusing 
The knowing look of the jockeys, who are attempting 
to display their broken-down animals to the best ad¬ 
vantage, and the fun and laughter going on at one 

S art of Smithfield, where costermongers assemble to 
uy and sell their asses, are not without attraction to 
those who can relish scenes of low drollery, and coarse 
and boisterous mirth. 4 The character of Smithfield 
as a Aorse-market is not very high In 1(328 it was 
stated to be the means of bringing together “ all the 
rogues and thieves within ten miles ot London,” and 
thut it was " the most abominable scene that can be 
imagined.” It is not quite so bad now, being under 
better police regulation. 

Very little meat is sold by the butchers in London 
on a Monday, except by those who supply exclusively 
the upper ranks of society. The habits of the work¬ 
ing and middle classes of the metropolis lead them 
to cook a large quantity of food on the previous day, 
the remains ot which serve them on Monday. Foi tins 
reason the butchers prefer the market of live stock to 
be on Monday in preference to any other day, as they 
have then more time to attend to it. Monday also 
being the great day at Mark Lane, individuals from 
the country doing business both in cattle and m grain, 
are able to attend Smithfield in the morning, and Mark 
Lane during the day Taking a period of twelve years, 
the annual average of “ beasts” sold in Smithfield is 
147,536, and of sheep 1,220,150. 

The smaller retail butchers do not buy animals m 
Smithfield unless it may be now and then a few sheep 
They prefer purchasing trom the carcass butchers, who 
kill to a large extent for the supply of the smaller 
dealers m meat The carcass-butchers have their places 
in different parts of London, but they are to be found 
principally in Warwick Lane, which runs from New¬ 
gate ^Street to Paternoster Row, in Newgate Market 
close adjoining, m Leadenhall Market, in High Street, 
Aldgale, (the “ Whitechapel butchers,”) Ac Many 
of these butchers are in both the wholesale and the retail 
trade, nud the business which some of them transact is 
very great. 

A large quantity of wliat is termed “ country-killed 
meat” is brought to London,—more in cold weather 
than in warm. What effect will the railroads ulti¬ 
mately have on Smithfield Mnrket’ The carriage of 
meat in warm weather deteriorates it but if means 
are afforded of bringing it up with rapidity, and with¬ 
out jolting, there is no doubt that the quantity of 
“country killed meat” brought to the metropolis will 
be considerably increased The flesh of an animal 
kilted without undergoing the fatigue of a long journey, 
and without being exuted, goaded, and dmen about in 
a crowded market, muni necessarily be sweeter than 
that of one bought in Smithfield, and killed shortly 
afterwards It is slated, however, and the statement 
appears natural enough, that the London slaughter¬ 
men have a knack and handiness in performing their 
work which the country slaughterers cannot attain. A 
few of the London butchers have fields, where they feed 
and rest tneir purchases before they kilt them 
There are but few pigs brought into London alive. 
A great quantity of pork is brought from various parte 
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of the country, especially from Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
Essex, &c The vent which is killed in the country is 
brought up packed, generally in dry straw and cloth 
A considerable quantity of mutton is also brought up 
from the country 

The system of slaughtering animals in London has 
been much animadverted on, and the abattoirs, or 
slaughter-houses of Pans, have been held up as an 
example to the metropolis There can be no doubt 
that there is much m the London modes objectionable 
and repulsive To see bullocks or sheep dnven, often 
with violence, through a narrow doorway (frequently 
alongside of the stall where meat is hanging up, thus 
alarming and offending the senses of the animals,) into 
back premises, odorous with blood and offal, cannot but 
create a feeling of pain and regret in the mind of the 
casual passer-by 

The Jews, as is well known, have a different system 
of slaughtering from the other butchers Theie are 
Jewish inspectors and slaughterers specially appointed , 
instead of knocking down the animal with an axe, they 
kill it with a knife, and the inspector narrowly exa¬ 
mines the carcass If it is approved, a seal is put upon 
it The onuses of rejection of a carcass do not neces¬ 
sarily imply that the flesh of the slain animal is bad 
they look to see that it has not had its limbs broken, 
nor its liver disordered, &c,—or whatever defect or 
objection there may be in it, coming within the scope 
of their law 

Newgate and Leadenhall Markets, being old esta¬ 
blished seats of business, are more famed for the nature 
of their supplies than for the extent or benuty of the 
accommodations of the market-places The same, in¬ 
deed, may be said of all the old markets of London 
It is hard to change old habits The finest market 
muy be erected, but that of itself is not sufficient to 
bung the supplies, and, therefore, the people 

Billingsgate lies immediately below London Bridge, 
at the western extremity of the Custom House It 
was established in 1699, and is held every day, except 
Sunday, when however mackerel is allowed to be sold 
The market is so divided that oysters are sold in one 
pint and other descriptions of shell-fish in another, 
led heirings, cod, salmon, and eels, are to be found m 
the respective divisions of the market assigned for their 
sale The two hitter are the only kinds sold by weight 
Between the fisherman and the retail fishmonger there 
is an intermediate class of dealers, about thirty in 
number, termed salesmen, who alone occupy stalls in 
the market. The fishermen consign their cargoes to 
the salesmen, who are compelled to fix up in a conspi¬ 
cuous place n statement ol the kind and amount of their 
stock, but they are not allowed to expose fish for gale 
betore the ringing of the market-bell at five o’clock 

Fish of the best quality is always bought up imme¬ 
diately on the opening of the market by the dealers from 
the west end and thosq )who supply the richest class of 
consumers It may perhaps be alleged that the sales¬ 
men are so small a body that it would be easy, by collu- 
si\e acts, to render the market comparatively a close 
one; but the business is transacted with so much 
rapidity, and the rush of buyers is so great, that the 
opportunity for effecting a sale would quickly be lpst, 
if any other principle were endeavoured to be acted 
upon than that which the wants of the retail dealer and 
the amount of the supply jointly determine The sale 
of oysters does not begin until six o’clock, as the throng 
of such a large number of persons as are engaged in 
various ways in vending this description of fish would 
interfere too much with the general market The high 
price of fish is m a great measure owing to the system 
of credit which the retail dealer is compelled to give, 
the frequent losses he sustains, and to the practice of 
t^e. patronage of noblemen and gentlemen being’ dls- 
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posed of by their servants in consideration of a heavy 
per-centage * 

That old and racy eloquence, which dealt mote tit the 
fortiter tn re, than the swmter in modo, is decaying in 
Billingsgate The term has indeed passed into the 
language, and become all but immortal. The Bdlmgs- 
gate of the tongue or the Billingsgate of thefen hive 
been cast into English as standard phrases, applied to 
all who vent their passions m upbraiding and abusive 
forms of speech What a curious reflection 1 The 
manners of /fUillmgsgate may be improved, nay, the 
market tts^f may be destroyed, yet a name and a 
memorial are left in the language, as if to mark out 
the changes that are constantly passing on society. 


POISONOUS BUGS OF MIANA. ' 

It has been remarked that, notwithstanding the size 
and strength of some of the larger animals, the injury 
they do to maiwis considerably less than that occasioned 
by his more minute enemies, the insects and reptiles 
These creatures annoy him by their disgusting appear¬ 
ance, and wound him by their stings or bites, which in 
some cases are only painful, but in others are abso¬ 
lutely mortal, while the minuteness of the cause prevents 
its being foreseen and obviated, and the prolific nature 
of the species is a security against their being ever 
eradicated The millth, or poisonous bug of Miana, is 
perhaps the smallest of those animals whose bite is death, 
and if spread as widely as most other insects, it would 
be as great a destroyer of the human race as any pesti¬ 
lence The creature is luckily cunfiued to an obscure 
town ill the north-western part of Peisia, and is never 
met with far from its walls It would appear that there 
is something in the locality which conduces to its evil 
effects, for those which are found at the distance of a 
few miles from the town are less venomous than those 
found within it, and the poison decreases as the distance 
increases There is something so extraordinary in the 
accounts given of these insects, that without the most 
positive evidence we should be much inclined to doubt 
their existence Positive evidence is however not want¬ 
ing They are said to produce death or serious mala¬ 
dies to all sti angers, not only foreigners but Persians, 
arid even to natives of the towq who have not resided 
there for some years and yet the inhabitants of the 
town and the peasantry of the vicinity suffer from their 
bite no more than does a European from the sting of a 
gnat, it cah hardly be Baid that they get used to it, 
for the first bite mostly proves mortal It may possibly 
be the case that children do not imbibe the poison, or 
suffer little from it, and that like some maladies it does 
not attack the same person twice t but of this we are 
not informed. 

Sir John Manndevile, an English traveller or travel 
writer, who wrote in the fourteenth century, mention! 
a city lying m the way from Tabriz towards the east, 

“ where no Chnstene man may longdwelle, ne enduren 
with lyfe in that cytee, but dyen within short tyme, and ' 
no man knowethe the cause ” There is little doubt that 
the veracious knight alluded to the town of Miana, 
which lies in the direction he mentions, and is the place 
infested by this terrible peat. 

All travellers who have passed through this part of 
Persia mention these insects. Sir R K Porter says, 
“it Is pt the hazard of a stranger’s life if the lodgings 
he is made to occupy be not perfectly fresh and clean; 
for the town and its immediately-adjacent villages are 
infested with a plague they have found it impossible to 
eradicate, in the form of a small but poisonous bug. 

* See an article ,en Billingsgate Mi.-liet ui the 'Penny Cyclo¬ 
pedia.’ Various details respecting the tupply of fish to thin 
market have been given in the present volume*of the 'Peony 
Magazine,’m the articles on Barrisa Fifaniusa. 
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It breeds m myriads in all the did houses, and may be 
seen creeping over every part of their walls, of the size 
and Shape of the bugs in Europe, only a little flatter, 
shd id colour a bright red Its bite it Mortal, pro¬ 
ducing death at the expiration of eight or nine Months 
Strangers of every sort, not merely foreigners, but per¬ 
sons not usually inhabiting the town and its vicinity, 
are liable to be thus poisoned; while the people them¬ 
selves, or the adjacent peasantry, art either never bitten, 
or, if so, the consequences are not more baueful to them 
than the sting of the least noxious Insect 
Colonel Johnson, in his ‘Journey fri«n India in 
1817,' states, that this insect does not bite any poor 
people, that it breeds and harbours in the crevices 
jot old walls, and does not come out if a light be kept 
'burning, anc^that its bite in the first instance pro¬ 
duces no other perceptible effect than a round black 
spot, with a lump below it A later traveller, Major 
Keppel, whd gives nearly the same account, adds, 
“ this story, absurd ns it is, has gamed ctedit with more 
than one person”—evidently thinking it too marvel¬ 
lous to deserve refutation but we apprehend that the 
icahty of the Infliction has been too severely authenti¬ 
cated for doubt, although there may be some trifling 
discrepancies in the stones told about it 

Sir William Ouseley was at Miana in 1812 He was 
there told that'these creatures full from the ceilings and 
beams of old houses, which were their favourite haunts, 
and that at least half those strangers who were bitten 
•by them died of the wound Several instances of their 
effects weie related to turn, of which he had no reason 
to doubt A servant of Sir Harford Jones died of a 
bite, and an attendant of Mr Gordon declared that he 
himself had been recovered with great difficulty, after 
being for several Weeks enveloped in a warm cow’s 
hide This is snid to be the best remedy known, though 
not alwavs successful A Cossack, who esiorted the 
Russian Bilron Wrede on his embassy to Persia, was 
bitten at Miana The next morning a black spot ap¬ 
peared on his foot, and the poor fellow was delirious 
by the udvice of the inhabitants, a cow was slaughtered 
and skinned, and the man enveloped in the warm hide, 
but it was in vain, the poor Cossack died in agonies 
Another remedy is stated by Sir William Ouseley to 
be recommended by l!(g natives, which is, to plunge 
immediately into cold water, and to dunk the sweet 
mixture of bruised grapes Perhaps both remedies 
might be combined with success, for the death of Baron 
Wrede s Cossack is m some measure attributed to bis 
not having lived exclusively on honey and sugar for 
forty days, which is one of the native specifics 

Sir William, in the year 1816, witnessed the effects 
of this animal's poison “ I have since met at Pans,” 
he says in a note to lus work, “ Daoud Bey, whom the 
king of Persia sent to compliment Louis XVIII , that 
Armenian envoy had been bijten several months before 
at Miana by the mtlleh, and even when I saw him 
still Buffeted violent pain in consequence of the bite on 
*his arm, which was much inflamed ” 

Sir William Ouseley doubts their being very com¬ 
mon , his ferash, or carpet spreader, found it difficult 
to procure two, which Sir William preserved m paper* 
for some weeks, but unfortunately lost them Most 
probably they are uncertain in their visits, and by all 
accounts they are numerous only in the hot season 
Johnson says, “ the insect during the hot season some* 
tunes comes In myriads, and overruns the villages like 
a swarm of locustshe says it is the? the practice to 
scald the rooms thoroughly with boiling water, a few 
days after which the insects are found collected toge¬ 
ther in large black patches, dead 
The Russian embassy of 1817 passed through Miana, 
but were intimidated by the terrible bugs, and in con¬ 
sequence pitched their tenia a league beyond the town, 


near the mountains, and out tit the reach of these 
diminutive pests. Maurice Kotzebue, who wrote an 
account of the embassy, heard some frightful stories of 
their mortal effects, and was apparently too much 
alarmed to examine very philosophically into the truth 
of what he heard His guides probably played upon 
hig fears when they assured him that several deserted 
villages near Miana had been abandoned by their inha¬ 
bitants, solely on account of the ravages of these insects. 
Deserted towns are unfortunately very common m 
Persia, from various causes, of which bad government 
is the most effective, and the story is inconsistent 
with what he himself relates of the impunity with which 
the natives receive the biles of the insect Ti avullers 
do not agree m their statements of the appearance of 
the milleh Porter’s account has been already stated. 
Sir VVilliain Ouseley says they are of a reddish-brown 
colour, and that they resembled large bugs Colonel 
Johnson compares them to the large dog-tick of India, 
“it is’’ he says, “ of a greyish water colour, and is hairy 
under the body, and between the legs ” Kotzebue says 
it is somewhat larger than the bug of Europe, ol a 
darkish brown colour, marked on the back with a num¬ 
ber of red spots Different individuals probably differ 
in size and colour, as is the case with many other insects 
The statements of travellers as to the time which 
elapses between the bite and death are various Porter, 
as before stated, allows eight or nine months Kotzebue, 
who approaches the terrific extreme, says it is often tut d 
in less than four-and-tweiity hours The scientific 
opinion of Dr Campbell, who resided many yeais in 
Peisia, may reconcile these variations he says the dis¬ 
ease attributed to the effects of the lute of these insects 
begins with nausea, bilious vomiting, and loathing of 
food, to which succeed obstiuclums of the liver, gal! 
bladder, and other viscera, terminating in death within 
the space of six weeks or two months, according to the 
strength of the patient There bus been nothing clearly 
ascertained, lie concludes, with regard to tile connexion 
of this disease with the bile of the ftisect 

After hearing all that has been said of this extra¬ 
ordinary insect, we may, without pretending to decide 
on the different opinions given, saielv conclude our 
statement as Kotzebue has done his “ How luckv it 
is," says he "that these insects do not get into one’s 
clothes, for they would soon be spread all ovei Pcism ” 


COUNTRY WAKES 

In the ruial districts where wakes and village-feasts are 
still celebrated, there are few, or pcrhnps none, of the 
persons who partake hi the sports usual on such occa¬ 
sions who are at all aware of then origin. That they 
are fast declining is indeed little to be regretted,— 
rational umusemeuts giadualiy beroming more con¬ 
genial to the lower classes than the vulgar pastimes 
which sometimes disgrace these revels In diffeicut 
parts of the Country these holidays ate known as Wnkcs, 
Feasts of Dedication, Rush-hearings, Revels, and Hop¬ 
pings Spelman deduces the wind wake from the 
Saxon VjJc, signifying drunkenness, but this is not 
quite satisfactory, as we may regard the Jinrtenta , or 
anniversary feasts, formerly observed in commemora¬ 
tion of the dedication of a church to some patron-saint, 
as the source from whence the modern feast, or wake, 
has sprung Rushes were purchased at the feast of 
dedication for the purpose of strewing the church, 
hence, probably, the festival obtained in some places 
the appellation “ rush-bearing '* In 1493, three pence 
were paid for “ three burdens of rushes, for y c new 
pews” Hopping is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
poppin, to leap or dance,—whence dances, in some 

parts*of the country, are colloquially termed “Jiflps,* 
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Sozotnen days that, in the eharch of Jerusalem, they 
celebrated an anniversary which lasted eight days The 
Roman pontiff, Gregory the Great, instructed Augustine 
and Jus colleagues, in the mission to England, to allow 
the converted people liberty, on the annual feasts of 
dedication of their churches, to erect themselves booths 
of the boughs of trees round about the church, and 
there feast and entertain themselves with eating and 
drinking; so “ that beasts might no longer be slaugh¬ 
tered by way of sacrifice to the devil, but for their own 
eating and the glory of God, and that when they are 
Batished they may return thanks to. Him who is the 
giver ot all good things ” This was of course intended 
as some compensation for the deprivation of those 
ancient sacrifices which were abrogated by the intro¬ 
duction of the Christian religion From this source 
arose the custom of holding fairs in church-yards, and 
the most ancient fairs will be found tu take place on 
the day of the dedication of the church, a practice 
which was restrained by the statute of Winchester, 13 
Edward T ; but this statute was not entirely effectual, 
an instance of which occurs in the September fair in 
Bristol, where business is largely transacted, which is 
Mill held in St James’s church-yard in that city 
In the 28th canon given under King Edgar decent 
behaviour wus enjoined at church-wakes: the people 
were commanded to pray devoutly, and not betake them¬ 
selves to drinking or debauchery, which were failings 
too common from the numbers that atteuded. The 
greater the reputation of the patron samt the more 
crowded was the assemblage; hawkers, pedlars, and 
merchants, erected booths and stalls, and, in the turmoil 
and confusion of the petty interests elicited by the bar¬ 
tering of the various commodities, less devotion and 
reference were observed, and the holding of fairs and 
wakes on the Sabbath called forth the well-merited 
censure of the clergy, and the Abbot of Ely, in the 
rctgn of King John, bitterly inveighed against so 
flagrant a profanation of a day which ought to be 
devoted to religious duties A like custom to that 
of the feast of dedication existed among the Jews, who 
kept an anniversary feast in remembrance of their deli¬ 
verer, Judas Maccabeeus In this country the festival 
was held on a certain day, to commemorate the first 
solemn dedication ot the church to the service of God, 
and in remembrance of its being placed under the 
guardianship of some saint The feast was regularly 
kept on the day in every week on which the churqh was 
dedicated, but so many holidays becoming injurious, 
by an act of convocation, passed in the reign of Henry 
VIH, their number was diminished, the feast of dedi¬ 
cation was ordered to be observed on the first Sunday 
in October, and the celebration of the saint's day was 
laid aside This was in time disregarded, but it may 
have been the cause of the feast being postponed till the 
Sunday following the pi ope r day. In most of the 
villages on the saipl’s day, the inhabitants arrayed 
themselves m their best attire, and feasted their friends 
and relations, who assembled on the occasion from the 
surrounding neighbourhood The morning was usually 
spent at church, the remainder of the duy being devoted 
to eating, drinking, and making m$iry “ Firmity,” a 
composition of prepared wheat, spice, and sugar, gene¬ 
rally formed a part of the entertainment The day or 
two following, dancing on the green, wrestling, cudgel¬ 
ling, and other rural gymnastics, were the appropriate 
pastimes. The puritan Stubs, in bis ‘Anatomie of 
Abuses,’ 1585, says that “every towne, parish, and 
village, some at one time of the year, some at another 
(but so that every one keeps his proper day Assigned 
and appropriate to itselfe which they call their Wake- 
day), useth to make'great preparation and provision for 
good eheare. To the which all their friendes and kins- 
iolks.farre and neere are invited." He further adds, 


“ insomuch a* the poors men that beam the charge#'^ 
these feastes and wakesses, are the poorer and keep the 
worser house a long tyme after, and no marvaile, for 
many spend more at one of these wakesses, than in all 
the year besides.'’ Smytlie, (Berkeley MSS), who 
wrote in the reign of Charles I, remarks that in hia 
time on the wake-day of the church at Coaley^Glou-; 
cestershire, a concourse or fair was held where all kinds 
of country waies wjere sold. The number of young 
people ascending and descending the hill called Conley 
Pike, and boy C tumbling down, especially on Communion 
days in thejaflernoon, afforded much pleasure to the 
graver spectators Aubrey mentions (1714) that the 
night before the day of the dedication of the church 
certain officers were chosen to collect money f^r chari¬ 
table purposes, and old John WastficJd of Langley,) 
was Peter’s man at St. Peter's chapel. At St. Kenelm’s 
m Shropshire, at Kenelm's, or Crab-wake, the inhabit¬ 
ants pelted each other with crabs, and even the clergy¬ 
man did not always escape as he passed to and from 
the chapel 

“Mumble a sparrow’ 1 was an absurd and cruel sport 
sometimes practised at wakes and fairs; a sparrow, With 
its wings clipped, was placed in the crown of a hat, a 
man, having his arms tied behind him, attempted to 
bite off the aparrow’s head, but the pecks and pinches 
of his enraged antagonist generally ensured his defeat 
Another sport, which has likewise fallen into desuetude, 
wus “ to whip the cock ’’ A cock was tied or fastened 
in a hat or basket, half-a-dozen carters or farm ser¬ 
vants, each with a cart-whip, were blindfulded, turned 
three times round, and placed near the basket, they 
then began to whip at the cock, which if either of the 
men stiuck so as to make it cry out, it became Ins 
prize; but usually, not seeing where to strike, they 
scourged each other, which afforded much amusement 
to the bystanders A variation from this is sometimes 
yet practised in whipping, blindfolded, a ball from a 
hole in the ground. 

At the present day, in Wiltshire, the feast is cele¬ 
brated every year on the Sunday following the day of 
the saint (which is reckoned by old style), to whom tlio 
parish church is dedicated, when the inhabitants enter¬ 
tain their friends with all sorts of hospitality and merry¬ 
making. If the saint’s day falls on a Sunday, the feast 
is the Sunday after. On the sutceeding Monday there 
is a revel, with such recreations as wrestling, back- 
Bword playing, on a stage erected for the purpose, pig 
races, &c In some parts of Gloucestershire the feast¬ 
ing of friends is omitted, and the wake has degenerated 
into a mere assemblage of the lower classes, principally 
consisting of the idle and worthless, when jumping m 
a bag, grinning through a horse-collar, running for 
ribands, and such other unseemly practices are ob¬ 
served; in some places the wake is even held on a 
Sunday. 

The following is a copy vof a paper sent m 1836 to 
the crier of the city of Gloucester, to announce the 
annual Whitsuntide sports at Cooper'a Hill, near Glou¬ 
cester, which will give some idea of a modern wake- 
“ Coopers hill weke to Commence On Wits monday 
Per Sisley [precisely] at 8 o'clock 2 Cheses to be ron 
for; 1 Plom Cakfe to be green [grinned] for; 1 do do. 
to be Jompt in the Bog tor; Horings [herrings] to be 
Dipt in the toob foi; Set of ribons to be Donsed 
Manced] for; Shimey to be ron for. Belt to be rosled 
[wrestled] for; A Blader of Snuff to be Chatred for by 
hold Wimmg [old women].” 
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The walrus, or morse, (Tricherhus rosmann, Linn ) 
.in the general shape ol the body and position and struc¬ 
ture ot the limbs, closely approximates to the seals, 
between which gioup of animals and the Herbivorous 
Celac a, namely the manatee, dugung, &c , it seems to 
constitute an intervening form Like the seals, the 
walrus is clothed with short stiff hair, and its body, of 
gieat circumference round the chest, gradually di¬ 
minishes to the hinder padSles, its proportions, how¬ 
ever, are more thick and clumsj. In sire this animal 
•equals the largest of the seal-trig, often attaining to 
the length of twenty feet, and being ordinarily from 
twelve to sixteen, with a body superior to that of the 
largest ox But besides its huge bulk, the walrus is* 
very remarkable for the construction of the skull, and 
the character of its dentition,—points in which it differs 
from any of the larger seals, animals which, in other 
respects, it nearly resembles • 

The head of the living walrus is round, and, instead 
of terminating in a snout, presents tyo swollen pro¬ 
tuberances, forming a sort of tumid muzzle, divided by 
a longitudinal furrow, above which the nostrils open, 
as it were, midway between the lips and eyes. From 
these protuberances, covered with thick wiry bristles, 
depend two enormous tusks, which, in conjunction with 
the bright and sparkling eyes of the animal, give to the 
physiognomy an expression of ferocity which its dispo- 
Vol. VI. 


sit ion dues not wai rant The round foim of (he head 
is not relieved by external ears, n small valvular orifice, 
as in must of the seals, being all that outwardly denotes 
the situation of these organs It is on the peculiarities 
ot the skull that the swollen appearance of the muzzle 
and the situation of the nostrils depends The two 
tusks, which in situation and character are analogous 
to those of the elephant, are imbedded in enormous 
atwoli, occupying each side of,the muzzle anteriorly, 
and rising above the level of the skull, so that the 
skull appears as if concealed behind two large mounds 
of bone, between which, and at some distance above the 
mouth, opens the nasal orifice The tusks have open 
roots, as have thos^of the elephant; they are directed 
downwards, curve gently back, and are compressed at 
the sides. They vary in length from eighteen iltches to 
two feet, and are of a proportionate stoutness. The 
lower jaw, which is destitute both of incisor and ca¬ 
nine teeth, is prolonged arid compressed at its anterior 
angle in order to allow this part to pass between the 
huge tusks, and advance to the anterior margin of the 
upper jaw, in which tbetween the tusks) are two in¬ 
cisors, resembling the molars in form, and which, though 
implanted in the intermaxillary bone, have bv many 
been regarded as molars. In young individuals there 
are also between these molar-like incisors two.smalk 
and pointed teeth, which, however, are soon lost; and, 
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indeed, bo are the other incisors, for in aged skulls they 
are seldom or never to be found. The molars, four on 
each side above and below, are short and obliquely 
truncate cylinders. The tumid appearance of the 
muzzle, so remarkable in the living walrus, depends 
then, as is easily seen, upon the enormous development 
of the alveoli, for the reception of the roots of the tusks. 
In proportion to the size of the skull, these alvroh are 
larger than those of the elephant, and far more promi¬ 
nent , and the skull, instead of rising above them, falls 
buck and sinks behind them. 

The walrus is a native of the polar regions, and m 
many of its habits resembles the seals It lives m 
troops, which visit the shore, or extensive fields of ice, 
as a sort of home, where they rest and where the 
females produce their young In ascending steep ice¬ 
bergs, or the precipitous borders of an ice-bound sea, 
the walrus uses its tusks with great advantage, and 
secures itself from slipping by striking their points into 
the glasMy*surfuce, or by lodging them amidst the irre- 
gulauties, und in the fissures or pits of the craggy 
mass on which it takes its repose They are also in¬ 
struments by which the animal tears up the submarine 
vegetables on which it in a great measure subsists 
Its fav write food is said to be the fucus d>gitalin, a 
course kind of sen-weed growing in great abundance in 
the latitudes which the animal frequents To this fish 
and other matters of a similar kind are most probably 
added As weapons of defence, the tusks of the walrus 
are very effective; and it is said to use them to great 
advantage m defending itself from the attacks of the* 
point bear, next to man, its most formidable enemy. 
It would appear, indeed, that man has either thinned 
the numbers of the walrus, or driven the herds to loca¬ 
lities seldom visited 

We find, 111 the narratives of voyages to the north, 
that in 1704, near the Isle of Cherry, in lat 75° 45", 
an English vessel met with a prodigious number of 
walruses, m a single troop, consisting of more than a 
thousand Of these no more than fifteen were killed, 
hut the men finding a vast quantity of their tnsks, 
filled their vessel with them In 1700 an English 
party killed 700 or 800 in six hours, for the sake of the 
tusks In 1708 an English party killed more than 
900 in seven hours, and in 1710, 800 in the course of 
several days Of late years we have no accounfR of 
such n wholesale slaughter ot these animals, nor are 
they met with in such vast herds, or so frequently 
Zorgdrnger* informs us that the walius is abifndant 
towards Spitzbergen, but that formerly it was much 
more so, and was found in vast herds on the land, 
** but our vessels which go every year to these shores 
on whaling expeditions have so terrified them, that 
they have retired to more remote abodes; and those 
which still remain do not visit the land in herds, but 
rematn in the water, or dispersed here and there on the 
ice ” According to the same authority, a full-grown 
walrus will furnish IfiJf a ton of oil, besides ils tusks, 
which m his time were valued ot a florin per pound, 
and regarded as superior to those of the elephant 
The skin, he states, was thrown away as useless; it is, 
however, far from useless, as it makes leather of a 
very superior quality, stout and pliant, and admirably 
adapted for carnage-traces, or purposes where tough 
and thick, but supple, leather is required. “ The wal¬ 
ruses,” says Zorgdrager, “ are as difficult to be fol¬ 
lowed in on oared boat as are the whales, and the 
harpoon is often thrown in vain; for, besides that the 
whale is more easily hit than the morse, the harpoon 
does not glance off so readily as it does from the morse, 
and so tough and thick is its skin, that it is not until 
after several trials that a strong and sharp lance can 
be made to penetrate', it is, therefore, necessary to find 

* ' Description of Whale-fishing and the Fisheries of Grsen- 
hml * hjr Corneitto Zorrj-trager. Nuremberg, I b0, 


a place where the skin is well bent or folded in which 
to Btrike, because wherever it is stretched smooth it is 
pierced with difficulty; consequently, the fishermen aim 
with the lance at the eyes of the anipial, and as the 
action forces it to turn Hb head, the skin becomes folded 
towards the chest m this place the blow is Btruck and 
the lance quickly withdrawn, lest the animaLehould 
seize.it with his mouth and turn hpon hi/enemy, 
wounding hmy either with the points of his tusks or 
even with the lance; as has sometimes happened The 
attack, however, upon these animals on small floes of 
ice cannot /at long, for wounded or not the walrus 
throws himrelf as soon as possible into the water, and 
consequently it is on shore that he is most advantage¬ 
ously attacked ” 

It is only in the most unfrequented snots"that the j 
morse is now found. Zorgdrager says that even in/ 
these places, “ those which are met with, instructed by 
the persecutions they have undergone, are so on their 
guard as to be always near the water, in ordet to throw 
themselves in ifith expedition. I have myself had ex¬ 
perience of this on the great sandbank of Rif, at the 
back of Worland, where I met with a troop of thirty or 
forty of these animals; some were on the edge of the 
water, others but at a very little distance. We waited 
some hours without going on shore, m hopes of their 
advancing farther on the plain, and with the expecta¬ 
tion of being able to approach them, but as we were 
baffled in this, the walruses being over on their guard, 
we advanced m two boats, passing them to the right 
and the left. They were almost all in the water the* 
moment we landed, hence our chase ended in merely 
wounding a few, which, like those that were not hurt, 
threw themselves into the sea, so that we got only those 
which we attacked in the water 

“ Formerly, and previously to being persecuted, the 
walruses used to advance very far on the land, so that 
even at high tides they were at a considerable distance 
from the water, and when the water was at its elib, 
the distance being still greater, they were easily ap¬ 
proached 

“ The custom was to advance m front of these ani¬ 
mals, so as to cut off their retreat from the shore to the 
sea; they would observe ail these preliminaries without 
any fear, and each man would often kill one before it 
could regain the water. A barker of their dead bodies 
was made, and men in readiness knocked down those 
that remained, thus 300 or 400 were often killed at once 

“ When wounded, they become furious, striking from 
side to side with their tusks, they shiver the weapons, 
or dash them out of the hands of those who attack 
them, and at last, infuriated to the utmost, they put 
their head between their paddles, and thus roll them¬ 
selves into the sea 

“ When in great numbers they become so bold, that, 
in order to succour such as need help, they surround 
the boats, endeavouring tojneree them with their tusks, 
or to overset them, by striking them on their sides in 
short, this elephantthe sea, before it became ac¬ 
quainted with man, reared no enemy, for it could over- ' 
come the ferocious Greenland bear, which we may 
regard as one of the marauders of the sea ” 

• It is only whgn wounded that the walrus becomes 
furious, or when called to act in defence of its mate 
or young Like all the seal tribe, the parents (and 
especially the fomales)‘display great affection towards 
tCieir offspring, and defend them to the last extremity 
They spend much of their time on shore, or on fields of 
ice, and shuffle ..along on their flippers with consider¬ 
able speed, and in the same manner as the seal The 
nostrils are fiat, and capable of being opened or shut 
at pleasure; and when the animal rises in the water, 
from below, it blows like a whale, but with little noise. 
Its voice is load and hoarse, and often Heard to a con¬ 
siderable distance. Captain Cook, alluding to the wal- 
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rases, which he met with in abundance off the northern 
coast of America, saja, “ They he m herds of many 
hundreds upon the ice, huddling over one another like 
swine,—ana roar and bray so very loud, that, in the 
night or in foggy weather, they gave us notice of the 
ice before we could see it. We never found the whole 
herd aSeep, soma being always on the watch. These, 
on the approach of the boat, would awake those*next 
to them, and the alarm, being thut gealually commu¬ 
nicated, the whole herd would be awake presently. but 
they were Beldom m a hurry to get away tUl after they 
had been once fired at;—they would thenVumble over 
one another into the sea in the utmost confusion, and, 
if we did not at the first discharge kill those we fired at, 
generally lost them, though mortally wounded 
'\They did not^ppear to us to be that dangerous animal 
which some authors have described,—not even when 
attacked. They are more so m appearance than m 
reality Yast numbers of them would follow and come 
close up to the boats; hut the flash of*the musket in 
the pan, or even the bare pointing of one at them, 
would send them down in an instant The female will 
defend her young to the very last, and at the expense 
of her own life, whether in the water or upon the ice 
Nor will the young one quit the dam, though she be 
dead, so that if one is killed the other is a certain prey 
The dam, when in the water, holds the young one 
between her fore-arms ” 

Formerly, the walruses used to assemble m almost 
■wwncredible multitudes in the Gulf of St Lawrence, at 
the setting in of the spring, and take possession of the 
Magdalene Islands, which they still visit, but in very 
inconsiderable numbers As the shores of these islands 
have a gentle slope, with but few precipitous rocks, they 
are very accessible, and here the animals arc said to 
remain for many days without food, as long as the 
weather is fine, but to hasten to sea on the slightest 
appearunce of ram The traffic in the oil and skin of 
the walrus, made by the Americans, have both tended 
| to thin their numbers and to drive the remnant to other 
' places of refuge The fishermen arc accustomed to 
kill them, during the darkness of the night, by torch¬ 
light, by the glare of which the creatures are bewildered, 
and fall an easy prey 

It appears that the walrus in early times was known 
in England under the name of horse-whale. We are 
informed by Hakluyt that in the reign of Alfred (a d 
890), Ohlhcre, the Norwegian, who made a voyage 
beyond the North Cape, found that the ropes and 
cables in common use among the natives of Northern 
Europe were made of the skins of the walrus and 
other sea-animals According to Sir Everard Home, 
the hinder flippers ol the walrus are furnished with 
suckers, or on apparatus acting on the principle of 
a cupping glass as is seen on the foot of a fly. The 
use of this apparatus is to give to the feet the power 
of adhering tenaciously to the slippery surface of the 
ice along which the 1 animal shuffles, or up which it 
•scrambles, in order that it may have a fixed point from 
which to propel itself, or on which to rest; so that by 
means of Us tusks and fore paddles on the one hand, 
and the suckers of its hind paddles on the other, it majt 
be enabled to traverse theprecipitous side of the iceberg, 
or leave it at pleasure This account of Buckers on the 
flippers of the walrus must however be received with 
eaution. To say the least, it wants confirmation, aiyl 
until this be gamed, we confess we have misgivings on 
the subject. # 

The walrus inhabits not only the icy seBs of the 
North, but also the polar regions' of the South Pacific 
It is suspected, however, that the walrus of the polar 
regions of the North is specifically distinct from that of 
the South, but we have no certain data for this opinion. 


EDUCATION. 

(From * Lord Broughan't Speech in the Houte of Lordt, on 
Ihurtday, Jutu 22,1837, on Ike Education Bill.') 

I r cannot be doubted that some legislative effort must 
at length be made to remove from this country the 
opprobrium of having done less for the Education of 
the people than any one of the more civilized nations of 
the world I need hardly repeat the propositions which 
I demonstrated to you two years ago, certainty I shall 
not go through the proofs by which I established them, 
at great length certainly, but not at unnecessary length, 
considering the supremo importance ot the subject— 
when I showed you from undisputed facts, from the 
returns before Paihament, that great and praiseworthy 
as the voluntary exertions of individuals in the commu¬ 
nity had been, numerous as were the Schools which 
they had established, and the pupils attending these 
Schools, yet even m its amount the Education ut the 
country was still exceedingly defective—the means of 
instruction still altogether inadequate to the demands 
of the community, while the kind of Education afforded 
was far more lamentably defective than its amount. 
There are somewhere about 40,000 Duy-Schools of all 
kinds, endowed and unendowed—Dame Schools, Infant 
Schools, and ordinary Schools—m England and Wales, 
of these about 4,000 are endowed The whole number 


of children taught, or supposed to be taught, exceeds 
1,400,Q00, of which ahout 155,000 attend the endowed 
Schools, but the population is about fourteen millions. 
Look now to the means oi lnstmctiou provided in other 
countries I will not resort to Fi ance for a comparison. 
the exertions made of late yeais by that illustrious nation 
reflect immortal honour upon the Government and the 
people But 1 prelei taking the example of countries 
whose Institutions are less tree, countries upon which 
we arc apt to look down as less favoured than ourselves, 
ami as far behind us in the progress of improvement. 
Look to Prussia and Saxony With a population ot 
somewhat above thirteen millions, Prussia has regulaily 
established Schools, at which above 2,000,000 ol chil¬ 
dren are actually educated, being between a sixth and a 
seventh ot the population, or all children from seven to 
fourteen years of age Saxony, with a population of 
about 1,560,000, has Schools for 280,000, or between a 
fifth and sixth ot the population, that is, all childien 
from bix to fourteen England, with a population ot 
14,00(1,000, has Schools for 1,400,000, or a tenth only 
of the population That we should have us ample 
means of education as the Saxons, we must have Schools 
for above a million more That is to say, if, after all 


we have already done, we increase our efforts m the 
propoi lion of nearly 5 to 3, we shall still be barely equal 
to Saxony, and then only in the number ot our schools, 
without saying any thing of the kind ot instiuction 
which they communicate to their pupils. Mankind are 
sometimes stimulated to do what is right, to perform 
their duty, from motives of a lovfer older than the mere 
abstract love of doing good—the pure and single sense 
of duty. When those exalted feelings fail to move them, 
the more ordinary, but far from despicable excitement 
of rivalry may have«a salutary influence Perhaps we 
may be aroused to exertion by marking the superiority 
of those other nationsperhaps we may be affected by 
a sense of shame, when we perceive how far we are 
behind nations, upon our superiority to whom we have 
been wont to pride oureelvesperhaps when we see 
(hat they whose civil institutions we have been accus¬ 
tomed, iji most respects justly, to regard as immeasur¬ 
ably inferior to our own, are in this one point ot view— 
in the grand matter of public instruction—confessedly 
our masters, and that without any manner of dilubt— 
leaving us behind them at a distance which allows no 
room for cavil, nor any thing to say except a (yank 
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acknowledgment of infer-oritywe may be awakened 
to new exertions, the sluggish may be quickened and 
the hostile dismined; and that may be granted to 
national rival ly which higher principles had sanctioned 
uuif puier feelings solicited in Vain. 

But the deficiency to which I have referred is by veiy 
much the least part of our want and of our inferiority 
It would he well indeed if we had 40,000 schools and 
1,4(10,000 scholars that deserved the name. The edu¬ 
cation winch these seminaries dispense can only by a 
most false and flattering courtesy be suffered to pass by 
that name. It is for the most part any thing rather 
than education The schools are lamentably defective, 
both in discipline and accommodation, and in sound and 
useful learning In a vast number of them there is 
little professed to be taught that is worth learning, and 
that little is ill taught, so as never to be thoroughly 
apprehended, and geneially to be soon forgotten In 
very few indeed are the elements of a useful education 
fully given; in uone, perhaps, or next to none, is the 
instruction such ns not to admit of great improvement 
It would be good if they taught reading, writing, and 
accounts, and taught these elementary branches well 
Many thousands of their pupils are but scantily imbued 
with those simple arts But if they weie all made 
pioficients in them, how unspeakably defective would 
ihe system still be compared with what » wanting to 
form the man and the citizen of a polished community, 
nuv, even compared with what is actually taught, and 
well taught, in the French and some of the German 
schools, how scanty' There the children learn geo-, 
graphy, history, several branches of natural science, 
drawing, aud music; nor can there be the least reason 
why in the seven or eight years devoted to education 
all children, of all classes, should not be instructed in 
those articles of useful knowledge, instead of being only 
taught to read, and merely made masters of the instru¬ 
ments by which knowledge may be acquired. The 
defects of which all complain are universally prevalent, 
though in different degrees In the great towns they 
prevail the most, that is, where education is most 
wanted and might be easiest had, it is the most deficient 
in amount and the worst in its kind In the great 
manufacturing districts, especially in Lancashire, and 
in most of the laige trading towns, the schools fre¬ 
quented by the poorer children are in such a slate that 
it is hard to say whether worse provision is made toi 
their bodily health or for their mental improvement 
Every where, Intent Schools, the most importauNof all, 
arc the most deficient, those seminaries, by the uni¬ 
versal establishment of which alone it is that we can 
ever hope effectually to mend the moials of the people 
and prevent the commission of crimes—those seminaries, 
upon which I am sure I formerly proved, to the satis¬ 
faction of your Lordships, that far more reliance is to be 
placed than upon all the provisions of your penal code, 
amend it as you may, and execute its amendments with 
whatever firmness anH t ’ discretion you can bring to the 
administration oi criminal |ustice Of those infant 
schools there are in all England not above 3,000, 
attended by less than 90,000 children, although there 
are at least 1,200,000 children of the ages to which 
this most essential training is applicable, and half of 
that number, probably, in the towns where it is of such 
incalculable importance that it should be applied as a 
preventive of crime My deliberate opinion is, which I 
never shall cease to press on this House and on the 
Government till I perceive it is acted upon—that the 
people of this country have a right to demand, and that 
the Government of this country are in strict dpty posi¬ 
tively bound to enforce the universal establishment of 
those schools, so necessary to the extirpation of crimes, 
in all the considerable towns of the kingdom. 


[August tf£ 

SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.—No. VI. 

Elvas 

The city ot Elves stands upon a past of the Zoledo 
range of mountains, which enters Portugal a little 
above the city of Badajoz, and occupies the centre of the 
large and fertile province of Alemtejo (beyond the 
Tagus), of which Elvas is the second city in importance. 
In the Peninsula each province lias m separat/govern¬ 
ment and local institutions, and is defended by its own 
troops, who ere n&t removable in ordinary times to 
the other praeiuces of the kingdom The governor or 
viceroy is invested with large powers, but is of course 
responsible* to the central administration at Lisbon. 
Each province has, therefore, a capital, where the busi¬ 
ness of the little kingdom is carried on The nominal 
capital of Alemtejo is the city of Evora. burtSstremoiv 
has been latterly adopted from its greftier security oiy 
account of the protection afforded by Elvas, from which 
it is distant about eighteen miles. The works of Elvas 
are so strong as to require a large army and a regulur 
siege before alty impression could be made, and thus 
opportunity would be afforded to collect the force of Ihe 
province to repel an invadei Though ranked the second 
city of the Alemtejo, it is decidedly the best fortified and 
the strongest, the defensive works being a cktf d'oemre 
of the Conde La Lippe Schomberg, and a perfect model 
of their kind Fort La Lippe, situated on a steep lull 
at the back of the city, is impregnable except to famine, 
and fort St Lucia in the front, connecter] with the re¬ 
doubts on either side, is of sufficient importance In cause 
much trouble to a besieging force There are three 1 
gates to the city, the Porta d'Esquma on the north, 
Ihe Porta d'Oliven;* m the centre, and the Porta de 
San Vicente on the south, all strongly fottifier], with 
ravelins, cavaliers, and counter-guards, forming a curve 
bent outward The only gate by which strangers are 
allowed to enter is the Oltvcn;a, because they are thus 
forced to pass one-half of the works, and arc exposed 
to the observation of a long chain ot sentinels From 
this gate several long and nariovv streets diverge into 
different parts of the city, und though from the main < 
street, or Rua de Cadea, is a perfectly straight line to * 
the gate, the number of openings at this point of en- ■ 
tiance to the town, are as perplexing as the streets at 
the Seven Dials in London, which they somewhat re¬ 
semble , requiring a person to Jje well acquainted with 
them before he cau readily hit upon the right one The 
Rua de Cadea is a fine antique looking street, and the 
remains ot part ot the Moorish houses and towers give 
it an air of solemn grandeur and dignity which it would 
nut otherwise possess. The Cadea or prison stands at 
one end ot this street, and ou the opposite side is the 
hospital for the towns-people; an excellent establish¬ 
ment, conducted with extreme regularity, and with 
almost military discipline amongst the attendants The 
sick, as in England, are placed in wards, although 
separate apartments are prepared for those suffering 
fiom infectious diseases. 'The hospitals of Portugal 
are decidedly the best-regulated establishments in the 
country The street of the Cadea forms the boundary * 
oi the ancient Moorish town remains of the old walls 
may be traced from end to and, and several fine towers 
.raise their embattled walls above the houses. The 
ancient interior 'gateways still exist, and through one 
of these we enter the Proca, or Great Square (as repre- - 
senled in our sketch). To a casual observer the Pra;a 
qf Elvas would present no object worthy of attention, 
except perhnps the singularly-formed tower to the 
cathedral or see, f which stands at the upper end; but 
on closer inspection, the peculiar forms and construc¬ 
tion of the various houses, exhibiting specimens of the 
domestic architecture of several succeeding ages, from 
the days of Moorish beauty and elegance to modern 
times, cannot fail to sxcite feelings of interest in a 
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imnd, to winch the varying manners and changing I throughout the Peninsula. It consists of a single block 
habits ot a people are objects ot interesting inquiry) of marble beautifully carved These pillars stood and 
The two large houses on either hand of the gateway, still stand before the house of the chief magistrate, and 
'or the gate itself has long ceased to be, are decidedly once served as a kind of standing gallows, the four hooks 
Moottsh, and there is an elegance about the long open with rings being to hang the criminals upon, while 
arched terrace in front not to be met with in the houses the spikes above were ready to receive the heads of 
of a later construction. Several of the grotesque carv- decapitated traitors The pedestal stands upon a base 
ings are executed with a richness and delicacy unknown of five or six steps either circular or octagonal Ad- 
to modern Portuguese ai$, and though the dwelling-* joining to this pillar is the mam guard-house, opposite 
houses of the day arc generally erected on the ancient to which is the governor’s house, formerly the bishop’s 
plan as far as possible, yet there is a want of propor- palace It consists of a long range of buildings, occu- 
tioa and finish in some of their best buildings of this pying nearly half the square, and communicating with 
class, which leaves a disagreeable impression on the the cathedral 

mind. The rooms are large, lofty, and paved with The cathedral is a mixture of Arabesque and Gothic, 
bricks, arranged in various figures, and the windows, in which the Gothic rather preponderates The ex- 
which are unglazed, admit but a shadowy light from tenor possesses not the slightest pretensions either to 
the latticed blinds, which are about as impervious to beauty oi symmetry, except’ the singular tower, winch 
the rays of the sun as the forests of America. The forms the front. The interior, however, compensates 
Moorish houses are better arranged than the Portuguese for the want ot external adornment, and consists ot a 
ones, and have a more cheerful appearance, and the nave and two aisles, without a choir, the root, which 
flat roofs and various terraces with their display of flowers is arched, is supported upon sn^ecn fluted columns, 
and shrubs have quite ail enchanting effect Of course and in the aisles each mtercoluinmation is occupied by 
I Ho not speak ot the houses of the nobility, in some ot the chapel of some saint The decorations and oina- 
which great taste is displayed, not only in the archi- meats in Borne of these chapels are extremely elegant, 
tectural beauties and domestic comforts, but also in the the walls and ceilings being covered with a profusion of 
grounds The fine climate allows then^to adorn their (gilded cawed work, but the pictures are execrable It is 
houses both outside and inside with the choicest pro- curious to mark the superstitions of the people Some 
ductiouB of the flower garden, whose beauties serve to of these chapels are literally crowded with waxen effigies 
screen many defects, at least according to our notions of every part of the human bod), as well as with pic- 
of perfection. Many of the houses have piazzas in« lures ot sick persons, to whom the saint is appearing, 
front, which, though increasing the size of the rooms ot course in a cloud of yellow, and red, and blue* these 
above, add nothing to their external beauty Some houses effigies are offerings of gratitude to the saint for having 
of this description may be seen nt the above cute The effected ciyes where medieal skill was unable even to give 
only use I could ever perceive for these piazzas was for relief /^he grand altar which faces the entrance is 
the lazy market-people to lounge beneath, and obstruct support.-tty by Corinthian pillars of grey marble, which 
the passage with their goods. A little beyond this are surmo iled by a canopy of crimson and gold silk, 
pwzza is one of those remarkable pillars so prevalent beneath which is a large picture of the birth of Christ} 
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the altar itself is covered with crimson and gold silk of 
great value, and crowded with silvefr’landlesticks On 
great festivals, and also on gome other occasions, silver 
busts of six of the Apostles and the first six bishops 
of Rome, as large as life, are carried m the procession, 
which adds greatly to the splendour, illuminated as 
they are by a hundred wax candles, and surrounded by 
the priesthood in their rich dresses. The tower will 
need no descuption here. It is accurately represented 
in the cut Behind the cathedral is a convent of 
nuns, dedicated to St. Domingo There is a little 
church not far from the cathedral,'the walls of which 
are surrounded with niches, and in these stand the 
dried and withered remains of the sisters ot Santa 
Clara, the air m this church, or some peculiarity in 
the situation, having arrested the progress of decay, and 
done the office of the embalmer Placed upright, and 
supported by an iron ring, they have stood for ages 
irom shine the clothes have rotted off, yet still the 
body remains entire, while others are in their every-day 
attire, which is uninjured by decay. 

As there is no room within the town for public 
gardens, the covert way from the Porta d’Esquma to 
the Ohven^a gate is planted with trees, and each “ place 
des armes ” is occupied by a fountain, and tastefully laid 
out in beds of flowers. At the entrance, near the aque¬ 
duct, the trees and shrubs are cut into the most gro¬ 
tesque forms, four knights on horseback being ready 
to dispute the entrance. The contrast between the 
green figures and the white faces which are fixed to the 
branches in the proper place, has rather a startling 
effect, as the figures are well preserved and of a gigantic 
size The walk round the ramparts is also extremely 
fine, affording an uninterrupted view of the country 
for several leagues around Here may be seen the 
plain and unpretending slabs laid over the remains 
of two of our gallant countrjmen, Brigadier-General 
Houghton and Colonel Oliver; the one fell at Badajoz, 
the other at Albuera; both which fields are overlooked 
from the rampart where they repose The inscriptions 
are in English and Portuguese, and are simple and 
unpretending. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

(From the ‘ Par nth and the Union.’) 

A great deal is still to be done for the advancement of 
the condition of the labouring classes, by their richer 
and more influential neighbours setting about the diffi¬ 
cult and somewhat delicate task of improving their do¬ 
mestic economy, by lessons dictated in the spirit of real 
kindness It is impossible to read the evidence relative 
to the condition of the agricultural labourers without 
being deeply convinced ot the necessity of improving 
their modes of housewifery and general habits oi living 
They might have yqjoyed a much larger amount of 
comfort, even with the low wages which were the na¬ 
tural consequences of the allowance system, if that sys¬ 
tem had not had the effect of weakening the ordinary 
motives of self-improvement and economy. But now, 
with the tendency of wages to ffee, there are also the* 
strongest inducements to adopt the means by which 
the resources of the labourers may be more advantage- 
uusly applied. If, therefore; they were instructed m 
the various methods by which this object might be i 
effected, a most important impulse would be given to 
their future well-being; and as their welfare would 
so evidently depend upon themselves, the practice 
Of a more intelligent and economical management 
of their ways and means, if once begun, would pro¬ 
bably become habitual, and thus the foundations of a 
state of permanent improvement Would be laid. The 
economical uses of food and of fuel are the first points 
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to which attention should be directed; and improve¬ 
ment must be first communicated by the elesses above 
them A more useful duty could scarcely be under¬ 
taken, though it ia one which must be entered upon in 
a judicious spirit, and with a sense of the respect which 
is due to the feelings of persons who have exclaim to 
independent opinions, and are apt & regard any inter¬ 
ference with ffoeir habits m an unfriendly light. But 
besides attempting to show how they might improve 
their diet arid make their resources more productive of 
comfort, there are many other points of their domestic 
economy which require to be altered*. The effects of 
ventilation and cleanliness, and other means of pre¬ 
serving health, should be made known to them. The 
new poor law will lend its aid to all these collateral 
improvements. In recently looking ofer the reports if 
a medical officer of one of the Unions, we found the 
following observations appended to a case which had 
required his professional aid, and had terminated fa¬ 
tally —“ Thfe man lost his life simply from the expo¬ 
sure consequent on tiie ruinous state of the hovel m 
which he lived If the parish had not paid the rent, 
this hovel would have been unienanted, and would have 
fallen down long ago" The family of this man pro¬ 
bably became wholly dependant on the parish after bis 
death; one abuse of the old system tended to the main¬ 
tenance of other evils, which constantly re-acted upon 
and invigorated each other. The owner of cottages, 
even supposing that they were not in so bad a state as 
to expose their inmates to the inclemencies of the ele¬ 
ments, was under no inducement to fit them up with 
the ordinary conveniences on which household comfort 
depends, because his influence as an overseer, or a rate¬ 
payer, probably enabled him to obtain the rent, not 
from the tenant, but tile poor’s-rate, and on these 
teims the most wretched habitations would possess in¬ 
mates This most injurious system is now demolished, 
and the builders of cottages will be compelled to make 
them more convenient now that they will have to look 
to the tenant for the rent Cottages will not be butltl 
solely by those who erected them for the purpose op 
diverting a portion of the parish rates into .their own 
pockets, but tenants must be attracted by greater 
accommodations than it was necessary to give to ail 
'inmate] who was never callcij upon for the full rent. 
Nothing appears to have gratified the families who 
migrated from the south to the manufacturing districts 
so much as the neat and comfoitable dwellings which 
had been prepared for their reception, and which were 
fitted up with conveniences to which they had never 
been accustomed. We hope m tune to see the agri¬ 
cultural labourers in possession of more comfortable 
dwellings, and then they will have a better chance of 
escaping the attractions of the beer-shop, to which they 
are often led by the absence of comfort at their own 
fire-sides. 

There are persons who say that good management 
is a gift of Providence, as if all of us did not possess 
faculties capable of improvement as well as degrada¬ 
tion The skilled Sussex labourer, who enjoyed the 
same parish allowance as the least skilfUl, had but little 
occasion to prjde himself on his superior industry or , 
good conduct, and was under scarcely any inducement ^ 
whatever, so far as the pecuniary reward of labour wav 
concerned, to preserve his character as a good work- 

» 

* See the articles Frugal Cookery, Home-made Bread, 
Ventilation and Household CleenUness, Frugal Cookery, with 
79 recipes. BcowSmy in the Uee of Bread and Flour, on the 
Dee ef Rice, and on the Dee of Potatoes, in the ' Household 
Year-Book’ for 183J-6-7, also in the ‘ Working-Man’* Year- 
Book’ for 1835-6-7, articles on Practical Education, Domestic 
Management, Cookery for the Sick, Hurts for the Care of 
Health, on the Disease* of Artisans and Working Men, with 
others on Self-supporting Dapensafiss, Independent Medical Clubs; 
and other Economical fnititutwns. 
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• man. Bat, in this case, bad institutions hindered im¬ 
provement ; and it would be irrational to assert that 
the low degree of etpertness in their calling, which is 
now subjecting a portion of these labourers to some 
suffering, was occasioned by any other cause than that 
which evidently rendered thrift and economy useless, 
and mocked at the efforts of the man who desired to 
keep himself from the parish. There is miw no induce¬ 
ment to neglect the ordinary means f by which comfort 
' and independence are secured. We shouffi be sorry if 
the re-action which naturally follows the tenmnation of 
a long course of evil were not accompanied by a series 
of efforts to raise by various means that class to which 
the old poor law system dealt out so hard a measure of 
injustice The prevalence of the cholera six years ago 
^greeted sotBfe salutary improvements amongst the dense 
^population of our large towns; but the agricultural 
labourers may be more extensively and moie perma¬ 
nently benefited, if advantage be taken of all the 
facilities of co-operation which the Poor Law Amend¬ 
ment Act renders available, after the sotiSl system has 
been so long in a diseased state By placing,them in a 
state of greater comfort, the first step is gained towards 
advancing the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the rural population. If their habits or their position 
subject them to frequent privations, this effect wilt 
again re-act upon its previous cause; for they will seek 
their enjoyments by means which necessarily occasion 
hardships and discomforts, and these are again suc¬ 
ceeded by improper relaxation The eontentedness of 
the poor depends upon their sharing a moderate portion 
of comforts, and when they enjoy these, their pleasures 
may be rendered more various, more accessible, and 
more salutary m their effects, by imbuing their minds 
with useful truths and more enlarged ideas of their 
position and interests. But so long as they possess 
neither comforts nor intelligent* they must necessarily 
continue more or less in a state of injurious depression, 
while all around them is advancing The combuiatidn 
of misery and sensual enjoyment, of ignorance and 
^arit of feeling and propriety, exhibited in the following 
qase (taken from the Medical Report already quoted), 
is but too common an instance of the evils which press¬ 
ing!} call for a remedy, and which cannot be too strongly 
urged at this period of amelioration The case is 
taken from columns undeg different heads—“Edward,* 

Samuel, Jane, anil Margarets-, aged respectively 

10, 8, 5, 8 ” Name of disease—“ Scarlet fever in a 
malignant form ” Known or supposed cause—“ The 
scarlet fever rages in this district The parents of these 
children had given them gin in the early stage , hence 
the malignant type of their illness ” Observations— 
“The parents of these children are extremely ignorant 
The father is a shipwright, he earns large wages, but 
has refused to enter a sick club, and knowing that he 
had no claim on the parish, was unwilling to provide his 
children with medical assistance I went to see them 
at the request of the relieving officer I found the 
father drunk, and the wife roasting a goose for the 
Sunday dinner ” All the children died 
We regard as one of the beneficial consequences of 
the new Poor Law, the effect which it will have in 
creating gradatumi amongst the agricultural labourers. 
,The allowance system was one of debasing equality, 
which depressed the deserving and skilful labourer, and 
did not raise the one who was undeserving and unskilful. 
The stimulus to exertion and the hope of advancement,! 
which are the mainsprings of improvement in every 
Other class of society, were never experienced; and the 
consequence was a state of hopeless depression With 
the rise of a higher class of labourers, more valued by 
their employers, and enjoying advantages which those 
beneath them can only attain by improvement in 
character and skill* there will be the excitement of 


emulation and the prospect of advancement The man 
who has gamed a step will be aoxfoul to secure his 
elevation, while the one beneath him will endeavour to 
raise himself. Those will be cautious not to lose their 
station by improvidence, and these will he equally 
careful not to risk their future hopes of success in life. 
Much we believe may be anticipated from the operation 
of motives which have never yet been experienced by 
this large portion of the community. 


MANNERS AND MODE OF LIVING IN 
BERLIN 

Beuiin, the capital of Prussia, is, compared with the 
other, great capitals of Europe,—Petersburg, Viennn, 
Paris, London,--like a modern-built and spruce water¬ 
ing-place to an ancient and venerable-looking city. 
Formerly it was a village inhabited only by fishermen, 
situated on a small rivulet in the middle of s desert, 
which has been brought into cultivation by the industry 
of the inhabitants Not having any considerable com¬ 
merce, it possesses only one much-frequented or prin¬ 
cipal street, called Kumgsotrasse (Kiug Street), but, 
on the other hand, it has a great number of handsome 
public places, elegant buildings, picturesque planta¬ 
tions, and straight streets It is on these accounts 
difficult for the merest stranger to lose himself in Ber¬ 
lin Society in Berlin is restricted, aJid strangers raiely 
reside there , the inhabitants are therefore confined to 
themselves, and form a class very different from any 
other metropolis in Europe,—so much so, that two 
natives of Berlin, after many years’ absence, when 
meeting in a different country, will recognise each 
other by the first word. They pride themselves on 
the purity with which they speak their native tongue, 
which gives their speaking an air of affectation, and 
this habit is carried to excess by the officers of the 
king’s body-guard 

The higher classes generally receive a classical edu¬ 
cation, which, however, 13 too much confined to Latin 
and history, omitting altogether science and the useful 
arts, time also is lost in the pursuit and consideration 
of trifling subjects of informafion Young ladies, who 
receive a fine, but rather limited and nunnery-like 
education, must be treated by the other sex with fas¬ 
tidious attention, as the smallest breach of etiquette 
seriously offends them The artificial manners ol the 
higher oiasses are contrasted by the firm and straight¬ 
forward but rather awkward behaviour of the mid¬ 
dling classes, who are not very favourable to edu¬ 
cation, but are exceedingly active and expert in 
business The working-classes arc plain, easy, and 
affable, and their society is as agreeable as any in 
Berlin. The amusements of the higher classes consist 
in evening parties, the theutre, concerts, museums, 
galleries of paintings, &c , and country excursions 
with their families, or sporting. , The neighbourhood 
of Berlin affords very good shooting-ground, but the 
sportsmen who- frequent it belong more to the middle 
than to the higher class The more humble citizen is 
contented with adjourning m the evening to n billiai fi¬ 
nable (which is attached to every cafii), and meeting 
his regular companions, to sit with them round a large 
table behind the high white beer-g!as«es, and passing 
the time with loud laughter and rude jokes. Their 
conversation, as might be expected, is not of the highest 
order. But very intelligent young men also frequent 
these cafils, whose chief topics of conversation consist 
m discussgms and criticisms on the theatrical novelties, 
the actors, the last new opera-singer, concerts, and 
other amusements There are two theatres m Berlin. 
Students are also amongst the freqnenters of the cafd; 
they discuss and criticise the merits of tbe professors of 
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e -University end their lectures, dispute about “ To 
or not to be,”—upon SubjectiveB and Objectives; 
their discussions being generally terminated by an 
adjournment to a wine-house, where a bottle of Bor¬ 
deaux is sold for 18d , and a bottle of Hungarian wine 
for S» If here they become a little excited, they will 
sometimes venture on political discussion: but they 
must be sure that no spy is in company; for one in¬ 
cautious word may be the cause of several years’ 
nirieillance , or even lead to confinement There is 
nevertheless no town in Europe where politics are, 
perhaps, more warmly discussed, the king more freely 
raised or blamed, or the constitution more fully de¬ 
nted, than in Berlin,—but this is always done pri¬ 
vately* 

The condition of the working class is far from being 
prosperous, the employers gain little, and can give 
their men, whom they find in hoard and lodging, but 
low wages 

Among the lower ranks of the population, three sorts 
have distinguished themselves, and gained a certain ce¬ 
lebrity in Berlin and Prussia These are the fishwomen, 
the Corner-staiiden, and the natives of Voigtland. The 
fishwumen are as noted as elsewhere for the volubility 
oftheh tongue and rapidity of utterance Young men 
inclined for a joke frequently go to the fishmarket and 
try to offend one of them; on Ming roused, immediately 
she starts up, puts her handB on her hips, and pours 
nut a torrent of mingled abuse, low jokes, &c, some¬ 
times for a quarter of an hour without interruption 
The “ corner-standers ” are poor creatures who wait at 
the street-corners seeking employment as porters for a 
very moderate charge. They are noted for drinking an 
excessive quantity of liquor, and for knowing all the Ber¬ 
lin jokes, for almost every large town has its particular 
jokes, and Berlin is celebrated in this respect The natives 
of Voigtland are the most rude, uncultivated, debased 
inhabitants of several quarters in the northern districts 
of Berlin respectable people seldom pass through these 
quarters for fear of coming in contact with this wretched 
and unhappy race The places of amusement in the 
environs of Berlin are very numerous, of which we will 
only mention the celebrated and very beautiful Tbier- 
garten (Zoological Garden, which, however, contains no 
animals), with its numerous cafds, the Haasenheide, 
or Hare-heath, the Tempclhof Mount, Charlottenburg, 
Strecklow, the Wells, and Pankow all these places are 
crowded, on fine Sundays, to suffocation The whole 
amusement consists m sitting, either in family parties or 
groups, round small tables, taking a cup of coffee, or 
drinking a glass of punch, and, after thus passing several 
hours, to walk or ride home. Besides billiards, young 
men amuse themselves with playing at a sort of nifte- 
pm«, caids, and in winter with skating 
The Prussian complains sadly of being prohibited 
fiom smoking tobacco m the large Zoological Garden, 
where he can walk ^ quarter of an hour without seeing 
n house or meeting anybody , the practice of smoking 
la also prohibited m the streets of all towns and vil¬ 
lages, and in this trivial fact the character of the Prus¬ 
sian police system may be seen, arbitrary even in trifles 
The Prussian civil state officers are obliged in some 
branches—-for example, in the Po^t-office, to work very' 
hard—in others, again, they do very little; all are in¬ 
differently paid. The military are harassed with con¬ 
tinual galer service (small services and exercising). In 
winter, during the severe frosts, they are drilled in large 
exercising-houses, which are built in the outskirts of 
Berlin, and inclose between four walls an immense 

* There!« much dissatisfaction with the government in Berlin 
since the introduction of the new regulations ae to trade, which 
ha« seriously oppressed the citizens, while the seventies exercised 
toward* the press, and the Uose alliance with Russia, irritate and 
annoy the aristocracy. 


space, covered with a vaulted roof. According td the 
regulations of the Prussian conscription, every one 
without any exemption is obliged to serve in the army; 
but with the distinction, that any one who can under¬ 
go the requisite examination, and equip himself, only 
serves one year, whereas those who are unable to do 
these must serve three yearn; afler^which timd they are 
free from arfive service, except during war. Substi¬ 
tutes, ns itfFrance, are not allowed; disability only 
dispenses flpm serving 

There is a university at Berlin, and numbers of 
gymnasia; in all these establishments, however, clas¬ 
sical studies are too much attended to, while science is 
neglected ■ it is otherwise m the excellent Polytechnic 
School, opened on Sundays, for mechanics. In the 
university the medical sciences are particularly vmjl 
taught, and the Berlin University, as well as offer 
universities in Germany, produce as eminent physicians 
os any in the world. The intellectual part of the inha¬ 
bitants of Berlin, as m most German towns, are fond 
of metaphysical investigation, which occupies that por¬ 
tion of thought and conversation which political mat¬ 
ters do in a freer country; and well awaro of this, the 
study of moral philosophy is much encouraged by the 
Prussian government. 

'The art of cookery in Berlin* is only remarkable for 
its great variety, it is requisite for a Berlin c<Jok to be 
able to make from potatoes twelve different dishes, and 
to dress a piece of meat in eight different wajs Fish, 
poultry, and game are much eaten. The general dmnqr 
hour is twelve or one, this is the chief meal. All fa¬ 
milies take coffee in the morning and afternoon. The 
mode of cookery is highly praised by the natives, but 
their hot soups are pernicious both to the teeth and 
stomach. 


Village lighted by natural Go*.—The village of Fredo- 
nia in the western part of the state of New York presents 
this singular phenomenon I was detained there a day in 
October of last year, and had an opportunity of examining 
it at leisure The village is forty miles from Buffalo, and) 
about two from Lake Erie, a small but rapid stream, called 
the Canadoway passes through it, and after turning several 
mills discharges itself into the lake be to vs., near the mouth 
is a small harbour with a lighthouse While removing an 
old mill which stood partly over this stream in Fredoma, 
three years since, some bubbles Were obsened to break fre¬ 
quently from the water, and on trial were found to he 
inflammable A company was formed, and a hole an inch- 
nnd-a-half in diameter, being bored through the rock, a soft 
fetid limestone, the gas left its natural channel and ascended 
through this A gasometer was then constructed, with a 
small houso far its protection, and pipes being laid, the gas 
is convey ed through the whole village. One hundred lights 
are led from it more or less, at an expense of one dollar and 
a half yearly for each The flame is large, but not so strong 
or brilliant as that from gas m our cities; it is, however, in 
high favour with the inhabitants. The gasometer, I found 
on meesurement, collected eighty-eight cable feet in twelve 
hours during the day, but tbe man who has charge of it 
told me that more might be procured with a larger apparatus. 
About a mile from the village, and m the same stream, it 
comes up in quantities four or fli e times as great The 
contractor for the lighthouse purchased the right to it, and 
laid pipes to the lake, but found it impossible to make it 
■descend, tbe difference in elevation being very great. It 
preferred its own natural channels, and bubbled up beyond > 
tbe reach of his gasometer The gas is carburetted hydro¬ 
gen, and is supposed to come firom bedBof bituminous coal; 
t the only rock visible, however, here, and to a great extent 
on both sides along the southern shore of the lake, u fetid 
limestone. —Breweter's Journal, 1830. 
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[Covent G anion Mai If of *[ 

Nothing can be more absurd than the ideas\hat have might almost rival the daintily-garnished balconies of the 
been, and in some places still are, entertained respecting West End Nnj, if in the great thoroughfares we can 
the general aspect and appearance of London. On the lift our eyes abo\e the glitter of the shop-windows and 
continent it is a current notion, that, what with the the erdtods that throng the pavement we may see the 
moist and foggy climate, and what with the smoke of ledges above the shop-doois and the window-sills occu- 
so many thousand chimneys, the inhabitants ot the pied with flower-pots and boxes of plant" There are 
“great metropolis" but rarely get a decent and sails- more in the Strand than in Fleet Street, more in Hoi- 
factory sight of the sun In our own provinces, more born than in Cheapside. Ihe reason of this is, that in 
accustomed to coal-fires and vapours, it is thought that the city a great number of the first floors are work-rooms 
such is the interminable length of London streets, that or warehouses but let us raise our eyes a little higher, 
a genuine cockney, unless he avail himself of modern and at some second or third-floor window, we still 
aids to locomotion, can rarely gee a green field, or obtain remark that a fiower-pot or a box of mignonette gnes 
any other idea of the vegetable kingdom than what an intimation that here, at leas*, some human being 
he can gather from a visit to Covent Garden Market sleeps at night, and that the whole house is not aban- 
Now, notwithstanding the size of London, its compactness, doned to bales and boxes, to cotton-yarn, muslins, and 
and the value of every space of ground, one cannot walk shawls 

the streets, especially in summer, without meeting signs of And it is remarkable, too, considering the population, 
vegetation at every corner, and remarking what a kindly* what a desire exists rffoongst them to obtain, it possible, 
regard is evinced by the inhabitants for trees, and plants, a house with “a little bit ot a garden In triesub- 
and flowers. Whatever may be said about the whole- urban quarters—principally north, south, ami cast—in 
someness of our city churchyards in the heart of a Lambeth and Southwark, and farther out to Kenmng- 
crewded population, it will at least be admitted the* ton nnd Walworth east by the Mile-end Road, round 
the trees in them have a most picturesque look, waving by Hoxlon and Islington, without mentioning the more 
their foliage and casting their shadows over the densest distant suburbs {—along the City Hoad, and the New 
and buBieat haunts of trade and commerce. Almost Road, and here and there, in by-roads and oy-fttreets, 
every little spot at the corner, in front, or in rear of a we may see vines (some ot them not very productive, 
house that can be secured and railed in, is set out with it is true) trained up the fronts of houses; and rows of 
a tree or with shrubbery. In some of the poorest- houses with plots ot ground before them, each plot 
looking lanes and alleys and courts, we see windows railed off, and divided, and generally neatly planted, 
adorned with a profusion of foliage and flowers that And as many of these houses are occupied by njeti ofc 
Vol. VI. 2 T 
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business, who are often more expert at driving a betimes; and here also are the “ higglers,” who act on 
bargain than in digging ground, and who can better the old and veritable country maxim, that “ the earljr 
handle the pen than the spade, employment is given to bird catches the worm.” These interpose themselves 
itinerant working gardeners, who go about offering their between the grower and the small dealer, buying an 
services to “trim the vine,” or “do up the garden” entire stock from the former at a venture, and endea- 
At the same time, not a few working men (workers vouring to sell to the latter at an enhanced price, 
cither at the desk, or the anvil, or the carpenter's From about five o’clock, down till s$ven or eight, the 
bench) can dress their own gardens; and often more crowd is greajL The greengrocers come jogging in 
expense and pains would be bestowed, were it not for their taxed rarts} (porters push through the narrow 
those who, more industrious in mischief thun good, rise spaces with g load of baskets on their heads; and a 
early, ere the morning begins to dawn, and, sweeping kind of subdued clamounng sound echoes along the 
down the whole length of a street which has gardens in colonnades and the piazza, broken m upon now and 
front of the houses, dig up, with greedy hands, the then by some sharp vociferous dispute between a couple 
choicest plants, and, seizing such flower-pots as unwarily of basket-women Here, against the pillars of the 
are left within their reach, carry all off for sale. The piazza, are little tables, with tea and bread and butter 
police is some check to this mean system of thieving, for sale; and hawkers thread their way:'through the. 
but it is occasionally done m spite of the police lane of human beings, or occupy a position at a corned. 

As might naturally be expected, the country round proffering cakes and buns, combs, knives, end pocket- 
about London is largely occupied by the growers of books And, though it is pleasant to see the tea-tables 
vegetable produce The Middlesex side of the Thames meeting with .ready custom, still the public-houses are 
above London contains a considerable proportion of not without their share of customers. One can almost 
horticulturists, but Middlesex supplies but a small tolerate the public-houses in Smithfield, open all Sun- 
portion of the produce sold in Covent Garden Market day night and Monday morning, for arduous ib the 
The home produce there sold comes from severabcoun- drover’s work, but tea and coffee would seem a more 
ties—a large proportion from Kent. There are, bow- fitting refreshment in Covent Garden Market than gin 
ever, no means of ascertaining the amount brought into or “ purl ” 

Covent Garden Market. It ur only from the casual A stranger returning from Covent Garden Market, 
coiners that an account of what they bring is taken, in between «ix and seven o'clock, is apt to fancy that the 
order to settle the amount of toll which they are re- morning is advanced, and that all London is awake 
(jmred to pay Those who oacnpy shops or stands by What a contrast to the bustle, to see some “ early 
the week or by the year, and who sell by far the greater breakfast-house” just opening its doors to its customers, 
part of the produce bronght in, merely pay their rents or a slip-shod apprentice rubbing his eyes, and pro¬ 
as they would do in occupying a shop anywhere else ceeding to take down hn master's window-shutters' 
Some of those shops, or stands, held only from week to Though Covent Garden is the chief market m Loti- 
week, have continued in the same families through two don for fruit and vegetables, n very considerable amount 
01 even three generations is brought to other places The Borough Market and 

Covent Garden belonged to the abbots of West- Spilalfields Market, in particular, are very well sup- 
minster, and was termed the Convent Garden, On the plied, especially m coarser vegetable produce; they aio 
dissolution of monasteries it was given to the Duke of a sort of head-quarters for the sale of potatoes In the 
Somerset; and after his fall it was granted, in 1552, neighbourhood of the Borough market, also, chiefly m 
to the Earl of Bedford For a long period it was only the mam street of Southwark, leading from Loudon ) 
used as a pasture-ground, and was afterwards let on a Bridge, and in adjoining streets, the IIor Dealiks’ 
building-lease. At this time the square was planned congregate 

out, and Inigo Jones was employed in designing it,— The Corn Exchange, in Mark Lane, is more a na- 
the piazza or portico which runs round a portion of the tional than a metropolitan market The building is 
square being his work. The origin of the market was large and commodious In fhe ulterior, which is a 
casual,—people coming mid standing in the centre of quadrangular paved court, surrounded by a colonnade, 
the square with produce for sale gradually leading to the corn-factors have hmns or desks, for the purpose of 
the establishment of a regular market Though the containing samples of their gram Purchasers take 
market became the best in London for vegetable pro- out a handful, testing the grain by the usual processes 
ductions, Us appearance, like that of old Fleet Market, of tasting, feeling, smelling, and weighing, and, when 
which has been removed, was very unsightly, being an a bargain is concluded, the quantity purchased is dis- 
irregnlar combination of sheds and standings But posed of according to instructions 
about six years ago, m consequence of the passing of _______ 

an Act of Parliament for the purpose, the present con¬ 
venient, though sonpewhat singular series of market BEGGARS AND BEGGING IN AMERICA, 
buildings was build *.t 0 the expense of the Duke of Bed- » •omapoudont j 

ford, who receive* a revenue from the rents and tolls In all my travels through the United States, I never 
The market may be termed a combination of the arcade met with but two individuals that asked alms, in any 
and the colonnade, having covered passages with shops, shape, and even in those two cases the beggars, if such 
and Colonnades where dealers pitch their stands or they might be called, were of no ordinary character, 
baskets. One side of the market Cs reserved for coarser One of them was a good-looking and robust man, m 
produce, potatoes, Ac.; vegetables and fruit are tolerably the prime of lif?; and was, if his own statement might 1 
well separated from each other, and flowers and plants be depended upon (which I afterwards found it couldl ** 
arc also assigned a distinct quarter not), a native of Germany—and, at the time I met with 

Covent Garden Market is a daily market, and is at Jum, had resided five or six years in America. He had 
all times more or less worth a visit * but to those who emigrated from the valley of the Tyrol, where he had 
do not object to rise early, and who do not care much left a wife and three children; but it was understood 
about the jostling of a crowd, it is particularly worth a that they should join him as soon as his wife got pos- 
visit in summer, on one of the market mornings, which session of a small property which she would inherit at the 
occur three times a-week. From about half-past three demise of her aged lather, who, from numerous bodily 
till about half-past four there is no crowd in the market, infirmities, and his advanced age (for he was then 
though business is transacting with considerable rapidity eighty-six), was not likely to make the separation of 
* Industrious men and women are here, who are up husband mid family of-long duration. It Beemed, how- 
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ever, that the old man had lived nearly fire years, but 
at length he was called to his last abiding place, and 
the little property that he had left behind him was 
taken possession of by his daughter According to this 
person's account, he had not been idle during this sepa- 
lation , for after visiting several parts of the interior of 
the country, he had selected a situation^ in the south* 
western part of the state of Ohio for the future home 
of himself and his family. Not having t$e immediate 
means of payiqg far the land which he had purchased, 
he lured himself to the original owner to work out a 
part of the purchase*money, at the same time devoting 
a few months annually to the improvement of his own 


upon the 12 or 15 acres that he had reclaimed from the 
wilderness About this period he received a letter from 
his family, informing him that they vvere^hortly to set 
out upon their journey to join him; and that within a 
few weeks after the arrival of the letter conveying this 
information, he might look for their arrival. But week 
aftei week posited away and they came not, until at last 
nnothei letter reached him with the melancholy in¬ 
telligence that on their way from Tuestc, where they' 
had embarked in a small vessel to convey them to 
Malaga, they had been piundeied by an Algerine pirate, 
which, after having robbed them ot eveiy thing on 
board, their provisions included, suffered them to de¬ 
part, and that, after a few days of privation and suf¬ 
fering, they had reached Gibraltar, where they then 
vveie under the humane protection of the governot. 
Thus had all his hopes, been blighted at the very 
moment that he had expected to he once more united 
to his long-absent wile and family The letter had 
been written by the British authorities, under whose 
protection his family were, and it called upon him im* 
mediately to remit the amount of their passage-money 
fiom thence to some Ameiitun port, when the fiist 
Xppoitumty would be embraced ot forwarding them to 
then destination To raise a sufficient sum for this 
purpose was far beyond his means, but feeling the 
greatest possible anxiety that his family might join him, 
he had determined upon appealing to the sympathies, 
of a free and generous penile, and was begging through 
the whole region of country—fiom the distant part of 
the State of Ohio to the city of New York When I 
fell in with him, he was about half-way on lus journey, 
and if a long list of names, and the sums attached to 
them, could have been depended upon, there would 
have remained little doubt of his amassing the neces¬ 
sary amount of money for defraying his family’s ex¬ 
penses long before he should reach the aforesaid city 
Some tune afterwaid«, I chanced to visit the identical 
place in Ohio where the begging German had stated 
he resided; and recollecting his name, and the circum- 
, stances which he had formerly uai rated to me, I took 
t Hje trouble to make such inquiries respecting him as 
fully satisfied me that no such person had ever resided 
in the neighbourhood, and that he and Ins tale of 
misery were alike impostors 

A year or two afterwards, I got permission granted, 
\hr myself and a gentleman but recently armed from 
England, to inspect the large prison at Auburn, ill the 
State of New York, with the chaplain of which institu¬ 
tion I had long been acquainted Amongst a party of 
fifteen or twenty persons employed in making shoes, I 
fancied that I recognised a face that I had seen else¬ 
where , and, notwithstanding the disguise of the prison- 
dress, I at length bethought me that it could be none 
other than the German beggar who had so touchingly 
related to roe his tale of sorrow and distress in the 
absence of his beloved wife and family. Not being 
permitted to converse with the prisoner, on the first 


opportunity I mentioned my suspicions to the prison 
chaplain, who no sooner,heard me narrate the leading 
features of the German’s story, than he satisfied me'of 
the correctness of my suspicions. It turned out that 
the whole history ot the fellow’s villany was known to 
the prison authorities, and that a more consummate 
knave never entered the establishment During several 
years he had been carrying on the “ begging scheme,” 
first through one section ot the extensive territories of 
the United States, and then through another, varying 
his pity-mspiriug narrative according to circumstances, 
and to suit the different localities of the country His 
success was prodigious m his begging excursions, but 
at length having no new districts to impose upon, or 
else like many others In more honest lines of business, 
who when they are doing well attempt to do better, 
and on engaging in some new schemes do far worse,— 
this ‘scheming German joined a party of forgers, who 
had been carrying on an extensive business in counter¬ 
feiting the mites of nearly all the banks in the Union, 
but instead of making money by Uiholemle, as com¬ 
pared with the reiaU profits of his begging-scheme, a 
few mouths served to show him the folly of his new 
adventure; for one day, while be and some of lus new 
associates were arranging the respective districts of 
country they were to inundate with their forged pupci, 
a possk of cunstsbles suddenly pounced upon them, and 
shortly afterwards they were all sentenced to be im¬ 
prisoned for ten or fifteen years. 

The other instance of oegI in K I witnessed in the 
city of Philadelphia, m the summer of lbU5 One 
morning as I was walking along Chestnut Street— 
which, by-thc-bye, is considered the most fashionable 
one in the city—my attention was directed to a small 
Dearborn waggon, with a snow white canvas cover, 
sheltering alike from the fitful tempest, or the beams 
ot the meridian sun, an aged and attenuated silvery 
halted man who was holding the reins of a lean, slowly- 
pacing horse, that seemed the very counterpart of tile 
veuerable dnvei On either side of the cauvass-cover- 
ing was inscribed in plain and legible characters (he 
following sentence —“ My necessities are great the 
bounty of the benevolent will not be abused ” Under- 
nvdth the inscription, on each side of the humble 
vehicle, was a small slit or opening in the canvas, re¬ 
sembling the apeitures usually made m walls and pui- 
(ltions fyr the purpose of receiving letters, lulls, &i , 
so that whoevei was inclined to bestow a trifle upon 
the occupant of the waggon, had but to diop his mite 
into one ot the little openings, and tlieie the mallei 
ended I must acknowledge that I was much pleased 
with this simple appeal to our sympathies There was 
uo room tor an elabotatc display of what some persons 
ostentatiously, but improperly, term charitable deeds, 
so there could be little doubt but whatever sums fell 
into the secret recesses ot the canvas covering weic 
the offerings of real and pure benevolence I endea¬ 
voured to ascertain it many of the loungers of lhi« 
sanctimonious city were charitably inclined, but after 
a pretty long attention to the matter, I went away 
somewhat disappointed, having witnessed but two in- 
3ividuals deposit their offerings, and these, to the credit 
of the sex be it spoken, were both females. Probably 
the aged mendicant fared belter in situations of less 
pretensions to wealtli and gentility , at any rate I never 
met with him again, although I afterwards boarded 
for several weeks in that very street On my inquiring 
of some of the inhabitants if such exhibitions were of 
frequent odburrence, they assured me that this was the 
first they had ever witnessed, and 1 can also add that 
these two instances of begging (peculiar as they were) 
were the only ones I ever met with in all my wander¬ 
ings through the United States. . 
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BRITISH FISHERIES-No XV 
Tuf Chab. 



[Crab fishing—Fubcrmui examining Ihcir Creels or Crab-pots.] 


Tun common crab is the type of a class of crnstaceous 
animals whose external covering is of u medium degree 
of firmness, between the solidity of the tortoise and the 
hard substance by which some of the mollusks are pro¬ 
tected From the similarity of their form to that of the 
spider, the crub, until a recent period, was classed with 
the insect senes of animals, but it is now assigned a 
tnore scientific place in the scale of nature. Some ot 
the crab species live chiefly on land, repairing annually 
to the sen to spawn This is the case with the violet 
crab, found in large numbers in the West Indies. At 
the usual period of migration this species moves towards 
the coast, almost m a straight line, and m a compact 
and united body They march during the night, but a 
rainy day tempts them to prolong their course The 
violet crab is becoming scarce in the West Indies, as it 
is taken in enormous quantities dining its migration. 
The soldier-crab, which is also found in the West In¬ 
dies, performs its annual migration m the same manner 
as the violet crab. It is not more than four inches 
long, and resembles a lobster rather than a crab. Some 
of the larger of the West India land-crabs were recently 
brought to the Gardens of the Zoological Society, but 
they did not survive the winter We shall now confine 
our attention to the common edible crab. 

The skeleton of the crab is external. Each side is 
provided with four legs end a hand The latter is 
divided at the extremity into two parts, resembling the 
notched jaws of a pair of pinceft. One of these parts 1 
is moveable and the other is not. The feet are fur¬ 
nished with bristles. The Benses of (be crab are not 
deficient in acuteness. The sense of smell is not want¬ 
ing, though it is not yet known where that organ is 
seated The powers of vision are lively, and are the 
result of a complex structure, while the organ of hear- 
mg, placed near the base of the antenne, is doubtless 
in every respect adapted to its necessities. It is ge¬ 
nerally difficult to surprise land-crabs; their acute¬ 
ness of sight or hearing, or perhaps both, being soon 
alarmed. The antenna are the organs of touch. The 
cr*h has no tongue, but possesses the organ of taste. It 


is a voracious feeder, and not very delicate m its choice 
The mouth is furnished with eight pieces or pairs of 
taws, and grinding teeth are attached to a caitila- 
gittous appendage in the stomach, where the process of 
mastication is completed. Hence the crab is said to be 
a ruminating animal The liver is very large, and is 
considered by epicures as a delicious morsel. The, 
blood is either colourless or 1ms a slight blue tinge ' 
The locomotive system is a highly curious part of the 
conformation of (he crab, as it is enabled to move m 
any direction with equal facility. This is a beneficent 
provision, without which its organization would be dt 
fective and incomplete. As t is, it labours under no 
disadvantages, but can exert itself as effectually either 
in pursuing Us food or avoiding its enemies os if its con¬ 
formation demanded only the ordinary means of locomo¬ 
tion. Mr Milne Edwards thus describes this peculiaiity 
in the structure of the crab.—“ The kind of solid sheath 
formed by the tegumentary skeleton of the Crustacea, 
and which includes in its interior the whole of the 
viscera and other soil parts of these animals, is required 
to be so constructed as not to oppose locomotiou, con¬ 
sequently there exist, either between the different rings 
of the body or the various constituent elements of the 
limbs, articulations destined to admit of motion to a 
greater or less extent between these different pieces. 
The structure of these articulations 1 b of the most simple 
kind, the moveable piece rests upon that which pre¬ 
cedes it by tv/fi hinge-like joints, situated at the two 
extremities of a line perpendicular to the plane in which , 
the motion takes place. In the internal portion of thi» 
edge of the moveable piece comprised between the 
’ joints, there exists a notch of greater or less depth, 
destined to admit of flexion, whilst on the opposite or 
external side t^e same edge generally glides under that 
of the preceding piece. This kind of articulation, while 
it is the most favourable to precision of movement and 
strength, has the disadvantage of admitting motion in 
one plane only; therefore the whole of the rings of the 
body, the axis of motion being entirely parallel, cannot 
move save in a vertical plane. But Natot* has intro< 
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duced a kind of corrective of thw disadvantage in (he 
structure of the limbs by changing the direction of the 
particular axes, whence ensues the possibility of general 
motions being performed in every dtiectinn ” This 
description of the locomotive system is applicable to 
the lobster as well as the crab, and indeed to the cri^s- 
taccn generally. 

Tile crab, and others of the Crustacea, would still be 
i imperfect in a very import aut part of their organization, 

' hut for another wisely-adapted provision. How is an 
animal which resides within a hard substance to find 
room for its increase in si/e’ l’aley observes that 
“ the provisions of nature extend to cases the most des¬ 
perate and he then proceeds to show the manner in 
which the supposed difficulty in the case of the crab or 
the lobster is obviated “ A lobster," he observes, “ has 
in its constitution a difficulty so great, that one could 
hardly conjecture beforehand how nature would dispose 
of it In most animals the skin grows with their youth. 
If, instead of a soft skin, there be a shell, still it admits 
of a gradual enlargement. If the shell, as in the 
tortoise, consist of several pieces, the accession of sub¬ 
stance is made at the sutures Bivalve shells grow 
bigger by receiving an accretion at their edge' it is 
the same with spiral shells ^t their mouth. The sim¬ 
plicity of their form admits of this. But the lobster’s 
Bhell, being applied to the limbs of the body, as well as 
*to the body itself, allows not of either of the modes of 
growth which are observed to take place in other sheila 
Its hardness resists expansion, and its complexity ren¬ 
ders it incapable of increasing its si^p by addition of‘ 
substance to its edge. How, then, was the growth of 
< the lobster to be provided for? Was room to be made 
for it in the old shell, or was it to be successively fitted 
with new ones? If a change of shell became necea- 
sary, how was the lobster to extricate himself from his 
present confinement? How was ht to uncase his 
buckler, or draw his lega out of his boots? The pro¬ 
cess which fishermen have observed to take place it as 
follows—At certain seasons the shell of the lobster 
grows sod, the animal swells its body, the seams epen, 
and the claws burst at the jointB. When the shell has 
thus become loose upon the body, the animal makee a 


a, Crab-pota. A, Lobster-pot. c, Well-box ] 

second effott, and by a tremulous spasmodic motion 
casts it off In this state the liberated, but defenceless 
fish, retires into holes in the rock. The released body 
now suddenly pushes its growth. In about eight and 
forty hours a fresh concretion ot humour upon the sur¬ 
face, i. e, a new shell, is formed, adapted in every part 
to the increased dimensions of the animal*.” In Paley's 
time it was supposed that the Crustacea changed their 
shells annually, but later nuturalists do not generally 
believe that this is the case The younger the animal, 
the more frequently must it be in a state of ecdysiB or 
moulting. The young daphniu has been observed to moult 
eight tunes in the short spuce ot seventeen days Wheu 
the crab has attained its lull size, there would seem to be 
no necessity why this painful process should take place 
Mr. Brodenp’s collection, now m the Butish Museum, 
contains a large female crab which was taken in lbSi, 
covered with oysterB and other pansitic animals. The 
oysters were some of them bix years old The season of 
moulting is preceded and accompanied by fasting and 
sickness, and the animal is disquieted and out of order. 
The difficulty attending its extrication from the old 
shell is sometimes so great, that the animal perishes or 
leaves a limb behind. The thinness of the limb at the 
joints would render extrication impossible if the shell 
did not split longitudinally Both crabs and lobsters 
are endowed with the singular faculty of being enabled 
to throw off a claw if they be seized by that part. The 
claw is renewed, but is of inlerioi sire. A sudden 
stimulus, as pain or fright, will sometimes occasion 
them to cast a cldV. In the museum of the Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons there is an interesting series of 
preparations, showing the process of moulting. The 
common crab is unfit for food while in this state, its 
flesh being soft and watery, but there are other de¬ 
scriptions which are then in perfection for the table, 
winch are found chiefly in the West Indies and in 
the United States. A writer in the 1 American Cyclo¬ 
pedia’ says, “ Myriads of crabs are caught on the 
ahoreB of the rivers and emits of the Chesapeake Bay 
when in their soft state, and sold to great advantage. 

* Palsy’s ‘ Natural Theology, with Illustrative Notes,' by Lent 
Brougham sad Sir ChsrlM Bell, vol, 1., p. 344. # • , 
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The epicure who has never lasted soft crabs should that escape is impossible. The difficulty of egress is 
hasten to Baltimore, Annapolis, or Euston, in Mary- increased by the entrance being overhead. Lobsters, 
land, in July and August, to make himself acquainted prawns, and shrimps are frequently found captured in 
with one of the highest luxuries of the table " The the same creel with crabs. When the fishermen have 
claws of crabs were, and perhaps are still, an article of sunk the whole of their creels, they have still some time 
the malaria medica , being used as an alkaline absorhenl left to proceed farther out to sea for other fish before 
m the shape of a powder. The black part only of the it is necessary ti^ visit them. Crab-fishing is therefore 
claw is used The colour is superficial, and the powder a valuable additfon tp their meana of livelihood, foi it 
is whitish grey The shell is composed of phosphate does not preclude the pursuit of other fish at the same 
of lime and carbonate of lime season The demand for this species of shell-fish is 

There are various modes of taking crabs—some ex- usually good, and in the nearest large town on many 
tremely simple, and others on a larger and more complex parts of the coast it is often fully equal to the supply 
scale for commercial purposes In the West Indies the Thither the fisherman’s wife or some of his family may 
monkeys adoptan ingenious expedient for catching crabs convey the quantity taken; and, if the market be already 
They insert their tails in the holes where the crabs take abundantly provided, they can hy meanswell- 
refuge, and the crab fastening upon it, the monkey with- boxes, although already caught, be kept back for a tune / 
draws his tad with a jerk, and then conveys his prey until prices rise again These,are all advantages pecu-' 
on shore By what expedient the crab is induced to liar to this fishery. When a few hours have elapsed, 
release its hold we are not informed, hut this must be the fishermen visit their creels, one of them rowing and 
no easy matter, as U grasps whatever it senes in its the other koepufg a look-out for the floats, and taking 
claws with remsrkabte tenacity. Several species of out of the creels whatever has been captured There 
birds, which occasionally live on shell-fish, obtain the may peihaps be a doaen different owners of boats thus 
meat out of the shell by dropping the shell from a con- engaged, and it is therefore necessary to have recourse 
siderable height, and the monkejs are probably not teas to some means by which they may each secure the frmis' 
ingenious m their devices. The children of fishermen of their individual industry without the risk of dispute 
are often employed in crab-catching, as crabs are found This is accomplished by distinguishing their respective 
on a rocky beach at low water, hidden in crevices and floats by some peculiar mark—by a notch in the side— 
under stones A stick, with a hook at the end of it, is a mark in the shape of a diamond cut on the top—an 
inserted in their retreat, and the crab, instantly grasp- angle cut off, &c &c The necessity of mutual pro- 
liig it, is drawn out But only a small number, and tection points out to them the value ot combination and 
those not of the finest sort, are taken in this manner, union, and the marks adopted by the fishermen to dis¬ 
cs the largest and strongest crabs betake themselves to tinguish their floats arc consequently the result of 
the sea on the ebbing of the tide On a shore which some common understanding amongst them, or other- 
is rugged, and abounding in cavities which afford it a wise, of an instinctive regard to the means by which 
hiding place, the crab is also taken on a small scale b) not only one but all are enabled to pursue their calling 
another method At the spot where they are most nu- in confidence and security 

merous, the fisherman places a bait at the end of a Crabs are brought to market both m a boiled and 
small cord, at the other end of which a stone is tied in a raw state It the maiket be distant they arc 
When the tide flows the crab sefres the bait, which it placed in a well-box, which is attached to the outside 
drags to some hole, and the stone, which it draws after of the fishing-vessel, and in this manner they are 
it, closes the entrance As a stone may be diagged in brought to Billingsgate from parts so distant as Nor- 
the water, which cannot be moved by the same power way, as will he noticed in the account of the lobster 
exerted m a less advantageous manner, the animal finds fishery The ciab is so tenacious of life that it does 
itself a prisoner The stone must be large enough to not lose its vital powers until two or thiee days aftei 
close the entrance of the cavity in which the crab con- leaving its native element Muy, June, and July are 

ceals itself, and not too heavy to obstiuct its move- the months in which it is generally out of season, but 

inents But none of these methods ure sufficient to even in these mouths many may be obtained which are 
provide for an extensive demand. * In a perfectly good state for the table The male is of 

Crub-fishing, as generally pursued along the British greater value than the female, and has larger claws 
coasts, is conducted by two men who go out in one boat. The sexes are distinguished as the cock and the hen 
In addition to their boat they require a capital of about Before boiling, a good crab is known by the roughness 
10/ , one half for creels, cruncs, or ernb-pots, and the of its shell, particularly on the claws When boiled, 

other half for lines These creels (in the south of the mode of ascertaining its goodness is by holding the 

England generally termed crab-pots) are made of dry claws tight, and shaking the body, which will rattle, or 
osier, and resemble basket-work They are constructed seem as it water were in the inside, if it be not in per- 
on the same principle fife a wire mouse-trap, but the faction. The time they are qsually boiled is from aqnar- 
nperture instead of beWg on the side is at the top ter of an hour to a couple of hours in sea-water, or in 
Within the creel the bait, consisting of pieces of thorn- water in which salt has been infused. Sometimes they 
back or skait, is fastened at the bottom, and the creel are put into cold water, which is afterwards heated to 
is then dropped in some favouiable situation, three the boiling point; and this mode is believed to be less 
stones of sufficient weight being fastened in the inside cruel than plunging them suddenly into water heated to 
to sink it. The creels are sometime^ sunk to the depth adugh temperatu(p, though it is alleged they are inferior 
of twenty fathoms, the fishermen being guided in this for the table when the former-method is employed, 
respect by the state of the weather or the nature of the 
ground In fine weather they are dropped in from 

three to five fathoms deep; but the’crabs are chiefly to «• PLEASURES OF GARDENING, 
be found where the bottom is rooky. A Nne is fastened (fhwi ‘ Urnim'* Suburban Gardtna- •) 

*” th ® «•* a » d at ‘he upper end of the line a oork is Th«m is a great deal of enjoyment to be derived from 
attached which floats on the surface. By thi* means performing the different operations of gardening, inde- 
the place where the creel is sunk is known to the fisher- pendently eltogether of the health resulting from this 
men, who usually set from forty to fifty creels at one kind of exercise. To labour for the sake of arriving at 
tune The bait is suspended about the middle of the a result, and to be successful m attaining It, are, as 
creel, and eau easily be seen by the craba, whioh, enter- cause and effect, aUended by a certain degree of satis, 
mg at Jhe aperture, find, like a mourn <n a : wire-trap, faction to the mind, however simple or rude the labour 
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may be, and however unimportant the result obtained. 
To be convinced of this, we have only to imagine our¬ 
selves employed in any labour from which no result 
ensues, but that of fatiguing the body, or wearying the 
mind the turning of a wheel, for example, that is con¬ 
nected with no machinery, or if connected, effects no 
nseftil purpose j«the carrying of a slight from one 
point to another and bock Bgam . or the taking of a 
walk without any object in view, but the negative one 
of preserving health. Thus it is not only a, condition 
of our nature, that in order to secure health and cheer¬ 
fulness we must labour; but we must also labour in 
such a way as to produce something useful or agreeable 
Now of the different kinds of useful things produced 
by labous^bose things surely which are living beings, 
~4juid which gftw and undergo changes beforrour eyes, 
must be moie productive of enjoyment than such as are 
mere biute matter, the kind of labour and other cir¬ 
cumstances being the same Hence, a man who plants 
a hedge, or sows a grass-plot m his garden, lays a 
more ceitain foundation for enjoyment than he who 
builds a wall or lays down a gravel walk and hence 
the eii|»yment of a tit wen whose recreation, at his 
suburban residence, consists in working in his garden, 
must be higher in the scale than that of him who 
.ufiuses himself in the plot round his house, with shoot¬ 
ing ut a mark or playing at bowls 

To dig, to hoe, and to rake, are not operations ic- 
quiitng much skill, and the amateur gardener will 
< perhaps chiefly value them for their use in preparing 
for crops, or m encouraging the growth of crops already 
coming forward but the operations of pruning and 
training trees, when well performed, are not only inter¬ 
esting to the operatoi at the time, but the plants so 
piuned or trained aflord him pleasure every time he 
sees them aftervvaids throughout the season, till the 
period icturns when they must be again pruned and 
trained Theopeiation of striking plants from cuttings 
is performed in a variety of ways, according to the 
/niturc of the plants, and may truly be called one of 
'^intense interest, both m its performance, and in the 
. spectation of its results By the great majority of 
amateur gardeners cuttings are made and planted at 
random, anil their failure or success is, m consequence, 
j matter of chance bijt a very little scientific light 
thrown on the subject leads to rules for operating 
winch will turn chance into certainty in almost every 
case that can occur to ordinary practitioners, and, 
consequently, will greatly enhance the pleasure of per¬ 
forming the operation, from the consciousness that the 
labour bestowed will not be thrown away. We need 
not here refer to the operations of grafting, layering, or 
sowing seeds , nor need we mention innumerable other 
operations which require to be performed in the course 
of the year, even in the very smallest garden, but we 
must be allowed to notice the watering of plants, which 
all persons can enjoy from the earliest infancy upwards 
What pleasure have not children in applying their little 
frteen watering-pans to plants in pots, or pouring 
water in at the roots of favourite flowers in borders ? 
And what can be more rational than the satisfaction 
which the grown-up amateur, or mastej of the house, 
i enjoys when he returns from the city to his garden in 
'-the summer evenings, and applies the syringe to his 
wall trees, with refreshing enjoyment to himself and 
the plants, and to the delight of his children, who may< 
be watching his operations? What can be more re¬ 
freshing than in a warm summer’a ei^ning to hear, 
while sitting in a cool parlour with the windows open, 
or in a summer-house, the showering of water by the 
syringe upon the leaves of the vines or fig-trees trained 
under the adjoining veranda, or upon the orange-trees 
and camellias, or other exotic shrubs, planted in the 

- conservatory connected with it? What more delightful 


than to see the master or the mistress of a small garden 
or pleasure-ground, with all the boys and girls, the 
maids, and in short all the strength of the house, 
carrying pots aud pails of water to different parts of 
the garden, and to see the refreshment produced to 
the soil and plants by the application of the watering- 
pan and the syringe 9 

Even the search after insects is a great enjoyment in 
a garden, and in fact opens up an entirely new field 
of exertion and interest to those who have not before 
made minute observations in this dcpaitment of nature. 
Fifty years ago the subject of destroying insects was 
scarcely considered as belonging to gdtdemng, and 
their eggs, which now every young gardcuei recognises, 
in winter glued in rings to (he branches of his truil- 
trees, or in spring deposited on the back of his goose¬ 
berry leaves, passed unheeded through their different 
stages of development, and the ravages the lurvie 
committed on crops were considered as mevitnble blights 
produced by the atmosphere In the present day so 
much of the beauty and the value of the products of 
all gardens is known to depend on subduing insects, 
that a knowledge of the subject is considered essential 
to every gardener. but it is more especially necessary 
that the possessor of a suburban garden should know 
how to keep insects in subjection v both because he is 
generally his own gardener, and because insects are 
more abundant in such gardens than m those situated 
farther in the country, sometimes from the compara¬ 
tively weak and crowded state of the plants, und in 
other instances from the absence of those natural ene¬ 
mies of insects, the small birds. 

One of the greatest of all the sources of enjoyment 
resulting from the possession of a garden is the endless 
variety which it produces, either by the perpetual pro¬ 
gress of vegetation which is going forward in it to 
maturity, dormancy, or decay, or by the utmost innu¬ 
merable kinds ot plants which may be laisedin even 
the smallest garden Even the same treeH, grown m 
the same garden, are undergoing perpetual changes 
throughout the year, aufl trees change also in every 
succeeding year relatively to that which is past, be¬ 
cause they become larger and latgcr ns they advance 
in age, and acquire more of their characteristic and 
mature forms The number of plants, and especially 
of trees, which can be cultivated in a suburban garden 
at one time, is necessauly circumscribed , but if a 
suburban amateur chose to limit the period during 
which he cultivated each tree or plant to the tune ot 
its flowering with him for the first tune, he might, m 
the course ot a few years, more or less in number ac¬ 
cording to the size ot his garden, have had growing in 
it ail the plants in cultivation in the open air in Britain, 
with the exception ot a few of the largei of the forest 
trees, and even these he might also have flowered, by 
making use ot plants raised from cuttingB or layers, or 
of miniature trees, made by ringing and rooting the 
branches of old trees m the Chinese manner inde¬ 
pendently, however, of the variety and change resulting 
from the plants cultivated, every month throughout the 
year has its particular operations and its products 
may, it would not be* too much to say that during six 
months of the year a change takes place, and is per¬ 
ceptible in the plants of a garden every day, and every 
day has m consequence its operations and its products. 
Even in winter there is still something to do in every 
garden, however small may be its extent \ the walks 
require to be kept in order, and some plants must be 
protected Jjy litter or matting, and if there should be 
no trees to prune, no ground lo dig, no manure to 
collect or to barrow out, no dung to turn and prepare for 
hotbeds, there is at all events the preparation ot names 
or numbers for plants; the cutting and painting of 
rods to tie them to, the sorting of Seeds, the making* of 
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burets, and the search after Information on the subjects 
of plants and their culture in books 

Slut imagine that to the suburban garden there is 
added a small green-house, or a fitted pit! What a 
source of amusement and interest does not either of 
these garden structures hold out to the amateur gar¬ 
dener during the winter and spring 1 Exactly in pro¬ 
portion as in autumn the out-door operations become 
fewer, the in-door operations of the green-house or pit 
become more numemuB; and in midwinter the citizen 
amateur, if he is detained in his shop or his counting- 
house till after sunset, will be under the necessil 
shifting, cleaning, and watering his plants, and other¬ 
wise operating with them (as some of our friends are 
obliged to do), by candle-light. A green-house, from 
the quantity of glass that it requires, is,for some suburban 
residences, too costly to erect; but much of the produce 
of the green-house may be procured at half the expense, 
by the usi of a pit, which requires no other glass than 
the sashes which form its roof. The amusement and 
the products which such a pit, in the hands of an in¬ 
genious amateur, is calculated to afford, are almost 
without end Small aalading may be produced in it 
throughout the whole winter. Chicory roots (though 
this may be accomplished in a common cellar) may be 
made to throw out their blanched leaves, whieh form 
the most delightful of all winter Salads, at least to our 
taste, tart rhubarb or sea-kale may be forced in pots; 
as may parsley, mint, and other herbs Bulbs may be 
forced, and a bloom of China roses may be kept up 
throughout the winter. But perhaps the most im¬ 
portant use to which such a pit can be applied, m a 
small suburban garden, is to preserve throughout the 
winter, and to bring forward in spring, pelargoniums, 
fuchsias, salvias, calceolarias, verbenas, and other fine 
exotic flowers, and also half-hardy and tender annuals, 
for turning out into the flower-garden or into the 
miscellaneous border m the beginning of summer We 
are, however, going too much into detail; we shall 
therefore only further allude to the enjoyment which 
can be had in every suburban house, and even town- 
house, without the aid of a green-house or a pit, by 
keeping plants through the winter in a garret (always 
the warmest, and when furnished with windows much 
the lightest part of a house), immediately under a sky¬ 
light or other window, or by keeping them near a 
window in the ordinary rooms. 


state of die institution on the 5th of July during ouch jeep 
sine* its establishment is highly satisfactory. The last ccor 
luma indicates the fact, that when onre halnta of economy 
are begun, the advantages experienced from such a wise 
course are so obvious as to lead to their peimnnent influ¬ 
ence, and consequently to a larger investment in the savings’ 
bank — 
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St Marylehone Savings’ Bank —The ‘ Penny Maga¬ 
zine,’ No 291, contains a notice of the savings' banks m the 
metropolis, in which special reference is made to the St 
Marylebone bank. In this bank the depositors are classed 
according to their respective trades, occupations, and call¬ 
ings, The number of depositors was then (November, 1835), 
6470, and the sum invested amounted to 14/ 8* 74 d. each 
on un average, the total sum deposited being 93,374/. 1*. 8 d 
A return has been.jpst prepared, showing the accounts 
standing upon on the Mb of July, 1837; and in this interval 
of about nineteen months, a gratifying addition has been 
made to the Hinds of the institution, and the cucle of those for 
whose benefit it was established has been greatly extended 
At the latter date, the number of deposit accounts was 94 lo, 
and the sum invested in the hand% of the National Debt 
Commissioners amounted to 143,481/, being on an average 
15/ 4s 1 Id. for each depositor. The increase in the total 
number of depositors is 45 per cont - in the number of 
female servants it is 47 per cent, and m dress-makers, mil¬ 
liners, needle-women, and shopworoen, 45 per cent, while 
the increase m the number of male servants who have bo- 
come depositors is 48 per oont.; of mechanics, artisans, and 
handicraftsmen, 37 percent; and of clerks, shopmen, and 
warehousemen, 31 per cent. The increase in tlfe number 
of children, and the youth of each sex who have mnde de¬ 
posits, is—males, 42 per cent , females, 31 per cent. The 
trust accounts, which aro ohletty for the benefit or children, 
are rather more than doubled sinoe November, 1835, the 
number now open being 2083 . The following viow of the 


Pronunciation —To pronouneo correctly, or rather accord¬ 
ing to a received standard, is made a great point of by 
many of the higher classes They bale fixed the standard 
themselves, and ns it is dependent on no rule, and vanes a 
little from time to time, it is not so certainly attained bv 
mere mental exertion as rnanv other acquirements of infi¬ 
nitely greater value Still, by consulting a pronouncing 
dictionary, and by an inquiry now and then of a kind 
fnend, who lias enjoy ed the advantage of a regular educa¬ 
tion, this petty distinction may be obliterated In ciery 
class, high and low, there will, I fern, always bo man; who, 
lxhng demod the power of distinguishing themselics in 
things of wolth, amt where the contest is open to all, solace 
their complacency by an effemmafb attention to tutles, m 
which some have not the means of competition with them, 
and others do not condescend to use them The highest 
minds will judge of jou by the Bense that you utter, and 
will eare little fur any slight pcculmiity of sound in which it 
may be clothed, but it will never do, in this world, to think 
only of the best and the wisest and in things indifferent in 
themselves there is no reason why we should not confonn to 
the prev ailing habits and manners of our time Few ven¬ 
ture altogether to disregard the laws of fashion, even in their 
clothes, and there is certainly something more to be said for 
uniformity in speech than m diets —Answer to a Letter 
from the Secretary of a Society for Political Instruction, 
formed by Working Men, asking for Advice on the Con¬ 
duct of such Institutions, by M D U 


American Mechanics —On entering the house of a re¬ 
spectable mechanic, in nny of the large cities of the United 
States, one cannot but be astonished at the apparent neat¬ 
ness and comfort of the apartments, the large uiry parlours, 
the nice carpets and mahogany furniture, and the tolerably 
good library, showing the inmates' acquaintance with the 
standard works of English literature These are advan¬ 
tages which but few individuals of the same class possess, 
by way of distinction, in Europe, but which m America 
are within the reasonable hopes and expectations of almost 
all the inferior closso3. What a powerful stimulus is not 
this to industry ? What a premium on sobriety and unex¬ 
ceptionable conduct’ A certain degree of respectability is, 
in all countries, attached to propeity, and is, perhaps, one of 
the principal reasons why riches are coveted. A poor man 
has certainly more temptations, and requires more virtue to 
withstand them, than one who is in tolerable circumstances. 
The motives of the rich are hardly ever questioned, while the* 
poor are but too often objects of distrust and suspicion 
Pauper ubtquejacet The labouring classes in America are 
Areally less removed from the wealthy merchants and pro¬ 
fessional men than they are in any part of Europe; and the 
term “ mob," with whtih the lower classes in England are 
honoured, does not apply to any portion of the American 
community. With greater ease and comfort in his domestic 
arrangements, the labouring American acquires also the 
necessary leisure and disposition for reading, his circle of 
ideas becomes enlarged, and he is rendered more capable of 
appreciating the advantages of the political institutions of 
his country — Grands Americans. 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS.—No. I. 


JERSEY 



[View of Port Regent ] 


A portion of the coast of^Normandy opposite Dorset-1 
shire projects from the mainland, like a kind of natural 
pier. On tlie west side of this peninsula (which con¬ 
stitutes a main portion of the department of La Manche) 
and within the bay which it forms, lie the Channel 
Islands. The largest of these islands are Jersey and 
Guernsey; in addition, there are Alderney, Serk or 
‘Sercq, Herm, Jethou, and a great number of islets and 
rocks. “The Caskets” are a senes of rocks a little 
to the west of Alderney. there are three lighthouses 
erected on them. In fact, the whole of the capacious 
bay of St Michel's is studded with rocks, which cause 
currents that are at all times rfore or less dangerous to 
small boats, and hazardous to large vessels in squally 
Weather. 

Viewing the Channel Islands geographically, they 
belong to France as much as the Isle of Wight does to 
England. They are within sight of the french shores, 
Alderney being only about seven or eight miles from 
-Cape la Hogue, at the extremity of the peninsula of La 
Manche; the manners and customs of the people, though 
now considerably modified by an infusion of English 
notions, are French; the language in which religion 
and law are administered is French; qpd the verna¬ 
cular of the natives is a kind of provincial French. It 
appears, therefore, at first sight a matter of surprise 
that these islands should have remained ao long an 
appendage of England. 

An part pf the duchy of Normandy, the Channel 
Islands became connected with England when the 
Vot. Vt 


Duke of Normandy obtained possession of the English 
crown. They were held independently of England 
when the conqueior’s son Robert reigned as Duke of 
Normandy; but were again united to England when 
Henry I. obtained possession of the duchy The pecu¬ 
liar privileges of the Channel Islands date from the 
reign of John The Rev. Philip Falle, who was rector 
of St. Saviour’s, in Jersey, in an account of the island 
which he published in 1694, speaks with gratitude of 
John Mentioning the loss of Normandy in his reign, 
he says, “ The French, having thus possessed themselves 
of Normandy, invaded these islands. Twice they 
entered them, and twice they wer^beaten out of them 
again. The inhabitants bad, under their dukes, con¬ 
tracted a great aversion to the French, and stood stoutly 
on their own defence. The king himself, looking on them 
as the last plank left of so great a shipwreck, and that 
[•they would always senfo to snow his right to that duke¬ 
dom to which they had once belonged, and might 
perhaps one time or other be a means to recover it, 
resolved to keep them whatever they coat him; end 
accordingly hastened himself over thither, and was twice 
in person in Jersey, which he caused to be fortified, 
and gave special order for the custody and safeguard mf 
the castles and ports, which before lay too open to the 
enemy. To this king, therefore, we owe Our preser¬ 
vation. From him we have many eacellent laws and 
privileges, which he granted us at hit being here, and 
which have been confirmed to ua in after'times.” 

During the ware that have been since waged between 
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- _ n( i prance, add between rival fatties in 

England though the Channel Islands did not escape 
molestation, yet, considering their position, they have 
cot off wonderfully well They suffered in the reign 
of Edward III, when, for some years, they were par¬ 
tially in possession of the French. Du Ouesclm, one 
of the flowers ot chivalry in those days, led himself an 
expedition against Jersey, which proved unsuccessful 
They suffered also a little during the struggle between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, and in the unhappy 
civil wars, the Channel Islands boast of having been 
the last of the dominions of the CharieMS that were 
compelled to desert the royal cause, and**“ * 
Parliamentary forces From that time down to 1779 
there appears nothing worth mentioning in the warlike 
history of the Channel Islands. In that year a French 
fleet appeared off Jersey, and endeavoured to land 
troops, but in vam. A more successful effort was made 
in the beginning of 1781. Baron de Rullecourt landed 
with troops, and surprised and took prisoner Majo 
Corbet, the lieutenant-governor of Jersey, who, at the 
time, was in bed, and doubtless not even dreaming of 
French invasion. Partly bv false representat.o^ and 
partly by threats of burning Ind destruction, the French 

commander W Corbet to sign a cap. 

tulalion, and to issue m 

inhabitants and the troops. But Major Person, of the 
95th regiment, having under him the regular troopw, 
the island militia, and the arhffwy, refiis^ to submit, 
and, coming down upon the French, forewi an engage¬ 
ment Both Baron de Rullecourt and Major P.erson 
were mortally wounded, but the 
prisoners of war. Major Corbet waii aftwwards tried 
by a court-martial, and dismissed the wtvw* Tins 
attempt was the last that Was made ^ Ch annel 
Islands, though several attempts have been ttNtfened. 

The truth is, the best tfeettrityofthe Channel Wands 
down to the present century he* ^ ” ‘ hei J 
rative insignificance, aniLwe toW •&&■> rocks and 
currents around them*, ifendSfertta, however, have 
always evinced a kindly disposition towards England 
m preference to France In an address delivered to 
William and Mary in 1692, by a deputation of whom 
the Rev. Mr. Falle was one, the inhabitants of Jersey 
express a hope that their majesties “ will believe that, 
though our tongues be French, our hearts and swords 
are truly English - Still, down to within the last 
hirty years, the people of the Channel Islands knew 
very little about England, and the people of England 
knew scarcely anything of the Channel Islands The 
Channel Island people were mainly farmers, a tew nsn- 
ermen, a smaller number traders Governed by their 
own laws, wrapped up in their own affairs, and speak¬ 
ing their own dialect of French, they knew and cared 
veiy little about any other worlds than the worlds of 
Jersey and Guernsey! ' 

The French Revolution, and the war, or rather series 
of wars, ending With the battle of Waterloo, effected a 
considerable change. The first event sent a large tium- 
* Falls savs, “ That vast and amazing chain of rocka that 
anvironeth oti ait aids* thii island [Jerae y l-aowo abova, aome , 
imifap wmiar and tfcft many fttrotig currents and tide* that jun^ 
*■ *» «* “tond vary difficult I 

La GouteuT, who was seat at out o«ft* Jwwjr deputim to Union, 
to defend the utand charter*, earth » * ytor addreseed officially 
to government (dated Aprd, 1835)^“ JerMyhM 
eleven tame* ,” then, after enumerating each ture. toding wlth 
the attack of Rulterourt m 1781, he add*,—“ All theee sttadw, 
but the two laet, having beea related) singly by Jereeymen, »• 
aovereignt of England have conferred on them special favours by 
chatters and gratats, which, afford the nabt of freedom from re? 
stmint in commerce, which wee of no value m war tune, but since 
• thf peace has been turned to use,’ 


her of French refugees into Jersey, who brought fhemey 
With them Then, during fh« busy and n»P“ri*“‘ 

period that followed the Frendh Revolution, more troops 
were in the islands, old fortifications were strengthened, 
new were budt, Martello towers were set up, not only on 
the shores.butjon rocks lying off the shores, and British 
money began fc flow freely. Then Mid the little shop 
Veerers and traders of Jersey lift up there heads. The 
close of the, war was regarded with apprehension, as 
likely to cut off the means by which the trade was sus¬ 
tained. But among the many m.htar^nd naval offi¬ 
cers Who, when peace came, found their half-pay too 
limited for their support in expensive England, and 
Who therefore looked abroad, not a few selected Jersey 
as a residence, the cheapness of living*-cmg tjj.mr 
attraction. This sustained the rising consequence W 
Jersey, and facility of communication, that wonder¬ 
working influence of our age, has come in to carry 
forward the increase and improvement of the island 
When Falle 'wrote, he estimated the popu ation of 
Jersey at 20,000. A century had made but little dif¬ 
ference, supposing his estimate near the truth, for in 
1806, on an island census being taken, it was reckoned 
at ®2 865 The censusof 1881 gave 86,582, the popu¬ 
lation having Increased 8000 during the preceding ten 
years. In an official statement, made in 1834, the po¬ 
pulation was then estimated at 88,000, and it is added, 
’‘upwards of 10,600 persons visit Jersey annually— 
sortie remans »length of time In the island. ^ 

The Post-office point of communication between the 
Channel Islands and England fa Weymouth There 
Is, however, a very considerable mtercoarse between 
Southampton and Jersey and Guernsey When the 
railroad from London to Southampton is finished, a 
London citizen, having only a couple of weeks to spare 
for a jaunt, may visit easily and cheaply the Channel 
enjoying a pleasant excursion. A Southampton 
Steam-boat Company, doting the present summei, ad¬ 
vertised its ’fetes to Jersey at 10«- an<i 5s — lhe 
usual fores are 46s and 25v The steam-boat, from 
Southampton touch at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
then stretching acroBs the channel in a south-westerly 
direction, call at Guernsey and go on to Jersey 

Jersey is in form an irregular parallelogram, about 
ten miles long and five brqpd. Its greatest length, 
from south-east to north-west, is about twelve miles 
Its circumference, taking all the sinuosities and wind¬ 
ings, is nearly fifty miles Its superficies contains about 
40 000 acres* The surface of the island slopes from 
north to south-the whole of the northern coast, with 
the eastern and western shoulders, being composed ot 
lofty, precipitous cliffs, while the southern shore, though 
fringed with crags and beds of rock, lies low, and has 
a considerable portion of sandy beach. The whole cir¬ 
cumference of the island isindented by bays, coves, and 

^Jersey is locally divided into twelve parishes, each 
with its old-fashioned parish-church The town of 
St. Helier’s, the only town in the island, (for all the 
other collections of houses have no claim to a higher 
title than hamlets or villages) lies in the parish of the 
same name, o» the southern shore; not far from ^ 
Heher’s 18 St. Saviour’s, BOUth-weSt of St. Holiers, # 
on the sea-shore, is St Brdade’s; St. Guen s is on 
the western side of the wland; St Mary’s, St. Peters, 
and St. Lawrence’s may be termed inland Churches j 
not far from the north coast are St. John’s and Trinity; 
and on the esst are St. Martin’s, Grouvitta, and St. 

Clement’s. . , . 

St Heiress, we have said, Is on the southern shore, 

it lies ota the eastern side of <fe fewttM b S^Jr 
Aubm’s In proceeding to St Refer s from » 

we sail by the western si to tf Je rey, t tgr . n . rt ” pd , 
the craggy south-western comer Of the island, pass 
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St. Brelade’s Bay, and rounding Noirmont Point, a 
projecting rock forming the south-western extremity of 
St. Aubin’s Bay, sail across the bay to its eastern side, 
passing the rock on which stands Elizabeth Castle, 
described m No 250 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ “ The 
shore at low water,” says the late Mil Inglis, in hm 
excellent account ef the * Channel Islands,' “ to one 
approaching from England, presents, a most rugged 
and uninviting aspect. This is owihtf to the great 
rise and fall of the tide, which along the southern show 
of Jersey is upwards of forty-five net, when pf course/ 
at low water, the rocks that fringe the shore are left 
bare. “ But,” continues Mr. Inglis, “ it was my good 
fortune to arrive at high water; and I believe no one 
in such ciammstances can sail round Noirmont Point, 
a$d stretch across the mouth of St. Aubin’a Bay towards 
the harbour of St. Heller’s, without the most lively 
admiration of the scene. There is indeed all that eonr 
stitutes the beautiful and the picturesque; there is the 
noble brim-full bay, stretching a fine ctfrve of many 
miles; its sloping- shores charmingly diversified with 
wood and cultivated 1 fields, and thickly dotted with 
villas and cottegeathere is, on the left, close to the 
vessel as she sails by, the grey and imposing fortress 
called Elizabeth Castle, built on » huge stargirt rock, 
while in front is seen the town, comm aisled.' by its lofty 
stronghold, and backed by a fins-Bang* of wopdedi and 
cultivated heights ” 

The “ lofty stronghold,” alluded to in this extract 
from Mr. Inghs’s work, is Fort Regent, of which a 
view is given in the first page of this Supplement. Its 
foundations were laid m 1806. (See the Number of 
the ‘ Penny Magazine ’ in which a description of Eli¬ 
zabeth Castle is given ) Fort Regent is seen over¬ 
topping the buildings from every part of the town and 
neighbourhood, and an extensive view is obtained from 
it of the town &nd bay below^ and of a large part of ( 
Jersey. 

Of St. Helier’s, Mr. Inglis says,—“ Little is seen of 
tfhe town, in entering the harbour, or in making out's 
wsay to any of the hotels; aud that little is the worst 
part of it At Jersey, as at other ports, whether of 
England or of foreign countries, the traveller is annoyed 
by the importunities of porters; but there is one annoy¬ 
ance from which he is fre%—he may take his carpet¬ 
bag in his hand if he please, without asking leave of a 
custom-house officer, and he may have the satisfaction 
of seeing his trunks carried before him to the hotel, 
without the tedious delays incident to revenue regula¬ 
tions This puts one in too good a humour to find 
fault with porters.” 

The town of 8t. Helier’s is nothing more than what 
a thriving bustling little sea-port town may be expected 
to be, with lodging-houses and hotels, a court-house, 
and a market,' an old parish church, and a modern 
district one, built m what is palled the Gothic style, 
two Or three dissenting chapels, a theatre, and shops 
►that of late yeats have partaken of the general spirit of 
improvement, and exhibit something of a smart appear¬ 
ance. Falla reckoned the population of St Heliers 
at 1000, m ISM it was 16,000. 

Having-inspected the town and its environs, visited 
^Elizabeth Castle With the rock adjoining, where, ac¬ 
cording to the legend, St. Heller the hermit lived, and 
inspected Fort Regent; the next object will be to obtain 
a distinct view of the island previous to setting out on 
an excursion through it or rottnd it. This is obtained 
from La Hougue Bie, or Prince’s Tottar, a singular 
structure, erected on a high artificial mound, about 
three miles from St. Helier’s. The road to it climbs 
the heights at the back of the town, passing St. Saviour’s 
Church, from the churchyard of which there is an ex¬ 
cellent view over the town, the adjoining country, and 
”8t* Aubiu’S-Bay. ♦* The view from Prince's Tower,” 


says Mr Inglis, “ immediately begets a desire to range 
oyer the island—to penetrate into the valleys and ra¬ 
vines—to wander through the fields, pastures, orchards, 
and gardens—and to descend to the bays and creeks, 
which one pictures fuli of quiet and beauty: and, for 
my own part, l waa not long hr yielding to this desire. 

“Everyplace has its lions j every district in every 
travelled country under the nut, has its accustomed 
drives; and the traveller who visits J«sey for a few 
days, for the purposq o? thi islaedi wUl be placed 
in a jaunting-cs*,, and’, cawied across the island,—or 
taken the great ro&n&ahd. little round,—and be told 
he has seen, JntsftyU 9m there wfr many valleys up 
which fos juufltwg-cffr never travel#,—many deep dells, 

, Where these arc anronfov foe cars,—away a tiny rivulet, 
that waters into fiWtflity green nwwfowte dotted with 
cattle that eeWo» miM their head* to look on the 
stranger,—men* litfoacoyea, inlets^ and creeks, to which 
there w no trodden path; end therefor* foe Weller 
1 who seats himself ft* hi* vehicle MMn hut a very im¬ 
perfect knowledge oi the outward and natural 

beauties 9 f Jemey.” 

, But, *i& oft Aforotofo to, ifcfiSlifonution, if it be 
true that it i» bettor fo see | fkutompfeto a hurry than 
not to »** it afr *Ikrtib$MrotafcUwjMjfc now take excur¬ 
sions of which have dreamed a 

'few, years ago, need net fie'deterred by the want of 
sufficient time from visiting Jersey The island is not 
so large, and a very good idea may be obtained of it in 
four or five days Making St. Helier’s the head¬ 
quarters, a day may be given to the east coast and 
Mount Orgueil Castle; another may be given to the 
west, and two may be devoted to the rocks, caves, and 
bays of the north coast. The drives across the island 
will give tome idea of its beauty and fertility; while 
the return to St. Helier’B each evening will be com¬ 
paratively easy, as the greatest distance from the town 
cannot exceed eight miles. 

And here we may mention one circumstance which 
has done much to open up Jersey to the inspection of 
the visiter—the new military roads across the island, 
and round it, which'were made about twenty years ago. 
Mr. Inglis says, it is impossible to gain any accurate 
notion of the interior ot Jersey by following the great 
roads only; and speaking of the curious old winding 
island-roads, he says,—' 1 By the stranger who visits 
Jersey these roads are altogether untravelled; and even 
m the little guide-books which from tune to- time have 
been written,—very nice little books in many respects 
—there is no counsel given to follow these roads; nor 
any mention made of them, excepting as roads which 
have been entirely superseded by the better and more 
modern communications.” 

But we must recollect that Mr. Inglis had a fine eye 
for scenery; he loved to linger in secluded, quiet, out- 
of-the-way spots, and, like a genuine traveller, cared 
but httle for personal inconvenience These roads are 
specimens of ingenuity in the art of making tortuous 
paths, and there are many who, after taking his advice, 
and puzzling themselves wandering hither and thither, 
would return disappointed. “ Once plunge,” he admits 
himself, “ into these bye-ways, and you cannot tell when 
yon may emerge from them Their number i* almost 
unaccountable, they branch off at all angles; and it 
sometimes happens that the shade is so deep, and the 
•banks so high, to say nothing of the windings,—that 
one may walk for miles without having any opportunity 
of judging where one is, or in what directum one has 
been moving ” Dr Scholefteld, in Mr. Ingils’s book, 
expresses himself less partially, but more justly, about 
these old roads than Mr. Inglia does. One object in 
the construction of the old roads was to puzzle pirates, 
or an enemy, in former days, and retard or obstruct 
their attempts to conquer the island. Speaking of*tlte 
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[View of Mount Orgueil Castle—Women gathering Sea-weed ] 


lofty embankments, Dr Scholefielrl says that they 
“ prevent both sun and air from penetrating- the quag¬ 
mires, called roads, that lie between them, and which, 
being no longer wanted as defences against the inva¬ 
sions of the French, seem at present to serve no other 
purpose than to preserve unmolested, during half the 
year, those fetid and unwholesome airs that are gene¬ 
rated irom the slow decomposition of an exuberant 
foliage ” Though the new roads have been of immense 
benefit, especially to the Jersey agriculturist, there was 
a fierce, though ineffectual, opposition to their con¬ 
struction ! 

The old roads are extremely narrow, and are almost 
all over-arched with trees In winter they are dark and 
wet, and the air m them is damp but in summer they 
afford a protection from the heat of the sun. The 
visiter of Jersey, while keeping mainly to the new and 
open roads, which are excellent, may diverge occasion¬ 
ally into the bye-paths “It is in such walks that you 
will see the cows, celebrated all over the world, breed¬ 
ing for export, and the loaded trees, blooming with 
blossom, or bent with the fruit, to be afterwards con¬ 
verted into the great export of the island. I should 
'ike much to know how many miles of these old roads 
Jersey Contains. Considering their numerous branches 
and sinuosities, and the diameter of the island which 
they intersect, I should guess their whole extent to be 
not less than from 900 to 400 miles; and several per¬ 
sons with whom 8 have spoken, and who are well ac¬ 
quainted with the island, consider this to be greatly 
below the truth*." 

The first day’s excursion may be given to the east 
coast of Jersey. Quitting 8t. Heller’s, and passing St 
Saviour’s, we may visit La Hougue Bie; and from 
thence pass on to Mount Orgueil Castle, and its neigh¬ 
bour, the little town or village of Gorey, the seat of the* 
Jersey oyster-fishery. Mount Orgueil Castle (Orguetl 
is lofty or proud) hss some interesting recollections 
connected with it. Here, for a time, lived eCharles II. 
during the days of his wandering, before he came to 
that throne, the possession of which he so grossly abused, 
and here for three years was impngoned one of the 
victjmf of ther ignorance and evil passion of the age, 

• . • JnglM, voli i., p. 42. 


William Prynne Prynne was the victim of bigotry, 
yet he himself had much of the bigot in his spirit and 
prejudices In a petition to the House of Commons, 
in 1641, he complains that he was sent from Carnarvon 
Castle to Jersey “ in a bruised shipwTackt vessel, full ot 
leakes, and after foureteem weekes voyage in the winter 
season, through dange(ous stormes and seas, which 
spoyled most of his stuffe and bedding, and threatening 
often shipwreck to him, he arrived at the Baid isle, and 
was conveyed close prisoner into Mont Orgatde Castle f 
Yet this heroic and dauntless sage of the law, who lor 
the freedom of his speech and writing was fined, put in 
the pillory, had his ears cropped, and was sent from 
prison to prison, makes it one of his complaints in hu> 
petition that some of tus fellojr-pnsoners and passengers 
to Jersey were Roman Catholics, with whom he was 
compelled to associate 1 Inglis says that while Prynne 
was in Mount Orgueil Castle he celebrated it m verse, 
and entitled hts poem “ A poetical description of Mount 
Orgueil Castle* m the Isle of Jersey, interlaced with 
some brief meditations from its rocky steep, and lofty 
situation.’’ But Inglis doubtless quoted the title at 
second hand. The book is perhaps scarce, at least there 
is not a copy of it amongst Prynne’s works in the 
Library of the British Museum. In a catalogue of his 
works, printed by his t bookseller in 1643, two bouks 
are set down as having been composed m Mount 
Orgueil Castle One has this titleMount Orgueil; ’ 
or Divine and Profitable Meditations raised from the 
Contemplation of these three leaves of Nature's volume 
—1 Rocks 2 Seas 8 Gardens. With a poem of 
the Soul's Complaint against the Body, and comfort¬ 
able Cordials against the diBoomforts of imprisonment,"i 
In the preface to the catalogue of his works from whence 
this title is copied, it is said “ If thou reap any infor¬ 
mation, consolation, reformation, or edification by any , 
of these publications, let the author esyoy thy prayers 
and just respite, and hip stationer thy eustom.’’ 

Mount Orgueil Castle Is the most ancient of the forti¬ 
fications of Jersey; it has “ seen service” in its day 
How long it existed previous to the reign of King John 
is not known—at that time it was enlarged end strength¬ 
ened. The rocky headland on which it stands, whose 
lofty appearance hue given origin to the name, juts out" 
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into the sea, separating Grouville Bay and St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s Bay, which occupy the greater part of the eastern 
side of Jersey. “Whether seen from land or from sea. 
Mount Orgueil is well entitled to the appellation of an 
imposing rum. In many parts the wadla are jet entire; 
but in other places, massive as thay are, they have 
yielded to the pleasure of time, and the mantle of ivy, 
which in most parts hangs fromstheir very summits, is 
in fine unison With the grey tint of age that here and 
there is seen where the walls are bare, and with the 
loop-holes and ‘ rents that time has made.’ The 
ascent to the summit is somewhat toilsome,—but onto 
is amply repaid for the labour of it by the magnificence 
of the prospect It embraces several of the bays which 
lie on eftlter side,—the nChly wooded range of heights, 

• that girds the central parts of the island,—the village 
[of Gorey] far below, with its harbour and shipping,— 
the whole expanse of sea,—and the distant coast of 
France*” The cathedral of Coutance in Normandy 
can be distinguished on dear days 

As the first day’s excursion was directed towards the 
east side of the island, the second day’s may be towards 
the west Starting from St. Helier s, we may cross the 
bay of St Aubin’s, either by a boat when the tide is 
full, over the fine hard sand when the tide is low, or 
walking or driving by the road which curves round the 
heud of the bay, within a short distance of high-water 
mark This road leads to the little decayed town of 
St Aubin’s, which has given name to the bay, and 
which lies opposite to St. Heller’s. St Aubin’s was 
once the chief town of Jersey In Falle’s time the 
harbour of St Aubm's was reckoned the beBt in the 
island, aud the principal shipping trade was carried on 
from thence “Nothing can be sweeter than the situa¬ 
tion of St Aubin, partly skirting the shore, and partly 
lying on the rocky and well-wooded heights, that from 
the backs of the houses drop perpendicularly into the 
sea, and backed and surrounded on three sides by a 
very fertile, and yet a picturesque country To the 
lover of quiet and seclusion, St Aubin is just such a 
place a& might be chosen among a thousand ” The 
town is composed mainly of a Bteep straggling street, 
which drops down from an eminence towards the sea 
A pier projects from a rock on which there is a fortress. 
At low water the rock.and harbour are left dry, but at 
high water there is a depth of thirty feet within the 
pier Mr Inglis says he spent two or three days de¬ 
lightfully in the neighbourhood of “ this secluded vil¬ 
lage,” as he terms St Aubin’s; the surrounding country 
is beautiful and diversified, and the views across the 
bay excellent The high cliffs afford a shelter from 
the breeze, for Jersey is seldom without a tolerably stiff 
one “ a perfectly calm day even in summer is rare, 
and, generally speaking, even the finest weather may 
be called blowy weather." 

From St Aubin’s, the rq<id leads across the neck of 
land which forms lira western side of St Aubin’s Bay, 
and passing the head of St. Brelade's Bay, and close by 
St Brelade’s Church, terminates at the western side of 
the island. Before taking this road, it would be advis¬ 
able to diverge southerly, down the road which leads 
to Noirmont Point, the extreme point of St. Aubirfs 
Bay: the scenery is excellent. Returning to St. Aubin’s, 
the road to St. Brelade’s will also be found to present 
many interesting points of view—the bay inclosed by 
rock and wood, and the old church on the verge of (tie 
sea. St. Brelade’s Bay is one of the many bays, creeks, 
and coves, of various dimensions, which indent the cir¬ 
cumference of Jersey; and though not the most remark¬ 
able, is a singular and interesting spot The church 
stands on the western side of the bay, the Churchyard 
being washed by the sea at high water. “ The whole 
building,” saya Mr. Plees, “is small, very plain, both 
* Isgiii’iChaaasiWaadfcvei,h p, 


internally and externally; it has neither spire nor tower, 
but over the nave it re roofed like a house. There is 
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indeed a round turret, that rises from the ground, but 
which is built m a nook, and ascends only to a small 
belfry*.” One of the old chapels of the island, which 
are stated to be anterior in the date of their erection to 
the churches, is m St. Brelade's churchyard. It is the 
only one in tolerable preservation. It was called, says 
Plees, La Chapelle i* p&cheura “ St. Brelade’s Bay,” 
he adds, “ is a semicircular basin, the regular contour 
of which is broken on its eastern side by n projecting 
mass of rocks, by which a second curve is made, form 
mg a smaller bay The valley ia a atenl spot, scantily 
strewed over with meagre blades of grass, yet a species 
of ground-rose creeps over the sandy surface. The 
flower resembles the common dog-rose, and is delight¬ 
fully fragrant.” “The shores of this bay,” says Mr 
Inglis, “are sloping, as are all the southern shores of 
the island, and are everywhere covered with a small 
ground-rose, of the finest colour, and emitting all the 
fragrance of the ‘rose d’amour.’ Excepting in the 
southern parts of Bavaria, I have never observed this 
rose elsewhere than in Jersey.” 

St. Ouen'a Bay occupies nearly the whole of the 
western side of Jersey, forming a curve between four 
and five miles in length. There is nothing, however, 
remarkable on this side of the island It the dav is not 
too far spent, the excursion may be extended to the 
north-western extremity oi the island, to visit Cape 
Grosnez and Plemont Point But the northern coast 
of Jersey is worthv of having one or two days exclu¬ 
sively devoted to it; The bay of St Onen presents a 
large, flat, sandy tract, which is exposed to all the fury 
of the western gales. Part of the bay is said by Fall* 
to have been a fertile valley, in which grew an actual 
forest of oaks, but was submerged about the end of the 
15th or beginning of the 16th century. He also men¬ 
tions that the inhabitants had a traditional behef that 
the irruption of the sea was a judgment from heaven, 

• Pleas’* account of Jersey (Southampton, 4to., 1817) » a vary 
good and painstaking description of the islasd, though it is inter¬ 
larded with trite, puerile,« inappropriate remarks, after the fashion 
to exquisitely ridiculed in Wafeglsa Irving’* ‘ History of New 
Voik,' . * * 
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on account of the plundering of soma Spanish vessel or 
vessels wrecked on the coast. About the centre of the 
bay, not far from St. Ouen’s church, is a sheet of fresh 
water, being a portion of some open meadows over¬ 
flowed by the junction of several nvulets, and forming 
a shallow lake. 

There are the scanty remains of an old castle or fort 
at Cape Grosnez, which was one of the ancient defences 
of the island. 

Dr. M'Culloch says (first volume of the Geological 
Society’s Transactions) that the cliffs of the northern 
shore of Jersey are m general about an hundred feet 
in height, though some cKife are more than double that 
height. Plemont Point, not far from, Grosnez, affords 
an instance of the latter. The promontory of Plemont 
is so deeply intersected on each side as to be joined to 
the main land by a very narrow wthmus; a bridge is 
thrown across the ravine. “ Plemont has long been 
celebrated for its caves, which are marine excavations 
in the lower part ot a rocky hill, they are chiefly on 
the western side of a small inlet, of which the eastern 
point is formed by the promontory of Plemont. The 
usual descent to those caverns is on this side, the de¬ 
clivity ib safe, though steep.” 

There are other caves i» the singular and interesting 
cove or inlet of Grfeve de Lecq, eastward a short distance 
trom Plemont Mr Plees advises that “ All the caves 
should be reconnoitred by water, and not by land 
With a boat from Grove de Lecq, it would be easy to 
land close to every opening in the cliffs ; it would avoid 
the scrambling over masses of rock, or winding along 
narrow paths that skirt the edges of precipices, and 
thus the caves might be viewed before the receding tide 
would admit ot proceeding to them by land Great 
caution would, however, be necessary a good oiling 
must be preserved in doubling any of the sharp ledges, 
as m general strong currents and broken water are pre¬ 
valent near those angles, especially towards low ebbj 
when many sunken rocks become dangerous that are 
well covered when the tide rises.” 

“ Greve do Lecq,” says Mr Tnghs, “ is not a bay 
but a cove , and to my mind realizes the precise mean¬ 
ing of the word,—such as 1 have been used to affix to 
it, when in perusing the voyages of old uavigators I 
have read that the vessel put into a deep and sheltered 
cove, in some uninhabited island, in search of wood 
nnd water. Such is Grfcve de Lecq approached 
through a narrow and deep valley of a wild but beau¬ 
tiful aspect, bounded by nearly perpendicular cliffs, and 
offering, alike in its form, and situation, and general 
features, a perfect picture of a solitary island cove- 
here, loo, the sea has worn caves among the rocks, and 
here, on a fine summer evening, when the sun flames 
up the narrow valley, gilding the broad-leaved fern, 
and the clumps of oak that checker the slopes, and 
when all is still, but the low plash of the little waves, 
one may linger m the csnviction that no island of more 
distant seas oilers a sweeter scene.” 

From Grhve de Lecq to Boulay Bay is a distance of 
between six. and seven miles. In this distance “ many 
interesting spots will be found by the traveller who 
makes a circuit of the whole coasf, and the lover of 
caverns will find abundant room for the indulgence of 
his curiosity” The sea rises to a great height on the 
northern coast, and dashing with violence on the cliffs, 
works out those excavations, Boulay Bay is capacious, 
and there is a considerable depth of water m it when 
the other bays of the island are dry. The idea of con¬ 
structing a naval station here has been repeatedly agi¬ 
tated , and Plees says that if St. Heller’s had not been 
so flourishing a town, the chief town of Jersey might 
have been placed on Boulay Bay. The bay is “ re- 
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We may now close the description of the coasts of 
Jersey by mentioning Rozel, one of the Bweetest of the 
island bays, and a favourite resort of picnic parties. 
Rozel Harbour is a short distance trom Boulay Bay, 
at the north-east corner of the island; a few fishermen’s 
houses are scattered on the beach. St Catherine’s 
Bay and Grouvilfe Bay have been already mentioned. 
The oyster beds, the .resort of the fishermen of Gorey, 
lie off the eastern Bide of the island; one bed is about 
two miles off the land, nearly opposite Mount Orgueil 
Castle, but the grand depdt is nearer the French coast. 
It is from the Gorey fishery that the Colchester oyster 
market is chiefly supplied 


The manners and customs of the peopl^of Jersey 
have been undergoing great changes during the pre- r 
sent century, and especially of late years. Flees, 
writing twenty years ago, says, “ In the country, not¬ 
withstanding late innovations, we not unfrequently 
meet the old farther, with his large cocked hat, and thin 
qutue A la Fran fata, and among females the short 
jacket or bed-gown, and coarse red petticoat, still form 
a prevalent though declining costume.” Sixteen years 
later, Mr. Inglis, in speaking ot the careful and pe¬ 
nurious spirit of the Jersey people, says, “ Neither is 
there much outlay in the articles of dress Many of the 
habiliments both of the men and women are of worsted, 
which has been subjected to the knitting needle, and 
not only stockings and shawls, but petticoats, and even 
small clothes, are of this material,—the produce of 
domestic industry. Men’s clothes, too, are frequently 
fashioned at home, though not universally, and it is a 
curious fact I have to mention, that the country tailors 
are all women A Jerseyman would consider the occu¬ 
pation of a tailor beneath him, and this trade is there¬ 
fore, in the country, in the handB of the females A 
female tailor receives bil pgr day.” But fashion, and 
a love of display, have been stealing over the country- 
people , and both male and female are to be found 
dropping into St Heller’s, to have at least their clothes 
for Sunday made in the neatest and tlie newest style 

Again, Mr. Flees mentions the disinclination of the 
Jersey people to “ turn out for a walk,” or a short ex¬ 
cursion, and thus assigns a reason for it —“The beau¬ 
tiful bay of St. Aubin's is well adapted for exclusions 
on the water, but those do not seem to attract the town 
inhabitants, nor are they more inclined to frequent the 
walks that the vicinity presents. It will not, perhaps, 
be difficult to account for this matteittion to amuse¬ 
ments that give great interest to a country town in 
England Hardly any ot the Jersey natives are with¬ 
out country relatives. mon rousm and ma cousine con¬ 
nect half the families of the island visits of a few days 
or weeks to friends at a distance are therefore preferred 
to the pleasure of diurnal perambulations.” 

This is confiuned by JV^r. Inglis, who says, how¬ 
ever,—“ they talk of constructing a promenade, but 
I really do not think the inhabitants deserve it. Both 
to the west and to the east of the town there is a long 
stretch of fine hard sand, at all times fit for a pro¬ 
menade, unless at full spring tides; and yet one may 
gW there, at any .hour of the day, without seeing a 
single individual profiting by the advantages offered by 
nature. Why, then, put art in requisition to create a 
luxury which will certainly he unappreciated by the m- 
hrintants? Jersey is not sufficiently continental in ua 
tastes to relish a public promenade; and yet one would 
think this is a taste which it would not be difficult to 
acquire, for it includes in it the desire of seeing and of 
being seen: and certainly it is felt to be a great conve¬ 
nience to the traveller, on almost every part of the conti¬ 
nent, who desires to learn something of the general aspect 
af the,population of a town, to have only to ask the road 
to the public walk, ta tkWulewkffiU paiUt, or prado.” 
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But since this was written, art has been put into 
requisition to create the luxury of u promenade, it re¬ 
mains to be seen how far the inhabitants will appre¬ 
ciate the luxury. No less than two subscription pro¬ 
menades arc at present contending' for patronage To 
be sure, a subscription promenade is pot precisely the 
kind of promenSde ot which Mr Inglls speaks; and 
the manner m which the proprietors of these prome¬ 
nades appeal to the public shows the class to whom 
they look for support. One is a “ marine promenade,’’ 
temptingly described us “ recherckb grounds, where the 
distingues of the island meet to enjoy the healthful and 
luxurious breezes of the sea,” the other is a “ musical 
piomenade, now open under the most distinguished 
p.itronag6>>forming a centre of re-union where the 
''fashionable world of Jersey may meet to enjoy the 
advantages of social intercourse ” In connexiflu with 
the Marine Promenade, bathing-machines have been 
established, and an omnibus, for a trifling additional 
sum, conveys the bathers to and from tneir residences 
The majority of visiters to both, however, are strangers 
On Sunday, almost all the real Jersey people are to 
be seen walking on the Pier, or on the road to Fort 
Regent 

One remarkable custom still exists in nearly all its 
pristine vigour, for the wants of the inhabitants uphold 
it This is the collection of the sea-weed, which serves 
both as manure and fuel Dr M'Culloch, in his geo¬ 
logical tour over Jersey, found no trace of lime Falle 
mentions the want, and describes the substitution of 
sea-weed Plees thus amplifies the account of Falle — 
“ Though neither chalk, limestone, nor marl has been 
hitherto discovered in the island, yet the divine Goodness 
has not left Jersey without a substitute for manure this 
is sea-weed, of different species of alg®, all called m 
tlie island by the general name of ‘ vraic ’ This marine 
vegetable grows luxuriantly on the rocks round the 
coast It is gathered only at certain times, appoiqted 
by public authority There are two seasons for cutting 
' it—part is dried, and serves for fuel, after which the 
' ashes are used for manure—part is spread, as fresh 
gathered, on the ground, and ploughed m, it is like¬ 
wise scattered, m the same state, over meadow land, 
and la said to promote the growth of grass It may, 
perhaps, have tins effect^ but as the solar heat in sum¬ 
mer tune, and the frequent stormy winds, soon parch 
it, some of its salutary influence seems likely to be lost, 
and it appears probable that a slight sprinkling of sea¬ 
water would, though perhaps in a less degree, have a 
similar effect Vraicking is a dangerous employment 
Fatal accidents happen almost every season The boats 
go to a considerable distance from the shore, and return 
deeply laden A sudden squall rises, the currents are 
rapid, and the unwieldy bark is either overset, or 
whelmed beneath the surge.” 

Inglis gives a more cheerful description of vraicking 
The French word varech, equivalent to our general ex¬ 
pression, sea-weed, is in the Jersey dialect “vraic,” there 
aie two seasons for gathering it, summer and winter, 
the days of commencement being appointed by the court , 
each tune about ten days. “ When the vraicking season^ 
begins, those whose families are not n&merous enough 
to collect the needful supply, assist each other, and the 
vraicking parties, consisting of eight, ten, or twelve 
persons, sally forth betimes, from all parts of the island 
to their necessary, laborious, but apparently cheertur. 
work Although a time of labour, it is also a season of' 
merriment ‘vraicking Cakes,’ made ‘of flour, milk, 
and sugar, are plentifully partaken of,—and on the 
carl which accompanies the party to the sea-beach is 
generally &lurig a little cask of something to drink, and 
a suitable supply of eatables Even individual is pro¬ 
vided with a small scythe, to cut the weed from the 
rocks, and with strong leg 'and foot gear. The carts 
proceed as far as the tide will allow them, and boats, 


containing four or six persons, carry the vraickers to 
the more distant rocks, which an -unapproachable in 
any other way • 

“It is truly a busy and a curious scene; at tms sea¬ 
son, at half-tide, or low water, multitudes of carts and 
horses, boats, and vraickers, cover the beach, the rocks, 
and the water; and so anxious are the people to make 
the most of their limited time, that I have often seen 
horsfes swimming, and carta floating—so unwilling are 
the vraickers to be driven from their spoil by the inex¬ 
orable tide. 

“ But this sea-weed is not, as I have said, employed 
solely as manure, but is also used as fuel, and for 
this purpose ft is collected at other times than at the 
regular vraicking seasons, not from the rocks indeed, 
but from the sea beach; for of course some of the weed 
is constantly detaching itself from the rocks, and Is 
borne to the shore by tfie tide The collectgon of this 
sea-weed is a constant employment with those who live 
near the sea-shore, and the produce of their labour is 
either used for fuel, or is stud to those who want it 
At almost all times men, women, and children—but 
chiefly the two latter—are to be seen at this employ¬ 
ment, gathering, or spreading the weed out to dry 
they use a lake, or three-pronged pitch-fork, and a 
wheelbarrow, in which it is carried above high-watei 
mark to be dried*. This is the universal fuel of the 
country, and it makes a hot, if not a cheerful fire 
Coal is scarcely at ail used, and only a very small 
quantity of wood along with the vraic, and this event, 
not universally On feast days only, and family gather 
mgs, a coal fire is lighted in the best parlour” 

Our space precludes us from entering more minutely 
into the customs, characteristics, and general habits oi 
the people of Jersey We will therefore close the present 
Supplement with a few particulars respecting the con¬ 
stitution, laws, and commerce of Jersey. 

Law and justice are made and administered m Jersey 
by two bodies—one, the legislative body, called the 
States, the other, the'judicial body, called the Royal 
Court The Royal Court is composed of a president, 
who is the bailiff'(or as he is popularly called, the badly) 
of Jersey, appointed by the king, and twelve judges, 
elected for life by the people. All heads of families 
paying parochial rates are entitled to vote in the election 
of a judge, and any body may be made a judge who 
can gain as many votes as will ensure his election. The 
legislative body is composed of thirty-six membeis, 
besides the governor and the badly, consisting of 1. 
The twelve judges, who being judges for life, are legis¬ 
lators for life. 2 The rectors of the twelve parishes, 
nominated (with the exception of the Dean) by the 
governor, also legislators for life. 3. The twelve con¬ 
stables of the twelve parishes, elected jiy the people tn- 
ennially The king’s officers and the viscomle ha\c 
also seats m the States, and may Speak, but cannot vote. 

The States cannot be convened without the assent of 
the governor, who has also a veto on its deliberations. 
It originates and passes luws , raises funds for the pub¬ 
lic service, appropriates the revenue, and presides 
generally over the well-being of the island. All acts 
passed by the States, if meant to continue in force more 
than three years, must receive the king's assent 

The Royal Court takes cognizance of all Crimea 
committed in the island. Almost all the laws and cus¬ 
toms, both in criminal and civil cases, owe their origin 
to the Norman feudal system. There is an appeal from 
the Roya! Court to the King in Council. 

The revenue of Jersey arises from the duty on the 
importation of wines and spirits, from harbour dues, 
and from licenses granted to publicans. The salaries of 
the public officers, the expenses of maintaining and 
clothing the island militia, and keeping up the fsland * 
* See the cut at p 432, 
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fortifications, are defrayed by England. These latter 
cost a large sum during the last war. The inhabitants 
of Jersey, from the ages of 17 to 65, are liable to serve 
in the militia. 

The natives of Jersey attach the greatest value to 
their privileges, political and commercial—any attempt 
to interfere with • them producing a ferment m the 
island About the end of 1834, and in the beginning 
of 1835, an erroneous impression was current m Britain 
(arising from an official statement which was afterwards 
discovered to be founded on incorrect data), that a 
large quantity of foreign grain was annually introduced 
into this country, duty free, under the pretence of its 
bong the growth of the Channel Islands. Accord¬ 
ingly notice was given, in the House of Commons, of 
the intention of government to introduce a bill “ to 
prevent the exportation of wheat, the growth of the 
Channel Islands, into England, duty free.’’ This 
created grefat alarm in Jersey and Guernsey. Deputies 
were sent over from the islands to London, ibr the 
purpose of expostulating with the government, and of 
defending the island charters. The great argument on 
which the deputies rested their cause (which they 
pleaded with zeal and earnestness) was, that the privi¬ 
leges of the Channel Islands were bestowed on the 
inhabitants as a reward of their long-tried devotion to 
England, and their successful resistance—“ single- 
handed”—of foreign aggression. This argument was 
adopted by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
which, in 1835, reported on the subject The Com¬ 
mittee say, “ Upon a careful consideration of the whale 
subject, your Committee see no reason to believe that 
the privilege possessed by the Channel Islands, of freely 
importing their produce into this country, has been 
made use of to any material extent, as a means of intro¬ 
ducing foreign corn; and they feel bound to add, that 
it is strenuously denied by the deputies from the islands 
that it has been thus abused even in the smallest de¬ 
gree, and that their assertion has not been opposed by 
any direct proofs, and your Committee are therefore 
of opinion that it would not be expedient to abrogate 
or infringe those privileges which are now enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of these islands, and which were con¬ 
ferred upon them m consideration of the signal service 
which, at various periods of our history, they have ren¬ 
dered to the crown and people of this country ” 
Whatever may have been the value of these services 
thus rendered by the inhabitants of the Channel Islands 
to “ the crown and people of this country,” there can 
be no doubt that the Channel Island people themselves 
are reaping the full benefit of their labours The com¬ 
mercial privileges of Jersey have made Jersey what it 
is Mr Stephen, in an official report to government 
on the Channel Island privileges (May, 1835) says, 

“ The charters of Richard II and of Elizabeth do not 
appear to me toliave much, if any, bearing upon the 
present question [of the importation of corn]. * * * 
The words of Elizabeth's charter are indeed so com¬ 
prehensive, that if fulfilled according to the letter, they 
would exempt the people of Guernsey and Jersey from 
every species of custom, toll, and tribute witlun this 
realm * * * * But the charter of Charles I. is 
more specific and intelligible I quote from the ab¬ 
stract prepared for the Privy Council by the Attorney- 
General in the year 1667, the following passage, amidst 
the enumeration of the privileges which Charles I had 
granted, ‘ Not to pay customs of Or for wares or mer¬ 
chandises, arising or made within the islands, which 
shall be transported into England, for and in aspect of 
the transportation ’ I know not how to assign to this 
language a lower sense than that the intercourse be¬ 
tween the Channel Islands and this kingdom, in the 
goods, produce, and manufactures of the former, should 
•ne placed on the footing of the coasting trade ” 

The advantage of being " placed on the footing of 
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the coasting trade” will appear, when we recollect (In 
the words of Mr. Ingiis) that “Jersey is a free port, 
ail articles of foreign produce, not contraband, being 
imported ffee of duty; a privilege which not only 
lessens the price of provisions to the inhabitants, but 
diminishes in arf important degree the cost of ship¬ 
building and outfit, and consequently gets as a stimulus 
to trade, and is a sipirce of direct profit to the mer¬ 
chant” Mr. Ingiis further affirms, that “ the con¬ 
sumption of the island [Jersey] is supplied from foreign 
countries, while the produce of the island, raised upon 
untaxed land, and with cheap labour, is sent to the 
British ports, with the same advantages as if the vessels 
and cargoes were British.” Mr Frean, a corn-factor 
of Plymouth, said the same thing to the Committee of 
the House of Commons inquiring into thef corn trade 
of the Channel Islands. He was aBked, “ Have you' 
the means of knowing of what kind of corn the bread 
usually consumed in Jersey is made from?"—“ I be¬ 
lieve,” he replug “ it is made principally from foreign 
corn.” “ The consumption of the island—the consump¬ 
tion of bread in the island is chiefly that made from 
foreign corn ?”—“ Yes, they can sell their own produce 
at so much greater profit ” 

Although it is clear enough that the people of the 
Channel Islands are very considerably the better for 
their privileges, it is but fair to give what may be con¬ 
sidered as their own view of the matter. The bailiff of 
Guernsey, Daniel de Lisle Brock, Esq, m a letter 
written m April, 1835, says, “ The Ibur islands do not 
contain 25,000 acres fit for cultivation, meadows, or¬ 
chards, and gardens, included. How can this, with 
any man of reflection, be held up as an object of jea¬ 
lousy to the landholders, many of whom are owners of 
estates to a larger extent 9 Our connexion With Eng¬ 
land can, indeed, in no way be injurious to her, her 
commodities, produce, and manufactures are freely ad¬ 
mitted, to an extent exceedihg tenfold the value of our 
produce, which she so reluctantly takes in return Eng¬ 
land trades with no part of the world so advantageously 
as with the islands, in proportion to their extent The 
goods exported by her to the islands amount to at least 
500,0001, while the produce she takes back does not 
amount to 120,0001., mutt we receive all, and tend 
iidthmg back P ” 

Wc mpy conclude in the woreft of Mr Ingiis •—“ The 
privileges of Jersey are great and invaluable, impossible 
to be enjoyed without producing important beneflts 
upon the people who enjoy them. Here, the tax- 
gatherer’s knock is unknown; here, a year’s poor rates 
are paid by a wealthy man, with a sum that would not 
furnish him with a dinner in England here, if we say 
to a shopkeeper, 'the article is dear,’ we are not 
answered, ‘It is owing to the high duty, Sir; I get 
nothing by it •’ here a man may sit down to a well- 
spread table covered with foreign, colonial, and British 
produce and manufacture*and see not one article for 
which he has paid anything beyond the price of produce 
and labour, and the trader’s profit. But these privileges- 
are necessary to the prosperity of the Channel Islands. 
Without them their population would dwindle away, 
«nd trade would languish, property fall m value, and 
thus depopulated, moneyless, and nerveless, they would 
fall a prey to France on the outbreaking of a war, an 
event which, if it be the policy of England to avert, can 
be averted only by protecting the privileges—guarding 
against the abuse of them, and thus encouraging the 
prosperity, and consequently the patriotism and loyalty, 
of those who enjoy them.” 
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[Glcanen of the Pontine Marshes ] 

The whole of the Campagna, or Plain of Rome, from rafale, looking; more like n fortiess than a peaceful 
the Tiber to the mountains on the fionticr of the farm-house 

Neapolitan kingdom, is marshy, and during the sum- Smiling under a clear blue sky, and lit up by a glo- 
mer months most unhealthy ; but the southern part of nous summer sun, this great flat, though monotonous, 
this tract, called, par excellence , the “ Paludi ” (or the is for a while pleasant to look upon Green and smooth, 
marshes) is more particularly distinguished for its in- it is. not unlike many parts of Cambridgeshire, or the 
salubuty From Torre Trs! Ponti to Tersaxma, a dis- more open parts of the fens of ^Lincolnshire, but the 
tance of twenty-five miles, the land is low and flat, and same causes—an insufficient drainage, and the vicinity 
'in some parts, both inland at the foot of the mountains of stagnant waters, which in England produce ague, 
*and near the sea-shore, covered with water In breadth here, in a hotter climate, generate malaria fevers of the 
from the sea-line to the Apennines, the district vanes worst description Hence, beyond a few fumilies whose 
from ten to twelve miles, and on this wide expanse theie chief occupation is taking caie of herds of buffaloes 
is scarcely a hillock, scarcely a tree, it is traversed by* and wild cattle that range the waste, there is no fixed 
a noble road, as straight as an arrow; the high-road population in the Pontine marshes In an early num- 
from Rome to Naples, running in part over the cele- ber of our Magazine (Vol I,p 190) we have given 
brated Via Appia, which was laid down m the time of an account of the management of the greut farms of 
the Roman republic, about three centuries before thl the Muremma, and the same description holds good for 
Christian era In travelling along this road, the eye these Paludi, which are but a part of the Maremmu, 
ranges over a rich expanse of pasture <md corn lands, and are submitted to the same system of agriculture 
the cultivated part, however, bearing but a small pro- About the end of October, when the great heats of 
portion to the pasturage. Not a hedge, not a fence of summer, which render the plain unhealthy, have ceased, 
any kind, occurs for many mile9, the limits of the vast the poor and laborious peasants of the Apennines come 
farms being merely marked by termini , or stones sunk down from their mountains in banda and perform the 
in the ground. Scarcely a human habitation is to be necessary labours Some few stay till Muy, but in 
seen, except at very wide intervals a large gloomy general they return as soon as they have finished Uieif 
Voi. vl ax 
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ploughing ami sowing At harvest-time, which occur*, 
about the middle ot June, they descend again to the 
low country, and our engraving represents the arrival 
of a faimlv party with all its baggage and appurtenances 
'!hc Migrating is copied from the design of a German 
ii i i-r. Robot t, in a colection recently published at Berlin, 
and who has given the scene with admirable truth and 
nature. We have often seen its very counterpart in 
crossing the Pontine Marshes, the same cumbrous cart, 
with its yoke of fierce-looking buffaloes, and its motley 
loud, the same picturesque costumes, that make the 
women look as it they had walked out of a picture by 
some old Italian master, the same gambols, the same 
zampogna, or bagpipe, an instrument, by the way, quite 
as common m all the mountainous districts of southern 
Italy as ever it could have been in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land. ItiB,common lor a family to move with nil its mem- 
beis, from the hinny grandfather to the infant in arms, 
and to carry all their simple household goods and move¬ 
able property with them The senior ot the part acts as 
“ cuporale,” or head man, arranges the job with the factor 
or farmer, and receives the wages of his children and 
grandchildren When they reach the scene of their 
operations they unload their cur, and sometimes set up 
a rude sort of tent to shade them at their meals, and 
piotect them from the dews at night This care, how¬ 
ever, is not always taken, and many of them eat and 
sleep without any shelter, spreading their blankets on 
the bare ground They sometimes make temporary 
bills of bulrushes and canes, which grow to a pro¬ 
digious height in the more marshy parts of the plain 
A he re tile soil is very damp, we have sometimes seen 
these huts set upon poles at tile height of six or eight 
feet from the ground The occupants, who only use 
them tor sleeping, climb up and enter by an aperture, 
which is rather hole than a door-way • a structure of 
this kind looks like a gigantic bee hive, or an Imban 
wigwam set upon stilts 

In the day-time, while the men and Women are all at 
work, the children, wheie there ore any, are carried 
u-field, mid set down on the ground near the reapers, 
tor wolves are not untrequent visiters in these marshes. 
The peculiar way of Bwaddling infants, which is com¬ 
mon in all the south of the Peninsula, has not escaped 
our artist’s attention The little creatures are bound 
and wiapped round and round, until, in their lower 
extremities, the) look like Egyptian mummies Though 
this practice, by which the legs are confined and allowed 
no play, should not scein a very judicious one, the 
peasant', and fhe lazzarom of Naples, among whom it is 
equally prevalent, are, generally speaking, a remarkably 
fine-legged generation The spare food and the hard 
lite led by these poor mountaineers, have been accurately 
desenbed in the article to which we havcbefoie leferred 
Although, putting the best face on a bad business, they 
arrive piping and daiftiqg, it if seldom that they can 
letuin til the same me try mood, the malaria fever being 
pretty sure to seize one-halt of them more ot less vio¬ 
lently As soon as the corn is cut, the reapers make 
all the haste they can horn the pestilential flat, which, 
by the month ot July, becomes so dangerous that tew 
or none will venture to remain in the fields by night 
The livid aspect of those few families that are bound to 
the spot is indeed a shocking proof of its unwholesome- 
liess We remember lew things more pathetic thun 
the reply that one of these walking Bpectres made to a 
traveller who was struck with the abundant sources of 
disease, and the sickly appearance of thes people 
“ How do you manage to live here?” (Come nvxve gut), 
said the stranger, (Signor, « muore), « Sir, we die ’’ I 
Some of these parties of reapers have many miles to 
travel before they reach their homes on the healthy 
‘mountains They walk along m troops, the healthy 
supporting the sickly for it is only a few of the better 


soil that can command the luxury of riding in a buffalo- 
car These vehicles are of the most primitive or rudest 
description one solid piece of wood, roughly hewed, 
forms axle-tree end axles, and upon this the wheels 
revolve with a fearful noise ot which our word creak¬ 
ing” conveys no idea they scream, shriek, and groan. 
We have often heard (them at more than a mile’s dis¬ 
tance The beasts that draw them are the most sulky 
and savage of all domesticated quadrupeds, and are 
sometimes known to throw down their driver and press 
him to death The strength of this species of buffalo, 
which attains its highest perfection in the low maishy 
lands of the Roman and Neapolitan slates, is, however, 
prodigious A pair of them will draw an qproense car 
heavily laden over the roughest roads, and across the) 
tied of a river, it necessary, with the water over their 
shoulders On such occasions they keep their snouts 
erect, and above the water, blowing like hippopotami 
In many parts'of the country, where there are no 
bridges to cross the numerous mountain streams, all 
communication would he interrupted at certain seasons 
of the year, if it were not for the strength and aquatic 
habits of these animals. 


OBSOLETE PUNISHMENTS 

Amomu the remarkable changes which have taken place 
of late years, may be mentioned the entire extinction of 
those punishments, which, about the middle ot the last 
century, were inflicted on minor offenders, many petty 
offences being then visited by distinct species of punish¬ 
ment, now obsolete. In tills age of civilization and 
refinement, a female is not sentenced to the ducking- 
stool, the brank, or the whirligig, so common in ancient 
times—and we do not now hear in our courts of justice 
of a culprit being subjected' to the peine fort el dure, or 
tying the thumbs as means of making him plead The 
following may be considered as a few of the most curious , 
obsolete (tuuisbiuents to which we find allusions in some f 
of our ancient writers, and also iu the works of .Sir 
Waiter Scott In a few years they tnay be perhaps s t > 
entirely forgotten, that the allusions to thun will not 1 >p 
comprehended # 

The uooden Horse —Riding the wooden horse was 
a military punishment formeily much used in dilteieirt 
seivices The wooden horse, according to Captain 
Grose (Military Antiquities, 100), was made of planks 
nailed together, so as to form a sharp ridge or angle 



about eight or nine feet long, this ridge represented the 
back of the horse, which was supported by four posts oi 
legs about six or seven feet high, placed on a stand 
made moveable by truckles, to complete the itsein- 
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blance, a head and tail were added When a soldier was 
sentenced either by a court-martial or by a command¬ 
ing officer to ride this horse, he was placed on the back 
with his hands tied behind him, and frequently to 
increase the punishment, had muskets tied to Ins legs, 
to prevent, as was jocularly said, the h^rsc from kicking 
him oiF This punishment was chiefly inflicted on the 
infantry, who weae supposed unused to ride The remains 
of a wooden horse were standing o* the parade at Ports¬ 
mouth in 1760, but its use has been long discontinued, 
being considered a punishment very injurious to the 
men This punishment is alluded to by Sir Walter 
Scott m the 4th chapter of ‘Old Mortality,’ where 
Halliday says, “ We’ll have him to the guard-house, and 
teach him to ride the colt foaled of an acorn, with a 
biace of cvalunes at each foot to keep him steady ” 

{ The Ganlelope —This was a common military punish¬ 
ment for theft, and was practised in two ways, one of 
which was called running the Gantelope or Gantlet, for 
the latter, the regiment was formed six deep, the ranks 
opened and faced inwards. Each man*being provided 
with a switch, the offender, naked to the waist, passed 
through the ranks, preceded by a serjeaut, the point of 
whose reversed halbert was pointed to his breast, to 
prevent his running too fast, and as he thus passed, 
every soldier gave him a stripe This being found 
inconvenient, the other mode was used, which was to 
tic the offender to four halberts, thiee in a triangle and 
a fourth across, to keep the offender outside, the regi¬ 
ment then filed off, and u cat-o’-mne-tails was placed 
in the hands of the first man, who, after giving the 
culprit a lash, put down the cat and passed on, which 
was repeuted by every mau till all hod passed, but this 
being considered ns degrading soldiers to executioners, 
the practice was discontinued 

Of this punishment in the navy, Mr Ingrain (one of 
the survivors in the wreck of the Royal George) gave 
the writer a similar account, except that the master-at 
arms with a drawn cutlass was substituted toi the 
serjeaut with a reversed halbert This punishment Aaa 
generally ordered in the navy tor thieving 
, The Picket —This was a punishment usually inflicted 
on cavalry and artillery A long post being driven 
into the ground, the delinquent was ordered to mount 
a stool near it, when his right hand was fastened to a 
hook in the post by a noose round his wrist drawn iTp 
as high as it could be stretched, a stump, the height 
of the stool, with its end cut to a round and blunt point, 
was driven into the ground near the post, and the stool 
being taken away, the bare heel of the sufferer was 
made to rest on the stump, which, though it did not 
bicak the skin, put ban to great torture, the only means 
of relief being by resting his weight on his wrist, the 
paiu ol which soon became intolerable The usual 
tune of so standing, was a quarter of an hour, but fre¬ 
quently the culprit was sentenced to a longer period, 
however, from the serious consequences which often 
resulted from this mode of pflnishmcnt, it was disused 
In Spain, it was practised as one of the tortures of the 
Inquisition 

Boring the Tongue —Captain Grose says that only 
one corporal punishment could be inflicted on an officer 
This was boring the tongue with a hot iron for bias-* 
phemy, a punishment that remuned*m force till the 
time of Queen Anne 

The Drunkard's Cloak —In the time of the Com¬ 
monwealth, the magistrates of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
punished drunkards by making them carry a tub, called 
the drunkard’s cloak. This tub we^ worn bottom 
upwards, there being a hole at the bottom for the head, 
and two smaller holes in the sides for the hands to pass 
through, and thus ridiculously attired, the delinquent 
was made to walk through the streets of the town, for 


as long a tune as fhe magistrates thought proper to order, 
according to the grossness of the offence 



The Cucking Stool, or Tumbrel —Of this, Lord Chief 
Baron Cotnyns says in his ‘ Digest of the Law’—“The 
tumbrel, or trebuchet, is an instrument foi the punish¬ 
ment of women that scold or are unquiet, now called a 
cucking-stool ” It was deemed in the Court of King's 
Bench m the time of Elizabeth that the pillory mid 
tumbrel ought to be provided by the lord of each liberty. 

In Manning and Bray’s ‘ Surreyvol i p 313, the 
cucking-stool is thus described —“A post was set up 
in a poml, across this post was placed a tuusverse beam, 
turning on a swivel with a chair at one end, in which, 
when the culprit wus pioperly placed, that end was 
turned to the pond and let into the water, and this wus 
repeated as often as the vuulence of the distemper 
required” In the town accounts of Kingston-on- 
Thames m 107 1, aie charges for making a cucking- 
stool — 

C i. 

Making i cucking-stool ... 00 

Iron work tor tin. same .... 0 0 

'1 imber tor the sumo . , , 0 (> 

Three brasses fin the same ami three wheels , 0 10 

1 J 4 

And Mr Lysons observes that it must have been 
frequently used, as he finds several entries of money (or 
its repair In the third of Gay's pastorals (‘The bhep- 
herd’s Week') the heroine Sparabilla, who contemplates 
suicide, says — 

“ 1II sjneil me to the poml, whem the I lgh stool 
Oil the long plank hangs o\ r thi muihly pool, 

That stool the iheail of every scolding ipiian " 

And in Wests Poems, published hi 1780, the use of 
this stool is thus described.— 

“ Down m the deep the stool descends, 

But here, at hrst, we miss our ends, 

She muunts again anil ruges more, 

Than ever vixen did befora , 

So throwing water on the tire, 

Will make it burn up but thu higher, 

If so, my friends, pr ly let her tuko 
A second turn into the lake , 

And ruther than your patient lose, 

Thrice and (gain repent the dose, 

No brawling wives, no furious wenches, 

No fire so hot but water quenchu* ” 

The last instance upon record of a person indieted 
for a scold was Mrs Foxby, who was convicted at the 
Maidstone sessions in the yeur 1705 But it appears 
by a letter, published in the ‘Gentleman's Magazine* 
in 1803„ from Mr Nceld to Dr Lettsom, giving an 
account of the prisons in Liverpool, that the cocking, 
or ducking-stool, was not abolished there till after the 
year 1776, where it was the custom to use it on a 

2X2 
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woman’s first admission to the House of Correction 
It was formerly the punishment in almost every country 
town in Cheshire and Lancashire for scolds and brawling 
women, and called a choaking-stool In the same letter 
we find “ that within the memory of persons now living 
a cucking-stool was in the great reservoir in the Green 
Park ’’ 

The Drank —This was a sugar-loaf shaped cap, made 
of iron hooping, with a cross at the top, and a flat piece 
projecting inwards to lay upon the longue, it was put 
upon the heads of scolds, padlocked behind, and a string 
annexed, by which a man led them through the towns 
This pun -ment appears to be more recent than the 
cuckmg-stool!' Brand, m his ‘ History of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,’ states that in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth, scolds were there punished with the brank, and 
that a pair of them are still preserved in the town court 
of that place. Plot also, in his ‘ History of Stafford¬ 
shire,’ describes the brank as having been used at 
Walsall, and Newcastle-under-Lime. In the museum 
at Oxford, one of these curious articles is now exhibited 
in an excellent state of preservation, and from the 
number of instances found of them, they must have 
been in common use, although there is very little 
mention made of them in any law book They vary a 
little in make in different places, but those commonly 
seen are like the annexed cut 



[The Brank ] 

The Whirligig — Formerly, says Captain Gro«e, 
(Mil Ant vol ii. p 111) a very common punishment 
for trifling offences by sutlers, Jews, brawling women, 
and such offenders, was the whirligig—a kind of cir¬ 
cular wooden cage turning on a pivot, and when set 
in motion whirled round with such ninnnng velocity, 
that the delinquent soon became extremely sick 



Burning tn the hand was a punishment inflicted for 
theft till the year 1779, and remained a punishment 
for manslaughter till the beginning of the reign of 
George IV , when it was entirely abolished In recent 
times the iron was frequently not much heated, except 
m bad cases of manslaughter, when, as only one ) ear’s 
imprisonment could be added, the instrument was 
sometimes ettectually heated This punishment was 
always inflicted in open court, in full view of the judge, 
immediately after the trial, at the hack of the dock 
lu many of the old courts may still be seen the iron 


[Sfiteubir j , 

staple, large enough for the fingers, and (he half hand¬ 
cuff on b hinge to hold down the wrist m which the 
culprit’s hand was placed, and burnt with a small 
brand iron on the brawn of the left thumb 

Peine fort et dure —This was anciently the judg¬ 
ment against perspns who refused to plead. The culprit 
was remanded to alow dark room,and laid on his back, 
and heavy weights placed on his breast, with no other 
sustenance than bread and water , he not being allowed 
to eat the day he drank, or to drink the day he ate, and 
he was so to continue till he died. This judgment 
was virtually repealed in 1772, by an Act ot Parliament 
which placed persons who refused to plead m the same 
situation as if they confessed 

Tying the Thumb *.—The “ peine fort et dure ” gave 
place to this practice The thumbs of Che prisoner 
were tied together with whipcord so tight that the pain / 
might compel him to plead, and he was sent away so 
tied, and remained so until his obstinacy was subdued 
This is mentioned by Lord Chief Justice Kelynge in 
the reign of Charles II , and the practice continued in 
the reign of Queen Aline The last instance of tying 
the thumbs in London, was at the Old Bailey, m 1734, 
but we find that it was practised at the Cambridge 
Assizes m (he year 1742 


TROUT-FISHING IN THE BACKWOODS 

[From a Correspouilcat ] 

TnooT-riSHiNo has ever been one of my favourite 
amusements, and in spite of the whining lamentations, 
and the risk of incurring the censure, ot the too-sensi- 
tive and ultra-humane, I must confess that I know 
nothing more delightful than a day’s trout-fishing at 
that soul-gladdening season of the year when Nature s 
voice, speaking in soft southern breezes, reclothes the 
meadows with “ robes of velvet green and golden 
flowers,” and awakens in tlje young-leaved woods and 
glades “ Bweet songs that speak felicity and love ” 
But then I must be permitted to choose the stream and 
the situation, anrl take into the account that the fish 
arc in a neck-or-nothmg humour for rising , for it must 
be understood that I refer exclusively to fly-fishing 
To be sure, the minnow is a noble bait,—but then it is 
noj. so purely classical, so ethereal, as the liny artificial 
fly For this very reason I. love not the May-fly 
or the gad-fly, but give me the small duns, or the 
swallow-tailed willow-fly, or the little hlack gnat, for 
these, in their proper seasons, are among my greatest 
favourites But then it is not with every stream where 
trout are found that I could be induced to associate, 
nor every spring-day that would call me to this charm¬ 
ing recreation. There are some few rivers, “ on both 
sides of the Tweed,” that are my especial favourites; 
for they possess those peculiar features and charac¬ 
teristics winch suit my taste and fancy. Give me the 
pi a) ful and rippling vvat;r, with here and there an 
irregular pool, flanked on one side by a hanging grassy 
bank, and on the other by a shelving bed ot bright 
pebbly gravel, but it must be situated far away in some' 
retired and solitary meadow, sheltered from too much 
of the south-western breeze by a woody eminence, which 
is sufficiently distant not to impede the casting of the 
longest line And then, too, I belong to the exclu¬ 
sives, and cannot bear to be encroached upon by any 
brother of the angle,—however much I may esteem him 
ds a friend, or respect his abilities as an angler There 
are some few things that we cannot permit even a friend 
to share with us, and that of angling on the same 
ground is one of them. To enjoy a day’s fishing in 
the most approved style, you cannot permit any one, in 
any manner, to interfere with your meditative and silent 
pursuit. not even your favourite dog can be permitted 
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to accompany you In short, you must be perfectly 
alone, in order that your attention may be free and 
undivided Having said thus much, it might be pre¬ 
sumed that I should point out the state of the water, 
and the kind and quality of the apparatus to be used, 
but if an angler is not able to judge for himself in these 
matters, any hints of mine would be “ pearls thrown to 
swine,” for your meie bungle# is ever the last to 
benefit by good advice. 

It might be presumed, from the foregoing remarks, 
that I had never condescended to dangle after muddy 
brooks and sedgy pools, and the fact is I never did, 
so long as more regular game was within my reach , but 
the time came that I changed my country,—when, if I 
had not given up angling in despair, I was reduced to 
-{the necessity of taking what the gods provided, and in¬ 
stead of the fine clear purling streams of my native land, I 
hud to patronize the leafy and wreck-encumbered rivulets 
of the dark and almost impervious forests of the Back- 
woods of America Although I must cSnfess that there 
all science is reduced to the mere name of angling, 
vet when we consider that the trout of those solitary 
streams of the wilderness are of the very best quality, 
the choicest char not excelling them, there is this 
undid feeling attached to the taking of them, that they 
will furnish the table with an excellent dish Then 
comes the levelling consideration that you, with all 
jour practical science, are barely a match for the most 
despicable imp that has got a cent to buy a hempen 
string and a hook with, and a knile wherewith to cut a 
fishing-pole” from among the young saplings, for, 
while you worry yourself with attempts at puisumg the 
diversion secundum artem, the young woodchopper, 
being the simple child of nature, gives no portion of 
his attention to appearances Time and circumstances 
work wonderful changes, or else I had never been 
binught to adopt the mode of angling pursued in the 
tributary streams of the vast rivers of North Ame¬ 
rica, but having, after the lapse of a few seasons, be- 
/ come in some measure reconciled to the uncouth modes 
and practices necessarily adopted in the woods, I will 
relate the plan I used to adopt when I set out on a 
fishing excursion, which was undertaken for the two- 
considcration of profit and amusement 
1 1 observed before^ the trout which are found m 
wildernesses of North America arc of nil extraoi- 
mly delicious kind, supeuor, I have no hesitation 
aymg, to any that I ever met with in Europe, and 
addition to this commendation, they are exceedingly 
jndant But, when I state this, I beg to obsei ve 
it it is only with reference to the hilly or mountainous 
,rts of the country that I allude, the head-wateis of 
any a mighty river, where I he forest brooks are aug- 
iented at every step by some pure and living spring 
is the winters in these regions are long and severe, 
he finny inhabitants of the streams during many 
nonths are reduced to a scanty subsistence, for they 
are imprisoned, not unfrequently, by barriers of ice for 
Ihe space of four nr five months m the year, when it 
naturally may be imagined that food will become 
scarce, and consequently it is lnte in the season before 
they are plump and firm, and in whpt may be eon-* 
sidered “ prime condition.” Even in these mountain 
districts there are some peculiar streams noted for the 
superexcellence of their trout, and it was to some one 
of these that I commonly resorted for a day’s fishings 
One of these streams intersected an uninhabited valley 
at the distance of ten or twelve miles from my resi¬ 
dence, and in company with an intimate frieijd thither 
I used frequently to repair. Although it neither ac¬ 
corded with my original ideas, nor with my general 
System of angling, to fish in company, jet amidst the 
solitudes and silence of the wilderness I was witling to 
put up with it| particularly on (hose occasion* when we 


had to sleep in the woods. We used to set out upon 
one of these excursions immediately alter an early 
dinner, mounted on a couple of horses that understood 
threading along in an Indian pathway I used to take 
my boy behind me, while my companion took under his 
charge a large sack, one end of which contained our 
provisions, and a frying-pan wherein to cook our fish, 
and the other a quantity of Indian corn or oats for our 
horses We did not encumber ourselves with fishing- 
rods, because long straight saplings, which would 
answer our purpose, could easily be procured wherever 
we chose to commence angling And as for the lines 
we required, why any sort of coarse materials would 
answer as well as the finest huir or gut, for if our 
“ fishing poles ” were ten or eleven feet long, we re¬ 
quired no more line than just sufficient to reach one's 
breast when the “ pole ” stood upright, in order to 
facilitate the baiting of the hook, and the unhooking 
of the fish; and even short lines of this ‘description 
were sometimes difficult to manage in the thick covert 
of the woods When the seuson was sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, our general bait was a live grasshopper, or, 
indeed, a dead one would answer nearly as well. The 
quantity we required on an excursion of this sort may 
easily be conceived, but by the early part of July they 
become so abundant, that my boy could catch enough 
of them in an hour or two to supply two daya' fishing 
But we sometimes made these excursions in the latler 
part of May, or in the early part of June, and, grass¬ 
hoppers being at that period too voting for our purpose, 
we resorted to that vulgarest of all baits—the worm. 
But in angling with the worm we made use of no 
“ sinkers,” but kept the bait in motion on or near the 
surface of the water, the same as wc would a grass¬ 
hopper It may be asked why we did not make use 
of an artificial fly’ in answer to winch 1 must observe, 
that in the almost impassable woods, when your line 
is extremely light, you are constantly getting it eu 
tangled amongst the innumerable branches, and, al 
though you not unfrequently get into the same predica¬ 
ment even when jou have a heavier line, yet, your 
tackle being stronger and courser, vou can frequently 
extricate your hook by mam force as it were, and the 
injury is soon repaired with a new bait We used to 
endc avour to reach our fishing-ground an hour or two 
before sunset, and, having pitched upon some comfort¬ 
able-looking place for our night's quarters, we then 
commenced operations, m order to secure a sufficient 
quantify tor our supper By “ comfortable night’s 
quarters” it must be understood that 1 speak only 
comparatively, for, where there is not even so much as 
an Indian wigwam, the prospect cannot be very fur 
removed from comfortless. But the true sportsman 
counts not those exposures hardships which he volun¬ 
tarily brings upon himself, and if he did he would he 
likely to meet with but little commiseration What I 
therefore meant by comfort was,at we chose our lair 
beneath the thick-spreading branches of a hemloi k-tree, 
where the ground was dry and somewhat shelving 
Our boy, or “ Man Friday,” as we used to call him, 
after finding a good and convenient place ai a stable 
for our horses, ^whicn he tied to a couple of stout 
saplings, then set about lighting a fire near our pro¬ 
posed sleeping-berths, and afterwards selected a quan¬ 
tify of full-leaved branches for our beds mid bedding. 
Our saddles were substituted for pillows, and, without 
any other covering than the aforesaid branches, we 
would commit ourselves to the armsof the drowsy god. 
When “•Friday ” had made his sundry preparations, 
he would join u«, in order to carry our fi«h , and would 
at the same time be preparing them for au immediate 
transfer to the frying-pan, on our return to head-quar¬ 
ters These excursions were not only trout-killing 
adventures, but trout-devouring ones as well( for* we* 
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had a standing' rule to bring no kind of provisions with carefully away in a sack, with fresh leaves between the 
us, excepting a loaf ortwoot bread, a little butter where- succeeding layers, he would then return and again re- 
with to fry the fish, and a little salt, so that the matter lieve us of our new stock In this way we would pro- 
lunged upon this very plain conclusion, that we must teed until we reached our new camp, or at least until 
either fish or starve But we knew there was no danger of such tune as we had got weary with the constant 
starving; and, although we devoured thrice the quail- repetition of unhdiking our victims, and re-baiting our 
tity that we ever did on any other occasion, the supply hooks Where the streams are small the fish are so 
was tar beyond the demand One panful after ano- too, averaging prohably eight to the*pound, but, as 
ther disappeared, until we were at last obliged to yield the brooks approach tne sue of petty rivers, the trout 
to Friday’s industry, and then the hungry cook de- also increase in size, averaging two or three to the pound; 
voured as many us we both had done By the time and m some of the larger pools I have caught them 
that our repast was over, the shades of night would be weighing fiom one to two pounds; but these are rare 
fast closing in, so that nothing remained for us to do, weights They are not marked exactly like any trout 
but to wash down our supper with a draught of whiskey- I ever met with in our island , and the appearance of 
and-water, which served as a substitute for a night-cap, the larger ones is nearer to that of our char than our 
ami repair to our lowly couches Our early excursions common trout The flesh, too, bears a still nearer , 
were made before the introduction of tempeiance so- resemblance, for, in addition to its delicate, and at the 1 
ueties into the backwoods, but I remained in that part same time delicious, flavour, the colour is a deep orange 
ol the worfd until they had made whiskey a “ by-word Unaccustomed to the deceptions of the human race, 
and a mark of offence,” particularly with the reformed they discover scarcely any symptoms of apprehension 
drunkard and the nghteous over much I shall nevei when one approaches the small translucent pools m 
foiget the zest with which my friend would formerly which they are on the watch for whatever food in ly 
partake of this but rude beverage—indifferent whiskey happen to coine in their way One may, therefore, 
distilled from unmalted rye, and wafer from the udjoiu- walk up to the very brink of one of those places, where 
mg stream, but the laborious exercise, the hearly meal a score of fish are all in view within a few feet of you, 
of savoury tiout, and the wild scene that surrounded without alarming them m any way to prevent them 
us, all tended to give a relish to our always-moderate from taking almost any bait you may offer Ihein, and, 
libations The tune came, however, when my filend— should it be something they peculiarly admire, the 
for conscience sake—although still accompanying me whole party will rush to it with the greatest impetu- 
in tliose romantic excursions, no longer paitook of his osity I have stood by the side of a clear pool on a 
wonted beverage, and, although evciythiug continued bright sunny day, when the meridian lays were pene- 
to be conducted in precisely the same way, l could not trating-the overspreading foliage, and chequering the 
help fancying that, at the expense of his having signed unruffled and glassy surface of Ihe water, and have 
the temperance pledge, all his enjoyments had con- leisurely counted the number ol its finny inhabitants 
suleiably abated Our man Friday was giooin of the previous to throwing them my baited hook to scramble 
clumber as well as of the horse, besides acting-cook at, and, before I have moved from the place where I 
dud butler, and it therefore became his duty to throw stood, have caught in rapid succession every Jhh in the 
over ns the most approved quantity of leafy branches pool The floundering and splashing of some of the 
as a covering for the night, after which he would larger ones would for the moment slightly alarm and 
replenish our fire with fuel, and creep into his own lair, disconcert those still remaining behind, but by the 
whuh I used to reinaik was never very far from ours tune I had got my bait re-adjusted they were ready to 
With the first bright glimpses of returning day-light try their luck in the next scramble What real spoil 
we were generally ready to quit our night’s accommu- can the scientific angler find here, it may be asked 
dalions, for it may seem very interesting and exceed- I would answer none, provided the country afforded 
mgly romantic to have a parcel of heinlnck-branches airy belter but this it does not By the time we had 
for jour bed,u saddle for )our pillow, a wide-spreading reached our new resting-place we were generally ready 
forest-tree for your canopy, and the barking of the to wind up our lines and our business, eat anothei meal 
mountain fox, and the howling of the hungry wolf, for of trout, and after a short rest after our dinner, dining 
vour lullaby, yet after all give me a quiet loom in some which time Friday would pack away the “ balance ’ of 
snug cottage, with a bed of the downy feathers of the the fish we had devoured, amounting to a good many 
simple goose, and I would willingly resign my hemlock dozens, we prepared for our return through the forest, 
touch and all its appendages to the lovers of romance and in many instances we were solely guided in our 
We ilept not in the open air through choice, but in a course by our pocket compasses To be sure we might 
forest without any inhabitants it would be m vain to have traced the stream upwards to its source, but 
look for feather-beds and comfoitable habitations. As .along the bottoms of the little valleys it generally 
soon as we aiose we repaired to the stream and com- happens that the prostrate trees prevent the possibility 
menced fishing, and »bjy the time that Friday had of anything like a practicable and straightforward path 
looked after the horsed, and got his morning fire into The quantity of fish caught in one of these excursions 
good cooking order, we had caught more fish by double amounted, on the average, to somewhere about sixty 
than we could consume for breakfast. The same sort dozen, including what we had consumed during our* 
ol process took place at breakfast as had occurred at stay in the woods,—that is, for supper, breakfast, and 
supper; our boy frying one panful after another, which {{inner, and, although we used to call an excursion a 
disappeared in rapid succession, until we were obliged day's fishing, it Ivas in fact not quite so much, for we 
to own that we were more than satisfied. Then again did not commence before six o’clock in the evening, 
commenced our business in the neighbouring stream, and we left, of! about two in the afternoon of the follovv- 
und now that the whole day was before us, Friday was yig day, reaching home before sunset with nearly a 
ordered to pack up our camp equipage, and remove the sackful of fish and fresh leaves We had ice-houses in 
horses two or three miles a-head, to a place we pro- which we deposited them on our arrival; and our re¬ 
posed to take a two or three o'clock dinner at, by spective friends" would be lavish in their praise of the 
which time we expected that we should have got pretty excellence of the produce of our favourite streams , but, 
well tired of our sport When he had secured the instead of feeling flattered by their remarks, we could 
horses in their new quarters, he then returned to us to only pity their ignorance of the true excellence of this 
relieve us of our loads, which, after embowelluig, he delicate fish, which we, the best of judges, held as an 
ccarhad off to the new station, and, having packed them incontrovertible opinion, could be duly appreciated by 
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those only whoihad ate them within one hour of their 
being taken from their own element. 

Angling in the Dackwoods is considered as amuse¬ 
ment only for boys, so that you find very few who 
consider themselves entitled to the more dignified ap¬ 
pellation of man engaging in this unmanly recreation, 
excppt amongst foreigners, and a tfew of the laziest of 
the natives Indeed, fresh fish are not much esteemed 
or relished by the Backwoods people, they do not so 
much consult their tastes or appetites as to prefer the 
delicate to the substantial As a proof of this obser¬ 
vation I have known them willing to barter three 
pounds of excellent fresh trout, bass, or pickerel, for 
one pound of salt pork , and also veal and mutton in 
/the same way With them it is pork' pork' pork' 
and, when their poik becomes scarce, then they prefer 
salt-fish, dried cod, or pickled shad and mackerel. 
Once 1 had a farm-sen ant that I would sometimes set 
down to a dish of as fine trout as evef delighted the 
eyes of an epicure, and he would tell the mind-servant 
that, if I expected him to perform a day's work, he must 
have neither fish, lamb, nor veal, but plenty of “ pork 
and beans,” which is the favourite food of the Back¬ 
woodsmen 


DESIRABLE OBJECTS OF ATTAINMENT. 

(From an Address detnered before the Member> of Windsor and 
Fton Literary Initituhon. by the Rev J Stoughton ) 

1 Aim at the attainment of clear and accuiute habits of 
thought —Thinking is the exercise that strengthens the 
mind, and without which no progress can be made in mental 
cultiv alion A man may read, and hear, and talk,—he may 
devour volumes, and listen to lectures every night,—and 
yet, if he does not think, he will make after all but little, if 
any, improvement His head will be full of something, but 
it will be a crowd of lumber, like the articles in a broker's 
shop He must thtnh • he qpist turn ever subjects in his 
mind be must look at them on every side he must tryce 
the connexion between ideas, and have every thing orderly 
arranged A man may even think a great deal, and not 
A think clearly his mind may be at work, and yet always in 
confusion there may be no cloar arrangement; and it is 
quite possible to mistake muddiness for depth There are 
some men who appear very thoughtful; but from never 
aiming at accurate habits of thought, they talk most umg- 
telligibly There seems t<U>e neither beginning, nor middle, 
noi end, in what they say ,—all Is a confused jumble Now 
writing carefully is a good plan for acquiring habits of clear 
and connected (nought, smee a man ft more likely to detect 
the disorder ol bis thoughts m writing than in talking 

‘2 Aim at independence of mind —Tlioio arc some men 
who go m leading-strings all tlieir davs They always 
follow m the path of others, without being able to give any 
reason for their opinions There is a propci mental in¬ 
dependence which all should maintainsell respect, and 
the stability of our character, require it The man who 
pms his opinions entirely on another’s sleeve, can have no 
groat respect for his own judgment, and is likely to be a 
changeling When we considef caiefully what appeals to 
our minds, and exercise upon it our own reason, taking into 
fpspectful consideration what others say upon it, and then 
come to a conclusion of our own, we act as intelligent beings 
should act, and only then Tins proper independence of 
mind is far removed from presumptuous self-confidence, 
than which there is nothing more severely |p be condemned ' 
Presumption is the associate of ignorance, and it is hateful 
in the extreme to hear some half-tauglit stripling delivering 
his opinions with all the authority of an oracle ThiB is not 
what we mean by mental independence, and it is hoped, 
none will mistake what has been said —We refer to a modest, 
yet firm and independent exercise of judgment upon subjects 
which the mind understands *—in snort, we intend only the 
opposite of that slavish habit which makes one man the mere 
shadow of another. 

3, Acquire habits of observation. —This is all-important 
We live m a world of wonders, and a thousand objects 
appeal to our observation, and will repay it. How much is 
to be learned by a proper use of our eyes and ears ! I know 


no more striking instance of this than that which we have 
in Gilbert Whites ‘Natural History of Selborne,' a book 
which I would recommend to all, as deeply interesting, in 
which several hundred closely printed pages ore filled with 
the most curious and instructive observations upon nature, 
made for the most part m the little village of Selborne, 
whero the author spent the gieater part of his days. Di. 
Franklin, too, whom we have already mentioned, was re¬ 
markable for this useful habit, and it is well said by Mrs, 
Barbauld, ‘ that he would not cross a street, without making 
somo observation beneficial to mankind’ Who that has 
read them can ever forget his Essays’ where a knowledge 
of men and tilings is discovered, which could only lie the 
result of close and extensive observation Books may teach 
us miu h, but observation m somo respects may teach us 
more That practical knowledge,so useful in thopiogress 
of life,—that tact in business so desirable to possess,—can 
be gained only in this way. Observation, ns a modo of 
study, is the cheapest and most convenient of all It may 
be carried on almost any wheie and every whore,*becauso in 
nearly all places in which we are there is something to be 
learned, if we are disposed to receive Instruction Obser¬ 
vation is connected with curiositythe one sharpens the 
other, and they produce a mutual influence, Now, when 
curiosity prompts a wish to know more then we do on any 
particular sulyeot, and we have the meant of information in 
an intelligent friend, we should never lose the opportunity 
of making the needful inquiries Let not u false piiJo, 
lest we should betray ignorance, prevent us from asking a 
question, when it can he answered How much knowledge 
do we often lose, by wishing to appear wiser than wo really 
are Mr Locke, on being asked how he had contrived to 
accumulate a mine of knowlodge, so rich, deep, and exten¬ 
sive, replied,' That he attributed what little he knew to the 
not having been ashamed to ask for information, and to tho 
rule he had laid down, of conversing with all descriptions of 
men on those topics chiefly that formed their own piolessions 
and pursuits,’ and it was ulso a maxim of the great Sir 
William Jones, never to neglect an opportunity of improve¬ 
ment. 

4 Give attention to reading —Observation, after ull, must 
be limited we can see and hear but comparatively little 
we must avail ourselves therefore of tho eyes and cars of 
others; and this is to be done through the medium of books 
There, the learned and the wise have recorded the results 
of their observation for our benefit. Those who have hut 
little time, should be particularly careful in the selection of 
what they read. It beoomos them not only to avoid vvliat is 
positively injurious, but also what will prove useless,—to 
seek*and peruse such books as instruct and infoim tho 
mind, furnishing them with facts upon which they may 
meditate themselves, and as their acquaintance with lite¬ 
rature is in the very nature of the case cncumscribed, m 
the choice of books to be studied to avail themselves of tho 
advice of the wise and judicious Rcudmg should be pur¬ 
sued carefully, slowlv, and with a dclu munition to under¬ 
stand To derive benefit fiom leading, we must remember 
and applv the information we obtain but we shall full to do 
this unless we read with attention and care For some it 
may be a good plan to make notes of what they read; but, 
’general)} speaking, perhaps it would be better, when a por¬ 
tion ol a volume has been perused, for the student to close 
it, and try to express the substance of it m hu own lan¬ 
guage, as this imprints it on the memory more than the 
manual exercise of the pen, and is likely to assist copious¬ 
ness and facility of expression 

5 Cultivate humility —Humility is the attribute of great 
and noblo minds,—anq how beautiful docs it appear 1 Sir 
Isaac Newton, in the true spirit of humility, spoke of him¬ 
self at the close of life as a child who had spent his time in 
gathering pebbles on the shore, while the ocean lay un¬ 
traversed and Mozart, just beloie ho died, said, “Now I 
begin to see what might be done m music ’ These ex¬ 
pressions were worthy of the men, and they invest their 
genius with greater loveliness, because they throw over it 
the graceful mantle of humility They in fact knew much, 
and tins taaght them how much more remained to be known. 
They ascended to a high elevation on the mountain of know¬ 
ledge, but this only gave them a better idea of the loftiness 
of the summit If the circle of light bo large, tho boundary 
of darkness will be equally so, and tho more we know, the 
more we stall be convinced of own ignorance. This is tuts 
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Enough; but we cannot remember it too often and too treasures of learning and genius which the lUustnons dead 
much, especially at the commencement of the pursuit of and the illustrious imng have accumulated, and mark the 
knowledge Then the young aspirant often fancies ho humility allied to true intellectual neatness;—and then 
knows everything,—whereas in fact he knows nothing yet blush for their folly m thinking so muhly of themselves, 
as he ought to know. Conceit and fancied superiority are Humility, while if is so beautiful and becoming, is alto 
the besetting sms of the mind, when it is beginning to highly advantageous It is a habit favourable of itself to 
acquire knowledge. This roust be checked. If the great mental improvement, as it opens the npund to receive in* 
apostles of science and philosophy confessed they knew so struction with teachableness, and makes one willing to he 
little, what ground of boasting can there be for the tyro in taught, corrected and helped, 

their schools ? When tempted to pride themselves on their Lastly —Remember the importance of moral and r*- 

attainments, let such look to the almost inexhaustible ligtous principles. 


SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA-No. VII. 
Market Place, Elvas 



[Market Place, Elvas ] 


The Rim de las Cadeas, or street of the chains, so succeeded by the refreshing coolness of the evening 
named from the prison which stands in the centre, is breeze, It is along this street that the gorgeous pro- 
siluated in the middle of the town of Elvas, the build* cessions of the church proceed, either to or from the 
mgs which range along on either side being irregular; cathedral, whose singular tower forms so attracting an 
and partaking much of that Moorish character so ob- object In the praqa, or souare. It is here also that the 
servable in the architecture of the Peninsula. Though market is daily held, but* the principal day, when it is 
the generality of the Portuguese houses are clumsy and enriched by all the productions of the adjacent country, 
disproportioned, there is an air of Gothic solidity, and is Monday. Then may be seen the spruce /armer, 
occasionally a profusion of ornament, which render dressed in his picturesque costume; the shepherd in 
them picturesque when taken m the mass. The Moorish lus jacket of sheepskins, with his blanket thrown care- 
arched fronts, the latticed windows, the verandu, and> lessly over his shoulder; the country lass, with her 
the beautiful luxuriance of the flowers, arranged in clean muslin Kerchief on her head, and best green 
fanciful pots along the house-tops—all lend their aid to “caps," trimmed with velvet of the same colour, the 
give a peculiar and pleasing effect to the narrow and muleteer; and, In short, specimens of every cIbbs, from 
ill-paved streets; and an additional charm is, the uni- the rich fidalgo down to the poor mendicant, all equally 
veisal custom amongst the fair sex of staiiding for busied in their various occupations of buying, selling, 
hours in the balconies while the sun declines, and is or exchanging^ 
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SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.-No. VIII. 

Elyas. 



[Mnorinh Aqueduct at Elvas.) 


VVc have already (in Nos. 845 and 848) given a brief there is n mine or tunnel from the centre of the lower, 
notice of the city of Elvas, and we shall now proceed by which provisions, ammunition, or iein(»i<einenl* 
to offer a few remarks on the two forts, the Moorish may be conveyed should the regulai communication lu- 
aqueduct, and the surrounding country Perhaps tew cut off There is also a deep well, and h reservoir 
situations could have been selected better adapted for a sufficient to supply the garrison with water for twelve 
scries of fortifications than that of Elvas Standing months. The roof of the tower is bomb-proof, and 
on three detached hills, gradually rising upward, and .mounts twelve guns, or more when necessaiy Tin- 
divided from each other by a hollow, they offer a'means of garrison necessary to defend this fort, independent of 
sppnrate defence of the strongest nature Santa Lucia the redoubts, is 1000 men The city occupies the 
is the first of the series; it stands on a small lull which second hill, and contains eleven bastions iii its circuit, 
commands the country all around, and is flanked by two with ravelins, counter-guards, and cavaliers, ami Hit- 
strong redoubts, the figure being square, with bastions southern gate is further protected by a crown-work ol 
and ravelins, and the entrance is by one gate facing considerable strength The works of the castle are of 
the city. The centre is occupied by a strong square, the most powerful description, five batteries rising one 
tower, or keep, which is entered half wSy up by a draw- above another, and commanding the country in every 
budge from the ramparts As this tower is of solid direction. The bastion de Prinupe mounts ten guns, 
masonry, and loopholed in every direction, the posses- and the bastion de Concacfio, at the opposite angle, 
sion of the ramparts is but a secondary consideration thirteen, besides a number along (he intermediate eur- 
as the defence of the tower may cause more loss to the tains Elvas, independent of her outworks, mounts 
assailants than the entire operations necessary to reduce 115 guns, and these within the short compasB of less 
the outworks to a heap ot rubbish. On the top of the than two miles 

tower is the governor’s house, which is entered by a Behind the town and castle of Elvas Tuns n deep 
covered way from the drawbridge, and is otherwise valley, through the bottom of which a little stream, or 
totally unconnected with the body of the building, so nvetta, as it is called by the inhabitants, winds its mur- 
that its destruction would not weaken the means of muring way, here and there a small cottage may be 
defence Besides the covert-way leading to the city, seen between the mighty forts; while as we ascent^the 
Vol. VI. AY* * 
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hill, the olive grove overshadows the road, and the 
fountain ol clear water, with its curious urclutectuie, 
invites the passenger to repose in the coolness of the 
umbrageous trees, to enjoy the rcfieslnng diaught. In 
this solitude peace seems to dwell the view of the fort 
is concealed by the surrounding trees, and indeed after 
the giove is passed, we have no idea of being in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the strongest fort of its 
kind in Europe, and we stand in admiration gazing on 
the fairy scene presented to our view At oiu fed lies 
the city with all her varied architecture and busy inha¬ 
bitants, diminished by distance to pigmies, moving about 
lit the pm suit ot their varied occupations, beyond is 
lint Santa Lucia, and the magnificent aqueduct, stretch¬ 
ing iit inteivals along an extent of fifteen miles, the 
beautiful valley of Almofeira, and the baircn bleak hills 
beyond, from winch issues like u silver thiead the “dark 
G mid i an a,” bioadenmg as it approaches towards the 
city of Badajoz, and occasionally concealed from view, 
now by the little town ot Jcrumania, now by the high 
banks, and next reflecting the star-like OhvenqA, di¬ 
minished by distance to a blight speck, as the sun-beam 
catches its whitewashed walls and cuoimous tower, now 
again silently sweeping past the fisher’s cabin, mid then 
smuggling and fouining beneath the broad arches of the 
budge of Bndiyoz, till it becomes lost again behind 
SI Chrixtobal, tho proud towers of Badajoz, the distant 
in iglits of Albuerti; and then again the town of Campo 
Mayor, with the intervening hills covered with olives 
and quintas, and lemon and orange trees, form a pros¬ 
pect of unrivalled grandeur, and cause the lover of the 
beautiful works of nature and art to pause in silent 
vumdci on the scene beneath hun after the first burst 
of adnmntion is over, the desire to ascend to the top of 
the hill to enjoy if possible a more extensive view from 
a greater height, or to rest and gaze at leisure, becomes 
insurmountable; and notwithstanding the excessive 
steepness of the ascent, we toil forward till we are sur¬ 
prised by the challenge of the sentinel, and find that 
unwittingly we have stumbled over fort La Lippe, which 
in our admiration we bad scarcely remembered The 
glacis ot this fort rise so gradually from the steep 
conical hill from which they spring as to he scarcely 
perceptible,except horn their extreme steepness; and mi 
well saeened from view are the woiks as not fo be per¬ 
ceived fiom the glacis, while at the same time hlty 
guns could be pointed on tile spot vvhete we stand It 
is only on entering this fort that we become awaie of its 
stieugth, for though of the same figuic as Santa Lucia, 
a fmtided square, there is so much more of solidity and 
strength, and so many obstructions to surmount, that 
we wonder how so simple a figure could be rendered so 
strong At the back there is a horn-wotk, winch takes 
m the entire summit The description ot Santa Lucia 
may be equally applied to this, only that every pait is 
stronger, the ditches ace traversed in every direction hy 
loopholes and casemates, while the lampaits nie ciowded 
with artillery There is a resenmr constantly supplied 
with water sufficient for the garrison of 2000 men fm 
two vens, and stores of corn and prov.sions for thnt 
time aie also laid up Theie is a*mill within the vv ills 
for grinding corn, and an oven for baking sufficient 
biead, so that as there are no means for taking the toit 
but hy treachery, sin pi ise, or famine, the siege ol La 
Lippe must be a work of patience, not to mention the 
loss, tm ,is the besieged will be peifeetly safe within 
then w ills, so will the besiegers, be completely exposed 
to the hie ol the gmisoii though surrounded on three 
sides bv lulls, th<y ,ue all too low and too well com¬ 
manded by the toil to admit of any atinovance from 
them Theie is a mitiouh c iron instance in natural his- 
toiy connected wuh foit La Lippe. a well, which is ol 
( am«zpig depth, yields aatcr which mixes readily with 


oil, and pioduces a thick fluid resembling milk, but the 
flavour of which is disagreeable 
The Moorish Aqueduct, a representation of which ac¬ 
companies this article, conveys the water of an excellent 
spring, for the distance of fifteen miles, to the city, 
where an immense reservoir is kept constantly filled, 
and contains sufficient for the inhabitants for six 
months the part which we have selected for our 
sketch is that which crosses the valley ot the Campo de 
Feira (or Field of the Fair), being so named from the 
annual fair which is held there It might be thought 
that a conduit for water should be carried on in one 
undevialmg line, but the aqueduct of Elvas torms an 
irtcgiilar zigzag, somewhat resembling the representa¬ 
tions of a flush of lightning the great height aiK) 
narrowness of the hill require this formation to give 
greater strength, as every angle is a powerful suppoitei 
Unlike the celebrated aqueduct over the valley ot Al- 
cantard at Lifbon, whose vast arches rise to the height 
of 332 feet, this consists of four stories, or tiers of 
arches, the lower ones being nearly 100, feet and the 
upper ones about 40 feet in height, giving a total, 
allowing for the thinness of the arch, of about 250 
feet in height The valley which this stupendous pile 
crosses is about one mile and a half in breadth, and the 
vastness of the work may be conceived, when we con¬ 
sider the immense quantity of masonry required to erect 
n series of arches of this description, even weie it no 
more than to cross this valley, and the great length of 
the work, crossing many hollows and stretching over 
hill and vute to the fountain-head. It is supported at 
intervals by large buttresses, some triangular, some 
square, and some round, With stories decreasing m si/e 
as they approach the top. That the principles ot hy¬ 
draulics were known to the builders of this aqueduct is 
evident, for the ancient fountains still existing in all 
parts of the city attest tfie fact: we must suppo-e, 
therefore, that the nature of the ground was such as to 
prevent the possibility of laying a water-coniso the 
earth in this part of the country, as at Lisbon, sc in. h r 
covers the rock, which is a species of coaise miil.h, 
extremely hard; in many places long tunnels would 
have been necessary, the solid rock must have been cm 
through, and quantities of masonry required to coiiikU 
parts separated by fissures and tavtnes, so tint upon 
cousideiation, the pile under our notice, gigantu a, it 
is, was probably tne cheapest and least lahmums me¬ 
thod of conveying water to the city but be that as it 
may, it will never cease to be an object of interest and 
admiration both to the antiquary and the passing ti.i- 
vellei, as affording a specimen of the greatness ol the 
singular people by whom it was erected. 


SLEIGHS AND SLEIGHING FROLICS. 

(From » iorr«.poiidflnl ] 

Several writers of some eminence have attempted to 
establish the principle, that the character of a people 
may be the most accurately drawn—not from a study of 
the institutions of the country, but by a reference lo the 
•amusements and pastimes that the inhabitants most 
genemlly engage in during their hours of relaxation 
liom the cares and toils of ordinary life. Without 
stopping to examine into the principles upon which this 
kheoiy is founded, few I think will deny, that when 
laboui and business are totally suspended, and there no 
I on gel exists apv peculiar restraint over the tastes and 
inclinations—that the genuine impulses of the human 
thamctei me the most likely to develop themselves 
Pievious to enteung upon the amusement of sfogA- 
t/ig as patronised in North America, I will give a brief 
account ot the few rural pastimes which the people of 
that country icsort to; ioi although they Cannot be 
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ignorant of those sporti and amusements which hare 
existed from time immemorial in the country of their 
progenitors, yet but few of them are adopted, and even 
those few are seldom pursued with that ardour and seal 
we are accustomed to witness in other countries. To the 
credit of the American nation, cock-fighting is totally 
unknown amongst them, as is also prize-fighting, which 
at one period Aras unfortunately much patronised 
amongst ourselves, and was by its advocates misnamed 
a manly instead of a brutal exhibition. In many of 
the States horse-racing is prohibited by law; and even 
where it is tolerated the race-course possesses but little 
attiaction, except for the few that are immediately in¬ 
terested, and such others as may be led thither through 
a love of low gambling. Foot-races are scarcely ever 
heard of; for even amongst the \ illagc-boys you seldom 
' witness any trials of their speed and agility Fencing, 
cudgelling, &c, are only known by name, while wrest- 
1 1 ng and leaping are scarcely ever thought of In short, 
the whole catalogue of gymnastics appear to be con¬ 
sidered neither useful nor interesting to our trans- 
Atlantic brethren Cricket, foot-ball, fives, and all the 
long list of rural games and amusements common to 
the different sections of our island, are about as little 
known and practised in the United States as are the 
games and pastimes ot the Chinese amongst our sober 
selves There inuy he trifling exceptions in some ot 
the larger towns and cities, where rackets and fives are 
sometimes played a little , but I know of no rural game 
(hat is sufficiently pursued to impart to it anything 
approaching to a national character Then, again, thev 
have no regular and periodical merry-makings,—no 
village festivals, and country fans and markets,—which 
afloid such a source of pleasure mid gratification to the 
rural population of happy England' Rarely do the 
inhabitants of an American country town exert them¬ 
selves so far as to muster a public dance, though at 
country weddings they sometimes engage in this 
exeicise in their rural and rude habitations Almost 
the only occasions upon which the young men assemble 
, •<» amuse themselves are the shooting-matches got up 
by the landlord of some small country tavern, m onlei 
that he may have an oppoilumty of disposing of an 
i \lra quantity of his indifferent cider and whiskey He 
generally supplies a few turkeys to be contested fpr, 
oath shooter subscribing a small sum to entitle him to 
a shot at a turkey, and a list of subscribers having 
hem obtained, (hey cast lots to determine the first, 
second, third, &c, chances for the turkey Should the 
bird he so fortunate as to escape the rifie-balls of the 
whole party, the gam is the landlord's, for the sub¬ 
scribers have to enter into a new subscription to entitle 
them to another shot at the turkey Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the arrangement is different, for the first person 
that pays the stipulated price of a shot immediately t 
proceeds to the place appointed and fires, and if he be 
so fortunate as to kill the turkey, the gain is his, and 
the loss falls upon the landlord,—but if he miss the 
.bird, some other person (or the individual himself if no 
one else wishes) pays a similar sum and tries his luck 
at the turkey, the landlord continuing to receive so 
much for each shot until some well-aimed bullet puts 
an end to the contest It must not,"however, be sup¬ 
posed that the Backwoods’ riflemen have the whole 
body of tlve turkey to aim nt —No such thing 1 The 
bird is plnced in the rear of the stump of a tree, or 
behind a stout plank that is considered bullet-protft, 
and in such a manner that only its head and neck can 
be seen, and not even these except When the bird is 
foolish enough to lift its head and look around it, so 
that it not only requires considerable precision to hit so 
small a mark as a turkey’s head at the distance of 80 
or 100 yards, but also an equal degree of quickness, 
since the head of the turkey is continually on the move, 


and frequently bobbing below its safe hiding-place. 
This is almost the only popular amusement with the 
Backwoodsmen, but I am not sure that the excitement 
of the tavern-keeper’s whiskey-hot tie has not nearly as 
much influence in the matter as their partiality for 
rifle-shooting The females, however, can take no part 
in those amusements , and although I have no hesita¬ 
tion in stating that the Ameucans In general are good 
and kind husbands, yet it must be admitted that they 
afford the females very few opportunities ot escaping 
from their sedentary spinning and weaving, and their 
other manifold m-door domestic occupations On the 
Sabbath Day, however, they may be seen accompany¬ 
ing their husbands to places ot public worship ; and 
even should the males of the family prefer lounging 
about home, or going a hunting mtp the woods, or a 
fishing in the streams and small lakes (which is the 
case too often), you will frequently sec (he Icinales 
travelling several miles to church or meeting without 
them " 

In the interior of the country, long journeys are most 
generally undertaken in the depth of winter, for the 
toads being dlmost impassable at any other season, on 
account of their geneial i in perfections ami the want of 
bridges, it necessarily follows that a hard frost in a 
great measure supplies the place of a bridge-builder, 
while a deep covering of snow hides many ot the 
obstacles winch serve to impede the progress of wheel- 
carnages That, too, is the season of comparative 
leisure computed with the lest of the year , lor not only 
are tnrming operations totally suspended, but so also 
are many of the domestic duties of the housewife, 
amongst which is that of superintending hei dany, as 
most of the farmers diy up their milch-cows at the 
commencement ot winter When the snow lies to the 
depth of two or three feet, wheel-carriages are quite out 
ot thg question, and theretoie sleighs or sledges are 
substituted, the kind and quality depending upon the 
tastes or circumstances ot the owners Some aie ot the 
rudest possible workmanship, others disfigured by the 
most gaudy and ill-nrianged colours, with attempts at 
ornament that render the pcrlotmance tiuly ridiculous, 
whtle others aie as stout and clumsy ns it it weie 
intended they should last a century at the least Besides 
these, there are a few belonging to poisons of piopeily 
nod more refined taste, which would, hi their geneial 
construction and finish, be no disgince to a iamdou 
coach-buildei .Some ot them are diawn by one boise 
and others by two, but tlnee abreast, Russian fashion, 
is never attempted On stage-coach routes they com 
monly place the body ot the touch upon the lunucis of 
a sleigh lather than go to the expense of tonsil tiding 
regular sleighs sufficiently capacious to contain a coach¬ 
load of passengers with their complement of luggage , 
awl on these occasions they are driven loui-in-hdtiil, 
coach fashion. Vehicles of every description used for 
travelling in the snow, awl drawn by two hoiscs, me 
c tiled v leii;hi, but those drawn by one horse receive 
various names according to then form or construe tion, 
depending however in some measuie upon the section 
of countiy you happen to be in , foi “ punt, ’ “ t utter,” 

“ jumper,” “ ran'e(,” Ac , are amongst the names 
given to one-horse sleighs, the adoption of which it 
might be difficult to account lor in the ordinary way 
Many a Yankee tiavellci, ovettaken by deep tails of 
snow and sevcie frost, without pti/zhng his brains long 
about what is best to be dime, halts ut the first road¬ 
side cabin be comes to, and having borrowed an axe 
from the occupier, he sets off into the forest hi search 
of a suitable hickorv sapling , which, having succeeded 
in finding, he iclurns to the cottage, where he splits 
his hickory-stick in order to make a pair of runners 
fin a “ jumper,' and having also procured nu auger 
with which to make holes,—without any other imple* 

2 Y 2 • * . 
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ment than those two already named, he presently ma¬ 
nages to fit up a vehicle in which to pursue his journey 
for scores or hundreds of miles Not a nail or iron in 
any shape is employed in the construction of a jumper; 
and if the ingenious traveller can procure a piece of 
cord as a substitute for reins,—with the assistance of 
his horse's bridle aud the girths of his saddle, he ma¬ 
nages to attach his horse to the crazy-looking little 
sleigh, and making a scat of his saddle, away he drives 
as contented as il he were embarked in the most splendid 
conveyance, having been delayed in his journey but a 
few hours Sometimes not even shafts are fixed to 
these frail machines, but in such cases the traveller is 
put to some inconvenience it the country be hilly, for 
in the steep descents he finds it necessary to drag a 
rough piece of Jimber, or the blanch of a tree behind 
the )utuper, in order to guard against its running foul 
of Ins horse's heels, as well as to prevent it from yawing 
about like a ship that refuses to answer her rudder I 
lemember'once having purchased a “ jumper,”—fully 
equipped—lor the small sum of one dollar, but a 
Yankee traveller would have made rt himself, and so 
have saved his money. There are no sleighs, except 
of the very highest order, that are built in the form of 
close carriages Generally speuking they are open at 
the top ami sides, the back being elevated as high as 
the shoulders, while the front rises sufficiently high to 
prevent much Bnow being dashed back into the sleigh 
fiom the hind shoes of the horses when you tiavel at a 
good speed 

In those districts and cities where snow but seldom 
falls in sufficient quantities to admit of sleighing, the 
inhabitants consider it quite a fortunate occurrence 
when they huppen to be visited by a snow-storm that 
enables them to enjoy a little sleigh-driving. As for 
my self I cannot help remarking, that where the roads 
are good, and where there aie no peculiar obstacles in 
the way of wheel-carriages, I never have been able to 
discover anything decidedly superior m this peculiar 
mode of travelling In the first place, the sleigh being 
open, you are exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
and it becomes necessary to provide robes and furs to 
protect your person from the cold, which is often intense 
Then from the almost total absence of motion, the 
blood is not kept in the same degree of circulation as 
it mounted upon horseback, or even seated in a rude 
Backwoods’ carriage hung upon unyielding springs. 
Indeed almost the only advantage I have been able to 
discover in this mode of travelling is the giealer ease 
for the horses you employ, for a common two-horse 
sleigh—runneis and all included—does not weigh mote 
than ten or twelve stone, and wheu we consider that 
the runners are shod with cast-iron or steel, which, by 
a little use, becomes as smooth and polished as a pair 
ol skates, it will easily be conceived how very trifling 
must be the friction upon the frozen and level snow; 
so that where the countiy is neither remarkably rough 
nor hilly, with a panf (A pretty good horses you will be 
able to travel long journeys in a short time I have 
myself driven a couple of stout pomes at the rate of 
nearly sixty miles a day, during a journey of several 
hundred miles, where the roads jyere but indifferent, 
and where the accommodations both for man and horse 
vveie infinitely worse. 

The iunners upon which the body of the sleigh rests 
me about eighteen or twenty inches high; and where 
they stand upon the ground,about two feet lime inches 
asunder They are not placed quite perpendicularly, 
but sloping outwards, so that the upper part of the 
frame upon which the body of the sleigh rest* is a few 
niches luu rower than the space upon which the runners 
stund This position of the runners prevents the sleigh 
from being easily upset, and in order the more to guard 
against its overturning, it is provided with horizontal 


side-pieces, or “ fenders,’' projecting eight or nine inches 
along the whole upper line of the frame, so that should 
the sleigh by any accident be overturned, the fender 
would prevent it from falling Hat upon Its side, and 
consequently the sleigh-riders would probably not be 
thrown out. When there is plenty of enow upon the 
ground, a few rolls from a sleigh are seldom productive 
of disagreeable consequences beyond that of getting 
immersed in the banks of snow; but when the roads 
are icy, and the snow in a hard and frozen state, such 
tumbles cannot be taken with impunity, so that ac¬ 
cidents do sometimes occur even from the upsetting of 
a sleigh. 

I have already stated that the Americans are little in 
the habit of seeking amusements of any kind, but 
amongst the few popular recreations they engage in,, 
that ot “ sleigh-frolicking’’ ranks very high. In small/ 
country towns or villages, parties of a dozen or twenty 
young people (male and female) embark on board 
three or four sleighs, cutters, &c.; and when the nights 
are beautifully clear, but cold as severe frost cun make 
them, they will drive ten or fifteen miles into the 
country to some ’comfortable little tavern (if any such 
there be), where they spend a few hours m mirth and 
jollity, regaling themselves with the best that the esta¬ 
blishment affords ; when, having ate, diank, sung, 
danced, and “ frolicked ” until a pretty late hour, the 
sleighs are once more got ready, mid in high glee and 
spirits they drive merrily home again. Each hor^e 
being provided with a string of good bells, the lonely 
and silent forests are often thus enlivened at the solemn 
hour of midnight by the jocund tinkling of the rapidly- 
passing sleigh-bells Many little love affairs are said 
to originate in these “sleighing-frolicks," for previous 
to setting out, the whole party is arranged and sub¬ 
divided into as many portions as there are sleighs, and 
in order to make the excursion as pleasant as prac¬ 
ticable, due regard is had ^n the divisions that take 
place, so that the individuals occupying each sleigh 
should be as agreeable to each other as possible. 


THE DROPPING-WELL AT KNARESBOROUGH 

The ancient town of Knaresborough, in Yoikshire, 
though not of large extent, is situated in an interesting 
part of the country, and has several interesting histo¬ 
rical and traditional associations connected with it 
The town itself is not particularly remarkable, it is a 
parliamentary borough, and the manufacture of linen 
is carried on 111 it to a considerable extent. The Nidd 
runs close past it—a stream of minor importance ge¬ 
nerally, but which, in its short course from the high 
moorlands till it joins the Ouze, flows through some 
delightful scenery. On one side of the river (the side 
on which the town lies) are the ruins of Knaresborough 
Castle, opposite is the farpous Dropping-Well, and in 
the cliffs, or steep banks, are caves or excavations 
made m ancient and modern times, but alike in the. 
circumstance of having been formed by persevering but 
misapplied industry. One excavation bears the name 
of St. Robert’s Cave (St Robert was a famous ascetic 
bf the thirteenth*century, whose chapel and hermitage 
are also shown here), but which is rendered more re¬ 
markable as having been the scene of the murder 
committed by the schoolmaster, Eugene Aram, whose 
ihemory has been embalmed m a novel. Other exca¬ 
vations were formed by an industrious weaver and his 
son, who also cut the cliff into terraces, rising one 
above another, and planted them with flowering shrubs 
and evergreens. The cliffs on both sides of the Nidd, 
near Knaresborough, are said by Professor Sedgwick 
to exhibit some fine modifications of the magnesian 
limestone. 
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The walk along the river to the Dropping- tic!! i« 
delightful The spring rises at the foot of a limestone 
look, at some little distance from the rock, wheie it 
spreads and trickles over, filling in a number ot little 
streams, with a kind of tinkling sound Dr Short’s 
, description of the well, written upwards of a century 
v igo (in 1734), seems to be the progenitor of subse¬ 
quent accounts. He says, “ The most noted ot the 
petrifying waters in Yorkshire is the Dropping-Well 
at Knnresborough, which rises up about fourteen yards 
below the top of a small mountain of marlestooe (pro¬ 
perly a limestone of a \«ry coarse grain), on the west 
side of the town and river, and about twenty-six yards 
fiotn the bank of IheNid, then it falls down in the 
same contracted rapid stream about a y ard, and at a 
second fall at two yards' distance it comes two feet lower, 
then three or four, and so falls upon au easy ascent, 
divides and spreads itself upon the top of an isthmus 
of a petrified rock generated out of the water, and 
there falls down round it about four or five yards from 
the river, the top of this isthmus or rock hangs over its 
bottom four yards. This rock is ten yards high, sixteen 
yards long, and from thirteen to sixteen yards broad, 
but on the bank side it is twelve yards high. This 
little island slipped down and started from the common 
bank about thirty years ago, and leaves a chasm be¬ 
tween them from a yard and a halt to three yards wide, 
in this chasm, on the back and lower side of the part, 
that is fallen down, are petrified twigs t)f trees, shiubs, 
and grass roots, hanging in most beautifhl pillars, all 
interwoven, and forming a great many charming figures 
On the other, or common bank side of the chasm are 
whole banks or coverings, like stalactites, very hard* 
and inseparable (without breaking) from the rock where 
the water trickles down from the opposite side. This 
spring sends out about twenty gallons m a minute of 
the sweetest water I ever tasted, from its rive till its 
fall over the common bank are several petrifactions 
upon the stones, but none upon the grass, &c , till it 


conies within two yards of the bank-tup It spurigs 
out of a small hole, like a little sough in the middle of 
a thick Bet of shrubs This little isthmus is beautifully 
clothed with ash, osier, elm, ivy, lady’s mantle, cowslips, 
wild angelica, meadow sweet, &c &c This water, both 
at the spring and from the rocks, is ot equal weight, and 
each twenty-four grains m a pint heavier than common 
water * 

The petrifying properly of the watei of the Dropping- 
Well is owing to a gutty or sparry matter, winch en¬ 
crusts the objects it is deposited on Mr De la Ueclie 
says, “ Springs are seldom or ever quite pure, owing 
to the solvent properly of water, which, percolating 
through the earth, always becomes more or less charged 
with foreign matter . . Dr Webster describes 

the hot springs of Furnas [m the volcanic distuct of 
St Michael, Azures] as respectively varying in tem¬ 
perature from 73° to 207° Fahienheit, and depositing 
large quantities of clay and siliceous matter, which en¬ 
velop the grass, leaves, and other vegetable substances 
t that fall within their reach These they render moic 
or less fossil The vegetables may be observed in all 
stages of petrifaction* ” 

Hnrrowgate is about three mdeSfrom Knaresborough 
The latter place had some repute as a watering resoi f, 
until the mineral springs oi Hanowgatc completely 
threw it into the shade. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION-THE CHARITY- 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

(From a Pamphlet, entitled 1 Schoolt for the lmluttnout Viattet , 
or, the Pretent State of Eduialtun among the IVorkmg People of 
England: Pubhthed under the Superintendence of the Cent ml 
Society of Education ) 

Tub moA serious objection that has yet been urged 
against a national provision for the education of the 
people is, “ that it would check, and finally put a stop 
* He la Deche’i 1 Geological Manual,’ p, 156. 
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to, the working of the voluntary-school system, and 
throw the whole burden of existing free school* upon 
the government ” We are told that “ the effect of 
every grant is to reduce the amount of the donations 
und subscriptions by which schools are generally sup¬ 
ported ” For such a result it is necessary to be pre¬ 
pared Private individuals of course relax in their 
exertions when the subject is taken up in a quarter 
able to render much more powerful and efficacious as¬ 
sistance than they can afford, and it w therefore reason¬ 
able to conclude, that whatever money may be voted in 
aid of fiee schools, more will be required, until the full 
sum necessary for their support shall be supplied from 
the same source, or raised by means of local taxation, 
Looking at the question as onsyof political economy, 
it is of very little importance by which mode the fund* 
for education may be raised. Whether subscribed by 
the public (supposing the public willing to contribute 
to the full amount required), or paid in the shape of a 
school rate, is immaterial, for in both cases the money 
would, for the most part, come out of the pockets of the 
t-amc class of persons. The only subject for serious 
consideration is, whether the funds would be more judi¬ 
ciously applied, and the object better effected, by a 
central administration, than by the host of private, local, 
and independent societies that have sprung up in every 
diirction for a similar purpose. 

The objection noticed is easily answered, for what* 
ever may become of existing free schools, the working 
classes ought not to be dependent for elementary in-' 
struction upon charity The very net of sending a 
child to a chanty school (and we call all schools chanty 
schools supported by pm ate beiici olence) 1ms a ten¬ 
dency to defeat one ot the most important objects of 
education—namely, the cultivation of a spirit ot self- 
iclmnce and independence. The charity school system 
is a pauperizing system It produces in the mind, first, 
a painful sense of obligation, but this gradually wears 
away, the poor become accustomed to the burden of fa¬ 
vours heaped upon them bv the rich, awl lenrn to stoop 
that the load may be increased ; the value of education 
(cases to be properly estimated, and the cottager at 
last adopts the notion that Ins would-bc benefactors aie 
ically indebted to him for permitting his children to go 
to their school 

On the mind of children the effect is equally pre- 
imlici i! A child at a free school is continually re¬ 
minded of the gratitude he owes to the ladies and 
gentlemen who have taken the tioublc to provide for 
his education When attending public worship, the 
same lesson is inculcated in chanty sermons At 
public dinners he is paraded round a room, and in¬ 
dulged with a glass of wine to drink the health of his 
benefactors He is taught to sing hymns, or odes, m 
their praise, and perhaps he is put into blue or greeiv 
iitufonn, and compelled to wear a badge, to distinguish 
lion from other children, and complete his degradation 
Thus the very firsf position in which he is placed in 
life is analogous to that of a beggar He is made to 
feel that he is a receiver of alms, and learns to consider 
it no shame The first spark of honest pride (if ever 
kindled in his breast) dies awayvuithin him , the first 
exercise of his reasoning poweis only leads him to dis¬ 
cover that there Brc other means ot getting through 
the world than by self-exertion, and he becomes a tame, 
■-piiiiless, nerveless creature Or perhaps (for the 
svstem sometimes produces a species of re-action which 
is equally mischievous) the severity of the discipline, 
and the pain and weariness arising from the mechanical 
, lu, s c '5 on ill-conducted school, tempt huh to break 
tinough all restraint, and to become a vagabond for 

The pauperizing tendency of the present charity- 
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school system, if it continue, will by-and-by render it 
necessary to bribe every working man to send his chil¬ 
dren to school. The bribery principle is already ex¬ 
tensively in operation, and is gradually destroying all 
the schools that have not recourse to the same expe¬ 
dient. Good-natured people go round among the poor, 
inquiring why their Children are not Bent to school, and 
are told, It is beeaifM they have no Ihoes, or stockings, 
or decent clothes. A subscription is forthwith raised 
for a clothing fund, and the parents are informed that 
every child who attends the school for n certain time 
will be furnished with two patra of shoes, two pairs of 
stockings, a hat or a cap, and a suit of clothes Many 
schools have it not in their power to be liberal quite to 
this extent, and are obliged to confine their gifts to one 
pair of Rhoeo, or a new bonnet once a year. Hence this 
poor are led to inquire, not which is the best school foil 
their children, but which school will pay them the best, 
in this mode, for their attendance. 

In n healthy state of thing*, a child would not be 
sent to sn inefficient school, bat the consequence of 
the present system is, that the very worst schools, in 
regard to the amount of instruction communicated, have 
now the greatest number of scholars, these schools 
being always tha richest, and therefore enabled to give 
away the most clothing, if not to bestow besides gratui¬ 
ties in money, as apprentice fees. Wc have met with 
instances in which children have been sent for six years 
to a school, in which they have not been taught effectu¬ 
ally even to read. On interrogating the parents, why 
the children were not taken away, the answei always 
was,—“ There is no other school in the neighbourhood 
in which they can get so wcl^lolhed gratis ” 

The following anecdote will illustrate one of the 
mischiefs of making education dependent upon charity 
—A gentleman in Kent had built a school on his estate, 
for the instruction of the children of his labouiers It 
happened that having nojnore work for one of them, 
he was obliged to discharge him. The intimation to 
that effect was received with the following threat — 
“Then, Sir, I must take away my children fiom your> 
school “ The man evidently felt, that sending his* 
children to the school had been one of the conditions of 
his employment, and considering the obligation lo be 
mutual, thought that the threat to take las children 
away would prevent his own discharge 

Were fiee schools established by Government, or by 
the local authorities of every district, instead of owing 
their origin to private individuals or committees, educa¬ 
tion would no longer be considered in the light ot either 
a favour conferred or received The privilege of send¬ 
ing a child to school would be claimed as a right to 
which all would be entitled by the laws of then country, 
and the bribery system would cease with the interference 
of the often ill-judging friends of the poor 
Another reason why elementary education should not 
be dependent upon cbaeity is, that the system has a 
tendency to perpetuate the distinctions and dissensions 
of sects in religion. Private individuals cannot, lil^ 
Government, assume a neutral position Every person 
attempting to set up a school for the gratuitous instruc¬ 
tion of the children of the poor is immediately identi¬ 
fied as a Churchman, a Catholic, an Independent, a 
Baptist, a Quaker, a Unitarian, or as belonging to 1 
some one or other denomination This leads to the 
supposition that his object is to propagate the re¬ 
ligious opinions he entertains, and hence a disposi¬ 
tion on the part of those who hold other sentiments to 
draw the childfen away, and to set up an opposition 
school 
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STATISTICS OP LUNACY AND CRIME IN AN 
AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICT. 

The growth of .sound opinions on many important 
social questions may in a great degree be attributed to 
the increasing recourse to statistical researches—that is, 
to better modes of arriving at truw. Every subject is 
now minutely investigated and malyzed, and being 
presented undei a variety of aspect b, correct opinions 
can be lot tried by those who have not leisure for the 
whole task ot inquiry. The caietully prepared ‘ Tables 
showing the Number of Criminal Offenders (England 
and Wales) in 1836,’ and a set of tables prepared at 
the office ot the Poor Law Commissioners, showing the 
jvtiinbei ol pauper lunatics and idiots in England and 
ylVales, may be adduced as instances of improved sta¬ 
tistical data to which we can now refer Information 
of this desiMiptum may be the means of directing men 
ot enlaiged minds to the correction of social evils, and 
is therefore of gieat value • 

It appeals that the total number of pauper luna¬ 
tics and idiots in England is 12,668, of whom 6044 
are lunatics and 6624 are idiots. Two thirdB of the 
total number (8438) are under the care and manage¬ 
ment ol the guardians of the poor, 2754 are confined 
in asylums built under the provisions of George fV., 
c 40, and 1476 are in private asylums. There is a 
larger number of females in each class than of males 
Theie are 2663 male and 3379 female lunatics—that 
is, 126 8 females to 100 males, and there are 3071 
males and 3333 females in a state of idiotcy, the pro¬ 
portion being 115 6 females to 100 males. Taking the 
two classes together, the proportion is 120 3 females 
to 100 males The West Riding of Yorkshire is an 
exception to the rule, and there are 113 males to 100 
females The proportion of females is the largest in 
Gloucestershire, being 159 females to 100 males In < 
Suircy the proportion is 132 females to 100 male?, 
and in Middlesex, 151 8 females to 100 males 
The pioportion of pauper lunatics and idiots to the 
volal population is 1 in 1038 in England, and 1 in 807 
hi Wales ot lunatics solely, the proportion is 1 in 2166 
in England, and 1 in 2252 in Wales, of idiots solely, 
the pioportion is 1 in 1976 in England, and I in 1258 
in Wales * 

For the purpose of instituting a comparison between 
the intellectual and moral state of an agricultural and 
manufacturing population, we have taken the seven 
counties having the largest proportion of the former, i 
excluding Rutland, on account of its small size, and 1 
also excluding Cambridge, in order to bring the amount ] 
of population as nearly equal as possible to the county 
which has the minimum amount of population engaged 
in agi iculture The seven counties are Bedford, Bucks, 
Esssex, Huntingdon, Hereford, Lincoln, and Suffolk, 
and they contain a population amounting to 1,337,704. 
On the other hand, Lancashire contains a population 1 
of 1,3.36,834, the difference being only 850 There is ' 
cVery possible difference which could be desired in con¬ 
trasting the two classes, the proportion of population 1 
engaged directly in agriculture varying from 51 to 56 i 
per cent of the total umount in the jieven counties, «i 
while in Lancashire not more than 9J per cent, of the | 
population are engaged in agricultural pursuits.. For < 
the sake of convenience, the population of the seven I 
above-mentioned counties will be alluded to as the* ] 
agricultural district,—as if it were a single large i 
county,—and that of Lancashire as the^nanufucturmg I 
class, or manufacturing district I 

It has been seen that, taking the population of Eng- I 
land, the proportion of lunatics and idiots is 1 in 1038, I 
but in the above agricultural counties it is 1 in 872, i 
and in Lancashire only 1 in 1790 The proportion is < 
as 224 to 100, oy move, than 2 t9 l, Jn maqufaq- 1 


turing district there are 117*8 female lunatics and Idiots 
to 100 males, and in the agricultural district 124 fe¬ 
males to 100 males Separating the lunatics and idiots, 
t there are 121 female lunatics to 100 male lunatics in the 
i manufacturing district, and in the agricultural district, 

, 110 female to 100 male lunatics Taking paupers in 
i a state ot idiotcy, there arc 118 females to 100 males iu 
‘ Lancashire, and in the seven agricultural counties, 
i 149 females to 100 males. In Lancashire, the nuin- 
i her of lunatics is larger than that of persons in a state 
i of idiotcy,—and in the agncultural distuct the reverse 
is the case; the proportion in Lancashire being 100 
idiots to 143 lunatics, and in the agricultural district 
: 174 idiots to 100 lunatics In the manufactunng dis¬ 
trict there is 1 lunatic to 3326 of the population, m 
the agricultural district, i to 2736; anti of idiots, the 
proportion in the former district is only l to 4174, 
while iu the latter it is as high as 1 to 1507 

By way of generalizing these facts, it may be stated, 
that both hmacy and idiotcy are more prevalent amongst 
the agricultural than the manufacturing population; 
that lunacy is the prevailing type of mental disorgani¬ 
zation amongst the latter, and idiotcy amongst the 
former. Idiotcy may be regarded as arising out ot u 
lower average intellectual status of the population than 
lunacy, the latter being often the unhappy concomitant 
of luxury and high civilization. Lunacy is often occa¬ 
sioned by some stroke of overwhelming force, winch 
casts down reason from its seat, while the target num¬ 
ber of idiotic persons have nevei experienced the light 
of reason, or if they have, it lius been dim aud feehlu 
in its nature Out of 5259 idiots, in 436 Unions, 3811 
had been in that condition from birth,—the propoi lion 
being 143 to 100 

A strong coincidence is to be noted between the pre¬ 
valence of pauperism and idiotcy, and no one ac¬ 
quainted with the vices originating iu the mal-admiitis- 
tration of the funds for the relief of the poor will Ice! 
surprised at this being the case The old system de¬ 
based and depressed the population,—robbed the la¬ 
bourer of his independence;—treated despitefully the 
noble poverty of which o man need not have been 
ashamed, and pampered the base and servile spirit ol 
pauperism. A labourer could scarcely employ his in¬ 
tellectual faculties to more advantage than in endea¬ 
vouring to cheat the overseer by arts resembling those 
which idiots so frequently possess to the exclusion of 
better faculties The effects of this system, which for 
above thirty years oppressed the deser'ing pool, may 
be traced to some extent in the fact, that in the seven 
purely agricultural counties to which we have confined 
our attention the lunatics and idiots were as 1 to 872 
of the total population, and the poor-rates averaged 
14s per head in 1834 , while in Lancashire, where the 
rates averaged only 3# 9 d per head, there arc not so 
many lunatics and idiots by one-half, the propoi lion 
being 1 in 1960, and of idiots solely, only I m 4471, 
while in the agricultural distuct it is 1 in 1567. 

Taking the same amount tif agncultuial and manu¬ 
facturing population, we shall, in connexion with 
crime, see other social peculmnlies developed In (lie 
•civil wurs of the seventeenth century, the countiy 
population was as eight to one compared with the 
town population; but two centuries have done more 
than reverse the proportion, for the agricultural, coin- 
pared with the nmi-agricultural population, is now 
as one to two, instead of being eight to one The 
facilities of locomotion have wonderfully increased, and 
the chanyis of detecting crime have been rendered 
leas easy, the opportunities for committing depreda¬ 
tions have become more numerous with the increase of 
wealth, and jet neither of these aids and incentives to 
crime have, generally speaking, been accompanied 
by more wtjyq means joy jt» repression, for, (he , 
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parish constables of Alfred's time are still the only 
police force of many parts of the country It is not 
therefore surprising, considering the many changes 
which have taken place in the circumstances of the 
people, that crime should have increased. Yet the 
change in the proportions of the rural and town popula¬ 
tion does not in itself appear to have contributed much 
towards increasing the number of criminals Although 
a country population is very seldom affected by the 
casualties which deprive a manufacturing population of 
the means of obtaining a livelihood by industry, ypt the 
amount of crime is greater in the former class than 
might have been expected In France, the town popu¬ 
lation is in the proportion of only about 1 to 44, yet 
crime is more prevalent than in England , the number 
of offenders indicted being 1 to each 550 inhabitants, 
nnd in England and Wales, in 1836, being not more than 
1 in 662. In Lancashire, where the proportion of coun¬ 
try population is smallest, about one-tenth only, and 
the great bulk of the population is dependent upon the 
demand for their labour in factories and workshops, 
crime is less prevalent than in France, where property 
m land is more extensively diffused than in any country 
in Europe, the proportion of offenders m Lancashire 
being 1 to 590, and in France, as before stated, 1 to 
550 These are apparent anomalies, the cause of which 
ran only be discovered by a minute investigation of the 
circumstances of each people 

The following is a tabular view of the number of 
persons charged with indictable ofTenceB in an equal 
amount of agricultural and non-agricultural population, 
viz, in seven agricultural counties, and in one manu¬ 
facturing county — 

Total number charged Proportion to Population 

Yntra Agricultural. Manufacturing Agricultural Manufacturing 

1834 . 2006 *. . 2778 . . 1 in 618 . 1 in 481 

1815 . 2017'. . 2654 . . 1 in 663 . 1 in 503 

1836 . 2105 . . 2264 . . 1 in 617 . 1 in 590 

In the manufacturing county the decrease of crime 
m 1836, as compared with 1834, is 22 per cent , m the 
agricultural district crime had increased 3 per cent m 
the same period Comparing 1836 with 1835, crime 
had decreased 17 per cent in the former district, and 
nearly 5 per cent, in the latter, but, m 1836, crime 
was comparatively more prevalent than m 1834, while, 
in the manufacturing district, it had diminished nearly 
one-fifth In the agricultural district, about one 
person out of every three tried is acquitted, m the 
manufacturing district, not one out of four. In the 
former district there aie seven male criminals to one 
female; in the latter only two to one female There is 
a great difference in the two districts as to the age of 
offenders The real difference in the total number of 
cnminnls is only 12 per cent, but in the manufacturing 
district the difference in the number of criminals of the 
age of 18 and under is 184 instead of only 12 pe» 
cent ; in those of the age of 12 and under 16, the 
difference is 69 pert cent instead of 12 Above 16 
years and under 21, the proportion commences to re¬ 
establish itself, and the difference is 4 per cent, though 
it should be 12 per cent ; but in the next period, from 
(he age of 21 to 30, the proportion is 12 per cent higher 
in the agricultural than m the faiannfacturing district,* 
instead of beiug exactly the reverse. After the age of 
30, (he proportion of offenders in the manufacturing 
is 11 per cent higher than in the agricultural district, 
which is within I per cent, of the true proportion. 
There were 386 criminals in 1886 in England and 
Wales, whose ages were 12 and under, of which Lan¬ 
cashire furnished 51 and Middlesex 84, together 185, or 
nearly 2 out of 3 In the agricul tural district the propor¬ 
tion is only 1 in 91 These fnels speak for themselves 
Juvenile crime is more prevalent, m the proportion of 
18 to 1, m the manufacturing than in the agricultural 
district. In (he former, from the age of 16 to 20 is the 


period most liable to crime; in the latter, the period of 
the greatest criminal activity ia from 21 to 30. 

In the characteristics of crime there is a rather larger 
number of “ offences against the person,” and a con¬ 
siderably larger number of attacks on properly accom¬ 
panied with violence, in the agricultural than in the 
manufacturing district, while in the manufacturing dis¬ 
trict tlieflt is the most prevailing crime The absolute 
number of offenders under each head is as follows — 

Aoricui TirnAi District. 


Offence* Offences against Offences against Mallrtona Ofe 
fttfitinit the Property with I nnwrty without fence, against Forgery, Ollier 
reraort Violence Violence Properly Ai Clasar* 

189 . 07 . 1545 . 28 . 20 ... 150 


MaHcmnuniNO District 

180 . 53 . 1846 . 5 . 30 ... 15| 

The following tabular view of the degree of instruction! 
which criminals in eacli district had received, with the 
centesimal proportions subsequently given, renders any 
comment almost unnecessary — 

Instruction 

• Neither reed Rend nnd Rowland superior to Instruction 
nor write lm- wnto rending and not 

wrile perfectly well writing eaccrtnined 

Agricultural district 843 .. 1021 .. 206 . 17 . . 58 

Manufacturing (la 980 . 1113.. 122 . 10 . 42 

England & Wales 7033 . 10,983 .. 2215 . 191 . 562 

Crntehmal Proportion 

Agricultural .list 38 93 . 47 76 .. 9 51 . 0 07 . 2 68 

Manufacturing do 43.27 . 40.22 .. 5 38 . 0 04 1 85 

England & Wales 33.32 . 52.33 10 5G .. 0 91 . 2 68 

France . . . 58.7 .. 29.7 . 8 7 .. 2 9 — 

Do 2nd convictions 59.0 .. 31.7 .. 8.1 .. 1.2 . — 

It would seem from this table, that crime fills its 
ranks from the ignorant and the imperfectly cultivated 
in 86 out of every 100 offenders in the agricultural 
district} jn the manufacturing district the proportion 
is 83 out of each 100; in England nnd Wales 85, and 
in France 87. But m France the criminals who base 
heen imperfectly instructed in the simplest elements of 
education are much smallEr in number than in Rag¬ 
land, a fact indicative of the more general facility of 
obtaining instruction of a better kind than is enjoyed, 
by the same class in England Those who have unV 
happily received no instruction whatever form the' 
largest proportion of criminals in France, while in 
England it is those who have received the semblance of 
instruction In England and Wales about two-thirds 
have received instruction, iTut of so imperfect nnd 
worthless a character, that only 1 in 10 can read mid 
write, and only 1 in 100 have attained anything beyond 
mere reading and writing In Lancashire, the pro¬ 
portion which has received instruction is about one- 
half, 1 in 8 of whom can read and write well, and 1 in 
111 only have gone beyond the simplest degree of in¬ 
struction. In the agricultural district nearly one-half 
have also been instructed, 1 m 5 read and write im¬ 
perfectly, and 1 m 60 have advanced beyond this simple 
step. The re-organization of the meens of instruction 
would necessarily prevenf the recurrence of similar facts. 

K - 

Coffee tn the Desert .—It is astonishing what effort tie 
smallest portion of the strong coffee made by the Aiabs 
has, no greater stimulus is required in the longest and most 
arduous journeys It is umveisal throughout the East, hut 
more used by the Arabs of the desert than ly any other 
class , they will often go without food for twenty-four hours 
if they can but have recourse to the little dram of coffee, 
which, from the small compass in which they carry the 
,apparatus, and the readiness with which it is made, thoy can 
always command. I can touch for both its strengthening 
and exhilarating effect, it answers these purposes better 
than I can condbive it possible a dram of spirits could do to 
those who indulge in it .—Mtyor Skinner's Adventures tn 
the East. 
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Engelbert, Count of Nassau, and governor of Bra- ] 
bant, wus one of the most distinguished of the men of 
his age and country, though he does not make his ap¬ 
pearance in the novel of ' Quentin Durward,' in which 
Sir Walter Scott has roughly sketched the character, 
und the ‘‘court and camp,” of Charles Le Temeraire 
Charles, the last Duke of Burgundy (he was great¬ 
grandfather of the emperor Charles V), acquired his 
title of Li Temeraire , the rash or fool-hardy, from his 
violent, impetuous, and inconsiderate conduct, but he 
was not altogether the mere mad bull he appears to be 
in * Quentin Durwaid ’ He knew how to value men 
of worth and valour, and to attach them to his person 
and interests Thus Engelbert, Count of Nassau, a 
nobleman of hqjh character and family, who, according 
to the estimation of the time, was “ valiant, brave, and 
wise,” was a chief favourite with Charles, one in whom 
he reposed great confidence, and who returned that 
confidence by a devoted adherence to the House of 
Burgundy Charles made him, in 1473, one of the 
knights of the Golden Fleece (an order which had been 
founded by Philip, Charles's father), which was consi¬ 
dered then an honour of the highest kind, from the 
reputation in which the order was held. Engelbert 
wits token prisoner at the battle of Nancy, which was 
fought on the 8nd of January, 1477, in which Charles, 
with many of his nobility, perished./ He continued 
afterwards to be respected by his contemporaries j and 
the unity Louis XI. of France, in the furtherance of 
his efforts to secure Burgundy, now let! without a male 
heir, tried to engage Engelbert in his service. Engel¬ 
bert died childless m 1504 

B in bant, of which Engelbert wap governor, Was only 
a portion of the dominions of the Duke of Burgundy, 
which, in the time of Philip and Charles, comprehended 
nearly all the countries which we now know as Holland 
and Belgium. Brabant is distinguished info North and 
South, of which North Brabant belongs to Holland, 
and South Brabant to Belgium. Breda is in North 
Brabant It is " a well-built and strongly fortified 
town, surrounded by marshes, which, m case of attack, 
can be laid under water. The castle, which is the prin¬ 
cipal building in the town, is surrounded by the liver 
Merit It was originally built by the family of Schoten, 
who held it with the title of Baron, in 1190. Breda 
afierwards came into the possession of the dukes of 
Brabant, and in the beginning of the fifteenth ccntnry it 
passed by marriage to the House of Nassau In 1567 
it was annexed by the Duke of Alba to the crown of 
Spam In 1577 the Spanish garrison surrendered 
to the confederates. Four years after, the town was 
treasonably delivered (o the Duke of Parma, but it was 
retaken m March, 1590, by Prince M amice of Nassau, 
by means of the following Btratsgeuft—A vessel was 
loaded, apparently witlMurf, of which the besieged 
garrison was greatly in want, but under the covering 
of turf a potty of sdldiers were concealed. Admission 
into the town being thus secured, the soldieis left their 
place of concealment during the night; and having 
overpowered the guard, opened the gates to Pnnce 
Maurice, who had advanced with his army In 1625 | 
Breda yielded by capitulation to Geneiul Spinola, who' 
commanded the troops of the Infanta Isabella. In 1637 
the town again name into the possession of the States 
General of the United Provinces, and was confirmed to 
them by the treaty of Westphalia. The French, under 
Dumouner, took Brtda in 1793, 

“ The castle, already'mentioned, was rebuilt in 1680 
by William, Prince of Orange, afterwards WHIIam III 
of England It contains a fine gallery, supported by 
marble columns, and a very handsome staircase of free¬ 
stone 

“ The streets are wide, clean, and well laid out: there 
• art four squares and a fine quay, which, as well as the 
ramparts, are planted With trees, The arsenal and the 
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great market-place are among the chief ornaments of 
the town*.” 

The principal Protestant church of Breda, which con¬ 
tains the tomb of Engelbert, was originally the church 
of Our Lady (Notre Dame), but was appropriated in 
1637, by the States Beneral, to the qpe of the Protestant 
worship. It has J spire 362 feet high, which replaced 
one, said to have been exceedingly beautiful, con¬ 
sumed by fire in 1696 There are seveial fine monu¬ 
ment* in the church, that to the memory of Engel¬ 
bert, stud his wife, the Princess of Baden, of which we 
have given a representation, is the most remarkable. 
The efhgies of tha count and his wife are in alabaster. 
the half-kneeling figures, supporting the table on which 
lies the armour of the count, minutely carved, are saM 
to represent classic heroes—Julius Csesar, Regulus, &c. 
The figures are stated to have been the work of Michael 
Angelo, and there is little doubt of the correctness of 
the statement The traditionary supposition is at least 
a testimony to the merit of the workmanship, which is 
in the highest style of art 


VISIT TO THE CAVERN OF CAR1PE, IN THE 
PROVINCE OF CUMANA, 

Commonly known by tub hake or “La Gruta drl 
Guacharo." 

This high price at which the published portion of Hum¬ 
boldt's narrative of his travels m equinoctial America 
has alone been attainable by the public, together with 
the introduction of numberless disquisitions on matters 
which, however important to the scientific, have but 
little interest for the general reader, has not improbably 
prevented numbers from even knowing that such a stu¬ 
pendous grotto as that which presents itself in the lofty 
mountain of Guacharo, at the termination of a lateral 
valley, three short leagues 4a the west-south-west of the 
lovely valley of Cnnpe, to the east of Cumanh, is to be 
found in nature; or that in the vastness of its dimcn -1 
sians, the picturesque magnificence of its scenery, tlief 
depth to which it penetrates into the heart of the moun¬ 
tain, the splemn darkness and silence of its innermost 
recesses, the singular noclurbal birds which inhabit 
what may be termed its central region, and whose fat 
affords so rich an annual hfrvest to the Indians, and, 
above all, the gloomy mystery in which Indian super¬ 
stition has shrouded it, is perhaps unequalled, aud cer¬ 
tainly not surpassed, by any known cavern in the world, 
not even excepting our own justly celebrated Cave of 
Fingal, in the island of Staffa. To such the follow¬ 
ing account of a visit to this natural prodigy by 
Senor Cod mi, translated from the ‘ Coreo de Cumand,’ 
for the 24th and 31st of March, and 7lh of April, 
1835, can hardly fail to prove interesting, while 
even many of those who have read Humboldt’s fas¬ 
cinating and almost poeuc narrative, will perhaps feel 
a laudable curiosity to learn the discoveries of a traveller, 
who, however inferior to the distinguished philosopher 
in his talents for observation, and hia powers of de¬ 
scription, possesses at least the merit of having traversed 
the cavern to double the distance to which the Prussian 
visiter was ableNto penetrate, and explored the whole of^ 
the cavern to its utmost practicable extent. It is to be 
regretted that Sefior Cod mi did not unite an acquaint¬ 
ance with botany, ornithology, and many other branches 
\>f natural history, highly important for a traveller, to 
his other acquisitions, since, from the want of this 
knowledge, he has been obliged to employ local names, 
which can only be understood by those on the spot, 
when speaking of the; various objects he has occasion to 
describe, and applies European names to plants, &c, 
which can hardly be supposed to be identical with those 
to which he refers them. Thus, in speaking of the pro¬ 
ductions of the valley of Carlpe, he introduces chamomile 
* ‘ Feuay Oydofidis/ rd> r.. 
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(ttnthmui nobili*)', borage (borago officinalis), and the 
yerya buena, which we believe is designed to mean 
salnd in general, as indigenous, or at least wild pro¬ 
ductions of the soil; although there can be little doubt 
that ‘the Spanish names are applied to plants bearing 
only a faint resemblance to the European, aud differing 
widely from them in all their important particulars 
But these are minfir blemishes, whVh do not materially 
affect the value of the narrative, or lessen ijs interest to 
the general reader. 

“The little village of Caripe is situated In 10° 11'14" 
of north latitude, and 3° 8' 45" of longitude, to the east 
of the meridian of Careccas, in a little valley formed by 
the waters of the river Caripe, in (heir passage from the 
heights of Purgatorio, Guacharo, Periqmto, the table¬ 
land of the Guardia de San Augustin, and the peaks of 
tCaripe Its elevation above the level of the sea is 
961 varas (2636 English feet), and it enjoys a genial 
temperature both in summer and winter, the centesimal 
thermometer, at both these seasons, maintaining itself 
between 18° and 20° (between 60°.40 anti 68° of Fah¬ 
renheit’s scale). 

“ Chamomile (manzanilla) , borage ( borrajo ), salad 
(yerva buena), and tobacco {el tabac), grow wild in this 
spot, which also produces beautiful cabbages, garlic, fen¬ 
nel, and onions m abundance, together with coffee of the 
n;ost exquisite flavour. All that is wanting to convert 
this rich and fertile valley from its present worthless 
and neglected condition to a fine and flourishing settle¬ 
ment, is the substitution of an active and industrious 
Creole population for the indolent and apathetic native 
Indians, of the tribe of Chaymas, who alone inhabit it, 
.ind who, notwithstanding the labours of the mtssion- 
aues, hjve been unable to divest themselves sufficiently 
of their Indian disposition {dmndiamzarse) to acquire 
a more energetic character, and overcome that inflexible 
apathy which is the besetting sin of their nature, and 
opposes an impassable obstacle to their participating in 
the advantages of the general prosperity 

“ The village consists of some twenty straw huts, a 
church, constructed ot stone and lime, and two long 
'rows of connected cottages, of an uniform height, rooted 
with tiles, and formerly serving as dwellings for the 
Arragonese capuchins, who were employed as mission¬ 
aries to reclaim the Itidiahs front their wandering life 
in the forests ( * 

“ The ancient convent in which these missionaries for¬ 
merly performed their religious obsel varices has been 
unhappily destroyed, and its ruined walls alone remain 
to mark the spot on which it stood, embosomed m 
scenery of the most romantic and picturesque descrip¬ 
tion 

“ The little river Caripe, from which the valley derives 
its name, winds through a wooded defile from the west 
towards the north-east, shaded by lofty and umbrageous 
trees, and forming a longitudinal furrow m the direction 1 
by which it hastens onward? to mingle its waters with 
those of the Rio San Juan, in union with which they 
/all at length into the tranquil basm of the Golfo Triste 
To the north it is bounded by the heights of San Boni¬ 
facio, which unite with those of Guacarapo, clothed 
with the densest primeval forests. To the west it is 
encompassed by the table-land of tha Guards de Saif 
Augustin, and the elevated ridge of Guacharo, over¬ 
topped by the naked peak of El Purgatono, which 
attains an elevation of 1852 varas (equal to about 
5081 English feet), rising out of the thick and lux¬ 
uriant forest which stretches in the direction of Santa 
Maria, to a spot opposite to some insulated conical 
rocks, which are at times inaccessible, and form the 
water-shed which divides this valley from that in which 
those streams run which flow to the southward to 
mingle their waters with, those which fall into the Rio 
Guarapiche. 

“ We arrived at this port (Cumank) on the 1st of 
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February, 1835, and devoted the. 2nd to making pre¬ 
liminary observations, while a doxen of Indians were 
despatched to the foot of Ei Purgatorio, to cut diiwn 
the palms known by the name of * palmists,’ which 
were to serve as materials for making the torches which 
we might require to illuminate the cavern we were about 
to visit 

“ The palm attains a height of about twenty feet • its 
leaves (fronds) resemble those of the Corozo, while its 
bark is smooth like that of the Canabravn, ,iuid wholly 
destitute of spines it exhibits, however, an infinite 
number of knots, whieh, nevertheless, do not inter¬ 
pose themselves in a vertical direction (at right ungles) 
to that of the interual fibres of the trunk, which is 
straight 

“ When the palms are required for the purpose of 
making torches, the Indians select thos^which are from 
three to four inches m diameter These they cut down 
and strip of their bark; they then split the heart down, 
in the direction of the fibres, into splinters ofrfrmn two 
to three varas in length (or from about 5J to 8 } Eng¬ 
lish feet), and about half an inch in thickness 

“ Having made this preliminary preparation, a num¬ 
ber of fires are kindled at tfie mouth of the cavern, the 
splinters are next placed on sticks, supported at either 
extremity by forked upnghts fixed m the ground, and 
thus exposed to the actiop of the heat for the purpose 
of expelling their moisture, here they are left for about 
twenty-four hours or less; by the expiration ot which 
time they ore sufficiently dry When this part of the 
process has been completed, the dried spliuteis aie next 
formed into torches of about six inches in duinelei, and 
of the entire length of the pieces, and fiimly bound 
together by four or five bunds of the withies or vines 
which grow in the forest ” 

A torch of this description lasted within the cavei n 
about one hour, giving out a brilliant flame, unaccom¬ 
panied by any offensive odour, but not without pro¬ 
ducing the smoke inseparable iiom the combustion of 
wood of any desenption Humboldt informs us that 
the celebrated Bishop of St Thomas, oi Gunyaua, who 
penetrated 980 varas, or 2500 (Fiench) leet into the 
recesses of the cavern, was enabled to do so by having 
had the precaution to supply himself with gicnt tuichcs 
of white wax of Castile, while be himself was only 
furnished with torches made of the bark of trees anil 
native resin, the thick smoke of winch injured then 
eyes, and obstructed then respiration in the mote con¬ 
fined parts of the cavern, and thus contributed to pre¬ 
vent them from penetrating as far as they might other¬ 
wise have done It is soinewhut singular that (he good 
fathers of the convent were not ncqtiainfed with the su¬ 
periority of the torches desenbed by Hefior Codaz/i* 

“ On the 3rd of February we eommcnced our journey 
to the cavern. Rain had fallen during the preceding 
night, and the sky continued overcast, accompanied by 
a small rain, which increased as we advanced, until at 
length it became a heavy aiul 41 soaking 1 am The 
length of the road was two Columbian leagues to (lie 
westward, it followed the base of the Carlo de Gua¬ 
charo, along a level tract We crossed the stream 
which descends from these heights three times this 
brook only approachts the cavern ut the spot where the 
basin in which it flows becomes contracted bi tween the 
bases of El Guacharo and Periquito The rood is 
much encumbered with rocks and bushes which obstruct 
and render it difficult for travellers. Suddenly the 
opening of the great cavern burst in all its grandeur 
upon our view, together with the Indians whom we had 
sent on, before to prepare the torches, and who had 
taken up their quarters within ltB mouth 

We alighted from our beaala well soaked with ram, 
and took out the instruments with which we had pro¬ 
vided ourselves These constslcd of a thermometer, a 
* Sea 1 Pars. Natr.,’ vol. lit., p 1 '16 . , 
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compass, a sextant with a tripod, an artificial horizon,, 
chronometers, add a barometer. We extended a cord 
of twenty-five vnras (equal to 68 437S English feet), 
well marked, and then hastened to enter the cavern, 
winch I am about to describe, and ascertain its dimen¬ 
sions. We made our entrance into the cavern at half- 
ast eight in the morning, and quitted it again, after 
aving completed our survey, at a quarter past eleven, 
well soaked through with the water which flows through 
it ‘ This subterraneous rivulet,’ as Humboldt informs 
us, ‘ is the ongin of the river Canpe, which, at a few 
leagues’ distance, after having joined the small river of 
Santa Maria, la navigable for canoes It enters into 
the river Areo under the name of Canno de Terezen 
We found on the banks of the subterraneous rivulet 
a great quantity of palm-free wood, the remains of 
trunks on whiefi the Indians climb to reach the nests 
hanging to the roof of the cavern The rings, formed 
by the vestiges of the old footstalks of the leaves, fur¬ 
nish as it .were the footsteps of a ladder perpendicularly 
placed*,’ While waiting for our clothes to be dried, I 
wrapped myself up m a cloak, and proceeded at noon to 
take an observation of the sun at the mouth of the 
cavern, for the purpose of determining its latitude, 
longitude, and elevation. 

“ The cavern of Guuchoro is m the mountain of the 
same name, at an elevation of 1739 varas (equal to 
about 477H English ieet), above the level of the sea 
It is formed in a rock of secondary limestone, alter¬ 
nating with an argillaceous clay, and the Jura or Al¬ 
pine limestone Its exterior form is rounded at the 
base its northern Bide rests upon the table-land of 
the Guurdia de San Augustin, connected on the north¬ 
west by a gloomy mountain with the Cerra del Furga- 
torio, while to the south it preseuts a steep and rocky 
base From thence, for the space of two-thirdB of its 
height, the mountain presents one vast unbroken mass 
clothed with grass, and exhibiting in its outline a form 
similar to that of Us base. It has various projections 
and precipitous declivities, nearly perpendicular, va¬ 
riously disposed, parallel or diverging, while its sum¬ 
mit displays a rocky ridge, naked to the west and south, 
and covered with bushes on the opposite side If vast 
caverns are characteristic of calcareous mountains in 
general, we cannot be surprised at the existence of this 
gigantic cavern in a district of such a description 
u The mouth of the cavern looks to the S S.W., and 
the direction it takes is to the N N.E A stream issues 
fiom the cavern, and flows in front of its mouth, through 
the underwood that clothes the base of Fenquito, until 
it falls into another stream which descends from El Pur- 
gatono, and, with the former, constitute the two prin¬ 
cipal heads of the Rio Caripe ” The stream which issues 
from the cavern is far more considerable than Sefior 
Codazzi’s account would lead us to suppose, beiug, us 
Humboldt informs us, from twenty-eight to thirty feet 
wide ‘We walked,’ hp continues, ‘on the bank, 
as far os the hills formed of calcareous incrustations 
ermiltcd us. Where 4 the torrent winds among very 
igh masses of stalactites, we were often obliged to 
descend into its bed, which is only two feet in depth.* 

“ The form of the cavern represents a segment of an 
arch, whose western base rests oa the stream which 
issues from it, at a place where its centre spans a mass 
of petrifactions, resembling innumerable caves heaped 
one upon another in the form of an amphitheatre, and 
sinks almost perpendicularly towards the principal plain, 
which is perfectly smooth, moist, and clothed with a mul¬ 
titude of herbaceous plants, which grow along the margin 
of the water, while others are to be seen flourishing in 
the soil which covers the calcareous incrustatiofis. 

*' Vast stalactites, qf unknown antiquity, varying in 
length from twelve to fourteen feet; and from three to 
four in thickness, hang suspended from the arch, mixed 
V Pars, Natr,’ vol. in, p. is l. 


with others of smaller dimensions, and every possible 
variety of form ; some pointed, others oval, rounded in 
some places, and wrought in others with such refiued 
elegance of taste, as to resemble rather the most perfect 
productions of design than the mere wanton and ca¬ 
pricious results of accidental petrifaction 

“ At the distance ef 116 varas (equal to about 315 
English feet) from jAe mouth of the tavern, we crossed 
the rivulet for the'first time, and found its bottom 
somewhat miry. Hitherto we had carried but a single 
lighted torch, but on reaching to the distance of 175 
varas (about 480 English feet), we found the dark¬ 
ness so much increased as to render no less than five 
necessary to enable us to see one another; while the 
harsh screaming of the Guacharoes, in the more retired 
parts of the interior, disturbed our hearing, and inter¬ 
rupted conversation. \ 

“ A large mass of incrustations here divided this first 
saloon in the middle; the rivulet was crossed a second 
time, leaving on the left hand a second compartment 
of the cavernf corresponding in every point ot resem¬ 
blance to the first. Here at length vegetation ceased 
to exist, and the ground was strewed with the decayed 
remains of the fruit called Mstack, which constitute the 
food of the Guacharoes. This fruit, which is of a rose 
colour, grows on a straight and lofiy tree, which is 
found in abundance on thq heights m the vicinity of 
the cavern. As soon as Night has spread her sable veil 
over creation, thege birds immediately take their flight 
from the dark recesses of their gloomy habitation, m 
quest of this fruit, which they carry back to their nests 
for the sustenance of their young. The birds, having 
digested the fleshy part of the fruit, reject the stone, 
which being divided into two equal portions, and 
having undergone this digestive preparation, is supposed 
to have obtained immediately from this process valuable 
medicinal properties, and it in consequence enjoys no 
small reputation as a sovereign remedy for the cure of 
pains in the stomach, spasms, colic, and intermittent 
fevers The Indians collect them at the proper season, 
string them, and hang them up in their kitchens, be¬ 
cause when 'smoked they dry quickly, without losing 
their medicinal properties The ordinary dose is two 
or three of the dried seeds, either chewed in the mouth, 
or reduced to powder and taken mixed with tepid 
n ater ” 

[To bo oontinKeiLj r f y 
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Forests, and Meadow and Pasture Land Europe .— 

‘ La Statistique,’ a French periodical devoted to the collec¬ 
tion of interesting facts, contains details lelative to the ex¬ 
tent of surface covered by forests, and meadows and pastures, 
in the different countues of Europe, from which it appears 
that m Germany, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Bohemia, and 
Galhcia, the proportion of forests to the territory of each 
country is one-third, m Austria, Prussia, and Illyria, it n 
tone-fourth, in Belgium and the States of Sardinia, one- 
fifth, in Switzeiland, one-sycth, in the Netherlands, one- 
seventh, m France, one-eighth, m Italy, one-muth , in 
Spain, one-tenth, and in Great Britain the proportion of 
forest and woodland is one-twentieth. The land in meadow* 
and pasture is, according to the same authority, m the pro¬ 
portion of one-half to the remainder of the surface, m Eng¬ 
land and Wales, one-third in Great Britain and the British 
Isles, Denmark, Bavaria, and the Duchy of Brunswick, one- 
fourth m Austria Proper, the continental States of Sardinia. 
Styna and Illyna, one-fifth in Prussia, Hungary, Holland, 
and Belgium, one-sixth m Switzerland, Bohemia, and the 
Austrian Empire; one-seventh in France, Italy, Scotland, 
Wurtemburg, and the Duchy of Baden, one-eighth in the 
Duahy of Hesse-Cassel, one-ninth in Moravia and the 
Duchy of Nassau*; one-tenth in the kingdom of the Two 
Sioihes, Portugal, and Sardinia; one-eleventh in Galhcia, 
Lombardy, and the Venetian Provinces, one-twelfth in the 
Tyrol; one-fortieth m Turkey in Europe, one-flfty-sixth 
in Russia in Europe; and in Spain the proportion n as low 
as one sixty-fifth of meadow ana jHurture land to the remain¬ 
ing surface of the country. 
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[The Skunk.] 


Among the smaller Camivtira, there is a genus, termed 
by Cuwer Mephitis, which contains a group of animals 
kneculiur to the American continent, and to which have 
teen applied the terms of Skunks, and Mephitic Weasels, 
from their intolerable odour It is on the same account 
that they have received from the French the names of 
Enfans du diablc, and Deles puantes, and they are eg 
designated m the ‘ Histone de la Nouvelle France,’ by 
Charlevoix (Sec tome in ) Buifon, however, and the 
French naturulists, give them the title oi Mouffettes, 
because “ they spread, when disturbed, an odour so 
strong and so abominable, us to produce suffocation, 
like the subterranean gas called mouffelte ” The term 
mephitis conveys the same ideu It is m the odour 
they are capable of spreading, intolerable alike to man 
and beast, that the main defence of these animals con¬ 
sists ; for they are heavily made for their size, and not 
remarkable for celerity of motion The peculiarity of 
secreting, in certain glandular pouches beneath the (ail, 
a liquid extremely odorous, is common to many of the 
v\vemnc family, as the civet, zibet, &c, and also to 
most of the Mustellidee , us the polecat, &c , but it differs 
much in mtensity, and in the effect it produces on the ol¬ 
factory organs, m different species The secretion of the 
civet (of a powerful musky odour), though disagreeable 
when unmixed with other articles, is pleasant, at least 
to some persons, when much diluted on the contrary, 
the odour of the commou polecat is universally abhoned 
We must not suppose that rn every case the liquid* 
secreted constitutes a means of defence, indeed its use 
is not correctly understood, nor shall we*here enter into 
conjectures respecting it. It may be observed, however, 
that the glandular apparatus in question differs materi¬ 
ally in different species m its degree of development, 
as does also the quantity, as well as the quality, of the 
secretion, m some, this apparatus consists of large- 


glandular saccul i,—in others it is reduced to a simple 
fold of the skin,—and in others all trace of it is want¬ 
ing There is no uniformity in this point among genera 
otherwise closely allied With regard to the genus 
Mephitis, it approximates in many particulars to the 
badgers (gen. Meles), also distinguished by glandular 
scent-pouches, and though Cuvier place* ine genus 
Mephitis between the weasels and the otters, he was 
not unaware of tile connexion “ The Moujfetlts have," 
he observes, “ like the polecats, two false molars above 
ami three below (on eacli side), but the upper tuber¬ 
cular tootli is very large, and as long as broad , and the 
lower carnassiere (or lanmry molar) has two tubercles 
on its inner aspect, which circumstances ally these 
animals to the badgers, as the polecats are allied to 
the grisons ( Galichs, Bell), and the gluttons ( Gulo ). 
Moreover, the skunks, like the badgers, have the claws 
bf the fore-feet long, and adapted for burrowing, and 
they are also seimplantigrude, the resemblance •* car¬ 
ried out even as regards the distribution of coloui " 
The colours at the animals of the genus Mt A \ih» 
consist for the most part of dorsal or lateral stripi of 
white on a black ground, the eifect of which is lar ft. >n 
being unpleasing. thg limbs and under parts of the 
'body are always black. The fur is full and long, con¬ 
sisting of a soft under coat, and harsh hairs forming an 
outer vestment The tail is long and bushy, the limbs 
are short and stout; the head is rather small, aud ter¬ 
minates in a pointed muzzle the ears are extensive, 
but close. The contour of the body is thick and heavy; 
and the movements of the animals have not much of 
alertness <ur activity. In this respect the skunks differ 
from the polecat and weasel race, as well as in being 
less sanguinary and daring Nevertheless, they make 
havoc occasionally in the poultry-yard. Their habits 
are nocturnal, and their retreat, m which they pass the 
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day, is usually a burrow of their own excavating, or the 
hollow of an aged tree. The species are in great con¬ 
fusion, owing to variations m the arrangement and 
proportions of the white stripes, m different individuals 
supposed to be specifically identical. Hence some 
authors regard the chinche and the conepate of Bnffon 
as mere varieties of the Mephtlti Americana , Desm.; 
while others consider the conepate to be synonymous 
with the M chihentu, Geoffr. We roust not, how¬ 
ever, enter into a question of this nature; and, indeed, 
as the habits of all the species or varieties are alike, it 
is not necesBarythatweshonld be particular in singling 
out any one, to the exclusion of'the others, as the object 
of our notice 

The description of the skunk by Kalm is worthy of 
attention “ The English," he says, “ give the name 
of polecat to a species of animal found plentifully uot 
only in Pennsylvania, but in other districts both north¬ 
wards and southwards in America At New York it is 
called Sltunk, but the Swedes in this country term it 
Fiikutte This animal has much resemblance to the 
marten • it is about the same size, and usually of a 
black colour, with a white longitudinal streak on the 
back, and one of the same colour and sue on each side 
some individuals occur, but rarely, which are almost 
wholly white.” . , . , “ This animal brings forth its 
young both m the hollows of trees and in burrows: it 
is not confined to the ground, but climbs trees; it 
is an enemy to birds; it destroys their eggs, and also 
devours their young, and when it can enter the poultry 
most, it makes great destruction ” . . . “ When it 

is chased either by men or dogs, it runs as far as it 
tan, or climbs up a tree, but when it finds itself hard 
pressed, it ejects its fluid against it pursuers the odour 
of this is so strong as to sufTocate if a drop of this 
pt itilential secretion falls in the eyes, it is at the risk of 
losing the sight, and when it falls on the clothes, it 
communicates an odour so powerful, that it is very dif¬ 
ficult to get rid of it most dogs fear to attack it, and 
flee when touched by a drop ” . . . “ In 1749 one of 
these animals came near a tarm, where I was lodging, 
it was m winter, and during the mglit, the dogs were 
roused up, and pursued it, when it immediately spread 
so disgusting an odour, that I thought as I lay m bed 
that 1 should be suffocated; the cows bellowed with all 
their might ” . . “ At the end of the same year 

another crept into our cellar, but without spreading the 
slightest odour, for this odour is not given out unless 
the animal be chased or attacked A woman who per- 
cmed its eyes sparkling in the dark killed it, and m an 
instant it filled the cellar with such an odour, that not 
only was the woman ill from the effects of it for some 
days, but the bread, the meat, and the rest of the pro- 
\ lsions kept m the cellar were so infected, that all were 
spoiled and obliged to be thrown away ’’ Kalm, how¬ 
ever, observes, that the settlers, as well as the natives; 
sometimes tame the skunk, and that the pestilential 
secreuon is then brtt rarely given out, and only when 
the auimal is attacked or beaten lie adds, moreover, 
“ I have often met with English and French, who have 
told me that they have eaten the flesh of this animal, and 
have found it well flavoured, and, as they stated, some¬ 
thing like that of a sucking-pig*” It appears that the' 
moment the natives kill a skunk they remove the gl&n- 
dula* sacculi, and parts adjacent, m order that no un¬ 
pleasant smell or flavour may be communicated to the 
flesh In the Journal of P. FeuilltSe (Pans, 1714) we 
me informed that this animal ia called chinche, by the 
natives of Brazil, and the wnter gives an excellent 
description ol it “ It takes up its residence," he 
observes, “ in the ground like our rahbits, but its 
burrow is not so deep ... it is very fond of birds 

* Sm also some anecdotes of tint animal given ia the * Penny 
Magazine, No. 277. 6 J 


and poultry *" fo this he adds that he had the utmost 
difficulty in freeing his dress from the odour of one of 
these animals, which was done only by frequent wash¬ 
ing, soaking, and exposure to the sun. He states also 
that (as he was told) the offensive fluid is poured out 
upon the tail, which serves as a brush to disperse it 
about, and whisk it against aggressors, whom the horrid 
scent immediately pats to flight. CatAby, in his ‘Natural 
History of Carolina,* says, that when one of these ani¬ 
mals ib attacked by a dog, in order to appear more 
terrible it effects so marked a change in its figure by 
bristling up its hairs, and swelling out its body until it 
becomes almost round, os to appear strange, and at the 
same time frightful. If, however, this menacing air 
does not suffice to terrify its adversary, it employs, as a 
means of repulse, a much more efficacious method c 
for it ejects through some secret channels so pestilential 
an odour as to poison the air for a great distance around 
it; and that it is even (insupportable to dogs, who 
either retreat, or, if spirited enough to persevere, press 
their nose uuo the ground, renewing the attack at 
intervals until they have despatched the animal. The 
Indians, however, eat the flesh, and regard it as a deli¬ 
cacy ; and Catesby states that he has also partaken of 
it, and found it good. The young are sometimes, as 
he says, taken and tamed, and become gentle and very 
lively, causing no annoyance unless forced, m ordei to 
preserve their life. Insects and wild fruit he notices ns 
constituting the diet of the skunk, which, us he says, is 
spread over the greater part of North America, the hollows 
of trees, and the holes of rocks serving it as a retreat 

Though we have no doubt the scent of the skunk is 
disgusting enough, we have reason to believe that its 
overwhelming effects have been much exaggerated. 
Audubon tells an amusing story of a gentleman (a 
foreigner) who travelled in company with him from 
Louisiana to Henderson, mistaking one of these ani¬ 
mals, which they met with on the road, for a squirrel, 
and attempting to serure It, when, racing “ its fine 
bushy tail, it showered such a discharge of the fluid, 
given by nature as a defence, that my friend, dismaycd> 
and infuriated, began to belabour the poor animal/ 
The swiftness and good management of the polecat, 
however, saved its bones, and, as it made good its re¬ 
treat towards its hole, it kept up at every step a con¬ 
tinual ejectment, which fully convinced the gentleman 
that the pursuit of such animals as these was at best an 
unprofitable employment. This was not all, howevei. 

I could not suffer his approach, nor could my horse. 
it was with difficulty he mounted his own, and we were 
forced to continue our journey far asunder, and he 
much to leeward.” A cloak, which received the fluid 
m most abundance, continued a source of sad annoy¬ 
ance While 'frozen (for it was winter) it did not give 
out any odour, but when thawed, or brought near the 
fire, it was intolerable Some years afterwards, says 
Audubon, “ I met my Kentucky companion in a far- 
distant land, when he assured me that, whenever the 
sun shone on his cloak, or it was brought near a fire, 
the scent of the polecat became so perceptible, that fie 
at last gave it to a poor monk in Italy.” 

The following is Audubon’s description of the skunk 
or polecat, which is worth our notice, as written by a 
practical naturalist ’—The animal “ is about a foot and'-y 
a half in length, with a large bushy tail, nearly as long 
as the body. The colour is generally brownish black, 
>with a large white patch on the back of the head; but 
there are many varieties of colouring, in some of which 
the broad white hands of the back are very conspicuous. 
The polecat burrows, or forms a subterranean habitation 
among the roots of trees, or in rocky places. It feeds 
on birds, young harts, rats, mice, and other animals, 
and commits great depredations on poultry. The most 
remarkable peculiarity of this animal ib the power of 
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squirting, for its defence, a moot nauseously-scented 
fluid, contained in a receptacle situated under the tail, 
which it can do to the distance of several yards. It 
41oes not, however, for this purpose, sprinkle its tail 
with the fluid, as some allege, unless when extremely 
harassed by its eqpmies The polecat is frequently do¬ 
mesticated The removal of the glands prevents the 
secretion of the nauseous fluid; and when thus improved, 
the animal becomes a great favourite, and performs the 
offices of the common cat with greht dexterity " 


Consumption qf Eggs —In the ‘Penny Magazine,’ No. 
319, there is a notice or the commerce in eggs, which, as in 
many other articles insignificant in themselves, is of consi- 

« arable importance in the aggregate. The following state- 
■ents from a paper by M Legrand, a member of the French 
Statistical Society, on the production and consumption of 
eggs m France, and their exportation from that oountry, 
may be road in connexion with the previous notice in the 
above-mentioned Number of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’—“ In 
1813," M Legrand says, “ the number of eggs exported 
from France was 1,734,140 Between 1816 ana 1822 the 
numbeis exported rose rapidly from 8,733,000 to 35,717,300, 
and m 1834 the number had increased to 90,441,600 In 
1835, 76,190,120 were exported for England, 60,800 for 
Belgium, 49,696 for the United States, 42,960 for Switzer¬ 
land, 34,800 for Spain, and 306,304 to other parts of the 
world The total amount of the exportations for that year 
was 3,829,284 francs The consumption m Pans is calcu¬ 
lated at 113} eggs per hood, or 101,152,400 The con¬ 
sumption m other parts of Fiance may be reckoned at 
double this late, as in many parts of the country dishes 
composed of eggs and milk aio the principal items in all 
the me ils The consumption of eggs for the whole king¬ 
dom, including the capital, is estimated at 7,231,160,00(1, 
add to this number those exported and those necessary for 
lepmdiution, and it will result that 7,380,925,000 eggs 
vvoie laid ill Fiance duung the year 1835.'* 


Em It) History of Bookselkng —The trade of bookselling 
seems to have been established at Pans, and at Bologna, in 
the twelfth eentuiy the lawyers and universities called it 
kmto lite It is vuy mipiobahle that it existed in what we 
propel ly < all the dui k ages Peter of Blois mentions a book 

which he had bought of a public dealer (d ouodam publico 
mangone Iibiorum ) But we do not find, I behove, many 
distinct accounts of them till the next age These dealeip 
were denominated “ statior^iru perhaps from the open 
stalls at which they earned on then business; though 
stutia is a general word for a shop in low Latin They 
appeal, by the old statutes of the university of Paris, and 
by those of Bologna, to lmvo sold books upon commission , 
and aie sometimes, though not uniformly, distinguished 
from the librarit, a word which, having originally been con¬ 
fined to the copyists of books, was afterwards applied to 
those who ti aded in them They sold parchment, and other 
materials o( wilting (which, with us, though, as far as I 
know, nowhere elso, have retained the name of stationery), 
and naturally exei cised the kindred occupations of binding 
and decorating. They probably employed transcribers we 
find, at least, that there was a profession of copyists in the 
universities, and m large cities, and by means of these, 
before the invention of printing, the necessary books of 
grammar, law, and theology, were multiplied to a great 
extent, for tho use of the students, but with much in¬ 
correctness, and far more expense than afterwards That 
invention put a sudden stop to their hqpest occupation. 
But whatever hatred they might feel towards the new art, 
f it was in vain to oppose its reception; no party could be 
raised m the public against so manifest and unalloyed a 
benefit, and tho copyists, grown by habit fond of books, 
frequently employed themselves in the somewhat kindred* 
labour of pressmen. The first printer! were always book¬ 
sellers, and sold their own impressions. These occupations 
were not divided till the early part of the sixteenth century 
But the risks of sale, at a time when learning was by no 
means general, combined with the great cost of production 
(paper and other materials being very dear), rendered this a 
hazardous trad e.—Hallam's 'Literature qf Europe.' 


Peasants in the Department of the Loire Inferteur — 
Very httle butchers" meat u consumed by tho formers oi 
their labourers. Their staple food is bread, of which a man 
consumes about three pounds a day In the summei they 
generally eat lour or five times a day, of soup made with 
broad and cabbages, with fat or butter; sometimes a bit of 
bacon. On some farms in Brittany, butchers' meat is given 
on Sundays, other days, cabbage soup and bread and butter, 
and latterly potatoes On other farms, pancakes made of 
buckwheat are served to the labourers, hut the farmers, 
within these three or four years, have turned their attention 
to the planting of potatoes, In which they find a great ad¬ 
vantage over the buckwheat cakes. The quantity of land 
planted with potatoes since 1830 has been doubled each 
year In some parts of La Vendte, the mechanics and 
peasants use millet in lieu of buckwheat, but there also 
the farmers begin to underetand tho vuiueTif potatoes The 
women work on some farms. In Brittany they sometimes 
sow the corn but in general they are occupied in the house, 
excepting those who have to attend tho cattle, pjuticuhuly 
the cows they take with them their distaff or their knitting, 
by which means they prepare a considerable quantity of the 
clothing requisite for the use of tho family from the flax 
raised upon the premisos Paupers are very numcious in 
tho winter there are no provisions for their support in the 
country Iu some towns there are poor-housos, which are 
kept up by private donations, os may bo required; by the pro¬ 
ceeds of concerts, balls, and representations at tho theatres, 
and collections made at each house by persons authorised 
by the mayoi, to be paid to a board appointed by him and 
the council to distnbute the money to those in nood ol relief 
In the country they maintain themselves by begging, if 
work be not provided for them, but in general, as luhouicis 
are scarce, work is found for a considerable number ol thorn 
on the roads, paring hedges, or other labour required on 
the farms The farmers in general are pool they menpy 
such farms as are just sufficient to support their families by 
the produce they can raise. They are, in this pai t of Fi ant e, 
an ignorant set, are badly clothed, badly led, and miserably 
lodged in most instances, frequently sleeping in the uamo 
apartment with their cattle They are not in debt, nm 
have they any money to spare, and appear contentid to 
movo on as their lathers have done, without any desue, or, 
at all events, without any exertion to implore their circum¬ 
stances — Answer to Queries to hu Majesty s Consuls — 
Parliamentary Papei. 


IMPLEMENTS OF WRITING IN THE EAST. 

Ir is still the custom in the East, as it was m Biblical 
tunes, to cairy the ltikhorn stuck in the girdle The 
Editor of the ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ iu commenting on nn 
expression in the ninth chapter of Ezekiel (“ One man 
among them was clothed with linen, with a writer’s 
lnkliorit by his side”), says—“ Scribes carry them con¬ 
stantly in their girdles, and ministers of state wear them 
in the same manner as symbols of their office The 
form of these receptacles is adapted to this custom, as 
Will appear by our present engraving That m most 
general use is a flat case, about nine inches long by an 
inch and a quarter broad and hJlf an inch thick, flic 
hollow of which serves to contain the reed pens dnd 
enktufe It is furnished at one end with a lid iltachcrl 
y a hinge To the flat side of this shaft, at the end 
furnished With the lid»is soldered the ink-vessel, winch 
has at the top a lid with a hinge and cldsp, fitting very 
closely The ink-vessel is usually twice as heavy us the 
shaft The latter is passed through the girdle, and is 
prevented from slipping through by the projecting ink- 
vesscl. The whole is usually of polished metal, brass, 
copper, or silver. The case for pens and ink is worn 
in the same manner by the Persians, but it is very dil- 
ferent mails form and appearance It is a long case, 
eight or nine inches long, by about one and a half 
broad, and rather less in depth, rounded at each end 
It is made of paper, stiff as board, and the whole ex¬ 
terior is japanped and covered with richly coloured 
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drawings This case contains another, which fits it 
exactly, and may be considered as a long drawer it is 
of course uncovered at top, and slips into the outer 
case at one end, so that it can be easily drawn out, 
wholly or partially, to give access to the contents 
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[Modem Egyptian Writing Cate and Instruments j 

These are slicrOn in our engraving, and furnish an 
interesting exhibition of the utensils required by an 
Oriental writer. First there is the inkstand, which is 
so put into the case that it is the first thing that offers 
when the drawer is pulled out It is of brass or silver, 
the tippei surface being sometimes ornamented with 
mother-of-peail and other materials, and is sometimes 
furnished with a small magnetic needle (as in our 
9 2 


specimen), under a glass, to enable the proprietor to 
find the direction of Mecca when he prays Then there 
is a little spoon, from which water is dropped into the 
inkstand, for the purpose of diluting the ink when be¬ 
come too thick or dry. The case also usually contains 
four or five pens of/ reed, whence the whole is called a 
• peucase,’ rather than an ‘ inkstand.’ As these pens 
are too thick-pointed to be nibbed on the nail, after our 
fashion with quill-pens, a thin piece of horn is provided, 
on which the pen is laid for the purpose These are 
the more essential articles, but often a small whetstone 
is added, and also a pair of scissors for clipping paper 
The former we have given, but not the latter Of these 
two sorts of ‘ inkhorns,' so to call them, the first js 
best adapted to be worn in the girdle; but the Persian' 
is certainly more light and elegant, and at least equally 
convenient with reference to ita proper use, but neither 
of them are at all suited for such thin inks as we employ 
It may be difficult to say which of them the ‘ inkhorns ’ 
of the Hebrews most resembled; but from its being 
worn in the girdle it was doubtless something of the 
same kind ” 







[Persian Instruments of Writing ] r 

1 KnlmiUn, or CsseforPen snd Ink, 9,2 Ptrliof tin-some, lepurnlo, 3 Spoon for watering tlir-ink, 4 Pen formed of a Ren 
5 Thin piece of Horn, on which the Pen u mended; 6 Whetitone, 1 Ink holder, with n compose 


In Jeremiah (chap xxxvi 18) the following expres¬ 
sion occurs. “ I wrote them with ink in a book ” The 
comment on this expression in the 1 Pictorial Bible’ is 
as follows.— 

“ Some writers have doubted whether ink can be in¬ 
tended by the word here employed (p*J deyo ), and 
Blayney, instead of ‘I wrote (hem with ink m a hook,’ 
lia», ‘ I wrote in a book after him.' The Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Vulgate, however, agree with our version, which is 
also supported by the use of a similar word in Arabic 
and Persian One objection supposes that ink was not 
at this time known to the Jews, and that they exclusively 
engraved their writing upon tablets But a kind of ink 
ir clearly mentioned even in the time of Moses (see 
Num v 22, and the note there), and Ezekiel (ix 2, 
3,11) repeatedly speaks of the ‘ inkhorn’ which writers 
employed From the Word (jxtAav), by which ‘ink’ 
is expiessed in the New Testament, it appeals that the 
ink was usually black, ns in other nations, but it 
appears bIso that they had coloured mks , and Josephus 
(‘ Antiq.’ xu 2 ) states that the seventy ciders who made 
the Greek translation brought from Jerusalem parch-, 
ments on which the law was wntten in letters of gold 
From the particulars collected by Wmckclmann and 
others concerning the ink of the ancients, it would seem 
that it differed very little from that which the Orientals , 
still employ, and which is really better adapted than 
our own thin vitriolic inks to the formation of their 


wntten characters, and this is also true of (he Hebrew,' 
the letters ol which are more easily and properly foimed 
with this ink than with our own, and with reeds than with 
ijuill pens The ink is usually composed of lamp-black 
or powdered charcoal, prepared with gum and water, 
and sold in small particles or grains like gunpowder 
The writer who wants to replenish his inkhoin puts 
some of this into it, and adds a little water, but not 
enough to render the ink thinner than that of our 
printers Those who use much of it, work up the mk- 
grains with water—much m the same way that artists 
prepare their colours, and then put it into their ink- 
stand In the manuscripts written with this ink the 
characters appear of a most intense and glossy black, 
which never changes Us hue, never eats into the paper, 
nor ever becomes indistinct or obliterated, except from 
the action of wnter, by\vhich it is even more easily 
spoiled than our own manuscripts The Eastern scribes 
also write m gold, and with inks of various biillianl 
colours—particularly red and blue—their diversified ap¬ 
plications of which olten give a very rich and beautiful 
appearance fo the page, in the higher class of manu¬ 
scripts These* details respecting modern Oriental ink 
will be found to agree remarkably with what has been 
said concerning the ink of the ancients, and this con¬ 
currence may be taken to furnish a very satisfactory 
conclusion with regard to the ink or inkB UBed by the 
ancient Hebrews.” 
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[Glasgow Exchange.] 


Very great changes and improvements have taken 
{Tlacc in Glasgow within the last ten years, all indi¬ 
cative of commercial activity and prosperity* New and 
spacious streets have been formed, new and handsome 
buildings have been erected, new bridges have been 
thrown over the Clyde, and its river harbour, the 
“ Broomielaw,” has been so altered and extended, as 
scarcely now to be recognised by the old men whose 
memories and associations carry them back to a by-* 
gone age The “ west-end ”—for Glasgow, too, has its 
“ west-end’’—commonly designated tha" New Town,” 
has increased largely Merchants, quitting their occu¬ 
pation of “flats”—(a story of a house is a “ flat,” 
and the successive flats of the old houses form, as in 
Edinburgh, distinct residences, a stone staircase, ex- 

* A general descnntion of Glasgow is given in vol. IV. of the 
Penny Magaaine.’ 

Vol. VI. 


terior to the houses, being the common mode of access) 
—have betaken themselves to what are known as “sell- 
contained ” houses, built after the English fnshion, 
each house intended,for the residence ot one iunuly 
Thus, the New Town has spread westward, far away 
from the “ Cross ,' and the “ Trongate,” and the 
“ Tontine,” where merchants were wont to congregate , 
and this, along with the want of adequate accommo¬ 
dation, led to the erection of the handsome building, 
the Exchange, a view of which is given above. 

A view of the exterior of the building called the 
“ Tontine ’’—so called from having been built on the 
Italian principle of subscription with benefit of survivor¬ 
ship, is given at p 381 of vol. iv. of the ‘ Penny Maga¬ 
zine.’ The lower portion forms a piazza, the upper a 
handsome tavern and hotel. Under this piazza the 
newsmongers and gossips of Glasgow used to meet,* to 
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talk of trntle and commerce, of tlie weather, or of any¬ 
thing strange Behind the piazza is a subscription 
coffee house, having one large and lofty room, the 
tables of which are strewed with newspapers, and up 
and down which the subscribers—mostly merchants 
and manufacturers—walk, discoursing of their pro¬ 
spects or of a bargnin A story is told of an’ accident 
which h ippeued in this spacious room. One day when 
it was thronged, (subscribers could take in a fnend 
with them) a merchant gave an alarm that he had lost 
lus gold watch Immediately the wary waiters closed 
the doors, and shortly aftei wards the watch, seals, and 
all, weie found hanging at the back of a worthy and 
wealthy citizen, suspended from a button, while he was 
totally untonscgius of the manner in which he wa3 
decorated Every body knew at once that the adroit 
thief had palmed a pike on the honest man but he 
himself was in confusion, and was anxious to ascertain 
how it was possible his button could have hooked out 
the watch, without either party feeling the |erk 

Considerable excitement and ill-feeling were created 
when the pro/eel was fairly under weigh of carrying 
fhe imoting-plnee of the merchants west, from the 
Tontine to the building now erected at the head of 
Queen Street In all such cases there are rival inte- 
iests 'J he foundation-stone of the Exchange was laid 
with considerable ceremony in 1829, a number of the 
piincipal meichants attending Part of the site on 
which ihe Exchange and other new buildings stand 
was occupied by the theatre, a very large building, and 
alhrmcd to have been one of the handsomest provincial 
fho.itics in Britain It was but badly patronized, except 
on some rare occasions, when “stars’’ came down from 
London, or any thing grand was to lake place An 
accidental fire consumed it shortly after the foundations 
of the Exchange had been laid, thus clearing it away 
for fhe new project The view given nt the head of this 
article will give an idea of the Exchange. The aichi- 
tecl is Mr. Hamilton, of Glasgow. The portico which 
fionls the east, facing Ingrain Street, is 74 feet m 
width mid 27 deep, and the body of the building is 
177 feet by 74. 'Hie principal room is spacious 1 —93 
feet by 02, and 36 high in the centre In this the 
mcichmtts meet, ns they used in the luige room of the 
Tontine Coffee House Bnt though the wealthier mer¬ 
chants and manufactureis now frequent the Exchange, 
the Tontine Coffee House is by no means abandoned 
It has still about 400 or 600 annual subsetihers, besides 
casual monthly or quarterly subscribers—mostly of the 
class of respectable shopkeepers, or smaller merchants 
nnd dealers Still there can be no doubt that, by the 
election of the Exchange, the old glory of the Tontine 
iseilipsed The portico of a newly-uiected and hand¬ 
some building for the Royal Bank faces the west front 
of the Exchange ‘ 

At the hentl of Queya Street, a little distance from 
fhe Exchange, stood* au ancient house, which was in¬ 
habited by James Ewing, Esq , formerly M 1*. and 
Lord Provost of Glasgow In front of it were sundry 
tiees, occupied by a rookery Mr Ewing sedulously 
protected his black neighbours, prohibiting uli molesta¬ 
tion of them* but the relentless spirit of improvement 
has removed this old landmark, and Queen Street, 
oace n quiet sedate street, is now a busy and a splendid 
place 


THE INDIAN SUMMER 

Tin* peculiar season known by this name is celebrated 
in all books descriptive of \mencnn scenery and climate; 
but it is very little understood in England It is com¬ 
monly supposed to be a return of bright sunny weather 
nfter cold,—a renewal of the heats and lustre of July 
But *it is not so. Thera is little beauty iu the Iudian 
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summer; and if it came at any other time of year, it 
would be thought nothing of. 1 ts charm to the stranger 
is in its singularity, to the native in its affording a 
renewal of country pleasures after the apparent setting 
in of winter 

After having gone,to sleep by the light of a comfort¬ 
able chamhcr-hre, the stranger rises, 1 on the first morn¬ 
ing of the Indian summer, surprised at the warmth of 
the room On opening his window, the feel of the an 
is delicious—still and warm, so that it is a luxtny to 
stand breathing it If in a town, he sees the church 
steeples hung with a soft, peculiar light, and the c\- 
tiemity of the street lost in a blueish mist It in the 
country, he observes that the sky is cloudless and of 
the palest blue The rivers seem to lie still while the, 
red sun-shine paints their reaches and turnings, the/ 
rusty woods appear asleep, and are overhung with what 
looks like a light bine smdke This and the succeeding 
mornings are the stillest of the year 

The apparent smokiness of the atmosphere has led 
to mistukes about the origin of the Indian summer Its 
causes remain obscure, no plausible explanation haviug 
been given of its occurring invariably, and always nt 
the Btime season, and disappearing at the end of about 
three days The supposition of early settlers was that 
this warm dusky weather was caused by the fires lighted 
by the Indians in their autumn hnutings, or by (he 
forest conflagrations which they left behind them But 
this notiou is now seen to be absurd It is improbable 
enough that these fires should be lighted always at the 
same season, and that their smoke should oveispicad 
so large an extent of country at once, and for the space 
of three or four days only But, besides all this, there 
is the tact that the Indian summer lematns wheie there 
are no longer any Indians, and where forest confla¬ 
grations are limited and rare It is to he hoped that 
the causes will be discovered, through the advance of 
meteorological science, before the phenomenon has dis¬ 
appeared. It seems to be agreed that the occurrence 
oi this remarkable season is less distinct lit the cenlie ^ 
of a widely dented and Rettled tract of country than 
In the wilderness; and than it was, within the memory 
ol living men, when the tract itself was a wiltlerniss 
Whether it will wholly disappear, no one, in the present 
ignorance of its nature, will \enture to Ray 

My fiist experience of the Indian summer wns truly 
delicious. I had been compelled by stress of weal her 
to desist from an unprosperous voyage on Lake Erie 
Wintry winds had chilled every one on board into a 
state of despondency The gentlemen were rccii with 
their hands in their pockets, and heaid stamping the 
derk with their feet all daylong , and the ladies huddled 
together in the cabin For three days the icy wind 
blew strong, and at intervals, for sixty hours, our 
captain put out from Erie harbour,on the Pennsylvania 
shore, into the rough lalyi, and was as often obliged to 
put back The ma|onty of his passengers, emigrants 
on their way to Michigan and Wisconsin, were com¬ 
pelled to wait the pleasure of the elements Some few 
others, and I among them, were not I gave up my 
intention of proceeding to Detroit, and landed at Erie, 
with an intense longing to sit beside a blazing file 
Within a few hours I experienced an extraordinary -f 
change The Indian summer came on as I reached 
Meadville, thirty-six miles from Erie My companions 
•and I were out almost ail day long, enjoying the last 
mild weather of the year. It was balmy us the English 
May, and ruddy as October The first morning we 
walked five miles through the forest, now pausing to 
look abroad over the settled plain; now sitting to cool 
ourselves on the trunk of a fallen tree. We scarcely 
liked to speak, bo deep was the stillness. Not a breath 
stirred among the trees j not a leaf fell, though hardly 
a green one was left. No sound was heard in the 
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sleeping woods but the squirrels on the" dead leaves, 
and here and there a dropping nut which had waited in 
vain for a hand to gather it. The pale yellow sun 
shone in at the openings, casting faint shadows from 
the tree-stems or the 'eaf-strewn turf, but there was 
no glare, all was soft as moonlight. 

In the afterndon we saw, (n the course of a long 
drive, the effect of the weather on the country-people 
They were as much enlivened by the change as the 
woods were Btilled. We drove to Seager's Town, a 
Dutch settlement, on French Greek, rounded about 
1826 It looked oheerful and thriving. It has a 
bridge, which had not come Into use when I saw it, 
6ir want of a road on the other side of the creek. A 
'waggon was fording the creek, carrying a family across, 
\ and their cheerful voices came to us from under the 
slanting trees which overhung the water The farm 
oxen were ewlmming after the waggon. The settlers 
had all turned out from their flre-sides Into their stoups,— 
the piazzas which run along both sides of the dwellings. 
There the children might be seen, flushed with play, 
stopping to get breath, or to gaze at us as we drove 
by The mother was at work on the steps of the stoup, 
and the spectacled grandmother sat among the sptn- 
uing-whecls at the rorther end, poring over the book 
upon her knee. On the forest road we overtook a little 
girl and boy, with their satchel, plodding their weekly 
wdy home from school to spend the Sabbath with their 
parents They looked heated and tired, and were yet 
two miles from the mill—their home: the evening star 
already shone through the haze, and they were glad of 
u lift, the offer of which they undeistood, though we 
could not speak Dutch. We set them down at their 
lathci's stile 

Wc could not have seen this brief season to greater 
perfection anywhere, for Meadville and all the neigh¬ 
bouring settlements have been veiy lately cut out ol 
the lorest A young girl*rcmembers gathering nuts lu 
the punupal street of Meadville. 
i A very lew days aftei the 1st of November, which I 
' have described, the gusts had swept down the last 
showers of leaves from the rusty oaks, and the wheels 
ot our stage left their tracks in a thin layer of snow 
The Indian summer had shed its pleasures, and dp- 
paited . II M 


EDUCATION FOE THE BLIND 
To tub Euiron ov Tint * Penn* Mauazini! 

Sm, jjy e je has just fallen on Borne lemarks on "Al¬ 
phabets for the Blind," and “ Printing for the Blind," in 
No 283 of your Magazine, and on the note by the Editoi, 
appended to those lemarks Allow rue to say, by way of 
comment, what 1 have seen in Ameuca of the advantage 
to the blind of being taught to read with the fingers 
In the Blind Asylum at Boston, Massachusetts, there is 
a printing-press, employed for* printing, I behove, all the 
htciatnre of the blind in America. The common alphabet 
\f used , anil the only difference betweon this and common 
printing is, that no ink is used, that the types are sharper 
and moie raised than ordinary, and that the paper is of a 
thicker quality, and is more welted. The process of print¬ 
ing has been much simplified within a jew years, and I 
believe no one there now advocates the employment of any 
alphabet but the common one 
A considerable variety of works are now printed at this 
press. I have in my possession, besides separate sheets, 
containing the Lord's prayer, alphabets, &c, a thick volume 
of grammar I have sent for morefor Testaments, and 
for any books of amusement which may have been actually 
brought into use by the pupils since I was in Boston. 

As for the benefit of the blind by this apparatus, there 
can be no doubt of its being very great At the asylum at 
Philadelphia, I repeatedly got the pupils to read to me from 
their Testaments, taking care to choose portions with which 
they were not familiar. They could read with tolerable 
fluency, end made no mistakes. It was delightful to see 


the pupils, both at Boston and Philadelphia, rending for 
their own solace They sit fingering the lines, their fncog 
upraised (as the faces ot tho blind usually are), and smiles 
oomng forth now and then at what they are reading, 
smiles at first perploxmg to the strangor, who is accustomed 
to see the amused reader bent over his book. Tho ait has 
now advanced so far that theie seems no reason why tho 
blind should not sit all the morning absorbed in • Robinson 
Crusoe,’ or laughing over ■ Don Quixote,' much like other 
people. The expense of printing ftir this class of readers 
need not now muoh exceed that of eemmon printing on 
good paper. 

I supposed, till lately, that it waa only young fingers, 
unhardensd by application to meehamcal labour, which 
could have nicety or touch enough to distinguish the letters. 
Six months ago I should hate agreed with youi corre¬ 
spondent m this particular, but (bets ImVo convuuud me to 
tne contrary. Borne of my specimens of tho Boston punt¬ 
ing were o&rriod away from my table by a friend, foi tho use 
of a poor blind woman whom she knew I had no Uopo of 
any good result from tlieir use; for the womuri had been 
blind only eight years, previous to which time she was a 
washerwoman. Her hands have been constantly exercised 
m hard labour ever since, and a moie hopeless set of finger- 
ends could hardly have been put under instruction Yu 
already has this woman become able to read, to her own 

g reat satisfaction. She was able to read before «ho was 
lind | but your correspondent’s doubt is concerning tho pos¬ 
sibility of the hard band of laboui being available for the 
purpose under our notice This poor woman has learned to 
lead, and is waiting with muoh eagerness for tho arrival of 
the further treasures of literature which I have sent tor to 
Boston. She asks how long they will be in coming, and 
says her Sundays will now tio more be tho dull days they 
have been for eight long yoars. 

Every one will agree with your rorrospondent as to tho 
benefit and pleasuie to the blind of being road to in parties 
There will always be man)' books whuli they ran become 
acquainted with by no other means but this is no icason 
why they should not be able to road themselves The poor 
woman mentioned above has a kind husband, who reads to 
her every evening on bis return hum bis woik, aflordUng 
her a bright hour at the tloso of her dark day, but sho is 
not for this tho less delighted at her new atqmsiliuti 
The pupils at the Philadelphia Institution are vuiy fund 
of geography, and would fully conQim all your couespoml- 
ent’s piaisu of maps m relict I asked one boy wliethci 
lie thought lie could trace my long journey through the 
United Slates. He ropliod, “ I could if I knew whcic you 
had been " I told him the principal towns, lakes, nv'ers, 
and mountains that I lmd passed , and ho lound every ouo 
with tho utmost accuracy, without any help, and with per¬ 
fect glee The gieat libiary of voyages and travels seems 
now to be completely opened to their intelligent e Is ish 
it were brought within our comprehension how those i on- 
ceptions of spaco are originated through the sense ol touch, 
which we owe mainly to thut of light. If this could bo 
discovered, the whole of society might be found to lie as 
much indebted to the invention of maps in relief as tho 
blind themselves H M. 


Extemporaneous Speaking—Bat the power of et tem¬ 
pore speaking is not less singular though more frequently 
displayed, at least in this countiy A practised or atm will 
declaim in measured and m various periods—will wcavo bis 
discourse into one texture—form parenthesis within p.mn- 
thesis—excite the passions, or move to lauglitei take u 
turn in his discourse frojn an accidental interruption, making 
it the topic of his rhetoric for fivq minutes to come, anil pui- 
suing in like manner the now illustrations to whuli it gives 
rise—mould his diction with a view to attain or to shun an 
epigrammatic point, or an alliteration, or a di»<ord, and all 
this with so much assured reliance on ins own powers, and 
with such perfect ease to himself, that he shall even plait 
the next sentence whilst lie is pronouncing off hand the 
one he is engaged with, adapting each to the other, and 
shall look forward to the topic which is to follow and fit in 
the close of the one he ib handling to bo its introducer, nor 
shall any auditor bo able to discover the least difference 
between all this and the portion of his speech which he hag 
got by heart, or tell the transition from the one to the other. 
—Lord Brougham's Discourse , 
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SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.—No. IX. 
Forests. 



[Cork Forest at Moira.] 


Besides the beauties of her capital, Portugal possesses country where coal has not been discovered, mid the 
many scenes of a highly romantic and interesting cha- extreme inflammability of the pine renders it an in- , 
lucter, as well from the historical associations connected valuable product in the domestic economy of a Porlu- 
with them as from the rich and noble natural produc- guesc family When used m the natural or iincharred 
lions which adorn them. The soil of Portugal, like state, the more resinous parts are cut out, and are used 
that of the neighbouring kingdom (Spain), is extremely as lumps and torches by the country people, whilst the 
light; but the fine climate amply compensates for the remainder, in its greenest state, burns with a strong 
want of a richer soil The olive, the orange, the lemon, and bright flame The pine also yields an exquisite 
the fig, the pomegranate, the almond, and indeed every nut, which the natives call “ pmtio,” and of which they 
plunl loving a warm climate, are to be found in the are exceedingly fond The appearance also of the pine 
greatest luxury of growth The deep tones of the olnc in the Peninsula is different fiom any of the snme 
mingling with foliage of a lighter tint, and the golden family m colder climates The trunk is bare from the 
hue ol the orange and lemon through the dark leaves, root to the height of twenty, thirty, or forty feet, when the 
give u character to the groves of Portugal peculiarly branches shoot out in lines curved upward, and pointed 
indianliiig The orchards of the nobility are forests of with the apple which yields the jiut There are also 
fruit-trees, interspersed with fountains in every possible many specimens of the common Scotch fir, but not in 
xoriet) ot shape and situation; and the coolness im-' sufficient quantities to form a prominent featuie in the 
parted to the atmosphefd by the shadows of the trees products ot the country ..There is a fir of this descrip- 
and the playing of tne water, renders a walk in their tion near Moira, on the Tagus, which for grandeur 
gardens exceedingly pleasant and size I have not seen surpassed It is known as thf 

But, notwithstanding the little labour which is neces- “ Guerillas' Tree,” from the frequent robberies and 
sary to make the soil productive, large tracts of land executions which took place beneath its branches, 
remain totally uncultivated, and others are covered with which were made to serve as a gallows to the thieves, 
forests of pine or Of cork. The royal forest of the when taken Such specimens are, however, extremely 
Alemtejo (beyond the Tagus is the largest in extent rare, the heat causes the trees to shoot up to a dis- 
iti the country, and is as beautiful in its appearance as proportionate height, and the necessity of supplying the 
varied m its productions;—now covering tne level plain country with charcoal causes them to be cut down be* 
for leagues, and now climbing up the mountain side; fbre they can acquire size by age. Here and there, 
—now oveishudowing the roaring torrent, and now amidst (he boundless woods, may be seen an olive 
spreading its green canopy over the beautiful valley ' grove, or a vineyard, surrounded by a hedge of aloes, 
Amongst the foreRt scenery, the pine beam a d«- whose Strong pointed leaves render them useful as a 
tmguishing preponderance. Though these frees do fence as well as ornamental. The oak grows in eon- 
not grow to the magnitude of the same species in the siderable quantities, but is dwarfish and insignificant 
northern climates, yet they serve all the purposes for compared with the cork-tree, which, in Portugal at 
which they are required bj the Portuguese; charcoal least, is King of the Forest The ancient forests of 
■ and wood for minting are indispensable requisites in a these noble trees are now mostly converted into parks 
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for the king or nobility. they resemble much our larger 
kind of oak in the form of their branches, though per¬ 
haps more graceful; the leaves are smoother, and of a 
brighter green, the bark, which is of an immense thick¬ 
ness, is extremety rugged, and of a jellowish tint, mixed 
with a bright grey, and not unfrequently covered with 
a species of dry grdjr moss 

The most extensive cork-forest is situated a few miles 
from the town of Moira, in the Alemtejo When I 
beheld it, the beauty of the scene was heightened by 
the temporary occupation of the troops of Dom Pedro 
The bivouac is always a scene of bustle and animation 
—the lively costume of the soldiers,—the glitter of 
their arms,—the artillery drawn up,—the cavalry dis¬ 
mounted,—the soldiers formed into groups of various 
npagmtude,—are at any time objects of interest; but 
when surrounded by the noblest works of Nature, the 
effect is irresistibly imposing Such was the scene m 
the cork-forest of Moira, of which our wood-cut is a j 
sketch every tree became, as it were, a'hotise for a 
dozen or more soldiers, the broad branches and thick 
foliage affording ample protection, as well from the 
heat of the sun by day as from the heavy dews by 
night,—some were busied in preparations for the frugal 
meal,—others were reposing after the fatigues of the 
inarch,—others, again, forming beds iruin the branches 
or underwood,—and all happy that they could uvuil 
themselves of a protection and cover as beautiful as it 
was grateful 

There is a remarkably fine specimen of the cork-tiee 
at the pass of Mattar Quaira, near Suntarem Tilts 
tree, I have no doubt, will be well remembered by 
inauy of our readers, as the picket m that romantic 
valley covers the road to Lisbon by Curlaxo, and the 
tiec itself served, and still serves, as a station for a 
sentinel in troubled times. 


VISIT TO THE CAVERN OF CARIPE, IN THE 
PROVINCE OF CUMANA, 

\ Commonly known nv the name oe “La Gruta. del 
Guacharo” 

[Concluded from No 356 ] 

“ We continued to advance into the depths of the 
tavern, inensuring and observing it as we proceeded, 
while the Guacharoes,disturbed by onr lights, screamed, 
and made a most hideous uproar in the higher icccsses 
of the grotto, flying backwards and (01 wards, and adding 
to the horrible dm by the flapping of their wings 
“ At a distance of 240 \arns (equal to about 658 
English feet) from the entrance, we began to ascend a 
slope of 25 degrees, formed of calcareous rocks petrified, 
and heaped upon each other in such a manner as to 
form steps Having reached to a distance of 325 varas 
(equal to about 891 English feet), we descended an 
easy slope, formed by a spongy floor, resulting from 
the decayed remnants of the food of the Guacharoes, 
mixed with their excrement,—so enormous is the num¬ 
ber of these birds which frequent this cavern 
'“A scaffolding had been erected, consisting of a pole 
formed of the timber of the Matack set upright, and 
supported at its base by a variety of timbers or beams, 
secured in their places by four stakes^ind an incrus¬ 
tation of the cavern. To this pole were fixed cross 
pieces arranged at convenient distances from each other, 
so as to form steps to facilitate the ascent of the I ndians, 
while a vine, fastened to its extremity, and secured at« 
its other end to the more solid petrifactions which pro¬ 
jected into the cave, served as a cord sfyetched beneath 
the vault The Indian who climbs the pole in quest of 
the Guacharoes, having reached this vine, places his 
feet upon it, and grasping the projecting incrustations 
or stalactites with one hand, employs the other to grope 
for und drag the young birds from their nests, advancing 
along the vine, (as a seaman does along the horses, or 


ropes attached under the yards for the men to stand on 
when loosing, reefing, or furling a sail,) and tin versing 
the elevated vault of the cavern in quest of their piey 
“June is the season for collecting the fat of the Gua- 
charo, which is obtained from the young birds, which 
are exposed to heat over a fire, when the solid purls 
remain in the form of hard lumps, while the remainder 
is converted into au exquisite marreca, or lard. 

“ fhe cavern continued to preserve the greatest uni¬ 
formity in its direction, varying neither in height, 
breadth, nor form, otherwise than from ihe effects of 
the stalactitic incrustations which depended Ironi its 
roof, or projected from its sides A muriatic gypsum 
{el ypso muriato ) is found mcrusling its walls, similar 
to that which is met with in the limestone of Jura, or 
in that of the Alps; whether serving'as a partition 
between these two formations, or interposed between 
the Alpine limestone and the argillaceous clay 

“ The rivulet once more crossed our path,*and was 
soon after lost in the midst of hollow stulactitic masses, 
amongst which it appeared, from Us noise, as if it 
formed n subterranean cascade. 

“ At this spot wc found the temperature of the mi (o 
be between 18°• 5 and 19 centesimal degrees (between 
65° 30 and 66°*2 of Fahrenheits scale), the exterior 
air of the cavern being at I7 0- 5 (G3 0, 5 Fuhr.) We 
had found the temperature of the air at the cntinncc 
of the cavern to be IS° (61° 4 Fain ) “ 

Baron Humboldt found the teinpetuliiru within the 
cavern, in the month of September, IbUO, to be 18' 4 
(65°• 12 Fahr ), und 18° 9 (06° 02 Fuhi ) The ex¬ 
ternal temperature, at the same tune, was 16° 2 (01° 10 
Fahr), and that of the air at the enhance of the giollo 
17° 6 (63° 86 Fahr), while the theimouiclei on being 
unmeised in the watei ot the uvulel, indicated a tem¬ 
perature ot 16° 8 (62 0, 25 Fahr ) 
i “ These experiments pos-css a high degree ol interest 
when wc take into eousideiution the temleiKy ol the 
temperature to establish on equtlibtium between thu 
water, the air, and the earth The theimometer, on 
immersion in the water ol the rivulet at the point where 
it loses itself, indicated a difference of two (tentesiin.il) 
degrees (3° 6 Fuhr ) below the teinpeinture of the un 
“ After reaching to the distance of 570 varas (about 
1564 English feet) from the entimice, we found the 
floor of the cavern begin to ascend with an uiclinntion 
of sixty degrees Humboldt was unable to penetrate 
beyond this point, being unable to prevail upon the 
Indiuns to accompany hun Teirifled at the fnglilful 
and gloomy aspect of the cavern, intreaties ami pre¬ 
mises were alike ineffectual m prevailing upon them to 
advance The panic produced by the shrill and deafen¬ 
ing screams of the birds, and, above all, the firm p< r- 
stiasion that the souls of their ancestors resided within 
the dark und dismal recesses of that gloomy and mys¬ 
terious mansion, operated as motives sufficiently powerful 
with the Indians of that day, to igakc them resolute in 
their deteimmation not to penetrate further within its 
awful precincts. Now, however, superstition having 
less sway over fhe minds of the Indians, they silently, 
but without opposition, followed our steps 

“ We clambered ovtr some rocks confusedly heaped 
one upon another, until at length, at the cud of 632 
varas (about 1734 English feet), the ascent terminated. 

“ The breadth of the cavern was here contracted to 
ten varas (27J English feel), and its height reduced to 
twelve (nearly 33 English feet), its structure, however, 
continued unchanged, and it still preserved, without 
vanation^its original direction to north-east 

“ Here*we again fell in with the rivulet, and were only 
able to make our way by descending into its bed, eveiy 
other mode of advancing beinj* prevented by the petri¬ 
factions and incrustations which adhered vertically to 
the walls of the cavern. In this manner wc continued 
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to advance, ^wading through the water, till we had 
leached to the distance of 647 varas (about 1771 
English feet), when the cavern suddenly changed its 
direction, and displajed an infinite number of columns, 
with small lateral recesses on the right, while the wall 
on the left continued vaulted 'file stalactites and in¬ 
crustations weie patticularly abundant at this spot, 
which we found to swarm so (rightfully with the Gua- 
charoes, that the horrible noise of their shrill cries 
rendered it impossible for us to hear one another 

We pursued the course of the stream, which flowed 
from the right, and found the floor of the cavern, winch 
was covered with the pulverized excrement of the 
Guacharoes, continue to ascend, with an almost imper¬ 
ceptible slope,,to a spot where the grotto attained 
a breadth of twenty-two varaa (about 60 English 
feet), with a height considerably greater m amount, 
its walls shaped in the most grotesque fashion, and Us 
roof displaying the most singular forms At the dis¬ 
tance of 885 vuras (about 2263 English feet) from the 
entrance, we again lost the rivulet, which here issued 
from a nanow cave, leaving the floor of the cavern per¬ 
fectly level in fhe direction it had previously occupied*. 
This level space, however, did not continue to any great 
distance, for, on reaching to the length of 950 varas 
(about 2606 English feet), the floor of the cavern 
io»e abruptly, with a large mass or petrifactions, at an 
angle of seventy degrees 

“ No person had hitherto penetrated so far within the 
depths ot the cavern, with the exception of the Bishop 
of Gnayana, spoken of by Humboldt, who imagined 
that this was the termination of the giotto, while (he 
baron, on the contrary, was of opinion that it extended 
at least to 1088 varas (2992 English feet, or about 
.'15 2 feet more than halt a statute mile) 

“ None of the Indians had hitherto ventured farther 
into the cavern than this spot, at which they had erected 
their last scalfolding loi the capture of the Guacharoes 

“ I succeeded m tlambemig up some heaps of petri¬ 
factions to a level with the root ot the cavern, but 
without being able to detect the slightest trace of any 
fmther continuation of it in this direction On ex¬ 
amining the baromctci, I found that I was 225 varas 
(about 617 English feet) above the level of the vestibule 
of the cavern 


“ I descended some steep places, and, after a little 
while, reached un oval resting-place, towards the east, 
the walls of which rose perpendicularly The intro¬ 
duction of torches enabled us to discover a narrow 
cavern, which opened into it, the direction of which ran 
towards the north. I was meditating a descent into 
this subterranean cavity, by the aid of the scaffolding 
left bj the Indians, when I fell in with another cavity, 
which led me to a re-dtscovevy of the livuiet which had 
lost itself in some hollows ' 

“ In our examination of this, wo retraced our steps 
for a distance of abotit twenty-five varas (684 English 
feet) when we fell in with a small opening of one vara 
(about 2} English feet) in height, and the same in 
breadth, winch sloped downwards towards the east, 
with an inclination of forty-fivj* degrees The floor 
was covered with exciementitious matter reduced to 
powder, in which we could discover the prints of the 
feet of animals without being at first able to recognise 
the species Subsequently, however, we ascertained 
tlut they were those of the Lapas t. 


The expression " par uim cueva estrechft," by a narrow save, 
moot «tmi to imply that th« narrow cave received the nvulet 
(quchiaila) in its descent, had thu, however, been (Re case, the 
travellers, whose course was directed aamiut, not with, that of the 
stream, must have mtt with, not toil it—a fact not only at variance 
with the words “ sc nos perdu," hut, aa the translator conceives, 
TAith the previous part ot the narrative. 

t The translator has nut been able to determine what » the 
creature intended to be expressed under this name. 


“ I questioned the Indians as to whether any one had 
ever penetrated to this spot before us; to which they 
answered decidedly in the negative; adding that it was 
impossible for any one to advance farther, since none 
of them had ever descended I immediately seized a 
torch, and lying down flat on my belly, crept along for 
a distance of about six varas (abouf 164 English feet), 
when the cavity began to enlarge, and at length, at 
the end ot twelve varas (nearly 38 English feet), I was 
once more able to stand erect 

" Jose Lopez, a native of the place, and alcaid of 
Carlpe, followed my steps, accompanied by my assist¬ 
ants carrying torches, the needle, the barometer, and 
the thermometer As we advanced, the cavern pro¬ 
gressively enlarged, and the descent became mnr$ 
rapid. At 25 varas (68£ English feet) we again fell 
in with the rivulet we had lost, but found ourselves 
deserted by the Indians, who had hitherto accompanied 
us, cairjing hatchets and ropes; and it was only by 
returning, and forcing them to advance m front, that 
the alcaid succeeded in getting four of the number to 
descend to the spot where we were, the whole of the 
remainder obstinately refusing to proceed farther 

“ Notwithstanding this discouraging desertion, we 
persevered in our determination to explore to the utmost 
the whole extent of this newly-discovered cavern, and 
proceeded in the execution of our task with the dun 
light of only two torches, undismayed by the deep 
obscurity of the place, or the hideous upronr ot the 
Guacharoes 

“ Seeing that we had a sufficiency of torches, taking 
into account not only those which we had actually m 
use, but those which we had yet unexpended in reserve, 
we boldly continued our onward march The breadth 
of the rivulet was here contracted within nariow dimen¬ 
sions, but the depth of the water it contained wus not 
less than four feet, with a soft and nuiy bottom, while 
its steep, scarped, and alipjfery banks added much to 
our labour ui passing them. 

“ Here we found the appearance of every thing altered,/ 
neither stalagmites nor stalactites, or any kind of in¬ 
crustation, could be observed, nor could wc meet with 
either limestone or gvpsum The whole mass consisted of 
an argillaceous clay, by the solubility of which in vvatei 
this cavity had evidently been formed no birds had 
penetiaterl into this mysterious sanctuary, in which the 
most mournful silence prevailed, unbroken except by 
the gentle muimur of the water, as it flowed tranquilly 
along in a bed which was hardly petrified This cavern 
did not exceed four varus (nearly 11 English feet) m 
height, and twelve varas (nearly 33 English feet) in 
breadth If the vast cavern, which we now finished 
tracing, admitted of being termed a beautiful horror, 
it welfdeserved the appellation 

“ We continued to follow the direction of the stream, 
along a slippery bank rsised In the form of a ridge, 
for a length of fifty varas (about 137 English feet) till 
we found all other possibility of advancing, otherwise 
than by wading through the bed of the stream itself, 
at an end Compelled by necessity, we adopted this 
plan , and availing ourselves of a narrow corridor, of 
from one to two varas in width, and between two and 
three varaa in height, containing water waist deep, with f 
a bottom of fine gravel, proceeded in its bed for some 
distance, when we found it enlarge its dimensions to 
•three varas in width, and five varas ui height. But, 
notwithstanding this expansion of its dimensions, we 
were absolutely unable to find any other mode of pro¬ 
gressing than that which we had been compelled to 
adopt, namely, by wading along the bed of the same 
stream, which here flowed down a gently inclined plane, 
through a channel hollowed out of an argillaceous clay, 
coated with incrustations. We followed this canal for 
a farther distance, when oar progress woe arrested by 
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its water forming an oval poo! • we could only detect a 
very small opening from which it issued. 

“ Our efforts to discover an outlet by which we should 
be enabled to pursue this branch, the entire length of 
which was 235 varas (617 English feet), any farther, 
proved utterly fruitless. The thermometer Indicated, 
at this spot, a temperature of 19°*4 (66° 1 92 Fahr.); 
and, on immersion in the water, it stood at 18°’5 
(65°-3 Fahr) 

“ Retracing our steps, wc met with u vertical opening, 
from winch a small stream of watel filtered, this open¬ 
ing followed a N N W direction We accordingly 
entered this passage, when we found it expand, and 
present to our view a descent, the inclination of which 
was forty-five degrees, hollowed out through a cal¬ 
careous and gypseous soil, filled with incrustations. 
Wc now descended for a farther distance, when we 
found the passage so much contracted in its dimensions, 
that we experienced no small difficulty in making our 
way forward, with our bodies bent half ddbble, and, in 
many parts, we were even obliged to crawl on our bel¬ 
lies along the ground But what was our admiration 
and ‘-uipnse, when, after proceeding in this manner 
for the length of three varas (8| English feet), a 
beautiful chamber, formed by three broad arches, seve¬ 
rally pointing to the nest, the south, and the north¬ 
east, suddenly opened to our view 1 

“ Here the cavern exchanged at once the forbidding 
and lugubrious character winch it had hitherto pre¬ 
sented for one of the most gorgeous magnificence, in 
which the wonders of Nature were most profusely dis¬ 
played in every possible variety of the most splendid 
pctnfactions 

“ The roof appeared to be constructed of the fairest 
crystal, curiously wrought by the plustic hand of Na- 
tuie into the utmost diversity of the most exquisite 
forms that the imagination of man can picture to itself 
Stalactites, as rare in their figuies as they were brilliant 
hi then composition, hung suspended from it, while 
^columns, pyramids, and obelisks, some wing in white¬ 
ness with the puiest snow, and some beautifully marked 
with coloured veins, presented themselves to tbe de¬ 
lighted eye Some of these appeared, as it were, hewn 
out of the fineit alabaster,—while others seemed to be 
coustiuctcd of bronze,-# l^d others of the rarest marble, 
glittering with bnlhanr points from which the light, 
which fell upon them from the torches which we carried, 
was reflected in every direction 

“ The floor was covered with tbe most delicate petri¬ 
factions, each so beautifully formed, and so exquisitely 
brilliant, rivalling in this respect the finest diamonds, 
that they left the imagination nothing to desire These 
succeeded each other like steps, and served in many 
instances to term pedestals, which gave support to a 
variety of beautiful stalagmites, representing, as it were, 
so many statues fiesh from t^je chisel of the statuary 
These petrifactions displayed all the freshness of recent 
formations, and presented altogether an assemblage 
Worthy of the most profound admiration 

“ In the centre of tins incomparable apartment a 
l kind of tumulus, shining as il plated with silver, and 
white as alabaster, rose, upon seinlcircujiir steps, to the 
y he'ght of three varas (8j English leet) the form of this 
' tumulus was that of a rounded tabernacle, proportioned 
toils height, H was finished with half an orange, as 
elaborately wrought as it it had been executed by the* 
• hands of the most skilful workman; upon this half 
orange rested a globe, snrmountdtl by a truncated 
pyramid To the left we observed two columns, of an 
order approaching to tbe Ionic, and so perfectly cor¬ 
responding to each other in ail their proportions, that 
they appeared to be the result of design, and not of 
accident; these columns served as supports to the arch 
which formed the doorway. Their pedestals and capitals 


were of a slate or grey colour, while the brilliant white 
of the substance which composed their shafts rivalled 
in splendour that of the snow. At tbe opposite ex¬ 
tremity to that la which these columns stood, a number 
of other columns, of white and variegated materials, 
but arranged without any apparent regard to order, 
formed a large saloon, filled with crystallized stalac¬ 
tites. 

“ Such was the surprise and delight with which we 
viewed these admirable works of an omnipotent Creator, 
that a considerable time was suffered to elapse before 
one of us broke the solemn silence The Indians, who 
were my assistants, stood in scattered groups, with the 
torches in their hands, gazing in silent amazement at 
this stupendous display ot the wonderful and mysterious 
works of Nature. * 

“ The rays of light, falling in vnrious directions, 
lighted up a vast variety of different objects, well worthy 
of a master pen foT their description, but utterly beyond 
the power of any human pencil to depict with anything 
approaching to the accuracy of truth The lustre which 
each of these grotesque forms displayed when illumi¬ 
nated by the rays which casually glanced upon it, the 
deep shadows which, thus lighted up, they cast upon 
other forms but indistinctly visible through the gloom , 
the deep obscunty in which the great majority ot these 
objects were buried, the smoke emitted by the torches, 
and using perpendicularly in curling columns towards 
the silent vault, everything in this astonishing place 
combined to impress upon it the character of enchant¬ 
ment 

“ Having satisfied our curiosity, and indulged our 
admiration by a prolonged and ininule survey of this 
imposing spectacle, we quitted this enchanting spot, 
taking a direction to tbe north-east Some steps, ot a 
semicircular form, conducted us upwards, ihiougii n 
iubyrmth of columns and stalactites, exhibiting .dl the 
stages of filtration, petrifaction, and incrustation, Irom 
the very commencement of the process to its lull com¬ 
pletion So that the spectator, while watching the tall 
of the drop, impregnated with the gvpseoiis and sp.ury 
matter held in solution, has tbe satisfaction of beholding 
it converted, in n few seconds, from a liquid to a solid 
state, and assuming whatever form chance may have 
hecn pleased to linptess upon it, at the inst int of the 
escape of the solvent fluid from the substances sus 
pended in it, and which, thus deprived of the water 
which maintained them m a stale of solution, by form¬ 
ing a crystalline coating upon the substances on which 
they fall, acquire either the same conformation, that 
winch they derive from the impulse acquired in then 
descent, or, In fine, that which has been impressed upon 
them by the action of the air at the instant of conge¬ 
lation, whether the drop has already fallen, or is in the 
act ot doing so. 

“ The height of this beautiful cavern is eighteen varua 
(about 40 English feet), and its width measures four¬ 
teen varas (about 38 English feet) No bird lias pene¬ 
trated into its dark recesses, in which a solemn still¬ 
ness, unbroken by the slightest noise, powerfully disposes 
the mind to serious and religious meditation 

" We walked on, absorbed in an unbroken rapture of 
silent admiration, and measured a length of 125 varus 
(nearly 351 English feet), nt the end of which wc found 
the cave terminated by a gradual contraction of Us 
dimensions, occasioned by the multiplication of small 
stalactites and stalagmites, forming pilasters, roofs, 
small arches, pyramids, cones, and an infinite number 
of impenetrable hollows. We crept, nevertheless, on 
our hands and knees for a farther distance of ten vurus 
(about 27 English feet), beyond which the progressive 
increase of these natural obstructions effectually pre¬ 
vented our farther advance 
‘‘ Unable to prosecute our researches to any grater 
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extent in this direction, we returned to the vault of 
which we have already spoken, as situated to the west, 
but, after penetrating to the distance of thirty varas 
(about 82 English feet), we found it also closed up by 
a vast and compact mass ot stalactites and stalagmites 
united together 

“ Baffled here, we next tried the southern vault, which 
we foiujd to be distinguished by nothing but large 
xtalactitic incrustations which had fallen, and were piled 
up against each other, truncated pyramids, and a large 
white pyramid which appeared to be ready to fall, as it 
only rested with one of its angles against an enormous 
mass ot petrified matter six varas (about 16 English 
feet) in height 

“ Tins tavern descended, by broken calcareous rocks, 
whu h became*’ blended together, at the end of forty 
v irns (109| English feet), into an irregular vault 

“ Fiom the situation and direction ot this cavern, we 
may solely a(hrm that the oval opening, which loses 
itself in the large principal cavern, at the distance 
of 000 varas (2634 English feet), at the bottom of 
which wc observed n small fissure running towuids the 
nniili, communicates with it, although I was unable 
to osculant this fact with anything like ceitamty, tiom 
ilie circumstance, doubtless, of ifs being hidden fiom 
view by the rocks nlrendy spoken of 

The cuvein of Caripe may be regarded as forming 
flute distinct branches, of which the pnncipal, ex¬ 
tending fin a distance of 975 varas (2676 English 
feet), is composed ot ancient petrifactions, and is Hi¬ 
ll tinted by the nocturnal birds, already mentioned, and 
fiom whom it denvcs its name of ‘Cucva o tiruta del 
Cliiacharo ’ 

“ To discover (he second branch it is ntcessary to 
retrace your steps for a space of 25 vnms (about 68 
English feet) This blanch has been excavated out of 
an aigillaceous clay, indurated by the constant action ot 
the rivulet, it is utterly destitute both of buds and of 
every otbci animated being, and is 225 varas (617 
English teet) in length, 

“ To reach the third and last branch, in which we 
found traces of its being inhabited by the rapin', it 
is neccssaiy to go back a further space of 25 varus 
(68 English feet) This cavern, which is 135 varas 
(8701 English feet) in length, is the most beautiful, 
picturesque, and surprising pait of the whole 

“The length of this last branch, added to that of the 
other two, gives a total length of 1285 varas,* for the 
space occupied by this stupendous and extraoidmary 
grotto, winch may be justly regarded as one of the 
greatest wonders of the world, one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary objects in the republic of Veneruela, and 
the most colossal and extensive cavern known to exist,” 


THE MODERN CORNARO. 

(From t\c < Book of Takle Talk ’) 

Evrnv one 1ms heard of Lewis Cornaro He was a 
rakish Venetian, who, at the age of forty, finding that 
he had lived ton fast, as the phrase is, determined to 
follow the advice of his physicians, and pursue n more 
temperate course of life He diminished the quantity 
of his food until his daily allowance was reduced to 
half the yolk of an egg, and hy his rigid abstinence 
revived so effectually, that he lived to the age of one 
bundled His death took place in 1566, A more re¬ 
cent instance of a similar abstinence is recorded in the 
* Medical Transactions of the College of Physicians ’ 
Thomas Wood, a miller of Billencay, in Essex, was in 
(he habit of eating voraciously of fat meat three times 

* Th’» is equal to 3 r >2V8 Kogfiih feet, which are equivalent to 
1174-27 English yards, or 295*27 yards, more than half a statute 
mile. 
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a day, aud he also swallowed large quantities of butter, 
cheese, and strong ale. For a long tunc he suffered no 
inconvenience from his gluttony, but in Ins forty-fourth 
year he began to be disturbed in his sleep, had a con¬ 
stant thirst, great lowness 'of spirits, and many other 
bad symptoms. The most formidable one was a sense 
of suffocation, which often attacked Aim, especially aQcr 
meals. He grew worse, until the month of August, 1764, 
when he was in the forty-fifth year of his age At this 
time, Mr Powley, a neighbouring clergyman, put the 
* Life ot Cornaro ’ into his hands The miller read it, and 
was convinced, but, believing that a hit-by-bit reform 
was the best, he retrenched his diet by degrees At first, 
he confined himself to a pint of ale a-day, and used ani¬ 
mal food sparingly His health immediately improved, 
so that, after he had pursued this regimen for (wit 
months, he diminished his allowance of ale by one-htnf, 
and was still more sparing ot gross animal food On the 
4th of January, 1765, he discontinued the use of malt 
liquor; andrbetween this period and July 31,1767, lie 
successively gave up meat, butter, cheese, and all dunks 
whatever, excepting what he took in the form of medi¬ 
cine Alter the last-mentioned date, his diet was chiefly 
confined to pudding made of sea-biscuit 

“ The poor diet to which he has accustomed himself 
is now as agreeable to his palate os his former food used 
fo he; and he has the additional satisfaction to find Ins 
health established, his,spirits lively, Ins sleep no longei 
distuibed by (rightful dreams, and ins strength ot mus¬ 
cles so far improved that he can carry a quarter ot a 
ton weight, which weight he in vain attempted to cany 
when ho was about the age of thnty years His voue, 
which was entirely lost tor several year*-, is now become 
clear and strong In shoit, to use his own expression, 
he is metnmorphosed from a monster to a person ol a 
moderate suse, from the condition of an unhealthy de¬ 
crepit old mail, to perfect health, and to the vigom and 
activity of youth His flesh is now firm, his complexion 
well-coloured, and, what is very remarkable,” says Di 
Bakei, the relator of the ease, “ the integuments of Iim 
belly, which I expected to have lound loose and pendiif 
lous, are contracted nearly in proportion to Ins dimuushrd 
bulk ” “ Prejudiced by a commonly prevailing supersti¬ 
tion, Mr Wood never suffered himself to be weighed, 
either during the state of his extreme corpulence or 
since his reduction, but if is conjectured that he lus 
lost ten, or perhaps eleven, stone weight ’ 

A very remarkable point in the regimen of this strong- 
minded and strong-bodied miller was the tunc he al¬ 
lotted to sleep he went to bed at eight in the evening, 
or earlier, and rose at one or two in the morning, sleep¬ 
ing no more than five or six hours 

“ I have thrice had an opportunity," says Dr Baker, 

1 of examining his pulse, about ten o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, after his having walked six hours. The first time, 
I counted 45 pulsations in a minute; the next time, 47, 
the last, only 44.” ® 

This is about 30 pulsations lower than the ordinary 
pulse of a healthy man, and in most persons a walk of 
six hours would certainly quicken the action of the 
heart 

The most extraordinary part of the case, however, is 
Mr. Woods entire abstinence from drink, of which there 
is, we believe, no other well-authenticated instance.' 
The narration goes ns far as the 22nd of August, 1771, 
when the miller, then in his fifty-second year, was still 
pursuing the same system, and still deriving the same 
advantages from it. 
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A raizr i« publicly presented every year in France, by 
the highest learned body of that country, to tire French¬ 
man who lias acquired a yurt title to the distlhdtloo by 
the perloiuiance of wine rignal 1 act of courage «u 
devotion m the cause of humanity* or by ettabtifthjjtg 
a useful institution, or diadoVerirti hr perfecting mean* 
for ameliorating the cnndHion of *#y elate of sOokriy, 
It was instituted by hi, de ^fflUtyci, 1 $ vbttert# s?® : 
benevolent man, who adopted this ifwrtt 
especially to person* of w hnspWer -*ife "»f 'lire, * 
mote extensile degree or puWit apprafefflfirf than they 
would otherwise hare obtains}.'* WhefeVe? afi'ffiwmiple 
occurred of noble dtamtaicfltM«Ml» 0# 

VotioQy ^icTfarniccl >ji$ W8I 

dffhl.de Montyo»4o exhibit It In dll He motsl beatify 
'to the admirationhftthttuptotrymen. There are pcrha®* 
differences-in the character of the EugHtdi baflb^wfafih, 
lender it inexpedient in this coopilWo hare recourse Its 
the principle upon which M. de'Mogljta g**e* TiWb" 
withstanding, however, the facility wlfn hift.:!t^w8^Bnlk 
rkiitt sympathise of Englishmen are arouSed, there- ate 
doubtless instances of p«^aoa»y*ho h*ve dfcflhlMiMh* 
moat admirable qualities, whose b mU xewasd 4 4*i 
secret encooregemeut of § goodst«i«elti^t^MMp( 
sense which exceeds all fl*h?r« fptjwmltt*! but jin tile 
country we would rather wntieys *tJjfe jb** 

- Ton. VI. 


bunt of pnblic approbation, though sometimes liable 
to be silent wheh It ehonld he active, than rely upon 
an Organised theatre acting With the certainty and 
regubtrtly of a constituted body. 

*Ml*de Sfontyotr parent! the greater part of hie life 
during a period m which, m Fiance at least, H was 
scarcely believed that the poorer classes of society were 
capable of befog, aotuafed by> an) sentiment* of an 
elevated B»ture*,Mhf lived *0 gee them restored to 

• more- deserving pontwn, so object which bed flwajs 

• called fqrth Id* itfiftt active exertions. This excellent 
man Witt ifltrti at Paris, JJecember 83rd; 1738. In 
173S*he wire .governor or ohe of the ptovincee into 
whichFrapee wire the#divided ; and in this responsible 
fctttfetfoto m§ tl&rtidtfrftion was productive of benefits 
Iim ummv®* W»fi‘*he gratitude and respect iff tfi 

iMtlrthtolarly of the poor. He wee taMtojl 
„ ___ _ SfcnrreflC df ueefulueM to make way Mtjfefi 

feiU ASUSS CSfr 

ire aroused, there ato’ treferUyafi writer of tlm,|h 6 e# work on manners. 

JSuS^rthe stormy pfribd ihllSM^ifed,he hved an 
%*,}!« England,'dividing MPlHhMrf^ his untbr. 
twnate sounteymre? uM hsnt wh etiU c doa i m?Ou his return 
to Franca ltt&ttetitutod 'SWerUl prefcttt the perpetual 
maintenance ofwfbk^i for by liberal endqw- 
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monls. Dimnp; (he last veins of Jna life be devoted 
every year between 700/ and POO/ to withdrawing 
from the pawnbioluiig establishments of the capital 
nil articles on wlnth sums undei five francs had been 
nihanccd It may be doubted whether this was alto¬ 
gether a use ltd direction for his benevolence, but it, 
shows the kindness of his heart M de Montyon died 
at Paris December 29lh, 1S20 By his will hfi left 
152,000/ to public hospitals, and 51,000/ for the an¬ 
imal maintenance of the prizes which he had m a tituted * 
Perhaps tile most judicious of all his endowments was 
that tor the benefit of convalescent patients, who, when 
discharged from the hospitals, are still incapable of 
earning their livelihood Ho left to the mayor of each 
of the twelve municipal divisions of Paris the care of 
distributing his bounty to this class of distressed persona, 
the sum allowed to be in proporiion to the necessities of 
each iase. M de Montyon was charitable without 
ostentation, and hence was accused of avarice} another 
instance of the injustice which men are liable to fall 
into when they judge too hastily of motive* and notions 
The memoiy of this benevolent man is not only publicly 
hnnntned on every anniversary for distributing his 
prizes, but he has claims of an enduring nature Upon 
the daily gratitude of many of his fellow-creatures 
One of Ins perpetual prizes m given each year to the 
individual who has discovered the means of tendering 
any mechanical occupation less unhealthy; another for 
imptovemcnis in the arts of medicine and surgery; a 
third for a statistical essay The above prize* are di»- 
tnbuted by the Academy of Sciences. The two follow* 
nig nrp distubutcd by the French Academy. The “prlfn 
of virtue,” to the Fienchman'who has performed'the 
most meritorious action within the year; and another 
prize to the writer of the work likely to have the 
gicoicst beneficial influence on manners and morality 

In Iiilgium these is an annual distribution of medals 
by the king, m imitation of Montyon* “ prize of virtue.” 
They .ire given on the recommendation of the pravin* 
Lint authorities mid others 

Jn conjunction with the influence which in France 
in iv lie attnbuted to the Montyon prizes, a Society was 
forim d .it Paris in the year 1833, whose object is to 
publi.lt menums und poitraits of men of all countries 
who aic entitled to be icgaidcd as the benefactors of 
thou apeoes They are ranked in two classes—the 
benevolent simply, ns Montyon, Howard, and Mrs Fry; 
and theolliei class compuses men of equally benevo¬ 
lent chmactci, lmt who have benefited their kind by 
some spci ml means, which they have originated or lm- 
jnoved it includes Jennet, Franklin, Davy, Chaptal, 

,) icijunul, who have mitigated the evils of Rociety and 
ameliorated the general condition of man by their tn- 
lints On the fitst formation of the society a medal 
ins stunk hi conunemoiatioii of the event. The busts i 
of Montyon and Fninkliy,|al the head of this notice, are 
enlui ged copies taken {roin tile medal The medal hears 
insuiiptums, which we give m this place On the left 
side are the words “ Montyon, Gallic de Bicnfaisance 
and on the right side, “ Franklin, Bienfawuuce de 
G'me” On the reverse, m the centre, is in son bed 
“ I.rs Sousoripkuis Assumes poilr propagor l’Histoire 
lies Bienfaiteurs de 1 llumanitd;” and around the 
exergue, “ Socidtd Montyon et Franklin pour le* Por- 
dads des Homines Utiles” The intention of the Bo¬ 
nd y is «mnlar lo that which led the Society for the, 
Dillusion of Useful Knowledge to publish the ‘ Gal¬ 
lery ol Poitiaits ’ Only the truly illustnou* find a 
plane ni the publication issued by the ' Socicle Montyon 
ct Franklin ' Hy the side of pi dices and prelates, and 
persons of rank, are found men of obscure condition, 
v\ hose virtues have raised them to equal eminence. 

The society issues at a cheap rate a monthly publi¬ 
cation containing two portraits, with memoirs. In the 
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first two years and a half after its commencement 
nearly 1,000,000 portraits had been distributed, and in 
the first tlnee year* the memoirs of seventy-two indi¬ 
viduals had been given 1 he subscription is seven 
francs a-vear, somewhat less than 6» Each subscriber 
to (he work becomes a member of the society, a bronze 
medal is given to each of the members who procures 
twelve additional subscriber*, and above 16,000 have 
bpen awaided, and those who obtain twenty new sub¬ 
scribers receive a silver medal and in imitation of 
Montyon, the society presents annually a gojd medal 
to some individual who has distinguished himself by 
any remarkable traits of philanthropy, of a character 
similar to those winch entitle individuals lo Montyon's 
prize of virtue. A new and valuable feature has been 
added to the society » publication, by giving an analyvi* 
Of the Works relating to manner* and morals wins.If 
have obtained Montyon’s prize; and the conductors 
have alio commenced the publication of an annual 
wqrk, which twtie*w the progress of philanthropic insti¬ 
tution*, und Whatever is likely to aid in elevating the 
character and condition of man There is every reason 
to believe that the labour* of the society are attended 
with unmiwd good. The portraits of men who have 
benefited mankind are distributed far and wide in the 
cottage of the peasant, and in the dwelling of the 
artisan, nod §#h0#ally amongst all classes This has 
the effect of eiatting in the most thoughtless a desire 
to know gomxthjogof their history, which knowledge 
they derive item the brief accompanying memoir, simply 
expressed, but presenting the main points of excellence 
In X striking light. A reverence is thus excited for that 
whleb ii excellent in the human mind, and in some this 
may eiee to an enthusiasm which will give a higher 
time to the whole tenor of their existence. By fixing 
tho atlfttttinn upon a superior etnndmd of’character, 
XU Insensible approximation will be made by some 
towards what ha# justly excited their admiration 


FISH POISONING IN THE WEST INDIES 
In a climate like that of the regions within the tropics, 
where the languor remitting dining the day from the 
unvarying heat of a rarely clouded sun indisposes the 
inhabitants to bodily exertion, parties of pleasure for 
out-door enjoyment will readily be conceived to be of 
but rare occurrence. But, notwithstanding the phy sunl 
maptness ot the climate for such recreations, tlie mo¬ 
notony of n life unbtoken, except by the occasional 
mteiruption, once perhaps in seven or more years, of 
a hurricane, a volcanic eruption, or an earthquake of 
more titan ordinary violence, and more than every day 
fatality, calls for something approaching to active ex- 
eiUon,even in the creole of the West Indies, to vary its 
stagnating sameness, and rouse the thinking faculties of 
the man into at least a momentary existence To this 
description belong those Marooning pm ties, which bear 
0 close resemblance in everything but their name, to 
the Summer Ptc Nic’s of our English fashionables, 
and those fishing-parties in which, by a refinement, 
burrowed from the rude aborigines of the region, ami 
singularly harmdhizmg with the lassitude of the climate,' „ 
the fatigue,both of bodily exertion and of protracted « 
expectation, is ingeniously avoided; while the plea¬ 
surable degree of excitement is awakened and main¬ 
tained at its due level without effort and without pam. 
This amusement, known by the name of fish poisoning, 
and prohibited, in consequence of the wholesale destruc¬ 
tiveness of its effects, by the laws of many of the islands, 
is what we are now about to describe. 

It was m the cheerful month of April, when all 
nature appears to sympathize with the advancing year, 
—when tho West Indian dog-wood (Ptscidta eiytfinnci). 
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one of the few deciduous trees indigenous to the climate, 
had put forth all the glories of Its blossoms preparatory 
to the appearance of its leaves, that the party, of which 
I propose to give a sketch, was formed in one of the 
smaller, but by no means least beautiful of those fertile, 
islands which stud the Carnbean Sen, and are known 
by the appropriate denomination of the Antilles 

For a short time previous to the day fixed for the 
expedition, the negroes of the estate had been employed 
tn collecting the roots of the dog-wood tree, and 
stripping thepi of their bark, for the purposes of the 
sport. This is a tree whose stature and dimensions 
vary much with the nature of the soil and the situa¬ 
tion m Which it grows, bemjj a lofty tree m the uch 
/ttnd humid lowlands bordermg.upon the sea, while 
on the dry calcareous or volcanic hills, us Saddle Hdl 
in the island of Nevis, it presents the appearance of a 
branching shrub, covered on its trunk with a light or 
grayish-coloured smooth bark, blotched occasionally 
with wregular spots of a lighter or whitish hue. When 
of sufficient size, its timber is valuable for its beauty, 
hardness, and durability; but it is for the intoxicating 
property of the bark of its roots and young branches 
that it is most prized and sought after by the lovers of 
fish poisoning 

Tins bark, being reduced to a coarse powder, is mixed 
with a certain proportion of quick, or as it is more com¬ 
monly ti rmed “ tempei ” lime, and the lees ol the still- 
hou<-c, and put into small baskets for the convenience 
of use 

All our airangements being complete, and boats pre¬ 
pared m a small bay adapted to thfe sport for those who 
were dispose*} to take a more active pait in it, we set out 
m the afternoon, to the number of some twelve or more 
ladies ami gentlemen mounted on horseback, and accom¬ 
panied by the usual number of sable attendants, for the 
scene of action, distant some halt or three-quarters t>f 
a mile m nearly a straight line, with a giuduul and 
almost lmpetceptible descent for the whole way, hom 
I (he plaututiou at which we resided , aud proceeding at 
little more than afoot pace,or tliut easy amble to which 
horses m the West Indies aie generally trained, we 
soon armed, without much expenditure of bodilv labour, 
at the spot. This was a lovely little secluded bay, 
formed by two rocky but low projections of the coast, 
and presenting at its bottom a smooth beach of sand, 
mostly ol voliamc origin, on which the gentle ripple of 
the water broke with a scarcely audible murmur A 
dense grove of Manciimeel trees (Ihppomane manci- 
nella) with their glossy leaves of a leathery consistence, 
and tempting but deceitful fruit, about the size of a 
crab-apple, delicious to the smell, and attractive to the 
eye, but fatal to the palate, intermingled with the 
slender bending cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera ),loaded above 
with its salutary and useful iruit, formed the shady 
margin of the bay, and afforded a grateful shelter to the 
party, already healed by traversing the open path which 
lted across a tract, covered with low toituous bushes of 
the common cashaw (Acacia tortuosa), horrible for its 
thorns, and covered with a profusion ol yellow blossoms 
of the most exquisite fragrance, but of too lowly a 
stature to afford any protection from tne burning rays 
of the sun On the nght-hand side of the bay a rude 
structure of wood, employed as a storehouse for the 
plantation, open to the salutary breeze Irom the sea, 
offered a convenient, although not sumptuous room for 
our entertainmeut, having been previously fitted up 
with furniture from the mansion 

Meanwhile some three or more boats were launched, 
and the rowers, accompanied by some gentlemen of the 
party, and a couple of negroes, provided with baskets 
Containing the materials for jpur sport, embarked and 
pulled towulds the centre and opening of the bay 
Arrived at a sufficient distance from the beach, each of 
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the negroes taking one of the baskets in his handstand 
immersing it in the water on the opposite aides of the 
boat, by u gentle motion, aided by an occasional pro 
pulsion o( the boat by the rowers, gradually washed 
out its contents into the water, which) losing that 
brilliant transparency lot which the seas ol the West 
Indies ure so pre eminently conspicuous, rapidly as¬ 
sumed a muddy and a brownish appearance, gradually 
diffusing itself from the boats till it filled the whole 
compost) of the bay Then begun the sport the larger 
fish, such as the speckled conger, and the rich barn- 
couta, with the kingfish, and those others whose bulk 
enabled them the longest to withstand the stupefying 
influence of the trencheious impregnation, swam madly 
aud blindly about, raising their hetulstahove the deadly 
medium m which they moved, and Yielding themselves 
an caay prey to the negroes in the boats, who caught 
them ulmost without a struggle in their hptiiK, and 
transferred them to their boats, while the rock-hinds, 
silks, and other smaller fish, wholly oveicoine by the 
potenf influence of the materials with which (he watei 
was impregnated, flouted apparently lifeless on the sur¬ 
face, and were laded by dozens in baskets into the boats. 
Having thus secured a supply, without the danger, the 
hardship, or the fatigue which attends the industry of 
the fisherman under other circumstances, and m less 
favoured donates, the boats retained with their finny 
cargo to the shore, aud in less than an hour irom (he 
first commencement of the fishing the choicest of the 
fish so taken were smoking upon the table in the i untie 
storehouse, of which mention has been made, and i upidly 
disappeared bpfore the hungry party who waited there 
to partake of them After a feast wmtliy of a Loudon 
alderman, washed down with a temperate supply ot the 
best Madciia, imported directly hom that island by 
the outwaid-bound West Indiamen, and enlivened by 
songs and glees, the party broke up in the cool ot the 
evening, and returned in the strictest sobriety by the 
silver light ol the full-oibed moon to their- respective 
homes, pleased with each othei, aud with the amuse- 
meut of which they had partaken 

One of the party, newly arnved from Euiope, being 
forcibly impressed with the potency of tin* ellect thus 
pioduced upon the fish, and still more with the fact of 
their wholesomeness being unimpaired by the manner 
of their capture, was induced to make some experi¬ 
ments with this bark for the purpose ot determining the 
nature of its active constituent, and its applicabiliiy to 
the purposes of medicine, and after a number of ex¬ 
periments, which it would bo idle to detail, usceifamed 
that its active principle resided in a resin capable ot 
solution in rectified spirit—that the tincture so pre¬ 
pared was powerfully anodyne, narcotic, and sudorific; 

, and, taken internally to the extent ol a diaclun mea¬ 
sure in a glass of water immediately on getting into 
bed, it pioduced a sensation of tilth in the stomach, 
gradually yet rapidly extending to the surface, followed 
in a short time by a copious perspiration, and termi¬ 
nating m the most profound and refreshing sleep he 
ever experienced. He employed a saturated tincture, 
prepared by macerating one ounce of the recent bark of 
the roots, gathered at the full moon in Api il, and coarsely 
powdered, in about four ounces, by measure, of rectified 
spirit, for about eight-and-forty Imuis, after which it was 
.strained , the strained tincture was ol the colour of good 
Madeira, and on being poured into water, communicated 
to it a milky appearance from the separation of the spirit 
from the resin, which remained suspended in a state of 
minute division in the mixture. The taste was by no 
means disagreeable, and the effects were at once salu¬ 
tary and surprising To obtain these effects, however, 
m thSt: fill! degree, the tincture ought to be made with 
the best acohol, from bark gathered during the pesiod 
of flowering, but before the appearance of the leaf;* 

3B 2 
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Kind, if possible to be obtained, newly prepared tincture 
should be preferred to that whose efficacy has been im¬ 
paired by keeping; and by exposure to the light—both 
of which occasion, as in the case of many other tinc¬ 
tures, a separation of the resin from the medium which 
held it in solution, and its precipitation on the sides 
and bottqm of the vessel containing it. 

In tooth-ache, arising from a hollow and decayed 
tooth, this tincture, introduced ou a dossil of lint into 
the morbid cavity, produces instantaneous and perma¬ 
nent relief. Upon the whole, both the medical and 
commercial value of this interesting tree, which is to 
be fuund in most of the islands in a wild state, and 
might certainly be increased by cultivation, merits far¬ 
ther and minute investigation. 


• NAPOLEON S WARDROBE 
The following document is m many respects very re¬ 
markable. It developes m a singular manner a variety 
of characteristics of the extraordinary being whom it 
concerned. Extravagance in some affairs, and a strict 
regard to economy in others,' tbe decision and proper 
choice of the thrifty civilian, and the unsparing prodi¬ 
gality and lavishness of the ambitions conqueror, are 
teatures strangely mixed up in the arrangement of Na¬ 
poleon's wardrobe. 

In the selection of his costume, Napoleon frequently 
paid respect to the infantry and the cavalry of his army, 
in the first case by adopting the uniform of the grena¬ 
dier, and in the next, that of the chasseurs & chtival 
But it is a remarkable fact, and one that must surprise 
an attentive observer of the matter, that, having in any 
instance acted thus, he never once exhibited a like dis¬ 
position towards the most'distinguished corps of the 
French army, and that in which he begtfn his caiecr 
und founded his tuturc fame—the artillery' 

Napolcoq attached great importance to orders and 
decoratious He occasionally wore them profusely 
liun^flf, and he had their insignia at hand to bestow 
them on others. He thus made it a rule to have nn 
extraordinary supply always near him, and hence the 
profusion mentioned in the list 

Inventory of the Wardrobe of Napoixon. 

Drawn up on the 20 th August, 1811.* 

1 . Six grenadier uniforms, five chasseur on horseback; 
three for hunting; three for shooting; four, diverse, six 
great coats. 

2 Seventy four pairs of breeches ; seventy-four white ker¬ 
seymere waistcoats, twelve pantaloons, and twelve various 
waistcoats, four waistcoats of white pique, one black 
silk waistcoat, one waistcoat, and one pair of black 
cashmere breaches. 

3. Twelve morning gowns of chintz; six others of mollelon; 
twelve pantaloons,, three waistcoats of waited taffety ; 
thirty six flannel waistcoats , nine cashmere waistcoats; 
five silk dominos. 

4. Nine dozen shirts; twelve dozen pocket-handkerchiefs; 
seven dozen white stocks; nineteen toilette napkins. 

5 Ninety pairs of white silk stockings; two pairs of black 
silk stockings, three dosen merino 1 socks, twelve Madras 
handkerchiefs, twelve black silk fronts. 

6 Seventeen garnitures of orders or decorations peculiar to 
Franas; sixteen of Italy, and twenty-one of Holland, 
Spam, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Portugal, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Bavaria, Saxony, Baden, Westphalia, Wurtemburg, 
Hesso-Darmstadt, and Wirtzburgh. Besides these, thirty- 
nine decorations not set dr troubled. * 

7. Four swords, nme sabres, two swords for ceremony; 
two short hunting swords. 

8 . Twenty-four gold snuffboxes, four boxes coirtaming 
medals; one box of tooth.picks with medallion; four gold 
rcpcaling-watchc*. 

• * * * Traoslattil from tbe German. 


Estimate of cost drawn up by the Duke of 
Friuli, 20th August, 1812. 

2 Grenadier uniforms, with epaulettes, &e., each F,t - 

costmg 360 francs 720 

2 Ditto cnusscur 720 

2 Ditto for hunting .... 860 

2 Grey great coats . . . * . 400 

1 Civilian coat. 200 

(Each coat or great coat was to last three years) 

48 Breeches and 43 waistcoats iff white cashmore, 
t which were to be supplied every week, and 
should wear three years 80 francs each . 3840 

1 Morning gown of “ piqufe," 1 of “ molleton ,** 

3 pantaloons560 
4 Hats m a year . . . . 160 

48 Flannel waistcoats, to lost three years , 1440 

4 Dozon shirts, te last six years . . . 2880 

4 Do, pockct-handkcrcluefs do . . 670 

2 Do stocks ' do ... 720 

2 Do toilette napkins do ... 200 

24 Pairs silk stqpLmgs, 18 francs each . . 412 

24 Do socks ...... 72 

12 Black fronts . ,. . . . 96 

12 Madras pocket-handkei chiefs . . . 144 

24 Pftifs of shoes (to lost two years) . , . 312 

6 Pairs of boots (tbe same) . . 600 

Perfumery, for washing, 2000 

For tkashmg of linens dud silk .... 1600 


Total, exclusive of sundaes, estimated at 800 frs. 19,132 


Australia .—The offect which would bo produced upon 
the mdustiy and wealth of England by planting in Aus¬ 
tralia the unemployed labourers oi the United Kingdom, 
is a subject worthy of all consideration At cording to the 
census of 1833, the population of New South Wales was 
60,000, and it appears by the official returns, that the 
exports and imports of the colony, in the year ending the 
31st of December, 1834, had reached to the extruonhnaty 
amount of 1,579,000/, the imports from the United King¬ 
dom being 681,800/ But vvhtft would be the extent of 
Australian commerce, and what the amount of imports fiom 
the United Kingdom, were the extended plan of colonization 
whuh we have sketched carried into effect’ Australia pos¬ 
sesses a decided superiority over every other country co¬ 
lonized by England, m the power of producing articles for 
export, and therefore m the corresponding power of pur¬ 
chasing articles of import This fact is established by the 
published act ounts of the cxpoitB and imports of the sev oral 
colonies. The soil and climate of Australia are so pet uliarly 
adapted to the production of commodities in great demand 
in other countries, and the results of the labour and capital 
therein employed nicontain in consequence so high a com¬ 
parative value in foreign countries, that, m proportion to its 
population, the colony sf New South Walps has a commeice 
four times greater than the Canadas, and three tunes greater 
than the Cape colony; while it opens, m proportion to its 
population, a demand for British merchandise moie exten¬ 
sive by Ihreofold than the Cape colony, and by fourfold than 
the Canadas and the Mauritius. From the operation of 
similar causes, Van Dtemeq’s Land, in propoition to her 
population, haa a commerce five times greater than the Cape 
colony, and six times greater than the Canadas, while, in 
proportion to her population, she presents a market for 
British exports more extensive by five times, and by seven 
times, than the markets respectively presented by the Cape 
colony, and by the Canadas and Mauritius. These facts, 
demonstrative of 4he superior commercial capabilities of 
Australia, justify the most sanguine expectations of the 
extension of trade with our Australian settlements In 
tbe year ending the 5th of January, 1833, the exports and 
imports of New South Wales amounted to 1,008,000/., and 
in the year ending the 31st of December, 1834, tbe exports 
apddmports of this colony had increased to 1,579,000/ But 
how much more rrfpid would be this augmentation were the 
population to be increased by a system of emigration suf¬ 
ficiently extenSivo to afford relief to Ireland, and what would 
be the results of such an expanding commerce to the British 
manufacturer, the British merchant, and tbe British ship¬ 
owner ?—First Sejmrt of Colonisation Commissioners 
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NEW BROOMIELAW BRIDGE. GLASGOW. 



[Broomielaw Bridg# Glasgow ] 


In describing' the Exchange at Glasgow, allusion was 
made to the great improvements w Inch have been effected 
of late years in that important marl of commerce Nb- 
wlierc have those desirable changes been so remarkable 
^as about the harbour—the Brooimeluvv Twenty vears 
tigothe Broomielaw was a limited extent of quav.innging 
along the northern side of the Hyde, from the Broomie- 
Inw, or Jamaica-street Bridge, downwards, to which 
only vessels of a comparatively small amount of tonnage 
came up, and but five or six years ago, the southern 
side (corresponding to the Southwark side of the 
Thames, b, iow London Bridge) was an extent of green 
sward, on which the inhabitants could walk or sit, con¬ 
templating the “shipping” on the opposite side But 
now the river is rendered wider and deeper at the 
Broomielaw, the northern quay extends an immense 
length along the bank, and on the southern side, where 
children might once safely gambol, and school-boys spent 
their Saturday holidays in rolling about among the 
grass, is now a handsome quay, with its sheds, uud 
cranes, end pulleys, and a st$ir, facing the old stair on 
the northern side, immediately under the bridge, to 
winch the “herring boats" did and still do come, end 
fiom whence, in earlier and simpler days, most respect¬ 
able citizens might be seen trudging homewards of a 
morning, bearing some choice and fresh-looking, and 
hard-hargained-tpr herrings dangling from a string by 
■ the gills. And they have taken down the old and 
massive Broomielaw Bridge, with all it* uichiteetural 
garnishing*, and erected in its stead the handsome 
structure represented above Moreover, but the other 
day they swept away a building, on whose conspicuous 
ugliness the eye of the Glasgow citizen once rested ns 
securely and as familiarly os does that of the Londoner on 
the domeof St. Paul's when returning from a suburban 
excursion. This was that ungainly composition of 
bnek and mortar, known by the rather odd sound of the 
“ Bottlewark Lum,” t e. chimney. A huge vomitory it 
was, broad at the base, but tapering to the top. one 


might have thought it was, built not only iur use, but 
as a symbol-W-foMMt seemed a gigantic buttle of the 
olden tune But the bottle-work and its “lutu” are 
gone, not one brick stands on another, to icveal its 
site, and in its stead they arc preparing to elect a 
handsome Custom-house and other public buildings 
The following paragraph from the * Glasgow Conner' of 
September 7th describes what is uow doing ut the 
Broomielaw — 

“ I I arbour Improu nienls —These are proceeding on 
the south side of the liver very rapidly, and, judging 
fiom present appearances, the whole lint'of new quay, 
os far down us Spnugfield, will be toady fur the tecep- 
tmn of vessels in the course of next summer. Aheody 
ships of large dimensions are moored as far down as 
the bottom of West Sheet, ami almost all the coul 
craft now prefei the south side, us they get on board 
their loading with much more facility ami expedition 
than on the north Pinion, uie busy making firm uud 
.dry footing along the whole extent, a number ol sheds 
haye been erected , lumps'll! animate the whole hue ns 
fur down as the new ferry, and igveral houses fronting 
the quay, formerly tenanted by puvate families, are 
now occupied as taverns. If the weather continues fa¬ 
vourable, the mason-work of the parapet wall will be 
finished before Martinmas; but it will sturcely be prac¬ 
ticable to clear awa^ the interjacent mound of earth 
between that and the former bed of the river in soshuit 
a time, unless more hands ure laid on Next summer 
we may expect to see many new buildings on the same 
side, and when the whole shall be completed, What a 
grand and unrivalled appearance will the Broomielaw 
present, when contrasted with the harbours of Leith, 
Greenock, and Dundee' There will be nothing of the 
kind in Scotland that can bear a comparison with it ” 

There were only three bridges over the Clyde at 
Glasgow about seven years ago. now there are four, 
three of these being new, and the fourth has been so 
altered as to be in effect new. A bttef description of 
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these bridges is given in the account of Glasgow, in immense quantities of logs and beams of timber for 
vol IV. p 88J of the ‘Penny Magazine.’ The bridge exportation, the chief part of that'which js consumed in 
represented above was erected in place of a previous the country and the neighbouring colonies is hawed 
one, winch, at first sight, might have been deemed up into boards, planks, and scantlings, and afterwards 
worthy of a much longer term. It was built in 1768, rafted down the streams and rivers, 
and was reckoned the finest of the Glasgow budges. Lumber may be cut down at any season of tlie year. 
Hut it had a steep and inconvenient ascent, and this, although it has been ascertained that all periods are not 
in a spirited and wealthy community, not disposed to equally conducive to Its durability. This, however, is 
enduic inconveniences that could be remedied, was the very little attended to by those engaged In Jumbeung, 
muse of its being taken down. The present bridge— for during the summer season, and at such times as 
it is termed sometimes the New, and sometimes the the people are otherwise the least engaged, they usually 
Jamaica Street, or the Broomielaw Bridge—was de- cut down the trees, divide them into proper lengths if 
signed by the late Mr. Telford The first stone of the they be intended for the saw-mill, or hew and shape 
stiucture was laid in July, 1883, and it was opened in them into balks and beams if they are to be exported 
January, 1836. *It is 560 feet long, has seven arches, in that form. In generat, no attempt is made to re- 

and is 60 feet wide over the parapets. move them until the winter, when the ground has ' 

_____________ become thickly covered with enow; for under such 

circumstance* a stout pair of oxen cut drag a log to 
LUMBERING, OR THE MANNER OP CONVEY- the saw-mill gith greater ease lhah two pair could 
ING TIMBER TO'MARKET. perform the samewnen the groiind is bare. Hoists 

[Eism t, dvnMpndntj are but seldom employed in dragging timber in the 

Whatever materially conduce* towards the prosperity woods { but in their stead * great ntltrtoef of large and- 
of a nation or people can scarcely fidi to attract the no* valuable often are Inquired m the districts where lum- 
tim of distant and intelligent ctHfWntuiitia* ; but while berms is much followed. Ssw-mills are occnsionaMy 
it is wholly impossible for them fttily to cotopfehsttd the epwtya upon large' river* 1 and across the channels of 
nntuie and extent of certain occupations and employ- moderate-sized streams date* are frequently erected,— 
incuts without a practical acquaintance with them on not so much for the purpose of raising a head of water 
the spot where they are carried on, a short account of to propel the machinery of the mill, but as a baniet 
the mode of managing a business with which the com- for stopping the progress of such logs as may have 
mcree of this country is closely connected, and wherein been intrusted to the waters of tite stream several miles 
is involved the well-being of no inconsiderable portion nearer to its source, which having been floated down 
of her colonial subjects, will hardly fad to be interesting into these reservoirs are drawn ashore m the immediate 
to the general reader. vicinity of the sow-mill More generally, liowevei, 

Lumbering is one of the chief sources of wealth and these mills are built upon the smaller creeks and tribu- 
prospeuty in several of our North American colonies, tary streams, and as close as practicable to the lands 
as it is also in a large portion of the Ujpitcd States; upon which the timber grows Many of them have but 
but it is not of its general importance in a commercial one saw In operation, others two or three,—while some 
sense that I shall treat, but rather endeavour to de- are upon a larger and more powerful scale, having 
monstrate the mechanical process of “ lumbering ” several “ gangs ” of saws capable of slitting large logs 
In the first place it must be understood that “lumber” hi to eight or ten planks at a single operation The r 
is the general term applied to timber through all its smaller mills are, for the most part, erected in a rude 
preparatory stages, from its growing in the woods until and rough manner; so that if but little labour be re- 
lt be put into the hands oi the empenter and jdinei for qufred in the construction of a dam and water course, 
the purpose ol being worked up; so that all the patties the whole expense will not exceed SO/ or 40/ In the 
respectively employed in cutting down the trees, eon- course of a dofccn years, a mill of this description com 
veying them to the saw-mills, sawing them up into monly gets out of repair, and'falls into a state of 
boauls, planks, joists, &c , and afterwards forming them complete decay; but as the chief portion or the timbci 
into rafts, and rafting them down the creeks and rive re, has become exhausted by tht* {line, instead of refitting 
arc all alike understood as being engaged in lumbering. Ihe old establishment,a new one is built in a more cou- 
Iu the colonics of New Brunswick ami Lower Canada venient situation for getting the timber diawn to it at 
in particular, lumbering employs a large portion of the a trifling expense. A small saw-mill oi this ilcscnp- 
labouring population, tor besides the timber necessary tion, with a good s i ply of water, will cut during the 
lor the consumption of the colonies themselves, vast 24 hours, with its tnfigpi s&w, from 3000 to 4000 feet 
quantities are exported to this country, employing a of boards, superficial measure, if It be well attended 
great number of vessels and a considerable body of ‘But to perform this it requires the attendance of two 
seamen Although vanknis sortB of timber, including individuals,—ot if ths fmtt ba, allowed to stand still 
oak, ash, hickory, elm, maple, Ac., are in request cigllt hoars (nil of "the twenty-four, then a single person 
amongst lumberers, yet pine-timber, m two_ or three is ail that Is necessary; the large logs being so placed 
varieties, constitutes the great bulk of whut Ss usually that orte man cap toll them along the gungways to 
denominated lumberso that where the situation is the platform, and place thefti In a proper situation to 
favourable for the erection of saw-emlls, and for rafting be acted upon by the powerful saw During the winter 
the lumber to some large town or sea-poi t, pine-land (as months, that is.Nrhifo the ‘mills are actively employed 
that is culled where pine-timber chiefly predominates) is in furnishing * supply of lumber for the market, the 
in much request; the quality of the soil being but a rivers and streams hre all froten up, so that were it ' 
secondary consideration compared with the suitableness ever so desirable to get the lumber to market at that 
of the growing timber for the lumbering business, season, the severity of the frost renders such an attempt 
Since lumbering has been going on for a great ttumbet quite impracticable. 

of years, it will Teaddy be conceived that much of the It is therefore when the spring approaches,—when 
most valuable timbei contiguous to the strerins aud the accumulated snows of winter rapidly dissolve,—the 
rivora has long mike disappeared; so that at the ice having been broken up' and swept aWay, that the 
prevent rlay the persons employed in this business have lumberer prepares to* tak'e to market the product of a 
to piocure it further m the ulterior of the country, and whole years labour. If the stream be sufficiently large 
-onsequentW at a modi greater outlay of labour and for him to navigate thereon * raft of considerable di¬ 
spense. Although the lumberers raft to the sea-ports mansions, the boards and planks are formed into rafts 
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containing; 200,000 or 800,000 feet; hut if it he hut & 
stream, hie forms bis fomber into a number of 
■mall rafts, which havmgnavigated to where the email 
stream falls into some larger one, or to where' by nu¬ 
merous tributaries it haS attained the necessary capacity, 
—the small rafts are then broken up in some convenient 
situation, aud reeonstructed into larger ones suited to 
the navigation of larger mere. It is only during high 
floods that many of the lesser streams can be navigated 
at all by rafts; ao that when the waters do not happen 
to rise so high as usual, or subside more rapidly than 
harl been calculated upon, you mil sometimes observe 
along the channels of such streams numerous rails 
aground upon the, gravel-beds, In which state they are 
1 Kply to remain (at great risk to (he owners) until 
•fanne accidental freshet during the summer; or else 
they have to be broken up and taken ashore, to prevent 
them from being driven off with the breaking up pf the 
ico m the ensuing season. When any serious accidents 
happen to the rafta, or the state of *hl water Ip the 
streams prevents the lumber from reaching it* destina¬ 
tion, the whole community shares in the, generat mis¬ 
fortune The owners of the mills end the timber look 
fm ward to the sale of- their 1 burner as the means of 
enabling them to pay off the wages .of those persons 
they ha\c employed in the various processes of cutting 
down the timber, hauling it to the saw-mills, sawing it 
into boards and plnnks, and the attempt made of ratl¬ 
ing it to market During the greater part of the year 
all those persons Will have been obtaining goods upon 
tiedit liom the stoie-keepers, in the fullest confidence 
of being able to pay their debts on the return of their 
cinployci from market with the pioteeds of h’m lumber, 
so that the store-keeper having mainly depended upon 
that portion of the proceeds of the lumber which he 
had a tight to suppose would come into his hands, 
iiada himself without the means of settling his old ac¬ 
count with the city merchants from whom he had ms 
goods, and his little stock being nearly exhausted, he 
is unable to raise a new supply during the whole of the 
iiMimg season 

Genet ally the rafts are put together very slightly; 
labour being at so high a rate, everything is performed 
at the smallest possible outlay. It oftln happens that 
luinbci is sent down the rivers a distano* of 800 or 400 
miles Ii nrnves at ite destination Motor or later ac¬ 
cording to the sjjced at which the river flows, sine* no 
attempts are made at inerdat|iUg4baf speed beyond.-the 
ordinary velocity of the eammt of the three. &Mie 
individual who, from a, long acquaintance with the 
rivet, is supposed to be Welt acquainted with all the 
intimacies of the navlgaiiaft (tf *By such «i*t), take* 
upon himself the supr«aflt ««spia 4 **< H MAW* 
qtieirily appointed pilot, flfoafv* At* ttlfam he in a 
favourable state for SWoflkn too High 

noi subsided too far, attf irntfllw wlH HI few and but 
trilling obstructions in IM $, WKh (ft# nights dear 
and fine, in such cases tfeliNi tttwgdfllf AUtssM Of itMt* 
Her continue on their CdUltHI oar Olid Might t fetyt When 
the pilot is apprehensive of flifflbtiiilee In the n*vlg»- 
tioo, the common practice ii to cOAdbct the tart Into 
some cove or sheltered place fttiHflf tn| dark**! hottrs 
«-nf the night, securing it id IU* heat tdttltiit that dir- 
‘ cumstances permit. The rafts, COtHpOltd of boards aud 
planks, arc never of a very great extottl ; for tht boards 
being sawed into lengths seldom exceeding twelve op 
sixteen feet, it necessarily follows that if a fait were built 
to a great length, there would be so many divisions in it 
that it would be too weak to run the risk of encounter¬ 
ing the various difficulties attending stream navigation. 
No oars are used, if we except two tong and powerful 
sweeps, fixed upon pivots, one at each end of the raft, 
Which are used rather as rudders than as oars, for the 
construction being in the form of ajong square, or ob¬ 


long, it mailers little which .end is kept in advance. 
The men upon the raft are provided with poles, by the 
use of which, aud the aid of the two sweeps, the posi¬ 
tion of the raft on be changed almost at pleasure— 
that is, it may be brought towards either shore, or else 
kept in the swiftest part of the current. 

On most of the American rivers the persons em¬ 
ployed in rafting hut rarely take the trouble to con¬ 
struct themselves huts upon the rafts, or even anything 
to shplter them from the storm and tempest. On the 
St. Lawrence, however, the French Canadians, who are 
generally engaged in this business, provide themselves 
small cabins upon the loigcr rafts of squared timber 
which are annuttUy sent down that river to Quebec for 
shipment; for although the (balance tjjese rails have to 
be navigated is by pp means so great os that mi some 
Other rivers, yet, owing to the flux and reflux of the 
tide in the St Lawrence, and the heavy swell that a 
portion of that river is subject to experience, the rafts 
make slower progress, and are consequently longer on 
their passage. When the rafts reach their destination 
the lumber is sofci, and the men arc paid off; ami, 
hftvliig received a part, or the whole of a year’s earn¬ 
ings, they set out op foot for the Interior of the emm- 
tiy. These long back journeys they consider the most 
laborious part of the expedition; the distance they 
have to travel, and a great part of it through a rugged 
country, is frequently 200 or 800 miles, the season of 
the year being somettmes so for advanced that the wea¬ 
ther has become uncomfortably warm It 1ms long 
been remarked that raftmen ore amongst the rmlcst of 
the population of North America,nmboften have I been 
obliged to witness their riotous and indecent deport¬ 
ment. In my various travels I have occasionally found 
it necessaiy to remain all night nt eonntiy tine ins, 
which, on any occasion, afforded but poor accommoda¬ 
tion ; and whtfti Hiavc encountered a party of i aftmcii 
at one of these houses my prospects were tiuly mi¬ 
serable Smoking and drinking, and gambling and 
noting and blaspheming, are continued at intervals 
throughout the night; for whatever may lie the feel¬ 
ings and Wishes of the tavern-keeper, little aie (bey 
eared for by a party of dissolute and ungovernable 
raftmen. 


Hagatoly fifths (treat Northern Bean —On one oceasion, 
a bear was seen to swim cautiously to a 1st go rough piece of 
left «# which two female walruses woie lying asleep with 
their cubs. The wdv animal eicpt up some hummocks 

» d foe party, and with bis fui e-feet loosened a largo 
of ice this, with the help qf Ins nose and jiaws, he 
rolled and rarried until immediately mcr the heuds of tlio 
•Mgers, when bo lot it fall on one of the old animals, which 
Wit instantly killed. The other walrus with its i ubs lolled 
into the water, but the younger one of the stricken femato 
Yemdried by its dam on ttos helpless creature the bem 
flow leaped down, and thus completed the destination of 
two animal* winch it would not hive venlntod to attack 
openly. * * * The stratagems practised in taking tlio 
largo soal are not much less tube admired These nc itures 
are remarkably timid, and for tlmt reason always he to bask 
or sleep On the very edge of the pieces of floating fee, so 
that on the slightest tftarin they ran by one roll tumble 
themselves into their favourite element They are ex¬ 
tremely restless, constantly moving their head from side to 
side, and sleeping by very short naps As with all wild 
ores'ares, they turn their attention to the direction of tlio 
■wind, as if expecting danger from that quarlar. The bear, 
on seeing bis intended prey, guts quietly into the wnter, 
and swim* until bo is leeward of him, from wbeftro, by 
frequent short dues, he silently make* his approarbes, and 
so arranges his disUnrr, that at the last dive he comes up 
to thp spot whore the soal is lying. If the poor animal 
attempts to escape by rolling into tbe water, he falls into 
tiro bears clutches, if, on the contrary, ho lies still, lus 
destroyer makes a powerful spring, kills him on the ice, and 
devours him at toisuro.—* King's Narrative. • • 
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CANUTE AND HIS^ 

Whxn at the height 6f hfcAower, ahd when all things 
uemcd to bend, to'’Ids Iftrmy will (so goes the story), 
Canute, disgusted 'one dij'"with the extmag-ant flat* 
teries of his courtiers, detwmmed to read them a prac¬ 
tical lesson He caused, his tbros&Ap be iilaeed aa the 
verge of the sand# 4m USr - liiwdS»W*^8 tfli?Tiid#wa« 
rolling >n with its resistless might} end, Waling himself 
he addressed the ocean,' and aifcl,—wean 1 the land 
on which I art is mine, and thotf pail df my d»**| 

miuion—'therefore rise not-n-obey my commande, nor 
piesnme to wet the edge of my robe ” lie sate for 
some lime as If expecting obedience, bviiXji* ee» , rsUed 
on in rts immutebjetcbnr* 
nearer and nearef to his feet, till at length the skirts of 
his garment and his legs were bathed bjr the wifrrs '] 
Then, tuimng to his courtiers and captains, Canute 
said,—“ (iontees ye now how ffivoiqua and vain is the 
might of an earthly lung compared to) hat Great Power 
who rules the elements, gndvO&B say unto tile aceafr, 

* Thus far shall thoil £& and «o jjarttier.V’ dWjtr* 
mdera conclude tbw«M*|g«to by4<ttHag,, that p itmjtfo- 
diately took off U in the 

cathedral of 

Under the tiths#^^^@t afhfwt Imagination,* this 
story has bee# tftbfQr but gfHRiefttHy |o|d by WowJS- 

EtiSl 

41 The Hani*h hm fc* tttyftl vkak \ J 

Mustering ft fety haughty &vefwig*ty, t > 
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cC&RTlEfts!" h ^*'1 tonnes,wirinet wh r 


Is to^ts motion less then wanton sir, • 

—mfien Canute, rittog frotnute invaded throne. 

Said to Ins aenrile courtiers, * Post the-reach. 

The undisguised extent, of mortal May t 

Whose everlasting laws, sea, earth, end heaven obey,* 
This just reproof the prosperous Dime < 

Drew, from the influx of the main, 

For some whose rugged northern mouths would straw 
At oriental flattery; S h *>vAl 4 m a 

And Canute (truth mate worthy to he known) , 

From that tune torih did for hia brows disown 

2afflSrwf*t!f* 

( w Contemptible andjwiu. 

* New ’hear eM ffht of elder days, 

Rich theme oi Knritmd's fendeet prniae, 

1 Her dwlteg Alfred mgkt have spoken; 

To riser the remnant of hn host 
When he was driven tom coast to coast, 

Ihrireeml end harassed, but with mind unbroken 
' Myfuthfid fdtfowerv, to! the tide is spent, 

' That Vote, and stdadily advanced *° ®r 

The tiunea and rinmnris, working Natort - , will 
Among the maty pffkm that -beptomnt west. 



- »; Ffmee *»lv do, blL,.... 

, twota right on [ or gently Wind, 
Nsllher to be diverted tutoxtittystow,. 

Until they merit tHa,bmwd» by Heaven assign ,1 



■ . - ■ ——*w~——um.m i it 

4 flw dnee of 4 Sn*j) hr tho*bl»bfcn at I’selid Xnowlsdf* (t at 8». UacSn’s 2u Flails, 
, ON t , t(Ca i&) 0 AT 8 ,«j^BBT 
. fnairijttr iVrtWH 0*W*« m*»wm, StwMWtAiss \ K « 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS.—No. II. 

i GUERNSEY, AND THE OTHER ISLANDS 



[Castle Cornet. St. Peter’* Port] 


Guirnscy and Ji.iu.iy, though onlj about fifteen miles 
apart, hate some noticeable differences between them 
Their historj and their privileges are much the same; 
they have been undei the influence of similar circum¬ 
stances, and hate been governed by similar laws, the 
legislutite bodies of the two islands differ not very ma- 
teiHilly in their constitution, and even in the manners 
of the people there is a family resemblance. Still a 
descnption of Guernsey will far fiom being a repe¬ 
tition of that of Jersey The physical aspect of the 
two islands differs very considerably, and this, with a 
considerable difference in the dialects,—the smaller 
. number of strangers who frequent Guernsey,—the 
' different directions which the acquisition and spending 
of money have taken, have produced modifications in 
the manners and habits, that, without altenng their 
generic character, have made then; not unworthy of 
observation 

As to the physical aspect and position of the islands— 
| Guernsey lies north-west of Jersey, and is, consequently, 
nearer England. Jersey, it may be remembered, shelves 
from north to south, the northern coast buing lofty, 
rocky, and precipitous, and the southern, though fringed 
with rocks, lying low. Guernsey, on the contrary, 
slopes from south to north, the southern coast being 
bounded by high cliffs, which also extend along part of 
the eastern coast; and the remainder of the eastern 
- and the northern sides, consisting of a scries of flat bays, 
Vol. VI. 


is divided by interposed ridges of high rock. This dif 
ferencc in the natural inclination of the land in the two 
islands has made a considerable difference m their ap¬ 
pearance, productiveness, and natural beauty. 

Falle, in Ins history of Jersey, in describing the posi¬ 
tion of the two islands, introduces two diagrams, in 
each of which is a jolly, round, laughing face, intended 
for the sun, surrounded by an ample ntmbui, or glory, 
and breathing down & supply of rays on an inclined 
plane or wedge resting on tne surfa'ce of the sea He 
then, speaking of Jersey, says, “ By this declivity of the 
land from north to south, the beams of the sun fall 
more directly and perpendicularly thereon, than if eiLher 
the surface was level, and parallel to the sea, or, which 
is none, declined from south to north, as it doth in 
Guernezey; for there, by an odd opposition to Jersey, 
the land is high on the south and low on the north, 
which causes, If I may so speak, a double obliquity— 
She one from the position of the sun itself, especially in 
time of the winter solstice, the other from the situation 
of the land, and is probably the reason of the great 
difference observed in the qualities of soil and air in 
both islands ” 

Now Berry, in a tolerably large sized quarto on 
Guernsey, (London, 1815,) wherein the origin of the 
inhabitants and the early history of the islands ar^ 
illustrated by Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, nf at 
times rather angry with Falle, for his depreciatory 
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notices of Guernsey He defends the character of the 
island not only against Fall®, but against Camden, 
Ileylin and others, and says, “The peasants are re- 
niiitkdbU industrious [which is, indeed,\ery true] , they 
take mote pains in cultivating their Ijnds than in any 
ol the neighbouring countries; and the fertility of the 
sod tenants their labour to an astonishing degree" 
After noticing some contradictory statements, he savs 
thut “ the people of Guernsey, like the lest of the noild 
in general, have made considerable impiovement, espe¬ 
cially m agricultuie, it was in vain to attempt to vie 
with Britain in manufactures, commeiceopened awide 
field for exertion, and necessity dictated a proper atten¬ 
tion to husbandry, and their exertions have not only 
been crowned with success, but are justly entitled to 
every praise and commendation ” In another part of 
his work, he thus launches out into encomium on his 
island — 

“The ruial scenery of Guernsey, though destitute 
in some measure of both wood and watei (meandering 
streams),two essential requisites to constitute the finished 
la ml sc ipe, might almost vie with that of the Isle of 
Wight, which, for beauty, has long been cclebialed as 
the garden of England. Some of the bays are grand 
and romantic , particularly those of Petit-Bo and Mou¬ 
lin-Hint, mid the village of the King's Mills, embosomed 
in lulls, (excepting on tlip west, vyhich opens to the s?e) j 
witli the deep valley leading from it to St. Andrew’s I 
Church, nre perhaps the most picturesque and enchant* 
mg, though the scenery about St Martin's is much to 
be admired * * * In Spring, the whole face of 
the country is clad 111 the richest vesture; primroses, 
violets, and bluebells cover the verdant banks, and 
the apple blossom of the numerous otchards, which 
have the fanciful appearance of small blooming coppices, 
and in puit supply the wuut of wood scenery, aic benu- 
tdul beyond description, eveu the little nils, though 
not seen meandeiing through the rtieadowB, neverthe¬ 
less add to the beauty of the landscape, by turning the 
ove. shot wheels ol several mills in deep vulleyR, which 
have a pietty cfTect, m shoit, such a profusion of 
flovveisol all sorts unfold their vaned hues, mid fiuit 
and vegetation in general are so plentiful and luxiiiiant, 
th it Flora and Pomona seem to vie with each other m 
lavish distribution on this then favoured isle" 

Tile uadei is aware that a feeling of local egotism is 
a veiv natuinl lcsult of a small community being con¬ 
fined and insulated lie will not, therefore, be sur- 
pnscd to learn that, though Jetsey nnd Guernsey stand 
111 c brotheis by each other when there is a common 
danger to he avoided, or a common interest to be seemed, 
si ill between the natives of the two islands there is a con¬ 
suls able feeling of local jealousy The Jersey jieople 
laugh at the idea of Guernsey being the “ favoured isll" 
of “Floin and Poiqflpu,'’ and say that the description 
was intended for their island Certainly, after the eye 
lias been accustomed to the pioluse luxuriance of Jer¬ 
sey, Guernsey appears bare and comparatively destitute 
of beauty Mi I vigils, a more impartial observer than 
Mr Beiry, thus mediates between the two islands — 

“Taste and money have produced greater results 
here than in Jersey, and this is true, not only m 
speaking of the immediate environs of St Peter’s Port, 
but of the island generally. Houses, of a very superior 
descnption are met with in every excursion through* 
the island, and these are very generally surrounded by 
grounds of some considerable extent, well laid oOt, and 
in the vpij best order But the lovci of natural scenery 
will be lv-s gratified ln Guernsey than in Jersey he will 
miss the extensive orchards, the arcades of branches, 
beneath which, in Jersey, he may drive for miles, and 
(Walk for a long summer’s day; he will miss the wooded 
bays and coves; the shady hollows, and the deep wind¬ 
ing valleys, with their wood-clothed slopes and their 


fine brimful rivulet*, for the absentee pf these, indeed, 
there are many indemnifications, there are more open 
views, a freer circulation of air, and a greater abundance 
of handsome country seals It must not be supposed, 
however, from what I have said, that Guernsey is des¬ 
titute of timber, and without natural beauty. When I 
say that the scenery and aspect of Guernsey are English, 

I pay the island no indifferent compliment In most 
parts of the island there is a fair sprinkling of wood— 
in some parts abundance Wherever we find a gentle¬ 
man’s scat, the absence of shade can never be com¬ 
plained of, and in the comparative scarcity of wood 
generally, there is more variety of scenery, for the grass 
and corn fields of Jersey are often hidden by the wood 
vyluch intervenes ’* \r- 

The island of* Guernsey, Dr M’Culloch tells us, is 
almost entirely of granitic formation Its shape ap¬ 
proaches the triangular, broad at the south end, and 
tapering to title north. Its bieudth, at the south end, 
is about seven inilea, at the noith end from cue to 
two, and in the centre of the island about three Its 
extreme length, from the north-east to the south-west, 
is about nine miles; the average length about six 
The circumference, taking the sinuosities of the bays, 
is nearly forty miles The superfici.es of the island con¬ 
tains 15,559 aci;es; of which, however, a considerable . 
portion is waste, or m^adpw, recently reclaimed fioin 
the sga The population of the island in 1S31 was 
24,349 , of which (3,399 w«ie 1U the town aud palish 
Ot St Peter’s [*crt. 

Nearly nj the centip of the east side of the island is 
a long curve, or irregular bay, in which lies the tow n 
of St Peter's Port As St Heliers, in Jersey, has its 
tack m the harbour, with Elizabeth (-'astie, so St Peter s 
Port has its rock, wdh (Jostle Cornet Both, foimeilv, 
were the residences of the respective governors of the 
islands. Cabtty Cornet, like Mont prgueil, is a veiy 
eucient fortification As Its styiy of Siege and defence 
may not bn so interesting ns the account of an accident 
which bcfyl it, vyg may pass by the one, and give thr 
Other, as circumstantially detailed by Beriy — 

“ The dreadful catastrophe by fire happened on the 
29th December, 1672, by the lightning communicating 
with the magniine, which blew up with a terrible ex¬ 
plosion, carrying with it most of the houses and lodgings 
of flic castle, and in partictilai some new and handsome 
buildings, then lately elected at considerable expense 
by the governor, Lord Viscount Hatton, who (togetliei 
with his family and some other persons) was lodged at 
the tune in a part of the castle thiown down by the 
shock, and buiiedm the ruins It appears that the 
dowager Lady Hatton, who was m the upper part of 
the castle, called the New Buildings, was killed by the 
falling in of the ceiling of her apartment Lady Hatton, 
the wife of the governor, and daughter of the Earl of 
Thanet, being greatly terrified at the thunder and 
lightning, had fled to her children in the nuisery, and 
was likewise destroyed, with her waiting-woman And 
the nurse* the latter of whom was found dead, with ' 
his lordship’s second daughter in her arms unhurt, ' 
though it is ral&ted that the child held in her hands a 
small silver cup, her usual plaything, which was itnitjc 
battered and bruised The youngest child, who lay irt 
a cradle almoBt filled with rubbish, was likewise saved 
without the least injury. But besides those mentioned, * 
several other persons lost their lives A maivellous 
story is iclated of his lordship’s preservation, who, it is 
stated, was fast asleep at the tune, and by the explosion 
was carried away m hi9 bed, unhurt, to the battlement 
of a wall, washed by the sea,between ragged precipices, 
and, what is sttlf more extraordinary, [it if very extra¬ 
ordinary, if true,} it » averred to be a fact, that his 
lordship did not awake till a shower of hailstones that 
L * login's • Channel Islands,’ vol. in pp, 42.43, ■**» > 
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fell on his face roused him fiom his sound tepose lie 
was then conveyed by two black servants to the guard- 
rooin ot the castle, m a state of anxiety fm the safety 
of Ins family more easily conceived than described; but 
their melancholy fate could not be asceitmued till day¬ 
light A lieutenant ot n company of foot, whose apart¬ 
ment was under that of his lordship, was forced by the 
shock into an entry beneath, and escaped unhurt. Lord 
Hatton’s two sisters, au ensign belonging to lus loid- 
slnp’s company, and his wife. With several other persons 
occupying apartments in the upper buildings of the 
castle, were also providentially saved A large beam, 
it is saul, fell between Lord Hatton’s two sisters, who 
were before together, add completely Separated them, 
fiom which perilous situation they were rescued, with 
^llilc hurt, through a hole obliged to be cut in a party 
vt all for the purpose None ol the others were serulusly 
injured, though their rooms fell in, and they were nearly 
buued in their beds with the rubbish ” 

Castle Corbet is a very striking object in approach¬ 
ing St Peter’s Poit Inglis does not think it “ so pic- 
tuie-qne an object as Elizabeth Castle, because it Is 
not, like the latter, flanked by other rocks than that 
upon which it is built, and the folly of white-washing 
put of it has greatly injui'ed its naturally venerable 
aj’pt nance It is difficult to distinguish between Eli- 
/ ibeth Castle and th<* rock bfibil tvhich it is built, but 
the icnovators of Castle Cornet have taken cure to 
make the line distinct enough ” The castle is at pre¬ 
sent in a toleiable state of repair, mounts Rome cannon, 
mil is gatnsoued by a few soldiers There arc some 
good houses within it, though, ns might be‘expected, it 
i. not a strong foitiflcation, in the modern acceptation 
of (lie phiase 

The town of St Peter’s Port looks remarkably well 
fiom the watei, and in this lespeet completely ellipses 
St Helitrs in Jersey It is built on the slope of nn ( 
eminence, the houses overtopping each other, and on 
appioaching after sunset, the various lights fiom tile 
.windows and the public lamps give it really a biilliant 
appearance But, says Mr Inglis, “ Like many more 
important places than St Peter’s Poit, these appear- 
mies ate deceptive, and all the appaicnt atti act ions 
ot the town chsappeai when one steps on shore I 
should say, that the fiist impressions ot St Petci s Poit 
aie decidedly unfavourable We pctamlmlatu nairow, 
steep, and crooked streets, flanked by substantial, in- 
ilted, but ohl looking dusky houses, and walk as long 
as we nmy we reach no open space, where we may slop 
and look about us I speak at piescnt ol the town 
only', not of the envnons, which aie delightfully situ¬ 
ated The advantage which St Jleliei possesses over 
St Peters Port is this, that the homes ot the gentry 
aie thiown into rows and sheets, ami foim a part of 
the town, whereas, the betlei houses in Guernsey are 
not within the town, but dre c]etached residences and 
herein consist the great beauty of the envnons of St 
Peter’s Port, which just as far exceed the expectations 
of the traveller as the town tails below them. 

The “lions" of St Peters Poit are, its haudsome 
fish-market, its hospital or lefuge for the destitute, and 
Elizabeth College To these we in iy .add the parish 
fJiureh The fish-market is quite a creditable thing to 
ao small a town and so small an island. So also is the 
hospital or workhouse, for the excellent management 
and support of which the people of Guernsey deserve 
great praise. Elizabeth College is a fine building, it 
stands on an elevation behind the town, with a spa¬ 
cious area around it, ornamentally laid out 

Elizabeth College was founded under letters pateut 
of Queen Elizabeth, who endowed it She intended it 
as a school for the education of all native-born inha¬ 
bitants , yet, strange to say, this admirable opportunity 
for all the people of Guernsey to acquue an excellent 


education has hitherto been quite neglected, and its 
advantages lost, not from the mismanagement of the 
administrators, but from the indifference o r .he people. 
The mastership of the school was quite a sinecure , but 
in 182 1 the States of Guernsey took the matter up, mid 
turned the school into a college They provided it 
with excellent masters, mid ottered au extensive course 
of education for a small college fee. The couise in¬ 
cludes Hebrew, Greek, Latin, divinity, history, geo¬ 
graphy, Trench and English literal me, mathematics, 
and arithmetic, for 127. per Annum, to which, foi a 
small additional sum, tnuy be added diawing and sui- 
veymg , the Spanish, Italian, and German languages, 
music, fencing, and drilling Still, though the college 
is Under such duectmn as to ensure an effective educa¬ 
tion within it, it is not successful. Mr Inglis admits 
that the college has but a moderate share of populauty, 
but then he speaks hopefully about it, thinks that “ at 
no distant period Elizabeth College must Uveicume 
opposition in Guernsey, and he universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be, what it certainly is, an institution admi¬ 
rably fitted for the Wants of the age ” 

One cause of the comparative failure of Elizabeth 
College is said to be a reluctance on the pait of (lie 
better classes in Guernsey to allow their clnldien to 
raiv with those whom they consider as infcrioi The 
upper classes are much praised by Inglis for then taste, 
compamtive hugeness of view, and kindliness of tieaif 
It is to be hoped that the causes of exclusiveness will 
be removed by the increasing intelligence of the bulk 
of the people 

The visitor will be struck with the superior neatness 
of the cottages of Guernsey as compared with those of 
Jersey He will also remark the passion which the 
people of Guernsey have foi flowers Splendid gera¬ 
niums may be seen trailed up the front of many ol the 
cottages, and amongst the other flowers cultivated, we 
must not forget the far-fmned Guernsey lily, the pride 
of the island, and the favourite of every gnrdenei, ami 
every cottager who lias a bit of garden ground The 
Guernsey lily belongs to the amarylkleie, or nan is- u , 
tribe of plants, and is a native of Japan It is saul 
to have been mtioduccd into Guernsey by ucculcn* A 
vessel, having some roots on board, was wrecked ofl the 
island , and these, being washed on shoie, grew up on 
the beach, and the lion Mr Hatton, son ot Lou! 
Hatton, the then govcrnoi, being charmed by the 
beauty of the floWer, set about US Cultivation, and 
nalmah/ed it 

The bulk of Ihe people of Guernsey may be divided 
into two classes—the middle and the labounng, oi 
rather, the tradespeople in the town, and the couutiy 
people The country people aie hard-Wnrking niul 
abstemious But they arc imbibing new notions faster 
Winn those of Jersey, which is attributed to the influence 
and example ot ihe upper class The Jersey country¬ 
man is influenced more by aiquisitft’eness than necessity 
in his adherence to a meagre diet but though “ soujic 

la gruisse, ’ a mess of cabbage, lard, and potatoes, has 
long been a staple artide of food in botli 'stands, the 
Guernsey man, while perhaps less able to afford it, is 
beginning more ficquently to indulge himself with 
meat, and foreign luxuties Still, from the smnll pro- 
prietoi, with his cow and his few pigs, to the (ottager 
who joins to the trade of carpenter or mason perhaps 
(hose of fisherman and labouier, all hVe earnestly 
stuving, like then neighbour of Jersey, to save a little 
money. 

Guernsey has its new mUitary roads, as ill Jersey, 
and, as in Jersey, their formation foas opposed vciy 
warmly Berry has preserved a speech of Majoi- 
taeneral Doyle, the then spuitcd Lieutenant-Governor 
of Gucrusev,delivered at St. Peter’s Church, to a public 
meeting of the inftabitahts, on the subject of the mnkiifg 
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[Town and Harbour of St. Peter’s Port ] 


of these roada It is very amusing. One may easily 
gather from it that the worthy General knew the weak 
points of those he was addressing, and that he did not 
aim at carrying the question by storm. His speech is 
full of coaxing and cajolery, with a sprinkling of dry 
humour, now he magnifies Guernsey, and now he 
praises the public spirit and taste of its people. The 
roods were made, and excellent roads they are but 
their quality did not diminish, for a time at least, the 
uniipathy of the country people. 

The difference between the constitution of the legis¬ 
late bodies of Guernsey and Jersey consists chiefly 
in the circumstance, that in Jersey the jurats, as they 
nre termed, are elected by the body of the people, but 
in Guernsey by a body called the states of election 
The election ot the judges by the bulk of the people in 
Jeisey has not produced good results. A judge is fre¬ 
quently elected, not from His knowledge of law, or from 
a knowledge that he will administer justice with a firm 
mid impartial hand, but because he is supported by the 
greatest number of partizans, and is, of course, himself 
n violent one. The country people of Jersey are very 
litigious; they will go to law almost for a potato—a 
countryman would hardly think he had done his duty 
in this world unless in his lifetime he had been engaged 
in at least one lsw4iitt But there is far less of a party 
and a litigious spirit in Guernsey. 

The states of Guernsey, in their legislative capacity, 
are composed of the bailiff, named by the Crown , the 
rectors and constables of each parish; and the jurats 
The states of election, which elect the jurats, are com¬ 
posed of the legislative body, with certain additions to 
its number, namely, two, instead of one, constable, from 
each parish, and the douseniers, twelve from each 
parish, as their name implies, who are elected by the 
rate-payers. The states Of election meet only for the 
purpose of electing the judges or jurats of the Royal 
Court The jury is unknown in Guernsey. All judicial 
power is vrsted in the bailiff and the jurats; ai in Jersey, 
there is a right of appeal from the Royal Court to the 
Privy Council. 

Tba trade of Guernsey is not lafge—much inferior 
to tjiat of Jersey, A good deal of smuggling used to ' 


be carried on, before the introduction of the bonding 
system into England, and money was made by it; but 
since that was done away with, there have been few 
efforts to turn activity and capital into more legitimate 
channels The land is all occupied by the proprietors , 
there nre therefore no farms in the island. The size of 
the estates vary from five and six acres, to twenty, thirty, 
and forty, there are a few'of fifly or sixty, hut none 
larger than seventy. Mr Brock, the present bailiff of 
Guernsey, in his evidence before the Committee of the/ 
House of Commons on the Corn Trade of the Channel 
Islands, (June, 1835) says that the cultivation of wheat 
has been diminishing of late in Guernsey Cows, fruit, 
and potatoes, constitute the chief exportation. But 
there is a considerable trade in foreign corn. The 
bailiff is asked, “Is the puvilege of importing wheal 
from Guernsey Into this country one to which great 
value is attached in the island’” He replies, “Yes, 
the value attached to it is in being connected with other 
produce The present growth of corn is so trifling in 
Guernsey that the privilege may not be of very parti¬ 
cular importance at this time but times may change, 
and that being part of the pnvileges we have, if it was 
not respected, we should naturally apprehend that simi¬ 
lar inroads would be made upon every other article.” 

In taking up a Jersey or a Guernsey paper, such an 
advertisement as the following will frequently meet the 
eye —“A vendre,la somme de 25 quartiers de froinejit 
de rente assignable, bien garantie, h recevoir sur un 
heritage de campagne —To sell, 25 quarters of trans¬ 
ferable wheat rent, writ secured, receivable from a 
country estate * The following is Mr Inghs’s expla¬ 
nation —“ A man who is m want of money, charges"! 
his property with the payment for ever, of any number 
,of quarters of wheat, and these quarters, are transfer¬ 
able in the market, and divisible, t t • If A lends B a ‘ 
sum of money, equal to twenty quarters annual charge, 
—A may trans'fer these to C, D, E, and F, five quarters 
to each, and each of these again, may transfer his 
claim to five different individuals so that quarters are 
a floating heritable property, and are readily bought by 
any one who happens to have a little spare money.” 

The states of Guernsey have lately had tha harbour 
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of St. Peter’s Port surveyed by Mr Walker, the engi¬ 
neer, tor the purpose of ascertaining the practicability 
and expense of enlarging it, or making a new one. 
Whether or not anything will be done is uncertain. 
A great number of vessels take shelter in the roads 
during gales 

Guernsey is eesily examined The north end of the 
island is nai row, bare, and ugly, a large portion of it 
having only been reclaimed from the sea a few years 
ago, through the exertions of the same worthy governor 
who accomplished the making of the roads. It had 
pieviously been a marsh; and when the tide was full, 
the northern end of the island was completely cut off 
from the rest of it, end could only be approached by a 
bridge or causeway The water was shut out by an 
, embankment, the land was sold, and is now inclosed ; 
and the purchase money was applied, on the intercession 
ot the governor to the crown, to the making of the 
new roads. The southern and Bouth-western sides of 
Guernsey contain whatever of natural scenery is worth 
seeing The environs of St Peter's Port have been 
already mentioned There is a fine field in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town, called the New Ground, which 
is surrounded with double rows of trees, and was in¬ 
tended as a promenade for the inhabitants, though the 
inhabitants do not choose to promenade there, but, 
like their neighbours of Jersey, preler the pier Prom 
tins ground there is a fine marine view—as there is to 
be obtained all round the town—which includes in it 
the islands of Herm, Jethou, and Serk. 

The orthography of the name of the latter island 
seems not to be quite settled—it vs called Sark, and 
Serk, or Sercq It is decidedly the most interesting of 
the whole group ot the Channel Islands It lies about 
six or seven miles from St Peter’s Port., and appears, 
at a little distance, to be an elevated table-land, pre¬ 
senting on all sides fiowmng walls of rock On the 
side next to Guernsey there is no mode of access bht 
by slinging one’s self by ropes up the rock , or, if the 
boatmen can be persuaded to go round the island, there 
is a scanty slip of beach, with a door and a tunnel in 
the rock, through which ths visiter hnds entrance In 
(his harbour there is a beautiful little foiintoiu of the 
clearest and coolest water, continually trickling down 
the rock, which is received m a natural basin, from 
which the fishermen fill their casks The harbour is 
evactly what one might fancy to he a pirate's den—and 
indeed, during a portion of the fourteenth century, 
Serk was a pirate’s nest, but that was before the tunnel 
was made The funnel, which is not unlike the en¬ 
trance to a bee-hive, escapes notice at first, and the 
vi-iter feels that (hough fended in the harbour of Serk, 
he is still outside of tile island Out after getting 
through this tunnel, instead of finding the island to be 
a flat, elevated country, it is found to be “ covered with^ 
luxuriant crops—is diversified with wood—is intersected 
by roads—is broken into romantic valleys—is spotted 
.with substantial farm-houses—and maintains in com¬ 
fort and independence a hardy and industrious popu¬ 
lation of between 500 and 600.’’ 

The following is Dr M’Culloch's description of Serk . 
“ The little island of Sercq lies six miles to the east of 
Guernsey, and is rather more than three miles in length 
Its extreme breadth is not more than a mile and a half, 
and its average breadth not quite a mile In one part 
it is not many yards wide, being nearly divided into 
two jiortions, connected only by a high and narrow 
ridge A small island, l'lsle des Marchands, lies on 
the west side of it. This little islet, which is also called 
Brechnou, was a rabbit warren, but is now inclosed, 
and one or two families live on it, and sundry detached 
racks surround it on other sides Though of such 
small dimensions, it is more interesting to a minera¬ 


logist than (he other islands, not only from the greater 
variety of its rocks, but from the more perfect exposure 
of its formation that is afforded by the abrupt cliffs 
which bound it on all parts. Unlike Guernsey or 
Alderney it is a table-land, havtfig no declivity to the 
sea at any part, except a small descent at its northern 
extremity The cliffs by which it is bounded are from 
100 to 200 feet high Except the Isle des Marchands 
which I mentioned, the western shore is so abrupt, that 
large ships may range it very near without hazard 
The eastern shore is less clear, and is beset with ridges 
of rocks running far out into the sea The bottom is 
rocky The eastern side of the island la also prrtty 
uniformly about one-third lower than the western, or 
tt has a tendency to rise towards the west. In a general 
view the western side is of a trap and schistose for¬ 
mation, and the eastern of a granitic. It is intersected 
by veins of greater magnitude and a more decided 
character than Guernsey, Alderney, or Jersey. The 
surface of the island, though high, is everywhere mlci- 
sected by deep valleys, conducing much to its picturesque 
appearance, and contributing to its fertility, in which, 
on a comparison with Alderney, it very much excels 
It is well wutered, and produces trees of tolerable growth 
—a circumstance denied to the former. 

“ Although there ere five landing-places about the 
island, there is no harbour where ships can lie, and but 
one beach where small boats can be wintered Such is 
the nature of the cliffs, that except at the Crcux, wluro 
a tunnel is cut through the rock, (here is liaully any 
entrance to the land but by climbing. It is a veiy 
strong natural fortification, and might at a smalt ex¬ 
pense be rendered impregnable. 

• * • * * 

*' The peninsula of Little Sercq is connected with 
the main island by the high narrow ridge before men¬ 
tioned This is about 300 yards in length, and has n 
precipitous face to the sea on the eastern side, to the 
west it is also partly rocky and precipitous, and the 
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remainder is a steep declivity of broken rocks and rub 
bish. It is called the Coupife, and on the top of it is m 
rugged path of frightful appearance, being in many 
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places not above a yard or two iti bieadth, and in most 
without boundary on either band By this, the tom- 

mtilocation between the two parts of the island is kept 
*. • m * « 

up • 

“ On the eastern side is the port or the Crctix Tins 
ii a dry beach, in a cove formed by high cliffs of argil¬ 
laceous rock, of which the faces arc absolutely perpen¬ 
dicular in most parts, and as smooth as a wall. Being 
in<i< feasible from the land, and at the same time the 
only secuic beach on the island, a communication was 
Immed in 1588 by De Carterets, who escalated a 
tunnel through the rock, taking advantage of a loose 
spin which traverses it This passage is occupied by a 
gate, and thus the chief landing-place is rendered de¬ 
fensible by a very, small force The whole is strikingly 
pictuiesque and singutar Budges of detached rocks 
stietch out to sea Iroin tins point, which, tiom the pe- 
euiiar form of their outline, appeal to be giamte * ” 

The Cotipde deceives a more paitieulai mention,--as 
it, and the rocks and piecipices in its neighboui hood, are 
much visited by stiangers The wood-cut represents a 
favourite “pic me" spot, it is covered with glass to the 
s> inmit Serk may be described as an island having a 
body and head, joined by a narrow neck The body is 
(neat Seik, being the chief portion of the island, the 
head is Little Serk, and the neck is the Coupc'e This, 
tliuetoie, is a chief wonder of the rematkable island of 
Vik The neck or isthmus is about 4 or 5 feet broad, 
viith precipices on either side of about 300 feet down to 
the sea On the one side the descent is perpendicular, 
on the other precipitous, but though Mr Inghs says that 
i person would be more rash than bold in attempting a 
descent, with a little careful dextenty one can scramble 
up and down The budge or neck of lock is, of couise, 
dmgeroiis in windy weather, tlieie being no fence or 
protection on either side Mi Inghs tells a dioll stoiy 
about an inhabitant of Little Perk, who was a frequent 
vistltr of Great Serk, and often prolonged his visit at 
the public-house But being cautious in hts cups, he 
always made an expeument with himself before he 
ventured across the nariovv bridge A piece of at til- 
leiy had been posted near the spot during the war, and 
the tippler would try himself by walking oil (he cannon 
liom end to cud two oi three limes It he accom¬ 
plished (Ills without slipping, he judged himself steady 
omnigh to etoss to Little Serk, but if otheiwise, then 
lie lay down in the heath and indulged iiimsclt with a 
nap On awaking he renewed the experiment, and if 
then steady enough he jogged humewaids 

The people of Serk—excepting a few shopkecpeis 
mid tradesmen—are at once farmers and fishermen 
They build their own boats, and, in general, bestow 
mote of their time on the sea than on the tilling o( 
the soil There are two or three houses lu the island 
where the stranger can obtain accommodation, pai-< 
ticularly onevety good house, kept by an old pens’oner, 
familiarly known as Ojtt Joe. 

Serk, with Alderney, and the smaller islefs, fotnv- 
pait of the bailiwick of Guernsey But Serk is a hide 
kingdoih in itself It has an island legislature of its 
own, and its own civil functionaries, and the Loid of 
Soi k, M. Le Pel!ty, who has a good house in the 
island, and is a cftuMain resident, is at once its proprie¬ 
tor and its patriarchal chief. The island had, as already 
intimated, been occupied by some pirates, and after¬ 
wards by some Frenchmen; bill for a considerable pe¬ 
riod previous to 1565, fs believed 16 have been uninha¬ 
bited It was granted by Elizabeth, under patent, to De 
C nrterct, Lord ot St Ouen’S in Jersey, who colonized it 
It is still held under the same patent, but not in the 
name family The Lord of Serk commands the island 
mlitia, which muslerx 100 strong, appoints the clergy- 
* * Transactions of the Geological Society,’ vol i. 


man, who has a neat little church, and he also appoints 
the seneschal, who has the cognizance of civil cases, 
and from whose court an appeal lies to the royal couit 
of Guernsey, the provost, whose business it is to plead 
the king’s causes, to regulate weights and measures, 
and to arrest for debt, and tile registtnr, who has the 
custody of the records of the island* There are forty 
chief tenants in Serk, who possess in copyhold, and by 
a peculiar regulation there never cau be any mote 
These copyholds can never be cut up, if sold, they 
miret be sold entire, and a thirteenth portion of the 
purchase money goes to the Lord of Serk These forty 
copv hold tenants foim the island parliament, which 
meets three times a year, and is presided over by the 
seneschal This pailmment appoints the police force of 
the island, which tonsists of two individuals There is 
a gaol, but some little time ago its doors were staiidmg 
open, and no inmate had been lodged lit it since it was 
built. The Lord of Seik has a veto on the proceedings 
of the assembly 

A portion ot Seik is not granted in copyhold, and 
upon that land houses have been erected, and popula¬ 
tion has increased But it is an understood thing that 
the yottnget sons ot Seik families must go abioad to 
earn a subsistence, or to seek a fortune. Many of them 
return, after a long absence, to live upon thtu savings 
or to practise some acquired handici aft 

Altogether Serk is a veiy rermikahle place, with its 
caVefns, its steep and many-coloured rocks, its fruitful 
and loirinntic valleys and dells, its “ creux terrible,’ a 
pit m the rock, into which the sea enters by a cavern 
below, and “from whose darkness and piotundity one 
instinctively draws back,’’ not omitting the Coupc'e, 
and Litlle Seik, with the ladder of ropes on one side 
of the island, and the harbour and its dootway and 
tunnel on the otliei Add to these its recently-opened 
mines, irorn which copper and silver have been obtained 
tn small quantities No wutirici Mr Ittglis ext bums, 
“What a retreat would Serk be to the professional or 
the liteinry man from the din of the metropolis 1 What 
a contrast between the ciowd ami bustle and noise ot 
Fleet Street, and the repose and free an of Seik, with 
its deep still dells und flowery knolls, and quiet hays 
and monotonous sounds ’ Yet in •poking of the 
healthiness and longevity ol the nilnhitauts, he divly 
puts this question,—“Ate ten yeais aided to one s hie 
an equivalent fot a life spent in Seik *' 

ilerm and - Jethou need not detain us long They 
are islets lying off the east side of Guernsey about 
midway between it and Serk Ilerm lias giamte quai- 
nes, the working of which gives employment to a 
number of individuals, and has increased its population 
to about 200, its shores are celebrated for the great 
variety and beauty of the shells to be picked up on 
them, though this reputation is mote of a past thatl a 
present kind From thejinturc of the tocky shotes ot 
Perk, there is scatcely any vraic, or sea-weed, to he ob¬ 
tained, but the inhabitants have a ptivilege of gathei- 
mg it on the shores ot Ilerm, where it is to be obtained 
in great abundance Jethou is smaller than Ilerm, but 
is a more picturesque object It contains the proprie¬ 
tor’s house, an* excellent orchard, about n score of 
people, mid a number of rabbits 

Alderney has given name to the beautiful little cattle 
ot the Channel Islands, and of which their natives are 
4o piotul Special laws both in Jersey aud in Guernsey 
protect the purity of the breed. The importation of 
foreign eattle is«stiicily prohibited, under heavy penal¬ 
ties , nnd there is considerable rivalry between Guernsey 
and Jersey as to which produces the best and pu-est 
specimen of the Alderney cow The greater number 
of Alderney cows known in England are exported fiom 
Jersey but a Guernsey fanner would not admit a 
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Jersey cow upon his grounds The prevailing opinion 
seems (o be that the Guernsey breed is ically better than 
the Jersey, and the Guernsey butter, which is better 
than that of Jersey (both are excellent,) is appealed to, 
in support of the opinion. Yet, as is very natural, the 
people of Alderqpy affirm that their tow can only be 
produced, in all its handsomeness of figure and ex- 
tellenee of quality, on its own native islind, and that 
the Jci'cy and Guernsey breeds are deteriomtious 
Some judges are of this opinion, and it is stated that 
the Alderney cow ean easily be distinguished from those 
of the neighbouring islands, by being remarkably small 
and straight in the back, with prominent sparkling 
eyes 

/ Alderney is distant fiom Guernsey (north-east by 
A north) about fifteen miles, or twenty fiom port to port, 
from Jersey about thirty-lhiee miles from coast to coast, 
and forty-five from port to port, and about fifty-five 
01 sixty miles south by east of Portland Bill, the nearest 
point of England The communication with Guernsey 
is much more frequent and regular than with Jersey 
Alderney possesses four vessels, the total burden of 
which is only 150 tons During the oyster season 
some of them ply on the Flench coast, but two, at i 
least, mn leguiaily to Guernsey, paying a visit occa¬ 
sion illy to Jersey 

The island is about 3J miles long, from north-east to 
south-west, about 1| broad, and about 8 miles m cir¬ 
cuit The south-east coast is formed by picturesque 
and lofty cliffs, from 100 to 200 feet high, but as the 
island shelves towards the north-east, the coasts in that 
tilled ion aic of less elevation, and more indented with 
small bays, such as those of Longy ot Cfttel (query, 

< lidtel -Castle’) hay on the east, and of Brayc on the 
north-west The last nflords good anchorage, and near 
it is Ilu only liubour m the island, that of Crabby, 
which, hnwevei, is fit (ot none but small vessels The 
appro vch to the island is doiigeious in bad weather, m 
/ consequence of the lapuhty and diversity of the cur- 
, unis, and the rocks and islets which surround it in 
iveiy dins turn 

The “ Race of \lderney” lies between the south end 
of the island and Cape La Hogue, the extremity of the 
Normandy peninsula The width of the channel is 
about seven miles, and it affords sufficient depth of 
w.ilei fm the laigest ships, but in stormy weather it is 
veiy dangeious The “ Swinge’’ is on the north side, 
between Alderney and another island called Berhou 
Mi Inglis, who visited Alderney from Guernsey, says 
the sun was setting before they entered the “Swinge ’ 
As a got lower the boatmen lugged the hardei at their 
oars, • anxious, as they said, to make A1 'erney before 
dark—not on their account but on mine, for, sup¬ 
posing I had beard a good deal of the dangers of, 
Alderney, they probably concluded that I was not per¬ 
fectly at my ea<e, ana they kept now and then repeating 
to me, in their own indifferent French, ‘ Mousieur, 
•pmr et nuit, e’est la nifeme chose pour nou» —[day 
and night it is the same thing for us],—that was to 
siv, *hai they knew the navigation so well, that it sig¬ 
nified nothing vvhcthei it was dark oj light when they 
ignt into the Swinge For ray part, never paving seen 
’ the Swinge, I felt no great dne«d <4 tt. and Was » 
calm mid mild and beautiful, that darkness seemed 
scarcely to have anything of terror ttt it • 

‘ Notwithstanding all the exertions we made, it fell 
almost dark before we reached the coa#t, and when we 
enteied the Swinge, there was just light enough to see 
that its dangeis had not been exaggerated Suddenly, 
from the calmest water we were plunged into an ugly, 
plushy sea, dancing and breaking as if there were 
rocks not a foot fiom the surface I was just able to 
see, that in some places there were currents like cata- 


lacts, and m others singular wide hollows and eddies, 
like whirlpools, while at no great distance I could 
perceive the black heads of rocks, appearing and dis¬ 
appearing as the swell of the troubled sea rose and fell 
among them, and still the boatmen continued their 
consolatoiy sentence, “jour cl nuit, e’est la in feme chose 
poui nous ” It soon became as dark as it is on any 
March moonless night, but 1 felt secure hi the know¬ 
ledge and skill of the boatmen, and about au hour 
after dark, something black and squme and high ap¬ 
peared on our bow, which turned out to be the back of 
the haibour, which we soon afler—-but apparently with 
great straining at the oars—safely entered, and fiom 
what the boatmen now told me, I hud reason to con¬ 
gratulate myself, not on un escape f*om dangei, foi I 
do not suppose there was any, but from considerable 
inconvenience Owing to out pi Directed voyage, the 
tide had already began to turn, audit we had been 
half a hour later, or had not been favoured by u light 
bree/e which sprung up when it fell dark, no cflmts 
could have earned us into Alderney, and we should 
have been obliged to have submitted to be earned 
| agnm thiongb the Swinge, and to liuve passed the 
night ns we best could ” 

The population of Alderney is decreasing by emi¬ 
gration, which is attnbuted to want of (rude and 
employment The nmjonly of the cmigiauts go to 
Guernsey and Jciscy, some to America The popula¬ 
tion was, in 1813,1308 , ill 1821,1151, in 1823,1006 , 
and in 1831, 1045, of whom 447 were males, and 508 
females The inhabitants arc a good deal engaged in 
fishing, to which their insular situation and the abun¬ 
dance of fish supply an ample inducement ‘The 
town,’ winch is known simply by that designation, is 
situated in a beautiful valley nearly in the centie of the 
island, with roads leading to Braye and Longy Bays, 
and comprehends all the houses m Alderney It is 
partly paved, but presents, as may be supposed, levv 
buildings worthy ot notice The church is dedicated 
to St. Anne, and the parish is in the diocese of Win¬ 
chester The government-liouse^is near the chinch 
An ancient monastery at Longy Bay has been made to 
serve the purpose of a barrack in time of war, ami a 
depot for military stores and an hospital since the con¬ 
clusion of the peace 

The climate is mild and healthy, though from the 
more northerly position of Alderney it is more exposed 
than the other islands to the north east winds that 
sweep the channel, “there is scarcely a rood of land 
throughout the island that is not exposed to eveiy wind 
that blow?,” fogs too are not unfrequent The soil is 
sandy, gutty, and gravelly round the coast, but in the 
valleys it is very fertile, producing excellent corn and 
the best kind of potatoes, much superior to those of 
Jersey or Guernsey In the meadows they grow rye¬ 
grass aud clover, which give excellent milk and butter 
The glass lands occupy about one-third of the area of 
the island The laud is generally elevated, but consists 
both of high and low tracts, a good supply of excellent 
water is procured tu eveiy part of the island 

Alderney is, a dcjfendency of Guernsey The civil 
power is vested in six jurats, who are chosen by the 
people, gnd hold their offices for hie, unless lcmnvcd 
for misbehaviour. These, with twelve ‘ dour,aimers,’ 
representatives of the people, form a sort of local legis¬ 
lature, the douzainiers having only the power of delibe¬ 
rating, not of voting, neither is this power possessed 
bv the governor of Guernsey or his lieutenant, though 
the presence of one of these is requisite The same 
jurats, the eldest acting ns president, with the king s 
procurator and advocate, (the last a barrister,) and the 
greffier, or registrar, nominated by the governoi, con¬ 
stitute the court oi justice; from which, lioweves, an 
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«ppegl lies to the royal court at Guernsey, and, in the 
lasl resort, to the king in council. In criminal cases, 
the court at Alderney only collects and transmits 
evidence to the superior court at Guernsey, where the 
sentence is pronounced and carried into execution 
The local militia is composed of four companies of 
infantry and a brigade of artillery The men are fur¬ 
nished with clothing and accoutrements at the cost of 
the government, but receive no pay when called out 
They are excellent marksmen The officers are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-governor of Guernsey The militia 
and regular troops together may amount to 300 men 
Six miles, or thereabouts, to the west of Alderney, 
lies a duster of rocks called “ The Caskets,” included 
in the compass of a mile, and hawng, on the houth-west 
side, a natural harbour, in which a frigate may shelter 
as in a dock. The light-houses on these rocks aie three 
in number, and so situated as to form a triangle They 
are called St. Peter, St Thomas, and Donjon The 
platform of each is sheathed with copper, as are also 
the staircases, to prevent their destruction hi case of' 
fire The men who have the care of the lights keep a 
journal of the wind and weather, they have a telegraph 
tor the purpose of communicating with the agent of 
the Trinity House (which corporation has the charge of 
the lighthouses), also a little brewery and a forge 
Then salary is ahout 501 per annum Upon these 
rocks, or others in the vicinity, Pi nice William, only 
son of Henry I, perished by shipwreck, in the year 
1119, and in 1744 the Victory, of 110 guns, was lost, 
with 1100 men * 

The islet of Berhoti, which is sepaialcd from Alderney 
by the Swinge, is interesting to the naturalist It is a 
haunt of the stormy petrel, the bird fatmliuily known 
lo Bnlish seamen as Mother Carey’s Chicken—the only 
oilier spots in the British Isles where it is said fo be 
* • Penny Cyclojiwha,’ vol I , article Al oiUNay, 


{September 80,1837, 

found being the Scilly Idea and the Calf of Man. In 
the Hands of Berhou, according to Mr Inghs, the honey¬ 
bee, apu ct/ilsincularu, is to be found 

In concluding this account of the Channel Islands, 
we may re-state the names of the works which have 
been made use of 1 —The Rev Mr. Falle’s ‘History of 
Jersey,’ published about the close of the seventeenth 
century , Pices's ‘ Jersey,’ and Berry's 1 Guernsey,’both 
in quarto, and published in 1815, Dr M’Cuiloch's 
article on the Channel Islands, m vol. i of the ‘Tran¬ 
sactions of the Geological Society;' and, lastly, the 
late Mr Inglis’s veiy interesting work on the Channel 
Islands The wood-cuts are from original drawings 
by W. A Delamotte, Esq, of Oxford. 

We must also add a word or two about the news¬ 
paper press of the Channel Islands There are ten / 
six in Jersey, and four in Guernsey, some printed in 
English, intended principally for the English residents, 
and some in french, for the use of the bulk of the 
people It is certainly a remarkable cucumstance that 
an insular community—not mustering in all the islands 
above 60,000—should support so many newspapers 
It is pai fly explained by the fact that the islands are 
self governed communities, and that therefore the pro¬ 
ceedings of the legislative bodies, and of the courts, 
have an interest in (he minds of the inhabitants, and 
partly by the cheupness of the newspapers—the Fiench 
selling at three sous each, not bo much as 1 id The 
English ncwspapeis might be placed alongside of many 
of our own provincial papers, and the French, con- 
Mdeiiug the nature of the topics, and the limited 
“ public ” to which they appeal, are very fair indeed 
The aggregate amount of circulation of these papeis 
implies a considerable habit of reading on the pmt of 
the people of the Channel Islands, and very laudable 
efforts have been made of late year* lo improve and 
strengthen it 
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[Castle ot Budujo/ ] 


THr city of Badajoz forms an object of great interest to 
an Englishman, inasmuch as it is connected with the 
military successes of his country. Though the walls are 
sept in perfect repair, the breach by which the British 
soldiers entered is distinctly visible from the different 
colour of the stone employed m its restoration ad¬ 
ditional works have been thrown up since, to strengthen 
what experience has shown to have been a weak point 
The castle, however, (of which our cut is a repiesent.i- 
tion, taken from the spot where the British entered 
under General Picton,) presents but a heap of rums— 
(he habitation of desolation Many years have passed 
since the thunder of the cannon (aid the pride of this 
tower of strength with ttje dust, since the voice of 
Picton cheered his bands to victory; and yet how little 
^ has been changed •—not a stone has bien removed, not 
a stone has been added. the Moorish towers remain in 
the same shattered condition; the crumbling wall and 
broken arch, unheeded, unrepaired , 

An old Spaniard, who had been present at the siege, 
walked over the castle with us, and, gave a double 
interest to the scene by his animated descriptions. 
“ Here, seiior,” said he, pomtiug to a spot m the 
fosse, hollowed by the sinking in of some body under 
the Burface, “lie buried 8000 British, French, and 
Spaniards, friend and foe, seiior, there they lie;” 
and, he added, in the emphatical manner of his country, 
Vox.. VI. 


“God rest then soulsWe could not resist the tempta 
tion of descending into this Golgotha <he ground Was 
strewed with fragments of what once were men. 

Badajoz is situated on an eminence which, gradually 
sloping upwards from the plain, terminates rather pre¬ 
cipitously at the castle This hill terminates the range 
of the mountains of Toledo, although separated from 
the chain by the “dark Guadiana," whose waters flow 
beneath the city walls Fort St Chrislobal, a strong 
fort on the Portuguese side of the river, and completely 
commanding the town, is, more properly speaking, the 
last ot the Toledo mountains, as the eminence on which 
the city stands does not deserve so dignified a name. 
Badajoz is completely surrounded on three sides by a 
vast plain, and on the fourth by the river. This plain 
was once covered with the vine and the olive, and the 
picturesque Casas del Cnmpo of the more wealthy in¬ 
habitants , but now it presents but a wide and dreary 
desert, war, with its desolating blasts, has swept cul¬ 
tivation from the soil, has converted the sickle into 
the sword, and the ploughshare into a spear. 

The bridge of Badajoz is a beautiful remain of Roman 
architecture, and its perfect and solid masonry attest 
the greatness of that surprising people in their works 
of art Much is added to its appearance by the T£te de 
Pont, on the Campo side, ana the fine towers of the 
Paerta de los Palmas, on the city ride. In the centre, 
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a fountain of living water casts Us refreshing showers culture of which, although tued with success soon after 
lugh into the sultry air, and the beauty of the prospect the Spanish conquest, and although remnants of that 
on every hand renders the Ponte de Badajoz a pleasant success are still to be found, not only in various parts 
promenade for the fair or idle The river beneath is so of the continent of America within the tropics, but e'vcn 
shallow in the summer months as to be fordable almost at a level little exceeding that of the sea in the island 
at every part, but in the winter it becomes a mighty ot Cuba, but little farther north than our own island of 
stream, pouring its waters along with resistless rapidity, Jamaica, an unreasonable prejudice has prevailed in 
mid entirely filling the wide channel cut in the loose the minds of the planters, which no effort has been 
soil by itp ceaseless flow Navigation, therefore, is not made to combat by the test of experience till within the 
to be thought of, and the only vessels to be seen arc a last few years, when experiments made with the cele- 
few small boats for pleasure or for fishing brated wheat of La Victoria, in the province of Caraccas, 

The Palmer’B Gate is well worthy of notice on account kindly supplied for the purpose by Sir Robert Kerr 
of its extreme beauty, the two round towers which Porter, were first tried with the most triumphant suc- 
stand on either hand are perfectly symmetrical, and cess at elevations of from 2000 to 4000 teet above the 
the golden hue of age thrown over the white marble of level of the sea, in the island of Jamaica, under the 
which they are built by the fine pure atmosphere of a auspices of Dr. Bancroft, the president of the Agrv J 
southern climkte, increases the beauty of their appear- cultural Society there, in the years 1834 and 1835, 
ance by lending the charms of colour to those of form, and still more lately, and with a still more striking 
I’tfis gate, which is also Roman, was repaired by success, at a level of only four feet above the sea, in 
Philip II, the husband of our Queen Mary, in the the island of New Providence, under the auspices of 
year 1551, as appears by the inscription, sinde which the governor, Colonel Colehrooke, and Mr Lees, the 
time the hand of the workman has not touched it. energetic and indefatigable secretary of the society rej 
'1 he bridge, however, of which this gate forms the cently established in the Bahama Islands for tha Diffu- 
terminalion, has been thoroughly repaired and paved sion of Knowledge Dr. Bancroft’s account of the ex- 
The nitenor ot the town presents nothing remarkable, penments made in Jamaica has already been published 
although extremely clean without the aid of white- in the ‘West of England Journal of Science and Lite- 
wash, so much used m Portugal to give an air of rature,’ for the years 1835 and 1836, p 229, but as 
cleanliness to the antiquated and miserable streets, that work is not perhaps in the hands ot many who are 
The houses are tor the most part large and commo- readers of this magazine, it may not be amiss to tran- 
dious, and the inn, or Fonda de los Cuatra Naciones, is scribe that part ot the paper here for the purpose of 
superlative in its accommodation and comfort, indeed, giving it a wider circulation. Dr Bancroft, speaking 
it is surprising to find so splendid an establishment in of the Victoria wheat, m his letter of the 9th July, 
Badajoz, after becoming accustomed to the wretched, 1835, writes as follows —“ Victoria wheat the Jamaica 
comfortless, and dirty inns, hotels, hospederios, or what- Society have received samples from three or four dif- 
ever they may call them, in Portugal. The market-place ferent places of the wheat produced there, all of which 
near the castle is a fine square, and contains the go- appear to be of a favourable sort, 
rernment offices, Ac ; the buildings are extremely pic- “ First, from the mountains of St Anne’s, where the 
tuiexque, and are overlooked by some old towers and seed had been sown the latter end of January, and the 
ruins, forming an interesting background The street corn was ripe the latter end of April In another part 
which leads from this place to the cathedral is filled of the same district, the dates of sowing differed from* 
with the houses of the gentry, and its termination forms the above, but the wheat ripened in nearly the same 
the llambla, or public walk, where the belles of the period 

place display themselves m the evening air. The ca- “Next, from the mountains of St Andrews On 
thedral, whose Oothic arches and massive tower over- one property, Fair Hill, (about 2000 feet above the 
look this promenade, is a plaiu and ugly building sea) the sowing and ripening happened at the same 
externally, but every art and expense have been la- dates as in the first-mentioned case Of this com one 
vished to render its interior magnificent and glittering, grain produced twenty eight ears, containing altogether 
The numerous chapels which surround its broad and 1500 grains (being an average of fihy-eightjjrains for 
gloomy aisles are covered with carvings and gilt-work, each ear) Notwithstanding this apparent success, the 
the altars arc ennched by embroidery of the most costly proprietor thinks it unlikely that planters would grow 
woikmanship, and resplendent with silver candlesticks the Victoria wheat in preference to the “great corn,” 
and wax candles kept constantly lighted, and the as it is called here, l. e , zea raayz 
grand altar displays all the art and splendour of the “On another plantation, again, Charlottenberg (about 
Catholic worship. 4000 feet above the level of the sea), the seed was sown 

_ * early in March, and received a top-dressing, in the course 

of a few days it had already sprung up three inches above 
ON THE CULTURE OF WHEAT WITHIN THE ground, and, as favourable moderate rains continued 
TROPICS to tall subsequently, the corn throve well, and ripened 

It has not been among the least of the evils resulting m the early part of June, producing abundantly grain 
from the system hitherto pursued in our West Indian of a larger size than the parent seed, the ears being 
settlements, that it had a direct tendency to restrict the large and full. Six of these, for instance, yielded 336 
industry of the planters exclusively to those objects grams, weighing three ounces; making an average of 
which created the greatest demand for human labour fifty-six grains, weighing half an ounce, to each ear 
within the colonies, and commauded the readiest sale in Mr. W B King, an assistant judge of assize, and 
other countries The consequence of this exclusive jnember of Assembly, has sent me two bundles of the 
attention to one or two objects of cultivation, calculated ears of his wheat, and I intend to enclose one or two 
chiefly tor foreign consumption, was a total neglect of of them as a specimen of the produce of the Victoria 
those articles which were in every-day demand for the wheat here From the trial just made, Mr. King has 
home market, and for which the inhabitants tore thus no doubt that this gram could be cultivated in many 
rendered dependent upon other countries, and more parts of this island, and that it might become a profit- 
especially upon the United States of North America able resource ’’ 

Among the objects the want of an internal supply of Such was the result of the first successful attempt 
wjjich has been at various times severely felt, few rank perhaps ever made in a British island in the West 
0 lughtr, than wheat and the other ceretdia, against the Indies to cultivate this valuable grain; and yet, such 
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was the force of long-cherished prejudices that, not¬ 
withstanding the enormous return of 1500 for 1, which 
we find was obtumed at Fair'Hill, and notwithstanding 
the shortness of the interval between sowing and reap¬ 
ing, which in no instance appears to have exceeded 
ninety days, we levn from Dr. Bancroft that the pro¬ 
prietor of that estate did not think it likely that the 
planters would prefer this crop to Indian corn, the 
common food of the blacks, although rarely eaten by 
the whites, except on occasions of scarcity. There can 
be little doubt that much of the Buccess of this first tnal 
is attributable to the circumstance of its having been 
made with a grain acclimated by the cultivation of two 
centuries within the tropics, since, as will be seen by the 

t ;port of the experiments tried in the Bahama Islands 
ith Caraccas and English wheat, that while the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the former is increased by its approach 
to a lower level and a hotter climate, the latter proved 
nearly a total failure The following report of these 
experiments is transcribed from the tenth number of 
the ‘ Journal of the Bahama Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge’ for the month of March, 1836 — 

« WHEAT. 

'‘The following descriptions of wheat were planted on the 1st of 
November, in the garden attached to the government house, 
Nassau, New Providence — 

“ Dbscrution 

No 1 English white wheat—fourteen grains uf which are come 
up, but not yet in ear 

No. 3 Victoria wheat, English growth, raised from Caraccas seed 
—six grams, all came up and have produced sixty-two 
stalks in ear, winch are now ripening 
No 4 Red wheat—came up, and have produced six stalks, but 
not yet in ear 

“ AcCOLNT OV THE WlIVeT FIAHTFII AT THE 8IMF TIME BY 

Mb Srouii 

No 1 English white wheat—not come up 
No 2 Victoria whtat from Cameras—each gram 1ns produced 
from filty to sixty ears, each ear containing from seventy 
to eighlv grains (Ati increase oi from 3V03 to 4800 for 
^ one) 

No 3 Victoria wheat, of English growth, raised from Caraccas 
seed—same 

No 4 Red wheat—has spread veiy much, having tho appear¬ 
ance of gross, hut has not }et (in lour mouths) produced 
any stems ” 

In a former page of the same number (p 120), de¬ 
tailing the proceedings of the Society at their monthly 
meeting on the evening of Friday the 12th of March, 
his Exccl]ency the Lieutenant-governor m the chair, we 
find the following paragraph —“ Mr Lees stated, that 
lie had been informed by John Storr, Esq , that each 
grain of the Victoria wheat which he had planted would 
be likely to produce 100 ears counting only the very 
moderate number of fifty grains to each eai, this would 
be an increase of 5000 per cent./ o; five thousand 
bushels for one Mr Storr intends, in the ensuing 
season, planting a quarter df an acre with this wheaL, 
from which no doubt abundance of seed will be ob¬ 
tained ” 

The island of New Providence, in which these ex¬ 
periments were made, like all the rest of the countless 
islands of various magnitudes which stud the ocean for 
i a space of more than five degrees of latitude and as 
' many of longitude to the north of Cuba and Haiti, is 
utterly destitute of high land, and the level at which the 
wheat was raised does not exceed the altitude of foqr 
feet above the ocean The mean temperature of the 
summer months, from May to Octobefj is about eighty- 
seven degrees of Fahrenheit, the entire range hardly 
ever exceeding two or three degrees, while the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure varies m general so little, that a baro¬ 
meter is regarded as an unnecessary instrument in so 
equable a climate. The soil is of two descriptions, 
neither of them possessing a depth of more than two 
feet, in general, above the substratum of coral rock 


upon which it rests One of these, celebrated for the 
fine and highly-prized pine-apple9 which it produces, is 
of a red colour, and is formed chiefly of decayed vege 
table matter, which, although of singular teitility 
during the rainy season, becomes soon exhausted by 
exposure to the sun and wind, and in dry weathei is so 
very fine and light, as to be frequently dissipated en¬ 
tirely by the action of the wind, leaving the rocky basis 
of the island naked and exposed. The other, a black 
vegetable mould, somewhat resembling the former, is, 
however, much inferior in point ol fertility, it was in 
this soil the wheat was raised Intermingled with both 
these, is a quantity of minutely pulverized madrepores, 
and other corallines, sea-shells, &c, which contribute 
little, if at all, to its fertility Suchsa soil cannot be 
expected to be very retentive of moisture, and hence it 
cannot be a matter of surprise that much injury is fre¬ 
quently sustained from the want of rain During the 
months of May and September, indeed, the ram descends 
in such impetuous torrents as to do scarcely less injuiy 
than the intermediate drought, carrying away the loose 
and yielding soil from every declivity with a foice less 
capable of resistance even than the arid winds. On the 
cessation of the rains, the moisture rapidly exhales 
through the effects of evaporation, or is absorbed by 
the pOrnus rock beneath, and everything of a vegetable 
nature, winch is unable to subsist without moisture, or 
penetrates with its roots the pores and fissures ol the 
subjacent rock, speedily perishes. Kivers of course 
cannot be looked lor under such circumstances, and 
artificial irrigation is out of the question It was, 
however, under circumstances thus unfavourable, under 
a temperature little, if at all, varying from that of 
islands more than ten degrees nearer to the line, at a 
level little exceeding that of the ocean, that the im¬ 
portant results just detailed were obtained, and we aie 
justified by these results in concluding that the results 
would be the same at the same level, but in mote con¬ 
genial soil, in Antigua, Barbadoes, Nevis, Si kitt’s, 
and the other islands, were the experiments tried with 
equal fairness, and the season for sowing selected with 
judgment The advantage of securing an internal 
supply of so essential an article of human subsistence, 
not only to the population oi the islands themselves, 
but even to the inhabitants of Great Britain, cannot 
fail to strike the most unobservant 


Atabaiter —It is not generally known that most of the 
alabaster with which we urn supplied comes from the shores 
of the linstol Channel, where, between tho towns of Watehet 
and Minehead, are vast rocks of this elegant substame, 
presenting a most curious appearance, being intersected by 
differently coloured veins ot quartz, mica, &c It is justly 
regarded ns the finest alabaster in the kingdom, and is 
much used in an adjacent manufactory for the making of 
various ornamental articles Its base extends outwards into 
the sea tor near 100 yards, and is ccNered with various kinds 
ol sea-weed, which are taken up by the inhabitants, and 
prepared into an excellent edible dish, termed larer 


Minerals in Jamaica*— The expectations of the Spaniards, 
which appear to have been disappointed on the first discovery 
of Jamaica by Columbus, with respect to its mineral riches, 
appear to be on the eve of being realised, after an interval 
of more Ilian three centuries, in our days, specimens of 
copper, gold, silver, lead, and iron Ares, of great beauty and 
richness, having been received in tins country from an estate 
in the vicinity of Kingston The copper ore u said to yield 
fifty per cent of pure metal, and hence appears to be the 
richest iff the world and a cargo of copper ore, shipped from 
an estate in the parish of St George, sold as high as 40f. 
per ton Besides this, a discovery of coal, of excellent 
quality, has also taken place, and promises to be of vast 
advantage to the inhabitants. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DEATH JUDGMEN1 

f From the ' Ptctot ra» Bible. J 



[From a Drawing on ono of the Sepulchral Papyrus Bolls.] 


" Thou art weighed in the batancee and art found wanting "— 

Dune! v. 37. 

Tub idea involved in this is sufficiently obvious in itself. 
But it is by no means impossible that the allusion re¬ 
amed more force and meaning than we give to it trom a 
telerence to some opinion or custom common among the 
Babylonians What that was, we cannot say precisely, 
but probabilities may be suggested by analogfcs derived 
from other sources Thus the Egyptians entertained 
the belief that the actions of the dead were solemnly 
weighed m balances before Osins, and that the con¬ 
dition of the departed was detcimined according to the 
preponderance ot good 01 evil Such judgment scenes 
arc very frequently represented in the paintings and 
papyri of ancient Egypt, and one of them we have 
copied os a suitable lllustiation ol the present subject 
One of these scenes, ns icprcsented on the walls of a 
small temple at Dayr-el-Medeoneh, has been so well 
explained by Mr Wilkinson, that wc shall avail our¬ 
selves of his description, for although that to which it 
refers is somewhat different from the one which we 
have engraved, his account affoids an adequate eluci¬ 
dation of all that ourB contains “ Osins, seated on 
his throne, awaits the arrival ot those souls that are 
ushered into Amenti. The four genii stand before him 
on a lotus-blossom [ours has Hie lotus without the 
genu], the female Cerberus sits behind them, and Har- 
pocrates on the crook of Osins Thuth, the god of 
letters, arrives in the presence of Osins, bearing in his 
hand a tablet, on which the actions of the deceased are 
noted down, while Horns and Aroerts urc employed in 
weighing 4he good deeds * of the judged against the 
ostrich feather, the symbol of truth aud justice A 
cynocephalus, the emblem of truth, is seated on the top 
of the balance. At length arrives the deceased, who 
appears between two figures of the goddess, and bears 
m bis hand the symbol of truth,t indicating his me¬ 
ritorious actions, and his fitness for admission to the 
presence of Osins " 

If the Babylonians eiiicrtamed a similar notion, the 
declaration of the prdphet, “Thou art weighed in the 
balances and art found wanting ” must have appeared 
exceedingly awful to them But again, there are allu¬ 
sions in this declaration to some such custom of literally 
weighing the royal person, as is described m the follow¬ 
ing passage ill the account of Sir Thomas Roe's em¬ 
bassy to the Great Mogul •—“The first of September, 
(which was the lute Mogul's birthday,) he, retaining an 
ancient yearly custom, was, in the presence of his chief 
giundees, weighed in a balance. the ceremony was 
performed within bis house, or tent, in a fair spacious 
room, whereinto none were admitted but by special 
leave. The scales in winch he was thus weighed were 

* * This M. ChsmpoUura supposes to be the heart. I (till incline 
tu the construction I have put upon it— • type of the good actions 
of the deceuecL” 

t “ Sometime*, lasts id of the oetneh-feather, the deceased 
been e veee (wined i* pieced u the other seels), end it bee then a 
'waiter impart,” 


plated with gold, and so was the beam, on which they 
hung by great chains, made likewise of that most pre¬ 
cious metal. t The king, sitting m one of them, was 
weighed first 'against silver coin, which immediately 
afterwards was distributed among the poor, then was 
be weighed against gold, after that against jewels (as 
they say), but I observed (being there present with my 
lord ambassador) that he was weighed against three 
several things, laid in silken bags in the contrary scale 
When I saw him m the balance, I thought on Bel¬ 
shazzar, who was found too light By his weight (of 
which his physicians yearly keep an exact account), 
they presume to guess of the piesent state of his body, 
ot which they speak flatteringly, however they think it 
to be ” 



. RAMOOSSIES. 

A work published in Bombay a few years ago, by 
Captain Mackintosh, of the Madras Army, affords a 
curious insight into the habits of the Bamoossies (one 
of the mixed castes of India), with which his duties' 
often brought him in contact. The population of 
India ib cut up into so many minute subdivisions by 
the institution of caste, that it is almost impossible, 
even for an inhabitant of ike country, to be fully ac¬ 
quainted with all its ramifications The limits of those 
divisions are so ngidly enforced, and the functions of 
ecch so strongly marked out, that it is often more a 
matter of circumstance than of inclination whether a 
man shall be a robber or a cultivator, a soldier or a 
merchant. The RamoossicS form one of the predatory 
tribes of India; and their supposed origin, as taken 
from an Indian work containing the genealogies of the 
mixed castes, will show the difficulty of an acquaintance 
with the detail of these divisions of society. It must 
be remembered that the pure castes ere four only,—- 
the Brahmens, the Cshatiias, the Vaisyas, end the 
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Sudras, aad that all mixtures of these castes are un¬ 
lawful, although Nature has many times forced the 
artificial barrier The genealogy of the Ramoossies 
is thus deduced —the offspring of a Sudra fattier and 
Brahman mother is called Chanda!, that of a Chandal 
lather and CshntrSfe mother is named Dombha The 
child of a Sudra father and Vaisya mother is called 
Nishad, and that of a Nishad father and Sudra mother 
is named Pulkassy The Ramoossy is the offspring of 
a Dombha father and Pulkassy mother. 

The Ramoossies reside chiefly in the outskirts of 
towns and villages, m a portion of the Mahratta coun¬ 
try extending 300 miles from north to south, and 100 
Born cast to west They are in number somewhat 
Vbout 30,000 The bulk of this tribe appears, from 
time immemorial, to have led a roving life, residing as 
far as practicable from the more civilized inhabitants, 
and living by occasional robbery oi such travellers as 
fell m their way, and by regular attacks%n the houses 
in towns and villages near which their nocturnal inarches 
carried them. The settled population found it advisable 
to purchase immunity from the assailants they were 
loo feeble to oppose, and some of the tribe were willing 
to receive this sort of “ black mail ” as a price of pro¬ 
tection from all robbers, as well of their own body as 
ot any other This practice originated the system of 
village watchmen, which in this part ot India is en¬ 
trusted to Ramoossy families, in whom the office has 
become hereditary 

The mode in which the system of Ramoossy watch¬ 
men were employed under the native governments, mid 
which, with several modifications is still udopted in 
some places under the present rule, is sufficiently 
nil ions, and will furnish an illustration of the con¬ 
stitution of Indian society Whenever a robbery had 
taken place, the Ramoossy watchman in charge of the 
village was immediately sent (or by the authorities, and 1 
formally made responsible for the ainouut ot the pro- 
puty lost If the sum was not large enough to pay 
the expenses of seeking the robber, the watchman usually 
entered into an engagement to repay it within a certain 
time, and no further proceedings were taken but in 
the case of a robbery to a large amount, measures were 
immediately taken for pursuit of the guilty Early on 
the following morning, the Ramoossy watchman, at¬ 
tended by a few companions, proceeded to trace the 
footsteps ot the robbers, at this they are singularly 
expcit, the traces arc soon found, twigs are torn from 
the adjoining trees, and cut to the size of the footmarks, 
as many separate measures are made as theie appear 
to be different sized tidces, and in tins manner the 
number oi a party is very nearly ascertained When 
the tracts were made out, and the measures cut to the 
proper sizes, the pursuers followed up the marks until, 
they were led to the bounds^ ot the next village here 
the inhabitants were then called out, and the footmarks 
shown to them As soon as they were convinced that 
the footmarks lead fairly within their own limits, the 
responsibility was taken from the watchman of the first 
village, and shilled to that of the village now entered 
the measures were handed with forpiality to the new 

{ jursuers, and all the former ones returned to their own 
tomes, with the exception of the original watchman 
and one companion, who continued the pursuit with 
each successive party to its conclusion This method 
wns followed up from village to village either until the 
robbers were taken, or until all traces were lost. In 
the event of the disappearance of the traces, the village 
within whose boundary this took place became respon¬ 
sible for the robbery, and means were taken by the 
watchman of the place to find the plunderers. Great 
sagacity was frequently displayed on these occasions. 
Ramoossy women and children were sent into the jungle 
under pretence of gathering firewood; bat In reality to 


search the ravines or other lurking places where per¬ 
sons might be concealed Others were sent into the 
adjoining villages to enter into conversation with the 
peasantry on indifferent matters, with the view of ascer¬ 
taining whether any of the neighbours had been absent 
recently A clue was often found by some similar 
means, and the robbers taken in consequence. With 
the capture of the guilty, the responsibility of the watch¬ 
man ceased, but if, after all hlh endeavours, the search 
proved unsuccessful, he was called upon to reimburse 
the owner the amount of his lost property. In this 
case he commonly solicited the assistance of the village 
authorities, the inhabitants were compelled to subscribe 
a portion of the amoufit, and the case was made up 
with the owner, who was often glad to get back one 
half of the amount of his loss 

Such was, and with some modification, Riich is still 
the mode of procedure, when the Ramoossy watchmen 
arc honest m their vocation' But this it seems is not 
often the case; they ure accused of all kinds of theft, 
though chiefly of a petty nature, such as taking gram 
from the farm yards, or corn left in the fields, and the 
village officers are said to participate occasionally in 
the spoil But with all its defects, the system is found 
to be useful; the Ramoossy police arc considered 
effective, mid English officers at Poouali engage these 
people as private watchmen to guard their houses at 
night 

But the grenter part of the tribe live entirely by 
robbery; they have regularly organized bands, who 
are bound by strict rules, and joined together by unths 
which they consider sacred In robbing escorts or single 
travellers, they proceed much as the other predatoiy 
tribes in India, but when they attack houses, they have 
certain regulations which may be almost termed re¬ 
ligious observances, from which they rarely depart Ou 
approaching a village they carefully hide their shoes 
nnd the sheaths of their swords in the long grass, and 
then throw themselves into a supplicating posture, make 
repeated obeisances, and invoke the tutelary spirit of 
the place to favour their undertakings, and to crown 
their exertioiiH with success, that they may obtain a 
valuable stock to maintain themselves and their wives 
and children lor a long time One of their parly then 
takes off his tuiban, which is cut into three, five, or seven 
pieces, and moistened with ghee to serve as torches, a 
light is struck, the torches are kindled, and the village 
entered the actual robbery is almost always effected 
by violence, and generally accompanied by the barba¬ 
rities attending such scenes in India If an j of their 
party is killed, they are careful to remove the body to 
prevent discovery , or if they ate hard pressed, cut off 
the head, and take it away with them, they are so 
apprehensive of discovery, that they will even cut off 
the head of any one who is so severely wounded as to 
be unable to make his escape^ though not mortally 
But they rarely come lo this extremity • cunning is their 
usual weapon, and it is mostly successful They are 
so very skilful in imitating the cries of the various wild 
animals which are so frequent in the neighbourhood 
of the native villager, that their occurrence excites no 
attention When separated in flight, or divided for the 
purpose of a more effective attack, the whistling of birds 
and the howling ot jackals form a sort of language of 
signals, by which their movements are known to each 
other, though unsuspected by those uninitiated. The 
cawing of crows is sometimes imitated very soon after 
midnight, to pretext the approach ot morning, in order 
to induce sleeping tiavellers to rise and march before 
the hour that prudence would dictate, and in a country 
where clocks are unknown, many a traveller has been 
led by such means to set out hours before the usual 
tune, lured to a secure spot, and there plundered. « 

In these expeditions gain is of course the chief motive* 
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and although violence w often practised, murder is 
rarely perpetrated, atones arc told of their having 
suffered much from their unwillingness to imbrue their 
hands in blood In farmer times they were less scru¬ 
pulous, but even at the worst, they seldom murdered 
without the stimulus of revenge In gratifying this 
passion, they rivalled the Children of the Mist, it was 
disgraceful to forgive an injury, and a parent on his 
death-bed accounted it « sacred duty to call together 
his children, to remind them of any insult which re¬ 
mained unatoned for, and to enjoin them not to let slip 
the first opportunity of vengeance Their character at 
present is less dark, and they mny be considered simply 
as bold reckless adventurers, their outrages are perpe¬ 
trated with every precaution that prudence could suggest, 
but an inconceivable heedlessness succeeds, and the 
neglect of the most ordinary care is constantly visible 
in their actions, and leads to the detection of their 
robberies The most usnal way in which they are found 
out, is their making a foolish display of their stolen 
goods, or offering them for sale in some shop, generally 
in Poona, the very place where in all probability the 
article was originally purchased 

At one period, much trouble was occasioned to the 
British government by an insurrection of the Ramoossies 
under the conduct of a bold and able chief named 
Umiah, who m early life had taught himself to read 
and write, while in prison for a robbery This was a 
very rare accomplishment for a Ramoossy, and the 
acquirement of knowledge under such circumstances is 
a proof of that energy of determination which procured 
lum so great an influence over Ins tribe, who resisted 
the authorities, levied contributions on the country, 
made war against the government, and kept the whole 
territory in a state of disturbance, which was terminated 
only by the execution of Umiah 111 the year 1882. 
With this exception, the principal trouble with the 
Ramoossies is m their character of thieves, and the 
milder and more certain punishments inflicted by our 
government appear to have a belter effect than tile 
ferocious mutilations, and indiscriminate massacres of 
whole families, even to infants at the breast, 111 which 
the native powers indulged, when prisoners were too 
poor to buy themselves off The punishment of death 
with most half-civilized people is little dreaded, but a 
lengthened imprisonment is much feared, and tianspor- 
tation is looked upon by the natives of India with great 
horror. Kalapant or the black water, by which they 
designate the ocean, is a term of dreadful import, and 
the place of transportation is figured as an island of 
a frightful description, full of wicked and malevolent 
bemgB, visible and invisible, and covered with serpents, 
dragons, griffins, and other terrible creatures 

In some places, as at Mundesh, and about Ahmed- 
nogar, the Ramoossies are oi a more peaceable and in¬ 
dustrious character, and. pnany of them have become 
regular cultivators, Hut this is not the case with the 
majority of the tribe, who are of a hardy and enter¬ 
prising disposition, delighting m an idle and roving 
life, going about with guns and snares, occasionally 
destroying tigers, and more frequently killing deer, wild 
boare, ducks, hares, and partridges, on which they sub¬ 
sist themselves, and when in the neighbourhood of a 
market, dispose of to such castes as have few prejudices 
regarding food European gentlemen residing at Poona 
employ them as game-killers; and from their peculiar 
habits find them a valuable aid in procuring a provision 
of a favourite mticle of consumption. In such modes 
of life, the hardy disposition of the Ramoossies nfay find 
employment without a tesort to violence and outrage, 
which it may not be too much to hope will gradually 
yield, throughout India, to regular government and the 
spread of information 


QUANTITY OP AIR EMPLOYED IN BREATHING. 

{From yd II of Dr. Southwood Smith's * Philosophy of lltallh') 

The quantity of air capable of being received into the 
lungs of an adult man, in sound health, at an inspiration, 
is determined with correctness by an instrument con¬ 
structed by Mr Green, analagous to,one suggested by 
Mr. Abernethy It consists of a tin trough, about a 
foot square, and six inches deep, three parts of which 
are filled with water Into this trough is placed a 
three-gallon glass jar, open at the bottom, and gra¬ 
duated at the side into pints, half-pints, &c To the 
upper end of the jar a flexible tube is affixed, having at 
its connexion a stop-cock The lungs being emptied, 
as m the ordinary action of expiration, and the mouth 
applied to the end of the flexible tube, the nostrils', 
being closed by the pressure of the fingers, the air is 
drawn out of the jar into the lungR by the ordinary 
action of inspiration When as much air is thus drawn 
into the lungs^ts the air vesicles will hold, the stop-cock 
is closed, and the quantity of air inspired is ascertained 
by the rise of the water, the level of the water corre¬ 
sponding with the indications marked on the side ot the jar 
The quantity of air which a person by a voluntary 
effort can inspire at one time is found, as might have 
been anticipated, to be different in every different indi¬ 
vidual These varieties depend, among other causes, 
on the greater or less development of the trunk, on the 
presence or nbsence o( disease in the chest, on the de¬ 
gree in which the lung is emptied of air by expiration 
previously to inspiration, and on the energy of the in¬ 
spiratory effort. The greatest volume of air hitherto 
found to have been received by the lung, on the most 
powerful inspiration, is nine pints and a quarter The 
average quantity winch the lungs are capable of receiv¬ 
ing in persons in good health, and free from the accu¬ 
mulation of fat about the chest, appears to be from five 
to seven pints The latter is about the average quan¬ 
tity capable of being inspired by public singers 

But these measurements relate to the greatest volume 
of air which the lungs are capable of receiving, on the ^ 
most foicible inspiration which it is possible to make 
after they lmve been emptied by forcible expiration, and 
consequently express the quantity received in extraor¬ 
dinary, not in ordmaiy inspiration The quantity re¬ 
ceived at an inspiration easy, natural, and free from any 
great effort, may be two pints and a halt, but the quan¬ 
tity received at an ordinary inspiration, made without any 
effort at all, is, according to former observations which 
referred to Winchester measure, about one pint 
The quantity of air expelled fiom the lung by an or¬ 
dinary expiration is probably a very little less than that 
received by an ordinary inspiration 

No one is able by a voluntary effort to expel the 
whole contents of the lungs Observation and expe- 
‘nment lead to the conclusion that the lungs, when 
moderately distended, contain at a medium about twelve 
pints of air As one pint is inhaled at an ordinary in¬ 
spiration, and somewhat less than the same volume is 
expelled at an ordinary expiration, there remain present 
in the lungs, at a minimum, eleven pints of air There 
is one act of respiration to four pulsations of the heart, 
and, as m the ordinary state of health there are seventy- 
two pulsations, so there are eighteen respirations in a 
minute, or 25,920 m the twenty-four hours 
.About two ounces of blood are received by the heart 
ot each dilation of the auricles; about the same quan¬ 
tity is expelled from it at each contraction of its ven¬ 
tricles , consequently, as the heart dilates and contracts 
seventy-two times in a minute, it sends thus often to 
the lungs, there to be acted upon by the air, two ounces 
of blood. It is estimated by Haller that 10,527 grains 
of blood occupy the same space as 10,000 grains of 
water, so that if one cubic inch of water weigh 258 
grams, the same bulk of blood wilt weigh 260} grains. 
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It is ordinarily estimated that on an average one cir¬ 
cuit of the blood is performed in 150 seconds, but that 
the quantity of air always present in the lungs contains 
precisely a sufficient quantity of oxygen to oxygenate 
the blood, while flowing at the ordinary rate of 72 
contractions of thw heart per minute, for the exact space 
of 160 seconds. It is therefore highly probable that 
tins interval of time, 160 seconds, is the exact period 
in which the blood performs one circuit, and not 150 
seconds, as former observations had assigned. If this 
be so, then 540 circuits are performed in the twenty-four 
hours, that is, there are three complete circulations of 
the blood through the body in every eight minutes of 
time. 

But it has been shown that the weight of the blood 
s to that of water as 1 0527 is to unity, and that con¬ 
sequently 10,527 grains of blood are in volume the 
same as 10,000 grams of water. 

From this it results that if in the human adult two 
ounces of blood are propelled into the lungs u. ..ich 
contraction of the heart, that is, 72 times in a minute, 
there are m the whole body precisely 384 ounces, or 24 
pounds avoirdupois, which measure 692 0657 cubic 
inches, or within one cubic inch of 20 imperial pints, 
which measure 693 1847 cubic inches 

By an elaborate series of calculations from these 
data Mr. Finlaison has deduced the following general 
results — 

1 As there are four pulsations to one respiration, 
there are eight ounces of blood, measuring 14.418 cubic 
inches, presented to 10 5843 grains of air, measuring 
34 24105 cubic inches. 

2 The whole contents of the lungs is equal to a vo¬ 
lume of very nearly 411 cubic inches full of air, weigh¬ 
ing 127 grams, of which 29 18132 grams are oxygen 

3 In the space of five-sixth parts of one second of 
tune, two ounces, or 960,grains weight of blood, mea¬ 
suring 34, or 3 60451 cubic inches, are presented for 
at ration 

' 4 Therefore the air contained in the lungs is 114 

times the bulk of the blood presented, while the weight 
of the blood so presented is 7% times aa great os the 
weight of the air contained. 

5 In one minute of time the fresh air inspired 
amounts to 616^ cubic inches, or as nearly as may be 
18 pints, weighing 1904 grains. 

6 In one hour the quantity inspired amounts to 
1066] |»nts, or 2 hogsheads, 20 gallons, and 10} pints, 
weighing 28f ounces and SI grains 

7 In one day it amounts to 57 hogsheads, 1 gallon, 
and 7] pints, weighing 571% ounces and 25 grains 

8 To this volume of air there are presented for 
aeration in one minute of time 144 ounces of blood, in 
volume 259^ cubic inches, which is within 18 cubiq 
inches of an imperial gallon, 

9 In one hour 540 pounds avoirdupois, measuring 
449£ pints, or 1 hogshead and l£ pints;—and 

10 In the twenty-four hours, in weight 12,660 
pounds, in bulk 10,782% pints, that is, 84 hogsheads 
and 4 gallons. 

11 Thus, m round numbers, there ( Buw to the human 
lungs every nimute nearly 18 pints of air (besides the 12 
pints constantly in the air vehicles), and nearly 8 pints of 
blood, but lnffihe space of twenty-four hours, upwards 
of 57 hogsheads of air and 24 hogsheads of blood. • 


BRITISH FISHERIES.—No. XVI. 

♦ Thu Turbot. 

The turbot, brill, sole, flounder, halibut, and several 
others with which we are less familiar, belong to an 
order of flat-fish called pleuromctida, from their awim- 
miug sideways. The halibut is the largest of this class; 
and one specimen was taken tn 1826, near the Isle of 


Man, which weighed S23 lbs ; but it is’of inferior value 
as food. The sole is the smallest of these flat-fish; its 
average weight being about 2 lbs. or 3 lbs., though 
Mr Yarrell mentions one taken on the coast of Corn¬ 
wall which weighed 9 lbs, and was 26 iuches long. The 
ordinary weight of the turbot is from 5 lbs, to 10 lbs., 
but some are occasionally taken weighing SO lbs., and 
in 1832 a turbot was taken at Whitby which weighed 
196 lbs., and measured six feet across. It must have 
been a specimen of similar dimensions which puzzled 
the cooks of Domitian, and the degenerate senators of 
Rome were assembled to devise the means of bringing 
it to table. In regard to fish, nature docs not seem to 
be bound by the ordinary rules which regulate the 
growth of quadrupeds. Although int.l$nces do occur ot 
extraordinary bulk, or equally singular diminutiveness 
in them, yet this departure from the ordinary standard 
ot their kind is tar less irregular than in fishes, and an 
ox, or a sheep, six times larger than their ordinarily 
largest size has never been ..witnessed. 

The turbot is taken on nearly all the coasts of Britain 
It is found from the north of Scotland to Cornwall I 11 
Ireland it is chiefly confined to the south-western coasts 
It has, however, its favourite haunts, where it is found 
m greater abundance and perfectiou than other places. 
The sand-banks between Dover and the French coast, 
and those between the English and Dutch coasts, which 
exlend in a line parallel to the eastern shores of Britain, 
are the most valuable fishing-grounds, and the coast 
from the North Foreland to the Land’s End also 
abounds with this much-esteemed fish The turbot 
does not irequent the coast-line of the United States, 
and with us it is less abundant at the Orkneys than on 
the Yorkshire and other shores still further south. 

As the turbot docs not possess the power of rapid 
motion, it would be liable to speedy extermination by 
its numerous enemies were it not so formed and en¬ 
dowed as to render it quick in perceiving danger, 
and it is also guarded by Us habits, which occasion 
it constantly to be near the bottom, and hIbo by its 
colour, for while one-half of the fish is nearly while, 
the other half approaches to the muddy colour of that 
part ot the element in which it resides The position 
of the eyes is also singularly adapted for securing its 
safety. They are not placed on each side of the head, 
but only on that side which is uppermost when it is 111 
motion The turbot is most active in the night-time, 
when perhaps its enemies are less vigilant, and in 
the day-time it lies at the bottom, with its dark side 
uppermost, and is consequently difficult to be distin¬ 
guished It is suirl that when it is apprehensive ot 
danger it will remain perfectly still Man is probably 
its most active enemy. Great care is necessary 111 
having a suitable bait, for though voracious, it is 
delicate in its choice of food. A piece of herring or 
haddock is commonly used for a bait, but it it has 
been twelve hours out of the writer, though not tainted, 
turbot will not take it. Many years ago, and perhaps 
they still do so, the Dutch purchased of the Thames 
fishermen the lesser lamprey for turbot bait (o the 
value of 7001. a-year. The Scarborough fishermen 
were accustomed to obtain a supply by land carnage 
from the nver Wharf, a distance of about sixty miles. 

The fishery is corned on both with lines and l>y 
trawling The former is the most general mode pur¬ 
sued on the north-eastern coast, and trawling is prac¬ 
tised to a greater extent on the south-western coasts. 
Mr Travis, a surgeon who resided at Scarborough, 
communicated to Mr Pennant the mode practised by 
the fishermen ot that place. This account will be 
found m the ‘ British Zoology,* and is m substance as 
follows —Each' person is provided with three lines, 
which are fairly coiled upon a flat oblong piece of 
1 wicker-work; the hooka being baited, aud placed venf 
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regularly in the centre of the coil. Each line is fur* 
mshed with fourteen score of hooks, et the distance ot 
six feet two inches from each other. The hooks are 
fastened to the lines upon ‘ sheads’ of twisted horse¬ 
hair, twenty-seven inches in length. When fishing, 
there are always three men m each coble, and conse¬ 
quently nine of these lineB are fastened together, and 
used as one line, extending in length nearly three miles, 
and furnished with 2520 hooks. An anchor and a buoy 
are fixed at the first end of the line, and one more of 
each at the end of each man’s lines, in all, four anchors, 
which are commonly perforated stones, and four buoys 
made of leather or cork. The line is always laid across 
the current, and remains upon the ground about six 
hours, as it cam only be shot or hauled at the turn of 
the tide The rapidity of the tide on this const prevents 
the use of hand-lines; and therefore two of the men 
commonly wrap themselves in a sail and sleep while 
the other keeps a sharp look-out, for fear of being mn 
down by ships, and to observe the weather The coble 
is about one ton burden, rather more than twenty feet 
long, extreme breadth five feet, and it is rowed with 
three pairs of oars. A larger description of boat i« also 
used in the Scarborough turbot fishery It is forty feet 
long, fifteen feet broad, and of twenty-five tons burden, 
and is called the ‘five-men boat,’ though usually navi¬ 
gated by six men and a boy, but one of (he men is 
hired to cook, and does not Bhare in the profits with the 
other five Two cobles ore taken on board, and when 
they reach the fishing ground they anchor and proceed 
to fish in the cobles, and being provided with a double 
set of lines, they haul one and shoot another every turn 
of the tide They generally run into harbour twice 
a-week to deliver their fish Such is the account given 
sixty years ago by Mr. Tiavis, and it does not appear 
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from Mr. Yarrell’s recent work on British Fishes that 
any material change has taken place The practitie 
varies a little on different parts of the coast, but so it 
did at the former period. 

The Dutch engage with great success in the turbot 
fishery, but London is their principal market. A pre¬ 
ference is given to Dutch turbot, Which it deserves to 
some extent The flesh oil the dark-coloured side » 
considered as the best, and the Dutch turbot are of a 
darker hue than those obtained on some parts of our 
own coast, but those taken on the noath-eastern coast 
of England are equal to the Dutch in this respect, 
while those which the south-western coasts produce are 
lighter Instances now and then occur of turbot which 
are durk-coloured on both sides Mr Barrow says that 
the Dutch draw about 80,000/. a-year for the supply ot) 
the London market with turbot, and by Mr Yarrell it 
is stated that one-fourlh-of the whole quantity of turbot 
brought to Bdlingsgate is supplied by the Dutch A 
large number of turbot are bought at sea of the Dutch 
fishermen, and brought to London The French fish¬ 
ermen also sell many at Rea to English fishermen. 
When the Dutch fishermen tome into our market, they 
pay for each boat a duty of 61 Each boat brings from 
100 to 150 turbot Both ami Exeter are the two great 
markets for the sale of turbot CRiight on the webtern 
coast, but even a portion of the supply from this quarter 
is brought to London by land carriage The number 
of turbot sold at Billingsgate market is believed to be 
about 100,000 a-year Being justly regarded as one of 
the grcute«t luxuries of the table, turbot always bear a 
high price, and occasionally, when the supply is small, 
prices rise to an extravagant height The fishmongers 
at the west end of London take off by tar the greatest 
bulk oi each day’s arrivals 
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A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.-No. XXII. 
MAtnivAcnrass— Spitalhelds and thk Borough 



[High Street. Borough.'] 


There are no manufactures (using the word, m its 
more confined and modern acceptation) earned on in 
London, with the exception of that of silk, which at 
one tune might have been considered as almost peculiar 
to the metropolis But, as might be naturally expected, 
hum the combination of capital and labour, there are 
several manufacturing processes conducted on a larger 
scale than anywhere else m the United Kingdom, or 
even in the world. Some of these are located in par¬ 
ticular quarters of London. Thus, while the manufac¬ 
ture of silk is confined almost exclusively to Spitalfields, 
nearly all the sugar-refiners have their establishments in 
Whitechapel; and the borough of Southwark is noted 
for dealers in hops, manufacturers of hats, hide and 
leather-merchants, wool-staplers, fishmongers, tanners, 
dyers, and rope-makers. ■The manufacture of earthen¬ 
ware is also earned on to some extent in Lambeth. 

The manufacture of silk is of ancient date m London 
As far hack as 1455, an act was passed (33 Henry VI 
c 5) prohibiting tbe importation of wrought silks, for 
the following reason:—“ Whereas, it is showed to bur 
sovereign lord the king, by the grievous complaint of 
the silk-women and spinners of the mystery and occu¬ 
pation of silk-working within tbe city of London, how 
that divers Lombards and other strangers, imagining 
to destroy tbe said mystery, and all such virtuous occu¬ 
pations of women in the said realm,” Ac. The mercers, 
who had been a kind of general dealers in small wares, 
were, at the tame of passing this act, extensive dealers in 
Vox. VL 


silks ami velvets, and between them and the Lombards 
considerable animosity and rivalry prevailed Though 
the mercers were, in general, “merchant adventurers,” 
such as Whittington and the Greshams, many of lhorn 
became rich by the silk-trade One of them, Sir Baptist 
Hicks (the founder of Hicks’s Hall, the old plate of 
meeting for the justices of Middlesex,) made a vast 
fortune by supplying the court with silks and ruh 
mercery wares in the time of James I ,—“when that 
monarch, and his bare Scotch nobility and gentry 
came in " * It is commonly supposed that the revo¬ 
cation of the edict of Nantes* by pouring in a large 
number of French emigrants, very greatly stimulated, 
if it did not almost create, the silk-trade m London. 
But the revocation took place in I6S5, and in 1602 an 
act was passed “ for, regulating the trade of silk-throw¬ 
ing” (14 Car II. c. 15), in which it is affirmed, on 
the authority of the masters and wardens of the silk- 
throwers, that the trade employed, in and about Lou¬ 
don, “ above 40,000 men, women, and children ” This 
may be an exaggeration; but it proves, at all events, 
that the silk trade of London was an extensive one 
long before the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The 
French emigration, however, gave it an impulse 
Spitalfields is a large, and now decayed and squalid 
portion of London, lying on the north-east side of the 
“city ” This, and Bethnal Green, and a small portion ot 
Whitechapel, may be considered as one district, bounded 
* Herbert's ‘ History of the Livery Companies* • 
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on the west bv Bishopsgate Street and Shoreditch; on 
the inlih bv fbe Hackney Road, and on the south by 
the £UMt eastern outlet of the city, the Whitechapel 
Tlou?, which separates it from the main portion of 
\V Inti chapel, n district, in many parts, equally squalid 
mill Spitalfields, but which (from containing many 
public works, the docks, &c ,) does not exhibit such an 
mqioveiislied and deleted aspect The Spital field* 
\ure begun to be bmlt on during the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and the houses being suburban, were occupied 
by the silk-workers, being in the vicinity of the city, 
iml yet affording air and light Towards the close 
ol the seventeenth, and beginning of the eighteenth 
(cnturies, the buildings rapidly increased, until Spital- 
ficlds became what it now is, a mass of narrow, incon¬ 
venient, and badly-ventilated streets, lanes, courts and 
.dlevs 

The fostering care of the government did not prevent 
the weavers of Spital fields from feeling the consequences 
ol fluctuation in their trade during the eighteenth 
century Thus, in 1718, fancying themselves injured 
hy the consumption of foreign calicoes, some of the 
weaveis actually went to the length of attacking females 
in the streets, tearing the gowns off their backs, or 
destioying them by corrosive liquids’ Again, in 1736, 
conceiving that a number of Irishmen had arrived in 
London fot the purpose of working at under prices, 
and starving them, they excited a fnrio,ns not. Other 
disturbances occurred during subsequent parts of the 
centniy, connected with disputes about the prices of 
work, &c But it is needless to advert more particu¬ 
larly to these, or to the disturbances of the present 
century, arising from the combined influence of distress 
mid political feeling The trade of Spitalfields was 
always liable to convulsive reactions, and the great 
changes effected in 1825, so far from prostrating the 
tiade, have infused into it a spirit which might have 
elevated it considerably, were it not for the intense com¬ 
petition, and the share that the weavers of Coventry, 
Manchester, Derby, Paisley, &c, now have, under 
altered circumstances, and with different machinery, m 
a trade which at one time was a London staple 

As it is, the greater part of Spitalfields is a dreary 
and dismal place, it pains one’s heart to walk through 
it Dirty and narrow streets, many old tumble-down 
houses, windows patched with psper, pasteboard, or 
perhaps the broken pane stuffed out with an old hat;— 
here and there a green-grocer’s or cheesemonger’s shop, 
a potato or coal-shed, or a gin-shop, whose occupants 
seem to thrive in the midst of poverty—these arc the 
characteristics of this region But the sqnalidness 
of Spitalfields does not arise from the poverty of the 
weavers alone. Dr Kay, an Assistant Poor Law Com¬ 
missioner, who inspected the district in the month of 
April last, for the purpose of reporting on the distress 
then prevailing, says—“Jfhc district called Spitalfields 
contains a large population not concerned with the silk 
trade. A portion of the casual population of London 
frequents either the lodging-houses, or the rooms which 
commonly contain a household, and the rent of which 
is collected from week to week The Irish who are 
unployed at the docks, or as bricklayers' labourers and 
potters throughout the city and town, together with a 
considerable number of Irish silk-weavers, form another 
element of the population; and English also, employed 
as potters and labourers, together with shoemakers, 
earjwnters, rahiuet makers, clock makers, hawkers, and i 
oilier similar trades, are mixed with the mass of the 
weavers The parishes in which the weaving population 
is chiefly found are Christchurch, Spitalfields , St 
Matthew, Bethnal Green; Mile-end New Town; St 
Leonard, Shoreditch, and St Mary, Whitechapel.” 

Th? chief manufacturers gave it as their opinion that 
Uom 10*,000/, to 12,000/, per week is ordinarily paid as 
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the wages of the weaving population But at the time 
of Dr Kay’s investigation, (April, 1887) this amount 
was reduced, owing to commercial embarrassment, to 
5000/. or 6000/, and out of 14,000 looms, one-third 
were altogether disused, and the remainder but partially 
employed A weaver has generally tjvo looms, one for 
his wife and another for himself, in some weaver’s 
families there may be four looms If these were kept 
constantly at work, a weaver's family might be better 
off than some other classes of labourers. On ajacquard 
loom a weaver can earn 25* a week, on a velvet, or 
rich plain silk loom, from 16* to 20* ; and on a plain 
silk loom from 12* to 14*., excepting when the silk is 
bad and requires much cleaning, when his earnings are 
reduced to 10* per week, and on a few inferior fabrics 
to 8s But the quantity of work is of course very 
fluctuating Ordinarily, the weaving population is 
satisfied with a very low amount of household conve¬ 
nience, and with, meagre diet, and scanty clothing But 
m a season of commercial embarrassment, all enjoy¬ 
ments, the least superfluous, are cut off, domestic 
indulgences are at an end, “ and the family is put, like 
a ship at sea, upon short allowance ” Then the little 
stock of furniture and clothing, which had been accu¬ 
mulated during a period of full employment, is gradually 
pledged or sold, frequently at a great loss; and then 
ensues the abject misery such as we have seen it in the 
spring of the present year 

Subscriptions will never cure the misery of Spital¬ 
fields Thns, during the late distress, it would have 
required from 5000/ to 6000/ per week to make up the 
deficiency in the amount of wages usually earned, ami 
this extending over a period of a few months, would 
soon outstretch a subscription And just as carrion 
birds scent the carcass, so many of the worthless and 
idle, on the least whisper of a subscription, flock into 
Spitalfields, hire some of thq, miserable and empty 
apartments, always ready to be let, and endeavour to 
intercept the bounty from the really destitute weaver 
The only effectual mode of relieving the misery ot 
Spitalfields would be, by a resolute effort on the part ot 
the more able and younger portion of (he weavers to 
divert their labour into some other channel. Some of 
them are fellowship porters, and are employed in 
unloading vessels at the London Docks during seasons 
of distress Others find similar employment, though 
not fellowship porters, and many attend Billingsgate 
and other markets, to carry fish and other a ancles ot 
sale. A considerable number are too feeble for great 
bodily exertion, and many of them scatter themselves 
over the town hawking oranges, apples, and other 
matters During periods of distress, also, the children 
of the weavers attend a market held at Bethnal Green 
qvery Monday, and are hired by the shopkeepers in the 
adjoining parishes, as nurses of children, errand boys 
and girls But all these exlrtions are merely palliative, 
whenever trade revives, young and old rush back to it, 
to be again exposed to similar misery whenever a re¬ 
action occurs.* 

Leaving Spitalfields, and passing Whitechapel (a 
visit to Rosemary Lane, aha » Rag Fair, will bring us 
back to it) let us cross London Bridge, and enter South¬ 
wark High Street, the main street of the Borough, 
is on a line with the bridge Welhngton Street, the 
new approach to the bridge on the Southwark side, is, 
like King William Street, on the opposite or city side, 
quite new and spacious; and at first a visitor wonld 
not think he had entered the ancient borough of South¬ 
wark But a little higher up, wc are in the High 

* There is a graphic description of the external aspect of 
Spitalfields m * Glancee at Life m City end Suburb*,” by Cor¬ 
nelius Wefebe—a lively and entertaining volume ; and the author 
of ‘ England and America 1 has made me distress of Spitalhelil*, 
and the increase of gin«ihopS, WbeMVisnt-tO One of hi* arguments. 
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Street, with its town-hall, and church, and shop-1 ike 
post-office; and here we might imagine we were in the 
mam street of a bustling couutiy-town Upwards of 
one-half of the hop-dealers of the metropolis have their 
shops or establishments in the High Street, and of the 
remainder the greater portion are in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The other occupants of the High 
Street are dealers of every description, woollen and 
lmeu drapers, butchers, cheesemongers, hardware mer¬ 
chants, surgeons, chemists, tobacconists, tea-dealers, &c., 
with sundry waggun-mns and public-houses. 

But though the hop-dealers are thus congregated in 
the Borough, there are no brewers to speak of, with the 
single exception of the huge establishment of Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co. This, originally, belonged to Mr 
Thrale, the fuend of Dr Johnson, but was very greatly 
enlarged after it cume into the hands of the new pro¬ 
prietor. Dr Johnson was one of Thrale’s executors, 
and the establishment was sold by him^and his brother 
executor, to Barclay, Petkms, and Co, for 135,000/. 
In a note to the late edition of ‘ Boswell's Johnson’ it 
is stated that Tin ale paid 20,000/ a-year to the revenue, 
and that he had four vats, each of which held 1600 
bairels, above 1000 hogsheads “The establishment 
is now the largest of its kind in the world. The build¬ 
ings extend over ten acres, and the machinery includes 
two steam engines. The store cellars contain 126 vats, 
varying m their contents from 4000 barrels down to 
500. About 160 horses are employed in conveying 
beer to different parts of London The quantity brewed 
m 1826 was 380,180 barrels, upon which a duty of 10s 
the barrel, or 180,090/., was paid to the revenue , and 
in the last year (1834) the malt consumed exceeded 
100,000 quarteis ’ 

Boswell tells a story about Dr Johnson when he 
was acting at the sale of Thrale’s brewery He “ap¬ 
peared bustling about, with an ink-horn and pen in his 
button hole, like an exciseman , and on being astked 
what he really considered to be the value of the pro¬ 
perty which was to be disposed of, answered, 1 We are 
not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the 
potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice ’ ” The story, however, is given as somewhat 
apocryphal 

Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s establishment is in Park 
Street, iii the Borough. The other brewers have their 
establishments in different parts of the metropolis,— 
Trumqji, Hunbury, Buxton, aud Co , have an establish¬ 
ment in Spitalfields The great portei-brewenes of 
London produce from 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 barrels 
of beer annually. 


FACTS DEDUCED FROM THE REGISTRATION 
TABLES OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN TIMS 
PRUSSIAN STATES.. 

Thouok Prussia does not possess a popular govern¬ 
ment based ou elective rights, it is generally considered 
one of the best administered countries in Europe, and 
as enjoying by far the most perfect provincial organiza¬ 
tion. Prussia has for some time possessed the advan¬ 
tages of a system of public instruction, which, although 
some of its advantages may have been rather osten¬ 
tatiously set forth, has been regarded as a model by 
the governments of other countries iu which a national 
Bystem of education has been proposed, An accurate 
register of births and deaths has been kept in Prussia 
since the year 1820; and statistical inquirers in Eng¬ 
land have been frequently compelled to resort to the 
data which it affords for information on the subject 
of population, our own imperfect system offering no 
materials of so authentic a character. This defect 
will m time be corrected by the Act for the Regis¬ 
tration qf Births and Deaths, which has lately come 
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into operation. In the mean tune, as the subject of 
registration has, in a variety of ways, occupied a con¬ 
siderable degree of attention, wc have selected some of 
the most prominent results presented by ‘A Statistical 
View ot the Births and Deaths iu the Prussian States, 
in the Fifteen Years from 1820 to 1831,' compiled by 
M Hoffman, Director ot the Statistical Bureau of Ber¬ 
lin, and translated irom the German by Mr. Deveiell, 
of the Loudon Statistical Societ\ 

In the Prussian Slates (with the exception of Ncuf- 
chalcl, and of the Principality of Lichteubeig, which 
wus acquired only in the yeai 1834,) there were bom 
in the fifteen years ending 1831 —males, 3,906,5 i 1, 
females, 3,686,473, total, 7,593,017 There died 
within the same period—males, 2,814,742, females, 
2,642,467—total, 5,457,209 

The census of the population is taken eveiy three 
years The arithmetical mean ot each trieunml penod 
since 1820 gives the average number of inhabitants for 
the three years, which, foi 1820-1-2, was 11,374,563, 
and for 1832-3-4, 13,256,867. In the first ot these 
periods, the number of births was 43.7 , in the second, 
39 5for each 1000 of the population, the numbei 
of deaths in the fiist period was 26 3, in the lattei 
penod, 31 6, foi each 1000 of living contempmanes 
The deuths iu the first period were 1 m 38, and the 
births 1 to very ueai 23 living in the second penod 
the deaths were rather more than 1 in 31, and (here 
was on an averflge 1 born to 26 living Thu mortality 
had therefore increased, and the number of births hud 
decreased In a circular issued by (he Registrm-Ge- 
neral for England, the probable number of births aud 
deaths for every 1000 ot the population, may, it is 
stated, be expected to run ns follows —births, from 27 
to 30, deaths, from 19 to 21 The numbm ol bulbs 
is larger, and of deuths fewei, in England than in 
Prussia, according to the Prussian registei and thi 
English estimate 

It has been long known that there are more males 
born than females In the fifteen years the propcilion 
was 10,597 males to 10,000 females, or very neuily 
106 males to 100 females. Amongst (lie Jews who 
reside in Prussia, the proportion is still highci, being 
11,121 males tor 10,000 females 

In enumerating the ages of persons who have died, 
the attempt to ascertain the exact age of those who are 
above 90 yeats old is not strictly insisted upon, as it 
happens that, amongst the uneducated classes, very old 
persons have frequently forgotteu the year of thur 
birth, and the natural desire to attract notice, as in¬ 
stances of longevity, occasions exaggerated statements 
The total number of deaths in the fifteen years has 
already been stated as 5,457,209. In each 1000 deaths 
515 7 are males and 484.2 females Ot these there 
die before the completion ol then 
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3rd year .... ... 216.3 131 b ., . 3*18 ') 

7th „ . 37.1 .. .. 36.1 . 73 2 


14th „ . 21 2 .. .. 20.7 . .. 41 9 


26th . 27.2 ... 23 5 .. .. Ml 1 

4>th . 31 3 ... . 58.3 .. . 110 0 

60th „ 56.6 . 53 2 .... 109 8 

8t)th „ ........ 86 9 . 90 7 . ... 177 b 


After 80thyear ... 18.5 ,. 19 2 ..... 38 7 

Some striking facts are presented in regard to the 
mortality amongst children Of 7,593,017 children 
bora iti this period of fifteen years, there were 257,068 
born dead, or about 1 still-birth in 30. The number 
of children who died before the completion of then 
first »year was 1,296,824, or 17 out ot every 100, 
which is more than 1 out of every 0 children born. 
Including those who were born dead, and who died 
before the completion of their first year, the number of 
deaths amount to 1,653,892, or above 1 out of every 
5 children born. M. Hoffman remarks that "the 
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number of children born dead, and the number dying 
in their first year, might assuredly be diminished by the 
influence of competent circumstances and of moral 
habits, inasmuch as the former would admit of more 
indulgence and attention to the wants of mothers and 
children among the great mass of the people , while the 
latter would occasion the pievalence of more maternal 
care,” but the number of children who do not survive 
the first year of their life will always remain very con¬ 
siderable The difference in the mortality of male and 
female children m the above table cannot fail to lie 
remarked Of the total number of children born the 
excess ol males is at first very near 6 per cent ; but in 
consequence of the greater amount of mortality among 
the male childrens it is diminished at the end of the first 
year to If per cent 

Between the 14th and 60th years of life, the number 
of each sex who died in the fifteen years was 739,701 
males, and 739,028 females; thus showing that the 
causes of death acted with equal energy on both sexes 
From the 10th to the completion of the 14th year, the 
deaths consisted very nearly of an equal number of each 
'ex, viz, 50,559 males, and 50,460 females From the 
age of 20 to 25 the mortality of males greatly prepon- 
deiated; for in tins pcuod the deaths were—males, 
81,096, females, only 64,184 From the 25th to the 
45th year of life, the proportion of deaths was reversed, 
particul.uly in the numbers from the flOth to the 40th 
year, which were—males, 133,439 , females, 160,391 
Immediately alter the 45th year, the excess of mortality 
began again to appear on the male side, and continued, 
though less considerably, to the completion of the 60th 
year, since in that period there died, of males, 309,295 , 
females, 290,672,—that is, an excess of 18,623 males 
Afler the 60th year, there died, in each successive 
period of five years, a grenter number of females than 
of males, viz, 075,677 males, and 601,625 females, 
the excess of females being 25,948 It appeals, there¬ 
fore, from the preceding data, that the greater mor¬ 
tality of females occurs from the age of 25, and that 
m males the age of 20 to 25 is one in which death 
destroys a greater numbei than in the years which 
immediately precede or follow In the latter portion 
of middle life, fiom the 45lh to the 60th year, the 
inoilahty is greater among males than among fe¬ 
males The 60th yeai is outlived by a less number 
of men than of women In both sexes, more than half 
those who outlive the age of 25 survive also the age 
of 60 Afler the <}0tli year, the mortality of the 
women is in no degree greater than the mortality of the 
men on the contrary, women, for the most part, live 
somewhat longer than the men, on account, probably, 
ot their being more temperate. In the table inserted 
above it appears that Bubseqt$nt to the 60th year 
more women hove died than men; but this arises solely 
horn the tact, that tlj^ number of those above 60 is 
larger among the females than among the males. 

We have not space at present to enter into a review 
of the principal causes of death. Birth itself is shewn, 
by the registration tables of M Hoffman, to be one of 
the most frequent causes of mortality. Old age is the 
most inevitably fatal; and nearly one-eighth of the 
total number of deaths arises from decrepitude; which 
was also the immediate cause of the death of more than 
hall of those who died beyond the sixtieth year. Nine- 
sixteenths of the men and three-fifths of the women 
died solely from old age. Out of 16,680 cases of 
suicide, 13,699 were males and 2981 females, and out 
ot 78,686 fatal accidents, there were 6b,918‘males 
and 17,868 females The proportion of violent deaths 
is 1 in 40 among the males, and 1 in 127 among the 
females The proportion of deaths from small-pox, 
which once occasioned such devastation, was 1 m 122 
tjpr the fifteen yean. M. Hoffman remarks that, “ greatly 


interesting as it would be to possess a complete and 
correct account of the agency of each separate form of 
disease m producing death, the population is yet too 
greatly deficient in that denseness, opulence and mental 
culture, which is requisite in order to furnish a compre¬ 
hensive and authentic classification ot deaths with 
regard to their causes.” M Hoffman states that, 
after a conference with the body ot provincial autho¬ 
rities at Berlin, in 1817, the attempt to procure tins 
information was abandoned The causes of death are 
therefore only exhibited in the leading features of disease, 
accident, decay, tmd other natural causes. 


| SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA-No. XI. < 
Alxutkjo. 

Notwithstanding the fine climate of Poitugal, and the 
ease with which crops of all kinds suited to the soil or 
situation are raised, there are vast tracts of land which 
remain totally uncultivated. This is more particularly 
the case in the extensive plains of the middle provinces 
The Alemtejo, though at present more productive of 
com and grim than any other province in the kingdom, 
is that which possesses the largest quantity of waste 
land Except in the immediate vicinity of the cities or 
towns few farm-houses are to he met with, and a few 
struggling vineyards may occasionally be seen, like the 
oases in the desert, struggling for existence amidst the 
and wastes; hut far too few of either to give the ap¬ 
pearance of cultivation The great want of water in 
the summer season may in some degree account for 
this, but the chief cause is the apathv and absence of 
energy amongst the great landed proprietors Sunk in 
slot It and luxury, these men care but little foi the im¬ 
provement of their property, preferring present ease to 
the prospect of future profit The pleasures, such as 
they are, of the capital, the intrigues of the court, and 
a seat at Cintra, form the objects of ambition to a 
Portuguese noble The prosperity of his tenants or 
the welfare of his dependents are subjects whu.li seldom 
enter into his contemplation; and the natural conse¬ 
quence is, that agriculture remains stationary In fact 
there is no inducement to improvement, the corruption 
of the government, and the avarice of those in power, 
cause the rich farmer to tremble for his hard earned gains, 
while the factor, employed by his landlord, never fails to 
appropriate a share to himself: thus harassed on every 
side, the farmer, to be at peace, must be poo* This 
state of things causes a complete stoppage in the growth 
of agricultural knowledge The plough in use at the 
present day has every appearance of the highest anti¬ 
quity, the agucultural carts seem not to have been im¬ 
proved in their construction for centuries; and the very 
implements for digging the earth remind one forcibly 
of the representations on the Egyptian monuments. 

The vine and the olive are almost the sole objects of 
solicitude to the Portuguese farmer, and indeed a failure 
iu either of these necessaries of life would be a most 
serious calamity The olive however requires little 
attention after the first plantation : there is indeed but 
little trouble, further than to gather it when ripe, ami 
to prepare it either for food, or for the oil, both essential 
articles of consumption in the domestic economy of the 
Portuguese. The oil extracted from the fruit is ex¬ 
tremely pure, and the process of extraction simple 
The oliveB are carefully cleaned, and the stalks and 
unsound fruit removed, when they are thrown into a 
mill, which bruises them into a coarse paste; they are 
then placed in vessels made for the purpose, and heated 
by a slow fire; the heat causes the oil to rise to the 
top, and a conduit conveys it into another vessel where 
it settles, the impurities sinking to the bottom, and the 
good oil floating as in the firet process: it is then cooled 
and poured off into large jars, cither for use or sale. 
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[Gathering Olives,] 


The method of gathering the olive varies in different 
parts of the Peninsula. * The most general way in 
Portugal, however, is to beat them down with long 
"'poles, and afterwards rolled them in sacks, or baskets 
Both (he oil and the fruit are inferior by this method, as 
the fall bruises the produce too much The Spaniards 
gather them all by hand, and though the process is 
more laborious and more expensive, ample compeusafion 
is made m the superiority of these olives over those 
beaten down by poles. When intended for food they 
are prepared 111 two ways one is simply to cut them 
and sonk^hem in salt and water, adding a few herbs to 
give a flavour, the other is first to dry them in the 
sun, « hereby they become black, and afterwards to put 
(hem in jars, with oil, salt, pepper, or other spices, 
ndding also a few herbs When eaten by the natives, 
they arc invariably flavoured with oil and a little vinegar. 
With us, olives are used only at the tables of the wealthy 
.is a luxury,—disagreeable enough to those who are un¬ 
accustomed to their flavour f but in the countries of 
their growth they are essential articles of food. The 
shepherd takes nothing with him to the field hut a little 
bread, a flask of wine, and a horn of olives; the 
carretiero, or carman, carries with him only lus wine¬ 
skin, his loaf, and olives; and the labourer in the field, 
and the peasant in his cottage, often hrfve nothing more 
till nightfall indeed bread and olives form an extremely 
nutritive and refreshing diet 

The olive-tree is extremely picturesque and grotesque 
in its form, the trunk sometimes consisting of a huge 
muss of decayed wood, with young and graceful brandies 
springing from the top and sides, at other times a large 
and bushy tree may be seen supported upon two or 
more small fragments of the same apparently dead 
wood, while the remainder of the trunk is completely 
hollowed out. The wood burns readily when green, 
and the leaves emit a strong sparkling flame, and ap¬ 
parently contain much oil. The ground between the 


olive trees is not lost, being frequently sown with grain, 
and sometimes, though rarely, planted with vines. The 
deep colour of the foliage of this most useful tree gives a 
solemn character to the landscape, and subdues the usual 
vivid brilliancy of colour—the effect of the clearness 
of the atmospheie and the heat of (he climate Green, 
such as adonis our own meadows, is a colour never seen 
in a Portuguese landscape the scanty herbage, which 
springs up spontaneously, is burned by the sun into a 
bright straw colour, and the soil, through the great 
heat, becomes almost white. On the sides of the hills, 
however, the beautiful pale purple flower of the wild 
thyme, and the delicate grey of its leaf, contrast prettily 
with the surrounding glure, and it is only the olive 
with its deep huea and the low bushy vines which can 
claim the name of green The cultivation of the orange 
and the lemon is confined chiefly to the neighbourhood 
of large cities, very fety groves of these fruits being 
’met with in the open country 

As the manner of rearing the vine is somewhat pe¬ 
culiar in the Peninsula, we shall flose this article with a 
brief notice of it. We are accustomed in Itaty, and in 
some parts of France, to see the vine gracefully curling 
around the poles placed in the earth for their support, 
and the rich fruit hanging in large bunches from every 
branch, but in the Peninsula, the vine is cut down 
almost to the ground, and in winter has much the ap¬ 
pearance of a withered and blackened stump. With 
spring, however, the branches shoot out in every direc¬ 
tion till they attain (he size of a currant-bush, which, 
indeed, they very much resemble Only a lew of these 
branches are suffered to remain, and those which are left 
are cut at the end to prevent them running into useless 
wood the vine thus trimmed produces from eight tu a 
dozen bunches, but these are of a superior flavour, and 
make the best wines. When the grapes are gathered, 
which » done with great care, and mostly by women, the 
inferior bunches are suffered to remain for a day or two, 
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when they also are gathered, and manufactured into a room will easily hold, may be mode to contain all that 
wine of lower quality, or hung up to dry for winter con- is necessary for a month's voyage, with the addition of 
sumption Immense quantities of grapes are cultivated a few good books, in which the owner’s name should be 
jKo for the table, and the favourite Muscatel finds its written, and which should not be too fine to be willingly 
waj to Britain Tile wine known by that name must lent 

be drank in its own country to be duly appreciated, for, I carried no stores Everything requisite for good 
from its exceeding richness, it loses its flavour by travel- eating and drinking is so abundantly provided on board 
ling, even passing the Tagus depreciates it in quality, these packets, that it is useless to burden oneself with 
and the denizens of Lisbon, when they want to enjoy a anything more. Some of the ladies found comfort m 
glass of Muscatel wine in perfection, cross the river to ginger lozenges, and each should have a vinaigrette, 
some of the many wine stores on the Almada side. The I do not remember that anything else was in request, 
method of manufacturing wine has been before treated Warm clothing is essential to comfort. While basking 
of m the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ m a July sun on shore, it is difficult to believe how 

bitter the cold will be a few miles out at sea but no 

- amount of cloaks, furs, and woollen over-shoes can he 

. too great for comfort during the first and last days at 

A MONTH 8ISA. a voyage, usually the coldest of the term. There is 

The following is an account of a real voyage, perfectly much comfort in having two cloaks; one to wear, and 
true, except in one respect. For obviouB reasons the another to wjap round the feet on cold days, and in a 
names are all changed. Aa to every other particular, high wind. 

tlie scene is presented exactly as it appeared to the eye The 1st of August was an intensely hot day I looked 
and the imagination of a landswoman. with amazement at my boa, fur tippet, warm cloak and 

Some weeks before the sailing of the packet, 1 went gown, and wondered whether it was possible that ] 
on board, as she lay alongside the wharf on the East should in a few hours be shivering, m spite of them all. 
River, New York, to select my state-room I engaged About eleven o’clock, the passengers assembled on 
one lor myself and Miss Saunders, who was one of the board a steam-boat which was to convey them to their 
paily with whom I hud arranged to cross the ocean. 1 ship Some, of whom I was one, were attended by 
bore in mind the exhortation I had received from an friends who meant to accompany them as far as Sandy 
experienced sailor, to secure a berth' on the starboard Hook, the southern point of New York bay. It was ,i 
side of the ladies’ cabin, for the sake, among other dismal morning, sad with the sorrows of parting We 

reasons, of being out of the way of the scents and tried to amuse ourselves after we had stepped on booul 

sounds of the steward’s pantry The state-room I by showing the ship to the children who were to return 

secured was on the starboard side The captain wrote I was rather dismayed (o see the range of water-casks 

my uume and Miss Saunders’s on slips of paper, which on deck, looking like a very ugly encumbrance In 
lie pinned to the curtains of the berths He then in- the more modern packets they are out of sight 
(reduced me to the stewardess, Margaret, a bonny, We were towed out of the harbour by a steamei, 
obliging Scotch girl, whose countenance and manner and the motion was so smooth, the shores so bright, 
pleasul me exceedingly. and the luncheon in the cahnf so good, that the children 

The ship, which 1 shall call the Eurydice, was not so evidently thought a voyage must be an extremely plea- 
new, so clean, so convenient, as moat on the hne, but sant affair They little knew how heavy were th<^ 
there were considerations in favour of our going by her hearts of their parents and friends round the table, with 
which overbalanced these objections The high cha- the patting glass at their lips, and parting emotions 
racier of the captain, and his being a personal fneud of struggling in their hearts. 

some of our pnrty, were the chief inducements to us to A certain square box of mine contained borne papers 
go by the Eurydice. She sailed too on the 1st of of value, and this circumstance was mentioned to the 
August, which was the season at which we wished to captain by a mutual friend, without my knowledge, 
ci oss The captain said the box should not go down into the 

The day before we were to sail, I was informed that hold with the rest, but should stand under the table in 
Miss Lumine, a passenger, had been to the ship, aud the gentlemen s cabin, where it would be m nobody’s 
imd removed Miss Saunders's ticket from the curtain of way, and would be kept dry. It will be seen what grew 
the beith, and substituted her own, on the ground of out of this small circumstance 

Miss Saunders’s passage having been only conditionally The characters of the passengers will appear m the . 

engaged This was true , but it was no excuse for course of the narrative. At present they may be thus 
the lady's ill-manners As anything is better than indicated. My own party consisted of Professor Ely 
squabbling anywhere, and particularly on board ship/ and his lady, Mias Saunders, Mr Tracy, a youth just 
where people cannot get out of each other’s way, I gave from college, and going* to travel in Europe with the 
up (he point, surrendering my berth te Miss Saunders, professor and his lady, and Lieutenant Browning, of 
who was an invalid, and taking up with u state-room the American navy With Miss Lamine was an old 
on the larboard side, which I had to share with a Dutch lady, Mrs Happen. A very stout widow lady, 
young orphan girt, Kate, who, being led destitute by with her two daughters, Irish, and strangers to us all, 
the recent death of both her parents, was allowed by and Miss Taylor, the captain’s invalid sisLer, made up 
the captaiu's kindness to work her way over to her the number of Hadies. An elderly Scotch gentleman, , 
friends in Wales, by assisting the stewardess. Mr. Bruce, appeared after two days, having beeu laid ' 

My things were packed so us to occasion the least up m his berth with a bruised leg Some young men 
possible trouble to myself and the people on board, from New Orleans and Mobile; Dr. Sharp, Mr. Simpson, 
Some passengers are not so considerate os they should Mr. Larkin, and Mr. Mann, were the only others that 
be about thm The ladies' cabin is small enough at I now remember. 

best, and it should never be crowded with trunks and By four o'clock we were off Sandy Hook, and it was 
bandboxes, for people to tumble over in rough*wenther. necessary for our New York friends to return. I pro- 
Such incumbrances are unsightly, too, and in a situa- raised to send them a minute journal of die events of 
tion like that of being on board ship, every care should our voyage. With a few suppressions and amplifica- 
be taken to avoid offence to eye or mind. The ladies’ lions the following is what I sent them: — 
cabin Bhould be as neat as any parlour in a private August 8. Already I feel or believe myself able to 
0 houaei A carpet bag and bandbox, such m the state- write; if you can but manage to read an unsteady 
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scrawl on damp paper. Fortified by chicken broth, 
red with cayenne pepper, I begin my journal •— 

Before we had quite loet sight of your steamer the 
pilot began to be in a hurry to be off '• Haul away, 
boys, and no humbugging," cried he Soon after, he 
told the captain to,“ sail due east, and keep the white 
buoy on his weather bow," Bnd departed—too soon— 
before we were over the bar; and the captain was too 
anxious to go down to dinner. Mrs Ely was too much 
of something else, and so sat still in the ronnd-honse 
(the sort of summer-house on deck, built round the 
head of the stairs leading down into the cabin) Miss 
Saunders went down with me, still declaring that no 
Saunders was ever yet sea-sick since the world began, 
presently, however, she said at table, “ Shall I pass 
you?” and glad enough she was to get into the air 
The motion of the ship now became unpleasant, and I 
was not sorry when the ladies left their dessert to repair 
to the deck • 

I found that Mrs. Ely did now present a model of 
colouring for a portrait-painter, her eyes and lips 
being yellow, and her cheeks ash-colour. I tried to 
read the Boston newspapers I had received in the 
morning, but was too heavy at heart, and found them 
strangely uninteresting Just before I went down for 
the night, at seven o’clock, I was cheered by a single 
charm in Miss Saunders—a precious look and gesture 
oi fun in the midst of distress O the worth ot good- 
humour at sea* What a contrast was here to Miss 
Larame, who made a noise all evening and night, such 
as was never heard in these upper regions before, I 
should think She was evidently nnxiouB that every 
one on board should know the extent of her sufferings 
The captain told me in the morning that he had been 
explaining to his sister that “ noise does no good, and 
is not fair ’’ 

When in the morning jvith much toil I got myself 
on deck (the only lady), the captain congratulated me 
t>n our rough sea and rapid progress “ very good for 
the sea-sick ” These favourable circumstances, how¬ 
ever, sent me down before noon, to re-appear no more 
till evening The captain is os kind as a brother, and 
as handy as a lady’s maid In the midst of our dis¬ 
tresses, Margaret’s innocent face and kind voice are a 
comfort to see and hear To set against these solaces, 
the flies are almost intolerable, notwithstanding my 
state-room (winch it was thought would not be wanted) 
being luxuriously hung with cobwebs These flies 
must be of American extraction, to judge by the perti¬ 
nacity of their disposition Only two or three showed 
the breeding of English flies in keeping away after a 
' certain number of rebuffs What can be the reason of 
the difference between your flies and ours in pertinacity ? 
If Margaret was driven at last to throw her apron over 
her face, what must have bepn the annoyance to us 
invalids? I lay on the sofa I wish you had seen the 
august captain approach, pepper-box in hand, and fol¬ 
lowed by a cup of hot cbicken-broth I felt seasoned 
for half a century, and took to the * Life of Mackintosh,’ 
of which I read half a volume before laying the book 
down Then I thought of three particularly pleasant 
^things, which you said to me on Sunday and Monday. 
Can you remember or imagine what they were ? I will 
only say that they were nothing personal Then I 
toiled uji on deck to see the sun set; admired him lhe» 
minute before; and then forgot all about him till he 
had disappeared. Lieutenant Browning offered me 
the astronomical comfort of assuring me that I had 
really seen the last of the sun, and that it was only the 
refraction that I had missed This was about as ef¬ 
fectual as consolation usually is 

Thinking that the captain looked grave about his 
poor flock of ladies, and knowing that nothing is more 
dispiriting to the captain than the absence of passen-' 


gers from the table, I plunged down into the cabin to 
tea, and staid an hour, beguiled by some pleasant con¬ 
versation. 

Some remarkable events have happened to-day. 
Mrs Happen’s cat has caught a mouse This opens 
a prospect of some un-looked for provision, in case of 
our voyage being three months’ long, and our stock 
failing Professor Ely has donned his sea-dress, popping 
his head up the stairs in a cap, which must have been 
a grenadier’s We dubbed hun Captain Ely. Dr. 
Sharp is disconsolate for want of “ two small buttons” 
for the straps of his pantaloons. He implored the 
steward to furnish him with some,—m vam. The 
under-steward,—in vain also. The captain The 
captain was brought down into the cabin, to hear this 
petition ; and offered that “ two small buttons ” should 
be cut off his own pantaloons for Dr. Sharp’s use ;— 
which Dr Sharp accepted' Miss Saunders saw a 
Portuguese man-of-war before I did, which makes me 
jealous Do you know why this little fish is thus 
called ? I have endeavoured in vain to learn. Some 
wag says that it is because, as soon as a gale rises >t 
fills and goes down, but this must be said out of some 
special grudge against the Portuguese navy. I have 
seen these beautiful little mariners of the deep of various 
hues and sizes, some as large as my fist, some as small 
as my grandmother's teacups. I have seen them ot a 
rich violet, of apjle lilac, and of a dingy pink; (heir 
hue evidently not depending wholly on the sunshine or 
shade in which they may be gliding. Before 1 became 
acquainted with them, I fancied that they floated only 
m sunshine, and on a calm sea; but I have seen them 
in almost all weathers. They are most beautiful when 
shining on the surface of a deep blue Bea, but thry 
allow themselves to be tossed about on the crests of 
troubled waves, and turned over and over in rough 
weather, before “ they fill and go down " I never 
handled one The sailors are unwilling to catch them ;> 
and when they do, are careful to fetch fjiem up in bowls 
or nets, and to avoid touching the fish ; as, on being 
touched, it discharges a fluid which raises a large hlistet 
on the skin, and is very painful The part of the fish 
which answers to the shell of the nautilus is soft,—a 
mere membrane; but its form is that of a nautilus 
shell, and it floats like a tiny but substantial boat, the 
fibrous parts of the little fish depending and moving as 
it changes its direction. Except the dolphin, I think 
the Portuguese man-of-war the prettiest of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the deep which come to the surface (o delight 
the eje of the passenger 

I saw fo-day two Mother Carey’s ihickens We 
shall have them now sporting about our ship all the 
way I wish we could change our swarms of flies into 
(Jiese pretty creatures 

Mrs Happen’s quick eye saw my box under the 
table m the gentlemen’s cabin J5he says “ If some 
people's boxes are taken care of, bo shall other people’s 
beand she has actually ordered the stewaid to bring 
up her trunks from between decks, and put them in the 
same place Her jealousy being once roused, there 
will be no more peace in her mind all the voyage Mie 
quarrelled with the captain at the dinner-table, for 
letting the lamp in the ladies’ cabin blow out at two itt 
the morning He answered by sending u* the bin¬ 
nacle lamp, which cannot blow out. He is much too 
good to her She is on bad terms with seveial of the 
passengers already 

The captain has been making war against the flics, 
sweeping thousands of them out of the skylight to the 
birds, so that they will be changed into Mother Carey’s 
chickens in a different way from what I meant He 
brought me down a chick of Mother Carey’s brood. 
Pretty creature 1 with its long legs and yellow web-feet, 
and curious hooked beak* It stumbled and fluttered 
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about the deck, and then we let it get away. I never 
could conceive before how these birds walked on the 
water, which I saw they certainly did. They never 
leave us, flitting about, apparently without rest, from 
the time we are out of sight of land, till we come near 
it again They are in flocks of from two or three to 
thirty or forty. They feed on the refuse food thrown 
from the ship 

The captain lashed up a stool on the rail, to serve 
for the buck of a chair Here I sat in the breeze, en¬ 
joying some feelings of health again, and proceeding 
rapidly with ‘ Mackintosh’s Life,' which is very inte¬ 
resting. 

Mrs Ely is on deck to-day, dizzy but better. The 
other ladiea arc still disconsolate, and show no dispo¬ 
sition to be sociable. 

4th A heavenly day' the perfection of sailing It 
is unreasonable to expect more than one such day in a 
month's voyage. The wind was fair, mild, and balmy, 
the sea radiant in all directions The captain gave 
orders to " square the yards ” (a delightful sound al¬ 
ways), and we cut steadily through the waves all day, 
—perceiving only in the cabin that we were on the 
sighing bosom of the deep. Our sails being ali set, 
the captain and crew seemed quite at leisure I saw 
no less than six Portuguese men-of-wur, wetting their 
lilac sails in the purple sea I could not leave such a 
sight, even for the amusement of hauling over the letter- 
bags Mr. Ely put on his spectacles, Mrs. Ely drew 
a chuir; others lay along on deck to examine the super¬ 
scriptions of the letters from Irish emigrants and others 
to then friends. It is wonderful how some of these 
epistles reach their destination, the following, for 
instance, begun at the top left-hand comer, and 
elaborately prolonged to the bottom right one.— 

“ Mrs A, B lie of man douglas wits sped England ” 
The letter-bags are opened for the purpose of sorting 
out those which arc for delivery in port from the rest 
A fine day-is always chosen, generally towards the eQd 
of a voyage, when amusements become scarce, and the 
passengers are growing weary It is pleasant to sit 
on the rail, and see the group of passengers gathered 
round the heap of letters, and to hear the shouts of 
merriment when any exceedingly original superscription 
comes under notice. Though the ladies seemed by 
this tintfe all well, some of them showed no disposition 
to render themselves agreeable, and the captain was 
thus tempted to an early development of all his re¬ 
sources of amusement. 

Mrs Happen presently came up, and indulged in a 
passion of tears. Her cat is missing, and she is sure 
some cruel person has thrown it overhoard, because 
Bomebody wrung her Poll-parrot’s neck on her first 
voyage We suggested that it was more probable that 
pussy, feeling fughlened, had hidden herself, and 
would re-appear. But the weeping lady was sure that 
all was over with pussy At dinner, her eyes were 
much swollen, but she was disposed for some turkey, 
and sent her plate to Mr. Ely for some, begging that it 
might be without boue He sent her a plump wing, 
which she returned with an order to him to take the 
bones out. In the evening, there was a bustle on deck. 
all the stewards were ruumng with hot water and cold, 
and the ladiea with “ eau-de-Cologne ” Mrs. Happen 
was hysterical,—fainting, from the uews having been 
too suddenly imparted to her that her cat had re¬ 
appeared in the cabiu. Mrs. Happens negro-maid, 
Sally, has orders to keep her mistress's state-room so 
shut up (m August) as that pussy may not hide herself 
again. 

The two Miss O'Briens appeared to-day on deck, 
speaking to nobody, sitting on the same seats, with 
their feet on the same letter-bag, reading two volumes 
«f Am same hook, and dressed mike, even to the yellow 
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spectacles, which are so far unbecoming as that they 
make good grey eyes look grass-green. Their mother 
has not yet appeared at table, and keeps her pillows 
about her; but I twice saw her during dinner steal to 
the steward’s pantry, and come forth with a replenished 
plate, in addition to the lobster-salad we sent her 
There is fear that she will not shrink materially, though 
she assures Mrs Ely that “a spare diet is the only 
thing at sea ” In this opinion I do not agree with her. 
I have reason to think a full and generous diet neces¬ 
sary to health at sea,—and particularly during the 
season of sickness The reason, I believe, why some 
do not think so, is that they feel ill and miserable after 
eating • but they should remember how ill and miserable 
they felt before eating, and bow much more so they 
might have been without eating Disagreeable as ift 
the effort to eat during sea-sickncss, I am persuaded 
that, where it can be made, it obviates much suffering 

We begin to be uneasy about knowing nothing of 
the steerage passengers. To be m the same bottom, on 
the wide ocean, and to be strangers, cannot be right. 
If some of the ladies prefer alienation, so be it but we 
mean to give the rest of the people the means of ac¬ 
quaintanceship with us, if we can do it without intrusion 
What can these worthy folks, annd-t thi ir real priva¬ 
tions, think of the story of Mrs. Happen’s tioubles, if 
the tale should reach their end of the ship? 

The stars came out softly in our wide sky , and the 
sun set amidst indications of continued fan winds 
Mr Browning shows me Our place on the cliai t every 
noon. We are about 400 miles from New York,— 
going further from you, the more we exult in our fair 
breeze We meant to have had a rubber lo-uight, but 
[ found the cabin too warm. Every body is on deck, 
except some gentlemen who are at cwds I am going 
to see how the dim ocean looks under the stars 

I found less dimness than light upon deck The 
captain never knew so sultry a night in this latitude 
The sea was luminous; the exquisite light spreading 
in a flood from every breaking wave There weiif 
explosions of lightning from the cloudy west. We 
dashed through the sea, and made great prog-ess 
during the night, having accomplished one-fifth ot our 
voyage by morning 

What a loss has there been of this glorious day 
to sueh as were stormy within while all was bright 
around I 

[To ba oonUnned.] 


Fallen Leave *—Wo must not imagine that these fallen 
leaves are entirely lost, and no longer useful, both reason 
and experience inform us to the contrary. Nothing perishes, 
nothing is useless in the world, consequently the leaves that 
fall from trees and plants are of some use, they become 
putrid, and manure the earth Snow and rain separate 
the saline particles from” them, and convey them to the 
roots of trees, and when the leaves arc thus strewed on 
the ground they preserve the roots of voung plants, form 
a shelter to seeds, and retain round them tho necessarv 
degree of heat and humidity. This is particularly remark¬ 
able in oak-leaves; they furnish an excellent manure, not 
only to the tree itself, but also to the tender shoots, and 
they are particularly useful to pastures, by promoting the, 
growth ot the grass which they cover These advantages' 
are so important, that fallen leaves arc never collected for 
,the purpose of throwing them away, unless they are in 
such abundance that the grass is rather choked up than 
nourished by them.— Stum's * Reflecti ont.' 
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VALLEYS OF NON AND SOLE IN THE TYROL. 



[View of the Valley of Non J 


The Tyrol is one of the most interesting portions of the 
_ Austrian dominions. Its modern history may be briefly 
told On (he dismemberment of the Roman empire it 
fell into the hands of feudal lords, who recognized as 
their superiors the successive tlukes of Bavaria. In the 
course of time, two only of the several families who had 
held the country retained their power, and they divided 
the territory between them. A marriage, which united 
these two families, paved the way for the feudal supe¬ 
riority of a single house. Margaret Maultascbe, the last 
k member of this family, was connected By marriage with 
he House of Austria, and on her decease, in 1359, the 
possession of the Tyrol devolved upon that house. This 
circumstance may account for the attachment of the 
Tyrolese to Austnsn dominion The union was not the 
result of conquest; instead of being cemented by blood, 
it arose out of circumstances which'transferred the 
sovereignty to other hands without violence. In con¬ 
sequence of the steady attachment of the Tyrolese to 
s Austpa, they have been permitted to enjoy their ancient 
privileges, (hough latterly they have been infringed 
upon The country has possessed a representative 
system since the year 1480, and the peasants send 
Voi. VI. 


deputies to the State Assembly. The natural dignity 
of these mountaineers renders them worthy of this dis¬ 
tinction. Altogether, there is more liberty enjoyed in 
the Tyrol than in any other part of the Austrian 
dominions Political knowledge.is, however, carefully 
sided before being allowed to circulate; and as an 
example of this it may be staled, that one year after the 
Revolution m France, in 1830, the Tyrolese were not 
acquainted with the real character of that event. The 
journals under the Austrian censorship had been per¬ 
mitted merely to announce a change in the sovereignty. 

The Tyrol is one of the most exclusively mountainous 
countnes in Europe, containing a smaller relative pro¬ 
portion of open country than Switzerland. This physical 
circumstance has had a great effect upon the character 
and political fortunes of the inhabitants. The Swiss, 
like them, are mountaineers, but do not possess their 
noble characteristics, because Switzerland is leu im¬ 
pregnable, and is cut up into small divisions, in which 
a highly-wrought spirit of patriotism, the great source 
of Tyrolese character, cannot be so intensely felt The 
Tyrolese have preserved a spirit of independence through 
a long senes of years, far which they are entirely in- . 
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debted to their geographical position, which prevents practiced, at once indicates the absence of large farms, 
the approach of .conquerors. During the struggle led In sonje districts the metayer system is in operation, 
on by Hofer, they delivered their country from foreign The production'of wheat does not suffice for the actual 
enemies in a single week. A handful of men can consumption of the country, and a supply is obtained 
defend some of the most important mountain passes from Trieste and the neighbourhood An immense 
against a whole army. The Tyrol is an important bul- quantity of fruit is produced The cherries arc some- 
wark of Austria, and the inhabitants may be regarded times as large as n small apricot The walnuts, which 
invaluable as a garrison They are admirably adapted grow by the road-side, ore also abundant and remark- 
for mountain warfare, but they do not make good ably fine The great resource of the cultivator is the 
soldiers, the military discipline being especially irksome crop of Indian corn, winch is more depended upon than 
to them They can never be so usefully employed as that of wheat Bread is made of Indian corn and 
m their own country, and hence it was the policy of wheat mixed, not as a matter of economy but of taste 
Austria to exempt them from many of the rigours of A peasant pioprictor who owns about four acres of 
the conscription, and to employ them in their own tolerable land will maintain himself in a simple but 
country; but this privilege has been latterly less re- comfortable manner. One-third of this quantity of 
spected. The influence of external circumstances is land will be devoted to the growth of Indian corn; 
visible everywhere. Innovation has made less progress hull an acre to wheat, half an acre to barley; Tathcr 
than in any other country. There arc no Protestants, more than an acre to grass for the cow, and wood for 
but all continue in the religion of their lorelathers tuel, and there will be a garden of a quarter of an 
Their patriotism, which is in the first place a conse- acre lor cabbhges, potatoes, salads, and fruit-trees. The 
quence of thejr mountain independence, is the preserve- wheat is not all consumed, the surplus is exchanged 
tion of old manner? and customs. The country derives for coffee, and a few luxuries A number of bens are 
its name from a castle which stands about the centre of kepi, ami the eggs are sold at the neighbouring market 
the country, near the town of Meran, This may be Pigs arc fed, and supply the family with flesh meat 
considered Tyrol Proper, and here ancient habits have The labours ot such a farm will not require more than 
undergone little or np change. The Tyrolese are chiefly two persons, fdlher and son The wife and daughters 
of German extraction, but in the south the Italian cha- spin and make the greatest part of the family clothing 
racter distinguishes them. It is only on the frontiers The diet of a respectable peasant owning about four 
that the true Tyrolese habits have'been altered In acres is good and wholesome Mr Inglis has compared 
the neighbourhood of Trent, the peasantry are no with this the condition of a small freeholder in England 
longer distinguished for the fine and noble aspect cultivating twelve acres with his own hands, and finds 
which characterizes those of the centre and the obscure the Tvrolese peasant with four acies is in much more 
lateral valleys of the Adige and the Inn comfortable circumstances He ascribes the advantage 

Next to the mountains, the two great fe 'ores of the to the culture and use of Indian corn by the latter 
Tyrol are the valleys of the Inn and the Adige The ” It is eaten three times a day by all the members of 
former of these rivers flows ni.the northern Tyrol from the same iamily in the shape of soup, with milk , and 
west to east, and the letter, in the southern Ty rol, from is the bread of the family besides And with a suffi- 
north to south The tributaries of these rivers form ciency of bacon and vegetables, and fresh meat two or 
lateral valleys of smaller dimensions The valley of three days in the fortnight, the Tyrolean peasant family 
the Adige is above 100 miles m length, and perhaps may be said to live comfortably Coffee is considered^ 
no similar tract of country contains such diversified a luxury, and is only used occasionally ” (Vol n,p 8) 
productions, and affords within so small a spare a If the same quantity of land were cultivated with wheat, 
better opportunity of studying the geography of agri- the produce would not support an equal number of 
culture. Mr. Inglis, In his ‘ Tour through the Tyrol,’ persons Pei haps the difference in the circumstances 
notice? the order in which cultivation occurs m this ol a small cultivator m the Tyrol and in England may 
valley. " We have first barley, thill and scanty, and be traced to another cause. In the Tyrol all the culti- 
a few hardy vegetables. We come next to Indian corn vafors are of one class, and one individual lias the same 
of a poor growth, with barley more vigorous, oats, chance as another, but in England there are cultivators 
grass, and firs the third gradation brings us to a little on a large scale, who are aide to apply .o the soil 
wheat, mingled with all these, and to some walnut- capital and skill with greater advantage and economy 
trees, besides fir In the fourth division of the valley than the small proprietor, and hence the cost of pro¬ 
ve fiqd Indian corn and wheat growing luxuriantly, duction is less, on a given quantity of produce, to the 
vine? beginning to appear; and fruit trees, especially large than to the small proprietor, but as both must 
the cherry, in abundance The filth gradation shows submit to the same prices in the market, the surplus of 
us, with all these productions, vines in luxuriance, and the smuller proprietor is relatively less 
magnificent walnut-trees, entirely superseding the har- It is evident from tlv? circumstances in which the 
dicr wood At theWxth step we find some additions anncultnre of the country is placed that the Tyrol 
to these—the mulberry begins to appeal, and fruits ot must send forth its redundant population The silk 
the more delicate descriptions are found The seventh manufacture atid other branches of industry are not snf- 
division presents the vine in its perfection, the mill- ficiently extensive to employ increasing numbers, and 
berry m it? abundance, and the fruits we have seen though the transit of good? between Italy and Germany 
before in greater luxuriance The eighth gradation employs a considerable number of individuals, yet it 
allows us with nil that we have seen before, the olive, does not increase to such a degree as to render necessary^ 
pomegranate, and the fig” (Vol n, p 137) The any large and sudden addition to the number of those 
valley being elevated tp the north, and in the south who are engaged in it Hence constant migralion and 
open only to the most genial quarter, will account for 'emigration are necessary for the welfare and Happiness 
tnw wide range of vegetable pioduction. of the country. It is said that between 30,000 and 

The agriculture t of the Tvrof does not demand the 40,000 Tyiolcse every year leave their country in search 
same Jubonous pains-taking and solicitude «s that of ot employment Some merely go into the neighbouring 
Switzerland The soil Is more fruitful Perseverance countries for a certain number of mouths ifi each yeai, 
and industry are proportionally relaxed, as if man but others proceed to distant lands, and accumulate a 
needed to be goaded on by an ever-pressing necessity, little fortune as pedlars Some of them are to be found 
The peasant generally owns the soil which he cul- in this vocation in the United States of America. When 
)ivata|. The system of spade husbandry, everywhere their great purpose is accomplished, they never fail to 
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return to their own country, and perhaps iu their 
native valley enjoy the well-earned fruits of their in¬ 
dustry There is-something pleasing in this attach¬ 
ment, which carries a man steadfastly through difficul¬ 
ties, and after some few years brings him to the desired 
object of his wisheft 

The Tyrol is one of the least travelled countries of 
Europe Wealth alone does not suffice, and cannot 
command, a survey of its beauties The pedestrian 
will see more and enjoy more than he who travels tn 
courier. Picturesque beauty of scenery, primitive, 
simple, and strongly-defined manners,—these are the 
great charms for the tourist in the Tyrol One of the 
most picturesque of its valleys is represented in the wood¬ 
cut. This valley forms a channel for ihe river Non, a 
tributary of the Adige Though distinguished by two 
different names, the valley is one and the same through¬ 
out, the upper part being the Val di Sole, mid the 
lower part the Val di Non. The sceuAy is at once 
grand and striking, and the valley is said to resemble 
a chain of mountains and ravines rather than a valley, 
but the landscape does not want interesting objects, 
castles, villages, and viueyaids It is the tesort ol many 
ot the inhabitants of Trent, who have erected houses to 
which they retire 111 the suinmei The paths leading 
to it me not practicable ut all seasons Clcs, on the 
tight bank of the Non, is a small aud insignificant 
village, where silk-worms aie reaied and 11 silk manu¬ 
factory is earned oil 


ASCENTS OF THE SILLA DE CARACCAS 
Tin following account of an ascent of the Silla dc 
Carauas by Sefior Juan Manuel Cagigal, aud Ins com¬ 
panions, in 18.53, is ubiulged from the Transactions ol 
a Vene/uelau Society—‘.Memorias dc la Sociedad do 
Amigos del Pais No 8, l maccas, Agosla 30, de 
^1833 — 

The pally started on then expedition on the 30th 
of August, 1833, from the cny of Caiaccas They 
were sixteen in number, all ot them young men. 
Having provided themselves with a guide, some ex¬ 
cellent instruments, and abundance of eatables, they 
set off 011 then maich, ami spent the fust evening in 
the house of a burner Having made eveiy arrange¬ 
ment loi 1 eat lung the summit of Avila that day, they 
resumed Shell march ut hall-past six 111 the morning, 
taking a lioilh-east direction across pait of a coffee 
plantation belonging to the faun 

As they ascended, the vigoui of the vegetation im¬ 
proved until they aimed at a place wheie they met 
large and lolty trees growing in a humid soil, and 
they also fell m with raie and beautiful plants ut eveiy 
step They arrived sale, at tgn 111 the morning, at an 
agreeable level, surrounded by peaks, and known by 
the name of Cienega This Uaine is derived from the 
swampy nature of many parts ot its soil, resulting, no 
doubt, from the condensation of the noctuniul vapours, 
and the numerous rills trickling down from the sur¬ 
rounding heights Its length, from 1101 tli to south, 
it may be about 320 yards, while its mean breadth is not 
more than !)"> yards It is wholly covered with an 
Alpine grass, the Podosemum alpestre, among which 
the plants already spoken of, together with a multi¬ 
tude of others, were found scattered Nearly in the 
centre of this delightful valley we found an excellent 
spring. Numberless springs become exhausted in the 
dry season from the effects of evaporation, in that of the 
Cienega, on the contrary, there is an abundant supply 
throughout the year, from an accumulation of water 
filtering down the surrounding heights, and well shel¬ 
tered by an enormous block of granite, which serves to 
screen it from the direct action of the solar rays. This 


enchanting spot appeared the most eligible position 
for a short halt for the purpose of rest and refreshment. 
The water of the spring could only be used in the 
smallest quantities at a time, on account of its extreme 
colduess 

At half-past eleven they quitted the Cienega, taking 
a direction to the north The grammeee which they en¬ 
countered in the most northerly part of the plain grew 
to a height of about fitieen feet, and were so dense 
as to create no small difficulty 111 opening a path 
through the thicket fmined by them. After having 
proceeded onward about 1640 yards, they knew that 
they had arrived at the crest of the mountain, and found 
themselves enveloped m a thick fog. The precipices, to 
the north, crowned with enormous prtsms of granite, 
served to indicate the close proximity of the western 
peak After a short and gentle descent, aud an ascent 
somewhat longer and steeper, they arrived upon its 
summit, without, however, being at first aware of the 
tact, from being unable to see any object ot com¬ 
parison The great descent, of which they soon afiei 
became sensible, led them to snspect that the spot they 
hud just reached, if not the western peak itself, must 
at leust be uinoug the more remarkable elevations of 
the mountain , and this conviction determined them to 
calculate tile height by the instruments before they left 
it, and the result obtained was, that the peak was about 
5000 feet above the city of Curaccas About twenty 
yuids fartliet, they encountered a cloud uf hany bees, 
and hete obscived unequivocal murks ot these elevations 
being fiequented by the tapir, or danta 

The extraordinary pyramid which forms the eastern 
peak now became visible for a few moments, appearing 
so close that they almost imagined they could touch it 
with their hands The wind dispersing the tog at 
hull-past two, displayed the eastern peak 111 all tile 
colossal giandeur ol Us majesty , its sides bristled with 
prisms ol grunite, but not on this accouut wholly des¬ 
titute ot vegetation It was with good leasou that 
Humboldt ascribed the nakedness observable 011 the 
eastern aud western peaks, among other causes, to the 
frequent cottilagi atoms among the mountains of the 
equinoctial regions, since, it thirty two years ago he 
met only a lew grasses, and some dwarf bushes of 
bejaria, abundance ot these last may now be found 
there, tout teen feet 111 height, along with the uiciewio, 
01 trail of 8waru, and sevenul other plants 

The imposing piecipice, which descends to Caraval- 
leda, cannot be reguided without awe , and there are 
few mountains whose declivities approach so nearly to 
the vertudl as to form angles of only fifty-two degrees 
with the horizon, such, however, is the inclination of 
tile peak at this place 

m Oil teaching the bummit, their sensations ot cold 
exceeded those which the temperature marked by (lie 
thermometers justified , a phenqpienon easily under¬ 
stood from the rapid evaporation from the surface 111 a 
rarefied atmosphere The sky cleared, and allowed the 
eye to range over a vast space They were able to 
murk with distinctness a depression 111 the cordillera 
of Ocumaie, of sufficient magnitude to admit of the 
eye ranging beyond it as far as El Sur, and to traverse 
a. vast expanse of those immense llanos which extend 
to the banks of the Orinoco, losing itself at length in a 
terrestrial horizon, as it does on the north in an oceanic 
one. 

They were also able to distinguish the whole valley 
of Cameras, borne light vapours which appeared to be 
in contact with the surface of the ocean prevented them 
from marking with distinctness the line which sepa¬ 
rates the terrestrial from the atmospheric ocean, and 
consequently rendered the islands ot Orchila, Tortuga, 
’Aves, and Roques, invisible to the travellers, although 
comprehended within the limits of the visible htftuou. 

31 '' 2 
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As they were desirous of witnessing from that elevation 
the breaking of the dawn of the following day, they 
accordingly made dispositions to pass the night on the 
spot, without calculating on the vicissitudes of weather 
so frequent in such a situation So long, indeed, as the 
wind continued to blow from the east, the atmosphere 
retained its transparency unimpaired; no sooner, how¬ 
ever, did it change to the weBt than dense vapours 
began to accumulate round the peak, and a rain came 
on which continued from nine till eleven o'clock, at 
which time a fresh change m the direction of the wind 
brought with it a return of fair weather. This unfore¬ 
seen accident waB fatal to those who had indulged in 
the expectation of enjoying a quiet night’s rest, the ram 
penetrating the cloaks in which they had wrapped 
themselves, and saturating the ground with moisture 
At five in the morning the weather again threat¬ 
ened a change for (he worse, from a return of the wind 
to the same quarter from which the ram had come 
At six the atmosphere was perfectly clear, and the 
objects already mentioned were all most distinctly 
visible, with the exception of the valleys, which were 
veiled by a covering of white fleecy clouds These, 
however, rapidly dispersing, gave a view of the city, 
and the villages situated on the banks of the Guayra 
At half-past six they commenced the descent, which 
was accomplished successfully 
This mountain has been since ascended by an English 
gentleman, who having formed a purty for visiting 
the domes or peaks of the Silla, left the city of Caraccas 
tor that purpose on the afternoon of the 15th of April, 
1835, proposing to make the ascent from the side of 
the Dos Caminos Having passed tile night at the 
pulpena *, or little house of entertainment there, they 
took their departure from thence at four the following 
morning, and arrived at the foot of the mountain in 
thirty minutes. Proceeding along a steep and rocky 
ascent, they reached the ridge of the mountain, beyond 
which a spacious amphitheatre opened to their view m 
the bosom of the mountain, formed by a dense wood of 
various trees, and watered by a pretty powerful stream, 
which rushed impetuously through the midst of it 
They resumed their march, and succeeded in gaining 
a high peak, where they were enveloped in a thick 
mist, by ten, a.m. The wind blew at this spot with the 
force of a gale, and the temperature sunk to 82° On 
the mist clearing off, a most magnificent landscape 
burst upon their view; and the valley, with the city of 
Caraccas and the adjacent neighbourhood, appeared 
beautifully displayed as in a map bepeath them 
After a brief halt, the party once more commenced 
their march, but found the difficulties of their progress 
greatly increased by the growing steepness of the ascent, 
the extreme hardness and dryness of the earth, which 
was full of fissures, and the slippery surface of the short 
smooth grass, which rendered it necessary far them to 
take off their shoes, the soles of* which had become so 
glazed as to render it impossible to continue the ascent 
with them on 

The increasing difficulties of the ascent so dis¬ 
heartened the majority of the party, that they gave up 
in despair, their guide even deserting them, and by 
eleven o’clock the total number of the adventurers who 
continued to persevere was reduced by these successive 
desertions to three. Those who persevered in the at¬ 
tempt found the steepness of the ascent still farther 
increased. As they continued their journey towards 
the first peak of the eastern summit of the Sills, a mist 
hung over it which completely obstructed their \iew; as 
soon, however, as it dispersed, they found their farther 
advance suddenly arrested by the unexpected inter- 
• Pulptn* literally means, a shop where they «elt brandy and 


position of an abrupt ravine, which presented a nearly 
perpendicular descent on the side next to the travellers, 
threatening to oppose an insurmountable barrier to the 
completion of their expedition. They succeeded at 
length in discovering a sort of stony ledge, by means 
of which, notwithstanding its hazardous aspect, they 
contrived with caution to effect thenPdescent. 

At 1 p m the thermometer stood at 54 9 . They had 
by this time achieved the great object of their expedi¬ 
tion, and scaled this eternal beacon of the Cordillera of 
the shore*. Fragments of broken bottles, and the 
marks of a fire which hBd been kindled, furnished 
ample evidence of former visits, by adventurous tra¬ 
vellers, to this elevated and lonely spot. An accumu¬ 
lation of clouds to the north, rolling like a mighty 
ocean, at a considerable depth below the spot on whu.li) 
they 6tood, filled the hollow of the celebrated preci¬ 
pice which overhangs Caravalleda, and completely ob¬ 
structed their view in that direction, a thick ram came 
on, and the dbld appeared so intense to their feelings, 
that, had not their thermometer indicated 50° of heat, 
they would have been led to imagine that the tempeia- 
ture was considerably lower A partial dispersion ot 
the mist gave them a transient glimpse of the city of 
Caraccas They displayed the flag of Columbia from 
the bunches ot a tree,—carved their names on the bark 
of an incienso tree of about fifteen feet in height,—and, 
after remaining for an hour on that elevated but cir¬ 
cumscribed spot, commenced their descent H two p m , 
and halted at the guide’s cottage at the foot ot the 
mountain, here they rested till midnight, when they 
resumed their march for Caraccas, and re-entered that 
city at half-past three on the morning of the l’ T th, 
—fatigued, indeed, but not the less gratified with their 
expedition. 


A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.-No XXIII. 

Manufactures—Bkrmondsby and Toolby Street 
Bermondsey is the name of a parish now included m ) 
the parliamentary borough of Southwark, and which 
lies eastward of the Borough High Street and London 
Bridge the Greenwich railroad passes through it A 
great portion ot the coarser manufacturing processes of 
the metropolis are carried on in it, and in us adjoining 
neighbour, Rotherhithe They abound with tanneries, 
tenter grounds, glue and soap manufactories, rope- 
walks, brimstone and saltpetre works, &c Bermondsey 
is not closely built upon, for the manufactures carried 
on within it require considerable space, and the pun¬ 
gent odours they diffuse invite nobody to reside in the 
district but those who have an interest m so doing 
Yet Bermondsey is a far pleasanter place to walk in 
than Spitalfields Industry within it has a rough and 
even repulsive aspect, but heart-withering poverty has 
not shed a blight over thf whole place. Some of the 
streets and lanes, especially towards the water-side, are 
dirty-lookmg enough, but there are many open spaces, 
with rows of neat cottages, inhabited by the workmen 
connected with the establishments in the neighbour¬ 
hood 

Bermondsey Street, the main street of the parish, runs 
up southward from about the centre of Toole) Street, < 
at some little distance from, but not quite parallel to* 
the Borough High Street. Besides the usual cj,ass ot 
tradesmen, cheesemongers, bakers, butchers, publicans, 
&c.» it is inhabited by wool-staplers, bair-merchants, 

* Humboldt fouitd the elevation of this spot to bo 1350 toiaei, 
or about 8,434 English feet; the barometer (tending at 20 
inches 7*6 lines, and the thermometer at 13*7 centigrade degrees, 
or 56° *66 degrees of Fahrenheit's, being nearly 7 degrees above 
the temperature observed by Mr. Calender and his companions. 
Humboldt recommends those whoso senses are affected by looking 
dawn a considerable depth to remain at the centra of the «—r» 
fiat which crowns tbi eastern summit of th* Silla. 
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leather-manufacturers, curriers, vinegar-manufacturers, 
drysalters, &c. Nearly all the wool-staplers, fell- 
mongers, and tanners of London are to be found in 
Bermondsey Off Bermondsey Street there is a large 
new skill or leather market, tenanted by leather-factors, 
skin-merchants, and timers, and in its immediate 
\ici nity are tan-yards The reason why the tanneries 
„ t Bei mondsey are the largest in the empire, may be 
found in the circumstances of the large capital required, 
and the ready market and great demand afforded by 
the extensive operations of London—coach-making and 
book-binding The manufacture of morocco leather is 
almost exclusively confined to the tanneries of Ber¬ 
mondsey Formerly, the hides to be tanned were kept 
in the pits six, twelve, or eighteen months, and in some 
instances two years, or even more But now science has 
been called in to shorten the time occupied m the pro¬ 
cess “The improved process," say s Mr Babbage, “ con¬ 
sists in placing the hides with the solution of tan m close 
vessels, and then exhausting the air The effect is to 
withdraw any air which may be contained m the pores of 
the hides, and to aid capillary attraction by the pressure 
of the atmosphere m forcing the tan into the intermix 
of the skins The effect of the additional force thus 
brought into action can be equal only to one atmosphere, 
but a further improvement has been made the vessel 
containing the hides is, after exhaustion, filled up with 
a solution of tan, a small additional quantity is then 
injected with a forcing-pump. By these means any 
degree of pressure may be gwen whifh the contaming- 
“ vessel is capable of supporting, and it has been found 
that, by employing such a method, the thickest hides 
may be tanned in six weeks or two months ” 

Tooley Street has a different aspect now from what 
it had when it was immortalized by Mr Canning’s 
clever, though somewhat flippant yoke, about three 
tailors m it assembled to draw up a petition to the 
House of Commons, and commencing it with “ We, 
the people of England ” There are a few tailors in 
Tooley Street, but they inhabit the lower portion of it, 
along with the slop-sellers, chandlers, brokers, and other 
tradesmen. The street runs from London Bridge, east¬ 


wards, passing the foot of Bermondsey Street; the 
upper portion of it, adjoining the bridge, has under¬ 
gone a thorough re-construction, and is occupied by 
whurfingers, iiop and cider merchants, wholesale po¬ 
tato merchants, and other dealers in what may be 
termed bulky goods Here the crane and the pulley 
seem never to be idle during the entire day Drays 
and carts are continually loading and unloading; sacks, 
bags, boxes, and barrels are swinging up and down, 
hops are storing iu warehouses, or carting to tile 
brewers, beer and cider are transferring either to 
or from tile vessels at the wharfs, and goods of various 
kinds are carrying out and m from the whurfs. 

The manufacture of hats is carried on to a large 
extent m Southwark, and in Lambeth, which has in¬ 
creased very largely within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, there arc a considerable number of establish¬ 
ments, m which the manufactuies of machinery, 
earthenware, &l , are carried on The large printing 
establishment of the Messrs Clowes is in Lambeth 
We might appear to degrade the production of books 
if we called it a manvfaUurt , hut it is leally so, ill all 
the divisions of labour and mechanical inventions which 
constitute a factory upon a large scale, as exhibited iu 
the establishment from which our work issues. 


A MONTH AT SEA. 

[Continued from No 355 J 

Aua. 5th. A day as disagreeable as yesterday was the 
contrary Damp, stifling, with much ram, and rolling, 
which threw us back upon our patience MisaSaundera 
is gentle and merry Every hotly bcgius to praise her. 
The ship is very inferior to the one I came out min 
stewards, and in all manner of arrangements; but I 
can scarcely regret this, as it is the means of displaying 
the captain’s virtues. We are m constant admiiatiou of 
lus patience, ingenuity, and consideration for everybody. 
Mrs Happen’s insults only make him more generous. 

Before breakfast, for two dreary hours, Mrs Ely be¬ 
guiled us with capital sketches of character,—oddities. 
She does this very well: a little coarsely, perhaps, and 
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not absolutely simply, but with much power. I read 
the first half of her book in the proofs 

• * * * • 

Mr Simpson began talking to me to-day about some 
mutual acquaintance He can tell me every thing 
about Mexico, where he has been living He has a 
true understanding of the Texuu cause He says the 
Mexicans hate all foreigners, and call them all English. 
It is too bad to mix us up with the Texans , though, as 
I urn sorry to say, there have been English in the 
Texan ranks. 

An hour before dinner, the clouds parted, and the 
wind became fresher and drier, I fell asleep on the 
lail, while looking for sea-sights, and woke refreshed. 

In the aftcrncon, Miss Saunders and I had a long 
talk on the rail on the difference between religion, 
spontaneous and artificial, natural and arbitrary, pro¬ 
fessionally and unconsciously administered, with exam¬ 
ples all this arising out of some lines she brought me 
about gradual and sudden death. I amazed her by 
telling her of the incessant conflict m — —'s mind, 
between her tree and joyous natuie, and the separate, 
uibitrary religion which she has had imposed upon her; 
but which will not for ever prevent her discovering that 
leligion has a uutural affinity with whatever is free, 
pure, lofty and exhilarating She is one who would 
certainly break loose, or grow hypocritical in time, if 
she could not get liberty tor her devotional spirit 

Then followed, our own party having assembled, not 
a few tales of travel, I furnishing an account ot my 
Michigan trip In the evening, the Elys, Mr Tracy 
and I played a rubber They are slow and young 
players, but pleasant partners and adversaries Tracy 
will play well —On deck, to see that there was nothing 
to be seen this moonless night So uncomfortable 
with the dump heat oi the day as to be uuwilling to go 
down; but it is against my conscience to keep the girls 
up, and they will not go to lest till wc do 1 slept 
pretty well, attei ail 

6th. I really cannot write down all Mrs Happen’s 
freaks. The captain is now busy with hammer and 
nails, trying to please her She is jealous ol a band- 
box of Kate’s, standing in the entire state-loom, which 
her negro-maid is allowed to have She cannot possi¬ 
bly spare the curtains fiom the beith in her state-ioom 
that she does no! sleep m, and so forth 

1 like Mr. Drowning He lias been telling me some 
anecdotes of greatness, all lull of the nchest moral 
beauty. When he was at Marseilles, he went about 
hunting foi the house wheie Guy on died Nobody knew 
uny thing about Guyon 1 

At breakfast, five or six of us had a long talk about 
diessmg-hoxes, ot all things. This led to a displuy of 
our respective ones, which was very amusing Mrs 
Ely's was live most nice i#id complete, and Lieutenant 
Uiowiung’s perhaps the most commodious,—being 
nothing else thun a stocking' He thinks us worthy 
lo hear the whole truth about our voyage, and so tells 
us that we are to-day going slowly, lour points south of 
ourcouise, that we got too fur south at the outset, 
that we shall not cross “ the Banks,” and shall therefore 
see neither icebergs nor cod-buats, that we have got 
into a region of calms and light winds, and shall pro¬ 
bably have a long voyage. My heart sank for a moment, 
—I had so long counted the days which had home at 
the cud of them but-1 esteem it u sm to let one's 
cotinteimuce fall ou board ship, and we all joked upon 
the matiei. 

Found on deck Mr Bruce, who has been in luS berth, 
nursing a wounded leg, ever since we came on board 
Tie is Scotch, acquainted with divers literary folk ill 
Loudon, droll, and pictty sensible —au acquisition, 
particularly to the captain, as he has promised to turn 
uia novelty to good account with Mrs. Happen, who 


has quarrelled with every body else He is going to 
lay himself out to amuse her. He has written some 
things for ‘ Hood’s Comic Annual.’ He will get some 
fine new material here. 

Dr. Sharp asks the captain to-day if ram is quite 
fresh at sea. , 

Mrs. Happen owns she had a prejudice against Mr. 
Tracy from the momeut she saw him.—She supposes 
Mrs Ely aud I enjoy the voyage from knowing that we 
shall never be in such society again—She begs Mr 
Browning to inform her rightly about our course, for 
she never saw sucli mates m her life Miss Lanune is 
very nearly as bud She complains ot everything, and 
has nicknamed eveiy body The captain kindly told 
her not to feel uneasy at being of the same party with ) 
Mrs Happen, us no one supposed Miss Lamine to 
have anything to do with the old lady’s behaviour. 
Miss Lamme went directly, and told Mrs. Happen 
every word that the captain had said. 

Scene Ladies’ Cabin 

Mm Lamme writing on the sofa, Margaret, and Sally, 

Marg —“ Where’s the cat now ?” 

Sally —“In Missus’s slate-room ’ 

Maig —“ bhe’ll get away, as sure as she’s alive ” 

(A groan Jrom Sally ) 

Marg —“ Why don’t you tie her up 
Salty —“ I vow I will, if I can get a bit o’ cord ” 
Marg —“ Only perhaps your mistiess will tie you 
up, if the cat happens not to like it ” 

Sally —“Perhaps she will only then she must get 
a pretty stioag cord, that 1 can tell her ” 

Scene Deck 
Mr. Mann, and the Mate 

Male —“ I’ll tell you what, sir—we’ve got this 
head-wind, all because yon will keep catching Mother 
Carey’s chickens If you go ou catching them, wc 
shall have a gale ahead ” 

Mr Mann —“ In that case, I should advise your ' 
throwing the cat overboard ” 

Mah —“ Then we shall have a gale within ship that 
will last us all the way lo Liverpool ” 

11th Found it a calm chickens “ tripping a ballet,” 
as Mrs Ely says, and Lieutenant Biowning piedict* 
mg a fun wind,—which has this moment airived — 
The weather has been deplorable, mid we have been 
rolled about, m the midst ot one oi those peltrig rams 
which make every body busy m keeping diy without 
being stifled Mi Ely was wholly and happily ab- 
smbed m Southey’s ‘ Cowper’ The rest of us talked 
and laughed m the round-house til) poor Mrs O’Dneu 
(who begins to show hersell a second Mrs Happen) 
ubiuptly left the company, and burst into the cabin, 
exclaiming that we were all the lowest and most igno¬ 
rant society she ever was m. For iny part, I thought 
some of the conversation, paiticulurly the captain s, Mr 
Browning's, aiul Miss baumlers's, very clear and enter¬ 
taining After awhile, the wealher conquered most of 
us In vain the captain sent round his champagne, 
and his jokes, and kind sayings Poor man' when 
the stars showed* themselves, and the long tempest . 
seemed over, and he was going lo bed, aftei two days 
and a night ol toil, the weather changed, and he could 
not leave the deck for hours What a life it is' * 

Mr Wilkes put ou his sea-coat and went out into the 
storm, and came back, the rain streaming from Ins hat 
and chin, to praise the ship. He knew few that vvould 
stand such a wind under so much sail I was glad to 
hear this, tor certainly her inside is not to be praised. 
IIow strange it is to see music and lyres stuck up all 
over her, old aud dirty as she is' and to see black coal 
buckets, with ‘ Eurydice’ painted on them' Miss La- 
rniae lays down the law that “ each passenger ought to 
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It are a whole state-room, twice the sire of ours, but wish the other ladies to know till we are within sight qf 
the people try to make money instead of accommo- port, lest they should be alarmed, that the mate behaved 
dating the passengers ” The question is, whether she so ill as to be necessarily sent back with the pilot. The 
would like to pay accordingly She never uses her second mate was made first, and the carpenter second 
berth, after all, but sleeps on the sofa mate, and neither of them knows much of his business; 

Mrs Happen cyuld not perceive that there was any so the captain hns hard work to do He says, “ There 
particular motion to-day On the instant over went is Lieutenant Browning to command, if anything should 
her roekmg-chnir on otie side, throwing her into Miss happen to me.” 

O'Brien's lap Mr. Bruce gave me a dreadful account to-day of his 

12th We do long for a little cheery weather The sufferings from tic-douhmreux, and of his cure, which he 
captain is somewhat serious about it He never knew ascribes to his having taken nightly a pill consisting of 
so much damp, changeable weather at this season three grams of mercury and one ol stramonium He 
We are past the Banks without having seen anything is well now and very kind and agreeable 

Only one porpoise has shown himself Only one ship 15th Better news For some hours we had a 

vlias been hailed, and she did not answer, all which fair wind and delicious weather Wq hove been bc- 
\outuls very dull I have been reading Southey’s calmed lor days, between two winds, catching all the 
‘ Cow per,’ which has not mended the matter much bad consequences of each, and none ot the good But 
It is as interesting as possible, but most dismal these are the times for feeling that one stands between 

I feel very small in the presence of the^ailors. How two worlds, looking forward and back upon the di- 
tliey must look down upon us, fleeing in from every visions of human society, and able to survey them 
drop of rain, getting under the awning as soon as the without prejudice, and to philosophize upon them willi- 
sun shines, and going to bed comfortably every night, out interruption These are the times for leeliug ns if 
w hatever the weather may be' I feel myself truly one could do something for one’s race by toiling for it, 
contemptible and by keeping aloof from the storms of its pusstons 

The captain and I had a full hour’s talk in the and its selfish interests, huinblv, not proudly, aloof 
evening, when he was tired, after forty-eight hours of Such thoughts arise in the isolation of a voyage, as if 
toil He told me a great deal about his wife and they came up from the caverns of the deep On the 
children, and all about the loss of his biotber last centre of the ocean one is as in another state of ex- 

winter The death of this brother has made a deep istenee, with all dne’s humanity about one, 

impression upon him He asked me much about the Everybody’s ailments are gone, and all but the two 
degree of faith which it is possible to have in a future unhappy old ladies look cheery this morning 1 saw a 
life, and gave me his own conceptions of it I was whale yesterday Mr Bruce pronounced it “ no orator, 
heartily sorry when the tea-bell rang The simplicity because it did not spout wellbut I was quite satisfied 
of this man, with all lus other qualities, is beautiful with its peiformanees,—heaving its black carcase, and 
So serious, so funny (he has now been peeping down wallowing and plutiging in the dirty-looking boiling 
upon us through the skylight, with his round face in u sea How different was everything the next morning, 
ludv’s long deck-bonnet), so brave and cheerful, sq The sapplme sea, with its fleet of Portuguese men-of- 
amnble with his cross passengers, and lus inefficient war, a single land-bird flitting nnd fluttering, from 
ciew' Mrs Ely says he is just as gentle with his Newfoundland no doubt,—pity it had not faith to come 
A crew in (he midst of a stoimy night, as with Mrs Hap- on board, for I fear it will never get back 
pen at table Her room is where she can hear all that I saw three flying-fish—.very pretty—leaping from 
passes oil deck One miserable day, he looked himself the crest of one wave into another but nothing was to 
to the making of the pea-soup, ordering the ham-bone tnc so beautiful as the transparent ripple, seen above 

in, then he mended the lock on Mrs Ely's room- the surfacewhcn the sun got low After reading-’s 

door, then he came and talked of this life and another capital sermon, I read no more, but sat with Miss 
with me Saunders on the rail all day, having much talk, wtth 

Mr Browning is not in very good spirits He says long intervals of silence Mrs Ely wrote all the niotn- 
lir ins h^d more experience of bad company than ever mg, but I could nor bear to lose a breath of balmy an, 
before, and he now associates only with us Poor or a hue of the sweet sea In the afternoon, we re- 
Mrs Happen sits all alone on deck People speak pe.tted poetry and sang, and promised each other scien- 
kmdly to her, but she makes no sort of answer I am tific lectures on deck daily this next week Do not 
glad to see she reads a good deal laugh at us You would have promised anything 

The box of books, sent on board for the steerage by whatever on such an afternoon 
a benevolent gentleman, was brought up a few days ago, In the evening, five of us had a long conversation on 
and immediately emptied It is a fine resource for the* European politics and American democracy, till the cap- 
idle men, and I like to see tttem perched on casks nnd tain came to take me, first to the bows, to see the full 
chests absorbed in their books We cannot succeed in sails swilling against the star-lK sky, and then to the 
making acquaintance with these people Perhaps they stern, to sec how bright a train of light we left behind us, 
have found out that mtr end of the ship is squally as wc dashed through at the rate of feu knots an hour 

Yesterday the captain shouted, fin the first time. Professor Ely gave ns a little history ot the improve- 
“ Splice the mam-brace” (Give out grog) Mrs Ely ments m astronomy and navigation, the elements of 
and I had previously done it in a small private way, these sciences being furnished bv observation in the 
without having so earned the comfort The captain is bright regions of the East to the foggy and scientific 
now heard gHmg orders to kill the finest pig to-mght West. When these improvements are carried back to 

I think I shall ask him to shave and soap its tail first, the star-lit east, what may nnt the science become ? 

and set the passpngers to catch it It might unite them The captain brought me to-day a hook, about the 
in a common object, and restore good-humour. The sire of the palm of my hand, that I might look at a 
cow was not milked on our two roughest days, at which short poem,-—rather pretty He was very mysterious • 
the eomplainers profess to be very angry, and threaten the book was not published, was written by some one 
to report the captain for it. If I were he, I would set on board We all guessed Mr Bruce. But no, every- 
them to try what milking cows in a rolling sea is like, body had been told in a whisper, before two hours were 
Miss Saunders’s geranium pines, and will be as yellow over, that it was by Mr Kitton, the artist and poet, 
as the mast before we land. Mr Kitton was a poor sick gentleman, who had been 

The captain told me this evening, what he docs not in his berth ever since we sailed, and who now a begaq 
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to ereqjT out into the sunshine. Dr. Sharp attended 
him professionally, and he had a friend to nurse him 
We saw nothing of him except when he sat on deck in 
the middle of the day He looked wretchedly, but I 
believe his complaints -were not alarming, 

Mrs Happen treated the captain cruelly to day He 
looks grave, though he owns he ought not to mind her. 
The Bhip we saw on Thursday kept dallying about us 
lor three days, and would not speak when hailed I 
wished Mrs Happen could have been put on board oi 
her, they would suit exactly 

There is one thing interesting about the Miss 
O Briens. They are very attentive and affectionate to 
their mother; which, considering how she sometimes 
treats them, speAks well for their tempers She may 
well pronounce them “ very steady girls ’’ But their 
conversation is of that kind which, however often one 
may hear it, one can scarcely credit on recollection I 
set down one specimen, as a fair example l)r Sharp 
was called yesterday to one of the crew who was ill 
As he returned, lookiug rather thoughtful, Mr Mann 
observed to the O’Brien fgnulv that the doctor was 
quite a man of consequence to day Thereupon en¬ 
sued,-— 

1*/ Miss 0. —“ La 1 Doctor, how consequential you 
look 

2 nd Mist 0 —“ Well' Doctor, how consequential 
you look *'* , 

Mrs 0.--“ Why, the Doctor does look consequential 
indeed 

1*/ Miss O. (to Mr Mann) —“La 1 Sir, how conse¬ 
quential the Doctor does look 

2nd Mm O —■“ Now doesn’t the Doctor look quite 
consequential —And so on, for above ten minutes 
The captain has just been unpacking a hundred 
towels; a goodly sight forethose who rehearse drown¬ 
ing every morning (m salt water), as I do I am 
certain that no practice is so beneficial to health at sea 
as plenty of bathing, with friction afterwards A large 
foot-bath, or small tub, may easily be procured, and 
the steward will draw up a bucket nr two of sea-water 
every morning. A sea-furmg friend told me this before 
I sailed, and I have often been thankful for the advice 
Our cargo is partly turpentine The vessel leaks, 
and so do the turpentine casks, and what comes up 
by the pumps is so nauseous'as to cause much complaint 
among the pa«sengers There was no time at New 
York to get the copper bottom mended, and the crew 
are hard worked with the pumping The captain says 
if the leak increases, he shall employ the steerage pas¬ 
sengers at the pumps Mi Browning shows me the 
chnrt We are rather more than half way He con¬ 
siders n two-thirds, as the best is all to come “ All 
down hill now," he says. 

[ To be continued ] 


ADAPTIVE POWERS OF NATURE 

(F»6m 1 Hast rat we Notes to • Paley’s Nu/w at Theology! by Lord 
Brougham and Sir Charles Bell) 

Wherever a seed can lodge we find vegetables growing, 
and wherever we find digestible matter there arc animals 
to live upon it; and the kind of food determines the 
organization of the creature, not resulting from it, but 
provided for it. The class of ruminants feed on the 
coarser herbage where the vegetable is in ubundnnce, 
but the actual nutritious matter is small in quantity 
compared with the mass. There is therefore an obvious 
necessity for a more complex apparatus to extract tbe 
smaller proportion of matter capable of being animahzed 
hence the maceration of the first stomach, hence the 
regurgitation and rumination, and the reception into the 
second and third stomach, in preparation for the proper 
digestion in the last. When the mass is digested, the 


nutritious part is still small in proportion to the whole; 
and to permit that smaller portion of aliment to be 
absorbed and carried into the system, the intestinal 
canal must be long and complex, offering resistance to 
the rapid descent of the food, and giving it lodgment 
and thus there is always a correspondence between the 
complication of the stomach and the length of tbe 
intestines, and between both and the nature of the food. 

It is further very remarkable, that when animals of the 
same species live m different climates, where there is 
more or less abundance of vegetable food, there is an 
adaptation of their digestive organs. Where it is 
abundant, the configuration of the intestines which is 
intended to delay its descent is less complex Where 
the food is moie scarce, the intestine is longer, and the^~ 
valvular obstruction greater This has been observed 
by Sir E Home, in comparing tbe cassowary of Java 
with the cassowary of New South Wales, and the Ame¬ 
rican ostrich With the same bird inhabiting the deserts 
of Africa. The same comparison has been made be¬ 
tween the Leicestershire sheep and the mountain sheep 
of Scotland 

We have said that it is the object to support animal 
life, and to give the enjoyment of existence, and that 
wherever the means are afforded of converting a mate¬ 
rial under the processes of digestion and assimilation, 
there animals will be found with an apparatus ot di¬ 
gestion adapted to the food Nothing certainly can be 
more curious than the vicarious action of the stomach 
and mouth We see, for example, that where the bill 
precludes mastication in the mouth, it is performed in 
the stomach; and then muscles are found in the sto¬ 
mach as powerful as those of the jaws and teeth , and 
as to the teeth, or what is equivalent to them, we may 
say that they are continually renewed In fact, no me¬ 
chanical structure of jaws and teeth could answer the 
purposes of nature here no iimon of bone and enamel 
m the tooth could have withstood tbe attrition of the 
giizard, and one of the most beautiful and interesting^, 
appliances of nature is the substitution, through the' 
instinct of the animal, of small stones of hard texture, 
generally consisting of silex, introduced within the 
grasp and action of this organ It is a further proof 
that the mastication, if we may use the teun, is moie 
perfect in the gizzard than where there is the most 
complex structure ot teeth, and therefore that it is the 
means of extracting the greater quantity of nutritious 
matter. Accordingly, there are gwziuds in m#st classes 
of animals They ore not .only found in birds, but in 
reptiles. The sea-turtle has what is termed a muscular 
stomach Among fishes the mullet and the gillaroo 
trout have muscular stomachs The cuttle-fish, the 
nautilus, and even the earth-worm, have a ciop and 
.gizzard, and insects, according as (hey live on a leuf 
or suck the blood, have, the same difference in the 
internal arrangement of the structure for assimilation 
as that which distinguishes the ox from the lion 

Territorial Distribution of the Population of France .— 
The population of the twenty maritime departments is 
9,786,828, of the fourteen frontier departments, 4,669,620, 
and of the fifty-two inland departments, 18,141,769 The 
average population to each square league in the maritime' * 
departments is 1458—namely, in the departments on the 
British Channel, 2183, m those on the Atlantic Ocean, 
1500; on the Gulf of Gascony, 1013, and on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, 1028 The average population per square league 
m the frontier departments is 1188—namely, m those ad¬ 
joining to Belgium, 1208, Germany, 2187, Switzerland, 
1118, Italy, 878; and Spain, 1183. In the inland depart¬ 
ments there are 1127 inhabitants to a square league, and 
for the whole of France, 1919. 
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thdugh for the ipost part, are by no mean* exclusively profit. An inn upon the canal is no less Mtattve, as 
confined to the male set. It is no uncommon sight for nearly every ariicle of consumption is of their own 
a woman to be driving a fish-cart, or goading on before growing Th*ir brewery pot only supplfe^thdt own 
her a patient ass laden with fish towards the market, wants hut also the demands of the WoJ»» to the 
Indeed, the wives' end daughters ot the fishermen towh and that on the cabal, which It a»h furnishes 
generally, from the active part which they are abchw with, brandy They haye MkeWse ft rirty’SwJtorrehgfcd 
turned to take in the fisheries, undergo many arid severe grinding-milt, with ft double set $?’jflwrtfo A brlck- 

-t hardships. They are in the habit frequently of travel- layer, who is attached to the C0iti|»W|Winfe the draw- 
ling; to a distance of from twelve to fijuntea miles from irtgs for it from a null at a contjukwl# jBxftpnce % and 
their homes fn quest of bait for their nets, with which has designed and executed the ijhof* •fThe arrange- 
they return heavily laden. In gathering muscles from merits with so much akill, ttari’ «w Wfesi* prociss 
the bed qf a riveri they have frequently to stand for a requires the car* only of one map, anjl s to. 'io it 
period of two or fort* hours at one tirtq above the are attached two oanlmg-ijiacjiin.e^ #iM-aW|« bawmg- 
knees in water. Still they exhibit a cheerfulness of mill. to the town is « store cpntatoMftrthrtshmg-ina- 
dmposition which it is really a pleasure to witness ’ chine, oil, cqrn, and other mills, Tn« former threshes 
The houses of the fishermen are, for the most part, daily 200 bushels of wheat, and 300 of oats hy means 
rude and inconvenient They seldom occupy more of a single water-wheel They have likewise, besides 
than one single apartment, and that too of compare- various other machines, one % shearing ctom foatM* 
lively small dimensions for which they pay a rental for stockings, linens, &c.; the latter managed by fpup 
mrnerally offrqm'30*. tq 40* per annum; and info this women. , , \ . - i’ •' 

stoaH apartmetit ft family of five or wx children, besides The apmmng of the linen-yarn forijishes emptoy- 
their parents, ate frequently crowded. It is, moreover, »n*nt during the winter for tlie,«ged women and ypmig 
used indifferently for the purposes of conking and eating children: being very fiqe, it li in mpeh repute, and 
of weak, sleeping,' and making, batting, and repairing sells in the shops fur on* dollar (pearly S») a pound, 
thelf nets. Tbe floor is usually of brick or stone, and A, little further on is the bake-buuse, where excellent 
Bometimes, though rarely, composed of the cold bare white br*ad is made fey.two .'VWen, end near it are 
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table in the German style, and pianofortes. These sandy deserts, such as those of Egypt, Syria, Tartary, 
latter are met with in several other houses, and the &c., the surface of which is not only loose and yielding, 
community pass several hours every Sunday at a little but often hot beneath the rays of the burning sun We 
musical entertainment, where they sing hymns, &c. mention these facts the more particularly because the 
The capital of the colony is estimated at 137,400 htndrfeet of the jerboas are peculiarly adapted for such 
dollars, about 34,300/, which is altogether clear profit, localities. The toes, three or five in number (to this 
for the settlers had not a single shilling of their own point we shall again advert), are spreading, at least 
when they first embarked in this association. Their such is the case with three, and are moreover well 
constitution is as follows .—The chief management of furnished with tufts of stiff hairs beneath, by means of 
the colony, the keeping of the accounts, correspondence, which hot only is the skin defended but great security 
uud direction of Divine Service, have been unanimously given to the footing on a loose surface, of which, as it 
entrusted to their leader, M. B&umler, who had ac- were, the tufts of hair lay hold, at the same time that* 
quued the confidence of the whole community while they increase the actual spread of the foot, as does the 
they were living in Germany. He is assisted by three clastic pad beneath the toes of thp camel, 
directors, who bi% chosen for three years, but one of The fore-paws of the jerboas are ,divided into five*) 
whom is obliged to resign every year The election 11 minute 'toes, but the number of toes on the hinder feet 
by ballot, in which every person of the age of twenty- vary, and it is on this difference, in conjunction with 
one has the right of participating. Each director has slight osteolpgicul points of variation, that Frederick 
his own department of agricultural, domestic, and Cuvier has recently founded certain divisions or genera 
administrative economy; they meet every night at the in the group, to which the term Dipus had formerly 
house of their leader, consult upon matters affecting the been extended In the'true jerboas, to which the title 
vvcltare of the community, and determine the labours ol Dipus is now restricted, the toeB are only three, and 
the following day. On 4he following morning, such aie articulated, as in birds, to a single metatarsal bone, 
peisons as have no stated employment assemble upon instead of each toe having Us own separate metatarsal 
u given signal before the house of BUumlcr, and each bone, ns m the hare, rabbit, rat, &c In the allac- 
ot the directors chooses the person whom he considers tagas (Gen Allactago, F Cuv ) the toes are five— 
best qualified for his particular business. The directors three principal toes, and a rudimentary one on each 

are, however, obliged to take a personal share in the side, above the others. The three principal toes are 

most difficult part of their labours, and to excite then united to a single metatarsal bone, but the two rudi- 
workmen by their example. meritary toes have each their own minute metatarsal 

With this abundance of food and other necessaries, it bone “ We know,” observes M Cuvier, “ that tile 
may be truly said that a person may live free from all three principal toes of the allaclagas, as well as the 

care in Zoar Every child too, from the ages of three three only toes of the jerboas, are articulated to a single 

or four, is sent to the general public school, which is metatarsal bone, and that the two rudimentary toes of 
superintended by three females The children are in- the first genus have each their metatarsal bone, whence 
siructed in easy labours sditable to their age, the girls, it results that the penuHunute segment of the foot is 
for instance, in spinning, and the boys rn plaiting straw, composed of three bones in tigs allactagai, and of one 
so that each has u fixed task, at the termination of which only m the jerboas The incisors of the allactagas are 
they are turned into the play-ground simple, whilst those in the upper jaw of the jerboas ate 

__ divided longitudinally by a furrow. The molars of the 

latter genus are complicated in form, and but little 
THE JERBOA. resemble those ot the foimci They ate four m num- 

“ ber in the upper jaw and thiee in the lower, but the 

This beautiful and singular little rodent known as the first in the upper is a small rudimentary tooth, which 
jerboa belongs to n numerous group, which has re- probably disappears in aged individuals*." 
ceived the generic appellation of Dtpus, from the Greek Allied to the jerboas and allnctagas is a group dis- 
words Aif ITouf, m allusion to their appearing as if tmguished b) Deamureat under the name of GerbtUus, 
furnished only with posterior limbs, the tore-limbs but in these animals the toes are file m number, each 
being so small aud delicate ns almost to escape notice having its own metatarsal bone One of these animals, 
The striking characteristic, indeed, of the species com- the Egjptian gerbille (Grrbillai Mgyptiui, Desm — 
posing this group, consists in the extraordinary de- Gerb. Pyramidum, Geoffr), is a most elegant little 
velopment of the posterior extremities, on which, os on creature, about the size of a mouse, with hind-legs as 
slender stilts, tile body seems to be elevated lit con- long as its body its colour is pale fawn above, pure 
junction with this structure, their puce consists of a t white below, and Us long tail is brown and tufted at 
senes of bounds or leaps, performed with extreme the tip. This species livej in burrows in the environs 
rapidity, so as to render them a match for the swiftest of Memphis, and the Pyramids of Egypt, and sports 
dog in the chace They seem to elude pursuit almost amidst monuments of ancient grandeur, fallen temples, 
hy a sort of Bight, so rapid are all their movements, and the rums of a “world gone by.” + 

uud to such a distance do they spring When at rest, Besides this, seven other species of gerbille (m all 
they are supported exclusively on the hind-legs, the tail eight) are enumerated by M. Cuvier. It is with the 
acting as a balance to the body leaning obliquely true jerboas, however, that wc are more immediately 
forwards. In making each successive leap, they spring concerned, of which the Dipui Gerboa, Gmel {Mm 
from the hind-toes and atight on the fore-teet, elevating Sagilta, Linn ), given in the cut, is the represeuta- 
themselvea with such celerity as to deceive the eye, for live. The chaiactcrs of the jerboas, besides those 
it appears as if they constantly maintained throughout exhibited by the feet, and to which we have adverted, 
their flight an obliquely upright attitude The length are as follow-The head is large, and somewhat like 
and. vigour of the hinder limbs render this mode of that of a ruhbit ip miniature, but the muzzle is shorter 
progression not onlj prompt and rapid, but easy and and more obtuse, the eyes are large, full, and dark, 
natural. To proceed by any other would iutfeed be the ears are large, spreading, and open, Indicating the 
impossible; for the anterior limbs are even smaller, in sense of hearing to be extremely acute: in corrphora- 
propoftion, than they ure in the kangaroo, or in the tion it may be observed, that the tympanic bone is 
leaping-bere of the Cape (Helamye Capetuu ), or indeed enormously developed, for more so than in the nllac- 
in any other animal approaching them in genera) efin- lagan; the whiskers are long and Sill; the tail is 
formation. The localities frequented by the jerboas are * Bee«Proceedings of fefegiM Society/1836, p. 141. 
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thfii^ 1 disposition is gentle, nevertheless they are capable 
of being familiarized only to a certain point. They dig 
buriows like rabbits, and m fur has time, they there 
lay up a magazine of herbs at the end of summer, and, 
in the colder countries, there pass the winter ” 

We have reason, however, to believe that the jerboa 
peculiar to Egypt and Syria does not hibernate, what¬ 
ever allied species m Tartary may do, wheie it is not 
imptobable thut the winter is passed by them m a state 
of torpidity Edwards, in hh * Gleanings,' gives a very 
good figure (pi 819) of the common jerboa, or gerbua, 
as lie writes it, from g living specimen which came 
under his, notice “It »eeins to be,” he says, “a very 
hat inless mature, and feeds much in the same manner 
that rabbits and hates do, eating corn and herbs of 
many soils. It is inoie shy and keeps closet to its 
hutch in the day-time than m the dusk of evening, 
when it ventures forth, and hops more familiarly and 
with less feat about the room where it is kept, which 
inclines me to believe it is naturally a nocturnal animal ” 
Pliny, in the eighth book, speaks of the icrboas under 
the lei in of Egyptian mice, and describes (hem m few 
winds, us residing in bunows, going along on two feet, 
the fore-fqet being used as hands But he enters into 
no details as to their habits and manner:, The jerboa 
was, howcvei, well known to the anuents under the 
name of the tivo-fooled mouse, and its figure is im¬ 
pressed on some coins of Cyrene, where it is still very 
common 

In sue, the common jeiboa equals a rat, being some¬ 
what inure than six inches in the length of the head 
and body to the root of the tail, that of the tail being 
about eight inches The general colour is pale tawny - 
blown above, white below , the ciupper is crossed by a 
white semtluuai band, or crescent, extending on each 
side from beneath the root of the tad , the tail is tutted 
at its extremity, and is tipped with white, preceded by a 
band oi black The thumb is small, and lurmshed 
with a blunt nail, those of the fingets are curved, 
shatp, and well adapted for digging This species is 
figuied in Lichtenstein's woik, up hi the specific title 
of Dipus Mgyptm, Hein pi and !• uenb. 


A MONTH AT SEA. 

[Continued from £.o ] 

Aua. 17th Going on most prosperously We have 
never slackened on our course since 1 made my last entry 
lviud-licarted Murgaict came to my bed-side early this 
mottling, to tell mo that at four o’clock vve weie going 
twelve knots, right on our coutse If we hold on till 
noon, we are pretty sure of being carried straight in by 
this blessed wind All arc well, and m bettci temper, 
unless it be Mis Happen, Yesteidny, while all was 
bright uud gleesomc, bite was “ low ” She did not 
know that we should etefVuiive ’ Betting ia the order 
of the day with the idle young men As the weather 
is not wet, and they cannot therefore bet upon the rain¬ 
drops running down the cabin windows, they are obliged 
to find or make other subjects for bets Yesterday at 
■liuncr they betted about whethei they could roll up 
bits of bread so tight os not to break when thrown 
down on deck 1 Also whether they could swallow a 
pill of bread so rolled up, the sate of the end of the 
thumb. They were so unpatient that they could not 
wait till the cloth was removed, but missed their dessert 
for the sake <it this thumbed bread They bet at cards, 
uud on* oi them declared he had lost sixteen dollars,— 
If. After having tall ul very loud over their cards, till 
just midnight, lust night Di Sliaip got his flute, and 
played execrably, till lequested t.> hi quiet till morning. 
It did not occur «« him that he was disturbing anybody 
The,captain is very grave, while all looks so pros¬ 
perous His sister suyb, vv ith tears, that “ it is a hard 


voyage to him {’’"but Ve tell her it will ndt matter'a 
month hence, when his hnamiable passengers will have 
dispersed to the four winds He discovered yesterday 
that the stewards have been leaving the ice-house door 
open, so that the icc is nearly all gone, and he tears he 
shall lose some of his best joints of beef. Upon this he 
good-humouredly said, “ Sea-Captains are not intended 
to be good-tempered. It should not be looked for 
At the top of a heap of little vexations, comes a gale; 
and then they should not be expected not to shout pretty 
sharply to their crews” We do not believe he ever 
docs He showed good manners \esterday to a ship 
that we haded III the early morning, when the fog 
drew up, there was an ethertal vision of a ship on out - 
horizon We overtook her just at neon (We overtake ' 

every thing ) She looked sobeautiftd all the mottling, 
that we did nothing but watch her As vve approached 
we went to legwurd, the captatn explaining, in answei 
to our questions, that it is worth losing a little time to 
be civil. She was the St Vincent of Bristol, thirty- 
three days from Jamaica I pitied the poor ladies on 
boaid, of whom we saw many on dick The captains 
each asked the other to report him, in case ot arriving 
first Our joung men laughed at the idea of our being 
reported by a ship thirty-three days fiom Jamuicu, 
but our captain looked grave, and said it would be pre¬ 
sumptuous to make sure of out having no accident, and 
uncivil to assure the St. Vincent that she could not, by 
possibility, be of any service to us She could have 
spared us some limes j but it would have used up too 
much time to send a boat foi them, so we dashed on, 
and she was out of sight westwards bifoie the utlei- 
noan I never saw a gicatei piuss of sail than she 
carried , but hei bows were like a breakivatei, so square 
and clumsy. 

In the afternoon I read ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
and watched a 4ioal ot porpoisVs They are welcome 
visiters in any weather, but they seem particularly 
lively m a rough sea, chasing one anothei, and shooting A 
thiough the midst ot a using billow They me some¬ 
times caught end killed, to be eaten, more as a cunosity 
than a delicacy I am told that the uicat nsembk's 
coarse and tough beet The mate* vvuuuded one to-day , 
and its companions uowded on it to cat it up botne 
.Tuques on board asked me if this was not the way of 
the world, to which I indignantly answered, No ' 

18th Still dashing on. Mr Biowuing expects wc 
shall get in on Tuesday of next week ine captain says, 
Thursday or Friday. I listen to neither, knowing how 
little such calculations are to be depended upon 

21st, Sunday. We have been rolling about so that 
it has been impossible to write We have had a fine 
run lor eight days now. Yesterday’s observation gave 
220 miles for the twenty-four hours. The captain says, 
we are pretty sure of running stiaight up to Liveipool 
By to-morrow morning, we may see land 1 dreamed 
last night that I saw it first,—a lovely Irish hill It 
is almost too cold now to be on deck, with any amount 
ot cloakage a sign of being near land. The juke, 
since we passed the half-way, has beeu to annoy me by 
ascribing all evil* whatever to the foggy English cli¬ 
mate Mr Browning began, the captain carrnes it r 
oil, and, the ingenuity with which they keep it up is 
surpnsmg Something of the sort diops from thd cap¬ 
tain's lips, like a grave passing observation, many limes 
a day I shall have no respite now, for every one wilt 
be too cotd till w* land. 

We had a prodigious rttn last night While we Were 
at oui lubber, the news spread (us news does on board 
ship) that the captain was on deck, taking m sail, 
uidenug lu the dead-lights (the shutters which block 
up the cabm-windows in the stern), a»d “ expecting a 
blow' Under the idea that U wax raining, l was, ter 
once, about to retire to my room without running up ou 
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deak; but the captain came for me, thinking I should 
like to see what was doing: and indeed he wag right. 
Though he had taken in the studding-sails, mainsail, 
and royals, we were flying through at the rate of twelve 
knots The clouds were blown down the eastern Bky,— 
anti the stars so Bright, they looked as if they were 
coming down But below 11 s, what a sight' The daz- 
zliug spray was dashed half a mile off, in a level sur¬ 
face which looked like a white marble floor, gemmed 
with stars. The captain saja, people talk of the mo¬ 
notony of the sea; but the (and is to him monotonous 
m comparison with the variety in which he revels in his 
niglit.-watches It is evidently a perpetual excitement 
and delight to him But, truly, the contrast between 
(the deck and the cabin is wonderful When I came 
down at midnight, I thought it possible that some of 
the ladies might be alarmed, and I therefore told Mar- 
gari t, in a voice loud enough to be heard by any who 
might be trembling m their berths, that the captain said 
it would be a fine night, and that the stars were already 
bright. Half an hour after, when I was asleep. Miss 
Saunders came down, and the following took place — 

A trembling voice from somewhere cried, “ Miss 
Saunders 1 Miss Saunders! ” 

Miss Saunders peers into all the ladies' rooms, and 
finds it is Mrs O’Brien who calls 
Mrs 0 “ Miss Saunders, is the storm very bad ?— 
is theie much danger?” 

Miss S “There is no storm, ma’am 1 only a brisk, 
fair wind I heard nothing of any danger ” 

When Miss S.iuinleis is falling asleep, she is loused 
bv anothu call She puts on a cloak, and goes to 
Mrs O’Bnen’s room 

Mis 0, “ O, Miss Saunders ! haven't we shipped a 
sea’” 

Miss S looks round the cabin. “ No, ma'am . I do 
not see any sea ” • 1 

Before she is quite asleep, she hears Miss Lammc’s 
i voice from the sola, to which the captain lias kindly 
lashed chairs, to prevent her falling off, as she persists 
in sleeping there, though retaining her berth. 

Miss Lamine “ O, Mrs Happen' Mrs Happen'" 
Mis 11 “ Well' what do you want?” 

Miss L “ We are sinking, ma’um I feel the ship 
sinking' ’ 

Misb Saunders wakes lip to assure the ladies that the 
ship is on the surface Mrs Happen grumbles at her 
hrst sleefi being broken She slept no more, and of 
eouise is out ol humour with the whole universe to-day 
Nothing is on her lips but that Miss Lamine broke her 
first and only sleep 

I have had a talk, piodigimis for its breadth, length, 
depth, and earnestness, vvuh Mr Browning, about the 
duty ot republicans exercising the suftrogc , brought on* 
by his saying that he had never voted but once 111 his 
life I believe we said an octavo volume between us, 
—I hope to some purpose. He is a good man, with a 
warm simple heart, a full sense of what lie owes to his 
excellent wife, and a head which only wants to be put 
a little in order. He is full of knowledge, and fond ot 
thinking • 

^ Mrs O’Brien has, we suppose, kept her temper in 
check as long as she can, tor now it is coming out 
worse,than Mrs. Happen's, if that be possible At 
dinner, the other day, she began to scold her daughters, 
in the presence of passengers and servants but the 
captain warded it off by saying that he would not have 
the young ladies found fault with, for that I had been 
telling him that I thought them very attentive, affec¬ 
tionate daughters. She looked gratified and compla¬ 
cent, but uot for long. In the evening, she com- 
' plained to Mrs Ely, who was on the sofa, very unwell, 
of her own sensibilities; and confessed she felt very 
hysterical This confession from her lips is always u 
a signal for the cabin being cleared, every one dread¬ 


ing a scene. It was so now; and there were no hys¬ 
terics This morning, however, the sensibilities thus 
repressed have broken out; and a most unsanctified 
scene has disgraced our Sunday The lady was cold in 
the night Margaret was sorry would hare been 
happy to supply her with as many blankets as she 
pleased, if she bad but asked for them. The lady 
would perish rather than ask Margaret for anything. 
She would have no breakfast Margaret entreated 
the daughters implored, with many tears The Indy 
compelled them to go to the breakfast-table with their 
swollen eyes, but no breakfust would she have Mai- 
garet, in the kindness of her heart, prepared a delicate 
breakfast,—strong tea, hot buttered roll and flieed 
tongue The woman aetuidly threw th% breakfast at the 
girl's head' Margaret was fluttered, and smd she did 
not know whether to laugh or cry. I advised hn to do 
neither, if she could Help it At breakfast, the taptun, 
knowing nothing of this scene, called —“ Murgurot, why 
don't you carry Mrs O Brren some breakfast ’ 1 “I did, 
sir,’’ replied the girl in a whisper, “ami she hove the 
bread at me ” “Oho*” said the captain. Presently, 
he strode down the room, and into (he ladies’ cabin, 
both doors ot which he shut He soon came ioith, 
looking his gravest The lady was wry “ hyBleiicid" 
all day Every heart ached for her weeping daughieis 

We have been asking Mr Browning to propose the 
captain's health, with an expression ot thanks and friend¬ 
ship on the part of the passengers, the day before we 
land This is the usual pinttiee, we believe, when the 
captain has done his duly. Mr Browning henrtily 
consents, saying that it is onlv the captain’s tempri 
which lias kept uny order at all We hope that Mis 
Happen may be so overawed as not to dare to move an 
amendment. 

Afternoon Mr Browning says he fears we must 
give the matter up The young men have been abusing 
the captain so grossly over their whips,— particularly tor 
not having the cow milked these twodavs, and lor letting 
Mr Tracy have a room to himself, that something dis¬ 
agreeable would certainly arise out of any attempt to 
gratify our good friend Our acknowledgments must 
lie made individually Mr Bruce drew up n very good 
letter of thanks, botany formal proceeding from winch 
one-third of the passengers would probably choose to 
exclude themselves, would give the enptalu as much 
para 111 one way as pleasure in another. 

We took our seals at the bottom of the table at the 
outset, to avoid any (ontrnlion about precedence It is 
well vve did, for tlie nipt.on's immediate presence is 
reiplned to keep the conversation from being really 
offensive it's being very silly, even the captain cannot 
pieveut Here i B a specimen or two 

Mr Mann. “Mr A has so many bales of cotton 
for sale tins year " 

Mr Larkin “ I am sure l Itfve not got that num¬ 
ber ol bates of cotton ” 

Di Sharp “ No , because you are a bale of cotton 
Yourself ” (.Roars of lav frith r ) 

Ih Sharp. “ Somebody always says to me at tea 
time, ‘Sir, will you have black tea or green tea’—l 
expect somebody will say to me some day, ‘ Sir, will 
you havered lea or yellow lea?’ ’’ (Roars of laughter ) 

Since I came on board, I seein to huve gained a new 
sense of the value of knowledge, of an active, rea¬ 
sonable mind, as well as of a disciplined and benevolent 
temper Notwithstanding the occasional mirth of these 
people,.and then ostentatious parly merriment, I think 
I never saw persons so unhappy No suffering from 
poverty or sickness ever struck me so mournfully as the 
misery of these ship-mates, from vacuity of mind; from 
selfishness, with all its little affectations, fiom jealousy, 
with its Intolerable torments -How they get on in their 
homes 1 have no means of knowing, but the cbntruit, 
at sea between them and such of their fellow-passengers 
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as me peaceable, active, employed, and mutually accom¬ 
modating is one of the most striking and instructive 
spectacles I ever witnessed The mischief has not slop¬ 
ped with their immediate suffering from ennui and ill- 
humour some have been led to plot crime, which it is 
no merit of their own that they do not execute I can¬ 
not enter here upon this part of their disgusting history 
suffice it that the cnptam'a vigilance and authority are 
too strong for them. 

1 he wind blew us on gloriously all day; and there 
was every expectation at bed-time that we might see 
land at daybreak. In the evening, we sketched out 
European tours, by the map, for such of our party as 
were going to travel, and we were all in fine spirits 
The young meri'at the upper end of the table had un 
argument as to whether Sunday was over, so that they 
might get to raids. They appealed to Miss Lamme 
whether Sunday was not over when the sun set She 
decided in the negative; so Dr Sharp began doling 
forth a Report of a Charity, in the most melancholy 
voice imaginable, and the whole coterie moved off very 
early to bed. s 

22nd. The young men are making up for last evening's 
abstinence. They are busy at tardH, almost before break¬ 
fast is cleared away. What can they suppose religion is ? 

I have seen some Irish earth On sounding, we find 
(10 fathoms ; and some sand came up on the leud Mr 
Browning thinks it not so clean and neat as American 
snnd A calm fell at five o’clotk; and we arc moving 
very slowly. There is fog at a distance, but we have 
seen a faint, brief line of coast I do hope the sun will 
tome out, and the wind freshen at noon Meantime, 
the sea has lost its deep blue beauty, and we have not 
.iirived at the beauty of the land, so l think it an 
excellent time for writing 

You should see how faded and even rotten our dresses 
look, from lieud to foot To-morrow or Wednesday we 
hope to have the pleasure of dressing so ns not to be 
ashamed of ourselves and one another But it is a 
piece of extravagance, which none but silly people are 
guilty of, to dress well at sea, where the incessant dump 
and salt rum all fabrics and all colours Silks hide , 
cottons cannot be washed ; stuffs shrink and cur) Dark 
prtnts perhaps look neat the longest. Mrs Ely’s drawn 
bonnet, of gingham, looks the handsomest aiticle of 
dress now on board, unless it be Miss Taylor’s neat 
black-print gown. 

23rd. The rest of yesterday was very interesting. 
On going up, before noon, I found Ringan Head visible 
atfoity-five miles off, and three other points of high 
land. At one, a favorable breeze sprung up, and lasted 
till evening, when it died away. We drew nearer and 
nearer to land, till we were within twelve miles This 
was off the Point of Kinsale, where we were when the 
calm fell The captain called me up after dinner, to 
show me where the AJMon was lost, the packet com¬ 
manded by Captain Williams, which was lost, with all 
the crew and passengers but two or three, I think, some 
ten or twelve years ago I could see the spot distinctly, 
a bay between two high points of land The captain 
ran into this bay In thick weather, and was unable to 
get out ogam. If the Albion hod struck a few rods 
fuither on, she would have gone on a sloping sand- 
hench, and the passengers might have got out, almost 
* ithnut wetting their feet. As it was, she struck against 
a perpendicular wall of rock. 

The captam stayed talking with me all the afternoon, 
and we watched tor the kmdhag of the light oil the 
high Ponit of Klnsnle, 400 feet above the sea. It 
looked so beautiful and so friendly that we could 
attend to nothing else The last light I saw was the 
Port Gratiot light, on the wild evening when I left 
lake Huron in a thunder-storm Hnw familiar did the 
KtnsaTe light look m comparison ' The captain's heart 
was quite opened by it, “I shall stand here,” he had 
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declared, “ till I see that fight. It is of no cortsequlnhe 
to me; 1 know where I am, and how to steer,.but ft is 
pleasant to me to see those fights They ought to have 
kindled it by this time, I wonder we don’t see it There' 
there it is 1 You can’t see it well yet. It will be deep 
red presently So many pleasant 'thoughts' belong to 
Mich a light—so many lives saved—so many feelings 
made comfortable 1 ” I felt it like the first welcome 
home. The dim outline of land in the morning was 
plensant but mute * here were human hands at work 
for us It was, to all intents and purposes, a signal; 
and I could not turn my eyes from it 
We saw, this afternoon, a fishing-boat with its dark 
brown sails Through the glass, I discerned two men 
in her, and cried out that I had seen two Irishmen^ 
Everybody laughed at me. To he sure, we hhve more 
than that on board; and you may meet 100 per hour m 
New York; but that is not like seeing them in their 
own boat,fishing in their earn sea. Sail hovered about 
us all day Mrs. O’Brien is bnsy in the cabin among 
her bandboxes, quilling and trimming 1 shall not 
take out any of my landrclothes yet, to get mildewed, 
when we may still be some time in reaching port. I 
am afraid of growing restless if I prepare for shore too 
soon One would shun the heart-sickness of hope 
delayed when one can Pouring ram to-night, so we 
Mt down to our rubber as if we had not seen land 
This is chiefly (as it has been throughout) for Mr Ely’s 
sake. He is very poorly, and reads quite enough by 
daylight. He seems to enjoy his rubber in the evening 

[To continued ] 


Manilla, — The Qrazion —A Prussian naturalist, alio 
has lately returned fiom exploring the New Wmld, men¬ 
tions the prevalence of a singuku religious pinctiio-m that 
uarter, in a letter to a fneml at Berlin “In Manilla, too, 
found moie e< c lesiustics than, soldiers When the bell 
‘rings to pi avers at sunset, a silence as if one goneial stioke 
of palsy had smitten human kind, instantly ensues • every¬ 
one uncovers his head, and in the intciior ol the counti c, l 
the Taguls fall upon their knees, turn their faces towards 
their places of worship, and raising their voices poui out 
their souls in pinyci to the Divinity This done, they jump 
up, and each wishes his neighbour good-night in Ins own 
chulect If they have a stranger guest undci then loot 
(and they always place their best apartment at his dupo-al), 
they pay him a visit and, kneeling down, wish him a hearty 
gooil-mght When quartered on tho haciendas (or hums) 
of the richer class of Spaniards, I have seen an almost in¬ 
numerable throng of servants and labourers run towaids 
their master, and kne&lmg down, kiss his lmnds, simul¬ 
taneously maculating, “ Buenas noches, Senora!" This is 
their invariable practice, and they are expected to adhere 
rigidly to it There is something very reverential m (he 
Universal deference paid to She “Orazion" among the 
people of Spanish descent. Not only amidst the tumul¬ 
tuous scenes of common hfe, and in places of the greatest 
public resort, in every town in South America, but at the 
back of the Cordilleras, Where the human race inhabit 
regions for above the elevation of the clouds under our own 
sky, beneath the burning aan of the Brazils, no less than 
among the remote islands of the Chinese seas, we have 
never failed to be overtaken, if I may be allowed the ex¬ 
pression, by the “ Oration Bell ” At every corner you* ear 
is sainted with cries of " Orazion.’ Orazion!" Men stand 
suddenly still, as if nailed to the spot, and no sound but * 
that of the melodious bell from somo distant steeple break* 
the instantaneous stlenre. On one occasion we sew two 
Spaniards far a length of time interchanging all aorjs of 
civilities: and as we passed them, heard tkemrepeating 
over and over again, “Dtgame usttd l Bigame uttffll' 
(“Tell roe, good Sir! Bray teH me!") Dpim .iaqtwjng 
into the sftuso of this strange game at words, 1 was in¬ 
formed that it arose out of the polite reluctance which each 
of them felt to wish his friend good-night!” 


Hu 0 £m of Mu Soon* (Ot flu Diffmren of Uwfol Kowl-ilyo it at 
W Unjoin , Ion Kiddi 
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To a certain extent we may sny of London, that to open a place of worship, it is done. Religious in- 
there are dwelling in it “devout men out of every struction is administered in many accents and lan- 
nation under heaven” These all worship the Deity guages; and if the stranger only knew where to turn 
after their own belief and manner; and wherever himself, it would be hard indeed if, out of the 500 places 
anv particular sect or opinion has adherents sufficient of worship in the metropolis, he could not find a miniate 
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to his liking, a doctrine taught the nearest to that 
wlmh he believed, or a church or chapel convenient to 
his abode, wherever in London it might be. But this 
very diversity ot choice often prevents a choice from 
being made The foreigner, spenkmg French, or 
Spanish, or German, may soon accommodate himself, 
tor the direction in which he ought to go is soon found 
out, and the Englishman of sharply-defined and ex¬ 
treme opinions, to which he is ardently attached, may 
soon determine, out ol the two or three congregations 
of opinions similar to lus own, the one he will choose to 
sit down in But it is otherwise with the gieat bulk ol 
the people Numbers, creatureH of habit and associa¬ 
tion, but not of decided opinions on religious matters, 
are daily throwing themselves into this wilderness of 
men. These, losing sight of the “old familiar faces,” 
and out of heanbg of the tones of voice with which, 
from infancy, they have connected religious Instiuctlon, 
and perhaps shielded by their obscurity, and their de¬ 
tachment from fuends, and the force of opinion, lose 
the regularity with which they were accustomed to 
nttend church or chapel, and swell the large number 
who, in London, do not attend places ol worship, 01 
who attend only casually 

The principle, acted upon so extensively, that, in 
many things, a man in London tnny “do that winch 
seems right in his own eyes,” adds to the patchwoik 
appealance of u London Sunday In most other places 
theie is something like tmilv of choruetoi , gravity or 
gaiety prevails, the Sunday is either decidedly u Sab¬ 
bath, a duy devoted to public worship and religious 
insti uctiou, or it is hi a gieat degree, ns on the Con¬ 
tinent, a day of iclaxntioii and ol amusement. But it 
is both tha one and the other m Loudon In summer, 
mingling with the thousands tlnonging to chinch or 
i Impel, aie thousands thronging to the steam-boats, or 
filling the abort stages and omnibuses tine man 
diesses himself for chinch, another takes h)s spade 
and works In his garden, or reads the newspaper just 
Jolt at his house by the newsman A large portion ot 
the working classes, paid their wages late on Satur- 
d iv night, oi detained by their oceuputious, make then 
markets oil Sunday mornings, ami lor their accom¬ 
modation, butchers, chandlers, and grccugmceis, m 
uowded districts, have then shops open, some ot them 
with a veil, such as n shutter up m the centre ot the 
window, or with a half-cloved door Bjrbcts arc busy 
removing the incumbrance ol « week. Old clothosmen 
aic walking m front of their doors, and offering to 
accommodate (lie passenger with changes of raiment. 
l J ies are constructing, potatoes me scraping, and meat 
placing in dishes, to be hmried to the baker's oven 
1« loie eleven o'clock Eleven o’clock arrives, and gin- 
shops, hakeis', hatchets’, and gieengrocers’ ure hastily 
tins d — the “eleven oclock beer” peilmps barely got 
out in time Then, fiprti eleven o’clock till one, a eom- 
paiative stillness reign* Iri the street*. The working 
num may have taken hi* children out into the fields— 
foi it must be confessed that a laige portion of the 
wot king men of London are not regular attendants 
on public worship.—the mother, meanwhile, scrubbing 
and cleaning, and preparing for the dinner at one. 
The afternoon* of London Sundays, In fine weather, 
me busily employed. The population seems to be 
limited into the outskirts. The parks are crowded j in 
llyile Park, during the “bcosoh," there is the gorgeous 
display ot carnage and horse and rider i and the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens am (nil. Highways, and fields, and tea- 
gardens me spotted over with mvriads, and Greenwich 
jPaik and the rnei seem alive with the hum ot human 
beings 

Still a very prevailing chaiactemtic of the London 
Sunday » that of attendance upon public worship. 
(Standing on one of the bridges between ten and 
eleven o'clock, surveying the many spires “ heaven- 


directed,” and listening to the almost innumerable 
bells whose sounds fill the air, one might fancy that 
there were temples for even such a vast population, 
and that all who could attend were ready to issue fortli 
Nor would the impression be much diminished by visit¬ 
ing some of the principal streets. *Thc veek-day dm 
of Oxford Street or Cheapside is hushed, the pave¬ 
ments are lined by people whose dress and air p iclami 
whither they are going, and streams of childten, 'out 
charity and Sunday-schools, are marching rank and h 
to occupy the galleries allotted to them m their respec¬ 
tive places of worship Many churches and chapels 
nre crowded to overflowing by anxious and expectant 
multitudes, and many pulpits are filled by eloquent and 
fervent-minded men. Strange sight indeed it would'y 
be, tf the 500 churches and chapels and meeting-houses ' 
were converted into one vast hall, and we all hraid 
“every man in our own tongue wherein we were bom ” 
These 500 places of worship can accommodate at least 
600,000 people; and if they were all regularly filled, 
the result would be a gratifying testimony to the cha¬ 
racter of the metropolis, so far as attendance on public 
worship might be taken as a test of public and private 
morals. For if these 500 places of worship BTe amongst 
a population of 2,000,000, then striking off one-fifth 
tor those “ who cannot distinguish between their right 
hand and their left hand,” and making due allowance 
for sick and those in attendance on them—for maternal 
heads ol young and large families—for the many ab¬ 
sentees whose business or pleasure take them frequently 
from Loudon—lor servants in inns and private houses, 
Ac,, the number able at one tune to attend public woi- 
shlp in London will be found to be considerably undoi 
a million. If, then, the 600,000 seats provided m 
places ot wouhip are occupied at each service, there 
would he a very large proportion indeed of worshipped 
to the population * 

Attached to these 500 places*of worship are not less 
than 600 cleigymen. If 1,500,000 ot the population 
nre competent to receive religious instruction, there ' 
would be one deigymnn to eveiy 2500 The incomes 
ot the incumbents of the various churches nod chapi Is 
in London connected with tile Established Chinch 
umoiint to about 120,000/ As there are upwaids ot 
330 incumbents and curates, this sum divided amongst 
them would yield each about 363/ , but some ot the 
yearly stipends to curates nre as low as 50/ It the 270 
Dissenting clergymen ot ull denominations receive onh, 
on an average, 200/. each, this will amount to 51,000/ 
yearly. 

From the above statement, there would appear to be 
a tolerably full provision for the religious instruction of 
(he melropolis But the statement is ueccssnuly falla¬ 
cious As a numbei of cleigymen hold pieleimenls in 
the country, and some of ^the curates perform duly at 

* Tlio Hrv B W. Noel present* the following tabular state¬ 
ment of thu number of worshippers, stated without excluding tin, 

“ city” of London. He admits, however, that it M probably mthi.r 
oner than under stated — 

Regular worshipper* in the Establishment , , 2-17,041 
Ditto of other orthodox dononunalions . . , , 106,800 

Regular orthodax worshipper* . . , , , - - 353,811 

Member* of cliuich-going families.214,.Id t I 

Regular orthodox worshippers and their - 

tumble*. 506,115 

Occasional worshipper* in the Establishment . 211 ,740 • 

Data of ether urtnoilox denominations . . , . 89,000 

Occasional orthodox worshipper* . , , , —... 300,716 


Whole number of orthodox worshipper* 806,801 

Unorthodox worshipper* . 71,4du 


Vlhole number of worshipper* ........... 941,291 

There can he but little doubt, as Mr Noel admits, that this is 
an exaggerated statement. Even inc/uJiriy tho “city,” 911,291 
out of such a mixed popnlatum os the metropolis, would amount 
to all whu, from their age, health, or occupations, were able to 
attend public warship. 
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more than one church or chapel, the proportion of 
clergymen to the population must be altered, but the 
Ecclesiastical Returns do not enable us to state how 
much Again, the unequal parochial distribution ot 
the metropolis causes the church accommodation to be 
larger in the total4han it is m detail, or rather m prac¬ 
tical operation 

After the Ureat Fire had swept the “city,” numerous 
parish churches arose, many of them erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and most of them at no great dis¬ 
tance from eacli other Meu in those days lived crowded 
together; the merchant’s house was ovei or near his 
counting-room, and people worshipped within then ad¬ 
joining parish churches But times are altered—the 

West-end,” the suburbs, and the omnibuses have 
drawn away tha population; and the “city, 1 ' so swarm¬ 
ing and stunning a place during the week, is com¬ 
paratively quiet and deserted on Sundays The city 
churches, whose spires have so picturesque an effect 
v\ hen seen from the river or a distance, are far more 
than enough for the wants of the population. There 
.ire seventy churches and one chapel in the city, the 
incomes of whose incumbents amount to 36,000/, and 
to which are attached 143 clergymen. This is exclu¬ 
sive ot St Paul’s Cathedral The accommodation 
affmded in these churches is foi 60,000 When we 
make the usual deduction fiom the population, allow¬ 
ing for the very nuinetous absentees, and for the Dis- 
tonters, whose places of worship aie very many hi and 
aionnd the city, there will be found, probably, not 
so much as 40,000 able to attend at one time, and of 
whom but a portion do attend 

Tinning fioin tlu uty to Marylebone, St Pancras, 
ri Islington, what a contrast meets ns thue* In the 
city enamelation, palish atlu palish occurs, ill ncaily 
each ot which tlicieisa paush church Some of the 
patishts aic a few v at .Is a ii extent, and then inhabitants, 
voting and old, could be almost contained in a dwelling- 
house But the three polishes named are capacious 
districts, miles in circuit, the fust two, especially, 
oovvdcd with a wealthy and teeming population In 
these, and m others, it has been louml nctcssaiv to erett 
district chuiches and chapels, subordinate to the patt-.ll 
churches, and many ot them as huge As the “Wist 
end,’ with the exception of what lies m Wistininstei, 
is contained in the boiougJi ol M.iivlchonc, (the ho- 
lough touipichends Marylebone, St Panel is, and Pad- 
duigloi^ it necis-anly contain> a reiy fluctuating po¬ 
pulation, still, the dispropmtion between it uud the 
“city,” in church accommodation, is remaikalilc, cut. 
making allowuuce tor a considei ibk nuinbii of dissent¬ 
ing chapels The lie. ougli of Maivlebone contains 20 
churches and chapels, with 86 tlugv 1 m The accom¬ 
modation is for about 30,000 \\ ( -• iinnstci, exclusive 
ot the Abbey, lias 18, with.3H ele i j,\incii, and accom¬ 
modation for about 21,000 In all London, exclusive 
of the uty, theie are upwards ot 130 churches and 
chapels connected with the established C Lurch, with 
about 200 clergymen 

Ten years ago, the Rev. Mr Blackburn, a clergy¬ 
man ot the Independent persuasion^ in Islington (the 
present minister of Claremont chapel) stated the pro¬ 
portion of dissenting congregations in London as fol¬ 
lows His statement was adopted lately by the Rev 
B. W, Noel, minister of St John’s chapel. Bedimd 
How, m a letter addi eased by him to the Bishop oi 


Loudon.— 

Independent Chapelt ......... 6G 

\Vesle)un Methodists «••«•••*• 36 
Baptist* •• •••«••••• • • 32 

Ctilviniatic Mithodikti •••••• .30 

l J re*l))tmana .«♦•#*•••••• 10 

Korn An Catholic* ( H 

1 Quaker* e 


This statement must be very considerably increased, 


on account of the omission of the Jews, and of email 
congregations professing peculiar opinions such as the 
hwedcnborgians, Sandunaiuans, and (since the state¬ 
ment was made) the body ot people bearing the name 
ol the late Mi Irving, who, in addition to their central 
place of worship, in Newman Street, have two or three 
others, and also because ot a munbei of new dissent¬ 
ing chapels elected m lcceut yeais We conclude, as 
alieady staled, that there cannot hu less than 270 laiga 
and small congregations in London which woixhip 
apart horn the Established Chuich and after their own 
manner 

There ate seven of the city chuichcs in the dioicse ot 
Cauteibury, the lost, aucl nil those on the Middlesex 
side of Loudon, are in the London diocese Those m 
Lambeth and Southwark are in the diocese ol Win¬ 
diest er. 

Ot the city churches, as the one whose fame is spread 
the widest, may be mentioned St Mary-le-Bow, m 
Cheapsldc, represented in the engraving on pjgc 421, 
Whittington’s “ Bow bell" church was dcstioyed m the 
Great Fnc. The present budding was elected by Su 
Christopher Wren The consecration of the bishops of 
London takes place in Bow clunch; and the “ Boyle 
Lectuies” are uuniiully delivered in it 

St. Stephen’s, WaUuook, is another of (he erections 
of Sn C. Wren Tito interior is much to be admired, 
a view of it is given in vol 1 p 280 of the ‘Penny 
Maga/.ine.' St Maiy Woolnotli, Lonilmid Sticel, was 
the church of the well-known Rev Mr. Newton, St 
Bnde’x, Fleet Stieet, is famed for its spue, mul St 
Giles’s, Cnpplcgutc, contains the remains ot Milton 

Westward, we may notice the churches in the SIiand, 
St Mailm’s («ot lu the fields now) at ('hating Cioss, 
with its handsome poitico, St Gcoigc's, Bloomsbury, 
with its odd pytuinuldl steeple, surmounted by a statue 
ot Gcoige l , St George s, ijauovei Squ.uc, St Puncius 
new palish chuich, a costly building , Marylebone new 
paush church, and many otlieis ot archilccluial pie- 
tension As might naturally be expected, many ol the 
lecently built cbslnct chuichcs and chapels at the West¬ 
ern! me handsome buildings, and are fitted up internally 
with much ol deematum and expense. Geneially, how- 
cur, tlieie is great room (ui unpioveuieiit in oui mod¬ 
uli (Innch arihitectuie 

Whitehall Chapel, the inteiioi ol vvInch is represented 
outlie (list jngeol tlu bupplciiuat, is a chapel loyal 
It is the gieat loom of tin building culled Whitehall 
The ceiling w is painted bv Kubuis Whitehall is de¬ 
scribed in vol i jip H"),2z0 of the ‘Penny Magazim ’ 

Ol dii 1 suiting chapels and meeting houses, by tar the 
gieilei niimbci aie inmu icinaikahle foi then con¬ 
nexion with tlie mommies of eminent men, than tor their 
aiclulecliiial inenls, Sonic uedul in icceut years an 
an exception We may lank with the buildings ot the 
dissenters, those episcopal chayels wheie, though tin 
service ot the Established ( lunch is u-ed, and Us ritual 
followed, theie is no actual ot posilivi connexion They 
are in fact, to the Knglidl Established ( hmeh what (In 
Relief oi Buighci chinch is in Scotland to the Scotch 
I'.stabljsliincnt Tlie chapel of the lafe Rev Rowland 
Hill m Bluckfuais Road can coiituu, it is staled, up¬ 
wards ol 5000 persons, and it is frequently filled to 
ovciflowmg The Episcopal chaptl, St John's, Bed¬ 
ford Row, of which the Rev Richard Cecil was muustci, 
is also i well-known and imich-lhiimgci! place of woi 
ship. The onguial Tulnrmt.lt, creeled by Whitfield in 
Tottenham (ourt Road has been enlarged, and has 
now tfie nppearamc of a modern timeline Album 
Chapel, Moorliehls, u chapel m South IMaie, one m 
Stamford Street, the fine building built for the late 
Mr. Ir.nig, and one or two recently-erected Catholic 
Chapels, may be mentioned ax umong the mote remark¬ 
able of dissenting chapels m London, iw to architec¬ 
tural character. * 
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EDUCATIONAL CHARITIES. 

The application of riches to the encouragement of 
learning has always been regarded as a liberal and 
munificent direction of charity In the colleges and 
public schools which they largely endowed, our an¬ 
cestors liuve left monuments ot the reverence with 
winch they looked upon education These institutions, 
which we owe to their piety and good feeling, if their 
resources were rightly applied, might be the means of 
awakening the gratitude ot postcuty to the latest gene- 
riiuoiis It is unneeessaiy to go back to very remote 
periods, but it could be shown that the Anglo-Saxons 
looked upon the training of youth as an object ot great 
nnpoitance, and children were received into the mo- 
linsieues, not only to be instructed in learning, but to 
be taught useful occupations In the reign of Stephen 
there were, aecoidmg to Stow, schools attached to the 
three principal churches in London It is believed, also, 
that at this time nearly every collegiate cathedral and 
church had a school for “ poor scholars” in connexion 
with it The higher classes at this time thought learning 
beneath them ; and hence, if these “ poor scholars” had 
not been aided by the benevolent, there would have been 
a lack ot edui ated men for the church, and other liberal 
offices The income arising from charitable bequests 
fm the purposes of education in counties which have 
been fully investigated by the Commissioners of Chan¬ 
ties, amounts, for counties which contain one half 
of the population ot England mid Wales, to about 
480,000/ per annum , and it may be piesumed that 
the total for all the counties is not less than 900,000/ 
In Yorkshire and Lancashire together, the sum ot 
40,000/ a->ear, arising from endowments and chanties, 
is applicable to the purposes of education. We have 
yet to speak ot the large amount raised every year by 
voluntary subscnptioas and contributions m aid of the 
same object The educational endowments of Middle¬ 
sex, exclusive ot London and Westminster, amount to 
above 12,000/ a-year , those of Westminster to above 
5000/.; the parochial endowments of London to more 
than 18,000/, or more than one-third of the total value 


of endowed charities of eVeTy description , and to these 
sums must be added the chanties administered by char¬ 
tered companies, which amount to about 60,000/ per 
annum, a considerable portion ot which are devoted 
to the purposes of education. * Many endowments were 
made prior to the Reformation, but the greater number 
of them originated in the sixteenth century, a penod* 
of geneiul mental activity and excitement St Raul's 
School, Christ s Hospital,Westminster, MeichaiitTuilms’ 
Free School, were all instituted at this period Without 
adopting any forced division, the benevolent exeilions 
foi the pioinotion of education may be ascubcd to four 
gieat penods of teiiewed activity since the commence 
ment of the sixteenth cenluiy , ami mound these cul¬ 
minating points it may be desirable to plncejthc mioi- 
mation collected relative to educational charity 
Two causes contributed to render the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury a period m which much was done to promote 
education After the termination of the wars between 
the houses of Yoik and Lancaster the aristocracy be¬ 
came less turbulent, and hud no longei the same arena 
for the display of its warlike propensities Learning 
then became an object of attention The nobility and 
gentry began to send thgir sons to college, and the path 
was open to their advancement in political and civil life 
Latimer, in one of his sermons, says, “the devil causeth 
great men and esquires to send their sons to the univer¬ 
sities, and put out poor scholars that should be divines ” 
A great economical change was also taking place in the 
various interests of the country, by which the yeomanry, 
whose sous had formerly been sent to colleges and other 
places of education, were placed in a state of tenfporary 
suffering which precluded them putting their sons to 
school Latimer remarked, os a consequence of this 
state of things, that, “ Universities do wonderfully 
decay already,” and said, “I think there be at this 
day 10,000 students less than were within these twenty 
years ” Hence he exclaimed, “ Thus much I say unto 
you, magistrates, if ye will not maintain schools and 
universities ye shall have brutality.” The hopes which 
had been entertained of rendering the property of the 
religious houses available to soma extent in promoting 
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learning, had apparently been disappointed; although, 
in 1539, a bill was passed, in the preamble of which 
an intention was expressed of converting it to other 
purposes, that by this means there should be “ clerkes 
norished in the unyversities,” “children brought upp 
In lerning,” and *1hat “redera of Grece, Ebrewe, and 
Latten should have good stipend " The second great 
cause which occasioned a demand for education was 
the change which was talcing place in the ecclesiastical 
constitution of the country, which opened new sources 
of inquiry, and spread abroad a desire for information 
The schools at which “ poor scholars" had been main¬ 
tained in order to provide a succession of officers for 
the church, were inadequate to the giowing desire 
^ which persons acquiring wealth in trade experienced 
for the fit education of their children. In the retgn of 
Edward VI the clergy of Great Allhallows, St Andrew, 
Holborn, St Peter, Cornhdl, and St. Mary Coleehurch, 
addiesscd the parliament and the king requesting that 
grammar-schools should be established hi their respec¬ 
tive parishes Their petition was granted, and a few 
years afteiwards several schools of a similar description 
were established in other parishes in London. These 
schools were endowed by the bequests of liberal and 
wealthy persons Individuals who had become rich by 
the puisuit of trade, and retired to that part of the 
cnuntiy from which they originally came, founded and 
endowed schools there which were necessarily rendered 
applicable to the class for whose advantage they were 
intended Giatuitous education thus became “popu¬ 
lated,’’ and extended itself over the country There 
was not sufficient demand tor education in remote parts 
of the country to rendei it independent of eleemosynary 
aid In these schools the boys were to be taught “m 
lenrnmg and good manners,” or, “in grammar and 
oilier good learning,’' or “ fiecly and carefully taught 
and instructed,” or, “ piously educated or instructed 
“ in religion and othet good literature’’ It ton often 
l happened that insti action m the classics was insisted 
upon, especially in the schools first established This 
provision, which was of somg value at the time, has 
long ceased to be advantageous , the child len have 
been driven from the school, and the master, being 
without pupil®, has eiqoyed the benefits of the founda¬ 
tion as a sinecure, 01 , in some cases, it lias happened 
tli it, as instruction in the classics was of no use to the 
class foi whose advantage the school was established, 
they have been forced out of the establishment, and 
a superior class has been introduced By the statutes 
of St Paul’s school, drawn up by Dean Colet, the 
founder, in 1508, the boys were to be taught good 
literature, both Latin and Gieek, “and good aufors, 
that wiote theire wisdom with clean and chaste LaLen, 
other in verse or in prose ” The disadvantages of this 
rule are smaller in a large city than they would be in * 
small (own, where schools, founded on a similar plan, 
have been left without scholais Cranmer, who hail 
hoped to see grammar-schools founded in every shire 
ill England, lived but to see the commencement of the 
work A century or more had elapsed alter his dealh 
before they had become generally established. 

But though much had been done lowauls establish¬ 
ing and endowing free schools and graimnai-schools 
yet they weie chiefly for lhe benefit of the richer and 
middle* classes, and another impulse was lequisile to 
cause the establishment of schools of a more popular 
character, and adapted for the poor This bungs us 
to the second epoch in the history of educational 

exertions , , , 

The straitness of manners which charactenved the 
period preceding and during the Commonwealth,'was 
followed by u reaction, and the Restoration was the 
signal for unrestrained licence, which depraved the 
general tone of morals, and evils naturally followed 


which could not fail to arrest the attention of society. 
Men confederated together for the purpose of ‘ Pro 
moling the Reformation of Manners,’ societies were 
established for this object, and the grand juries of 
counties made presentments on the genera, prevalence 
of vice and immorality, which rendei ed Buch exertions 
necessary The general looseness of the times had 
seriously affected the interests and happiness of the 
poorer classes, and their condition became an object if 
greater concern than it had heretofore been. Mr. Ncd- 
ham, m his ‘ Discourse concerning Schools and School¬ 
masters,’ published in 1663, remarked that “ it must 
needs pity any ChriBtian heart to see the little duty 
infantry which swarms up and down the alleys and 
lanes, with curses and ribaldry m their mouths, and 
other rude behaviour, as if they were intended to put 
off their humanity and degenerate into buttes,” and lie 
added, “ The public have their part in this guilt and 
neglect, little has been done, and that little, too, has 
been so little looked after and observed" lie pm- 
posed as a remedy for these evils that the cluldien of 
the jioor should be (aught by the parish-cleiks, undei 
the direction of the minister, who should catechise them 
every week, lie said, “ I should piopose I hat tlieie 
should be no allowance for any one whatsoever to keep 
u private school upon his own account, except the cleik 
of the parish, whose office it should be (with an allow¬ 
ance for it) to teach all the children of the punsli ” 
Tile Society for the Promotion of Clmstiun Knowledge 
originated in 1698, out of the inleiest which the irnuul 
slate of the poor excited It began immedi.iuly to 
apply itself to encourage “the setting up of chanty- 
schools for the instruction of poor children in the know¬ 
ledge mid practice of the Clmstian religion, ns pio- 
fessed olid taught in the Chuich of England ’ Jt 
adopted this course as a “ sure means of a general nod 
lasting reformation," proceeding on the principle that 
“ the growth of vice and immorality was greatly owing 
to gross ignoiance of the principles ot the t'husli.ni 
religion" In 1709 the St Anne’s Society was est i- 
bltshed in London, with the design of ufioidmg the 
means of instruction, and clothing the children oi ivciy 
class of poor and necessitous persons. 

The first English charity-school, according to the 
general acceptation of the teim, was, us it bus gencially 
been understood, opened in Westminster m 169b, Imt 
the old chxnty school-house m Hatton-Garden, ovei 
each of the doorways of which ure effigies of two of (lie 
children, bears flic date of 1606 The same causes 
which have since given rise to so many oilier schools, m 
part contributed to the setting up of the chanty school 
in Westminster, tor, in the previous year had hem 
established, also in Westminster, the “Jesuits’ ( li.inly 
Grammar Schools.” Two other charity schools m Si 
Bolloph’s, Aldgate, and Norton Folgate, were oslu- 
blished about the same date. ;iy e Society for the I’m- 
motmn of Christian Knowledge, under whose sujiei- 
intendenec these schools weie placed, issued an atiiiuul 
report for several years after its establishment, in the 
form of ‘ A Letter from a Membei of the Snortv for 
Pionioting Christian Knowledge in London to a Coi- 
respomlent in the Country ’ In the ncomnt given m 
the » Letter’ for 1701, the wnter states (hat “ about 
2000 cluldien are actually put to school, m and about 
(lie ones ot London and Westminster, and the gieatei 
part of them (lotlwd upon charity " The children were 
fiequcntlv catechised publicly, as a means of excitmg- 
public Interest and sympathy In the ubove letter, it 
is stated that “ a certain person unknown, being lately 
present at the catechising the poor children ui the parish 
of Whitechapel, was very much affected therewith, and 
immediately gave the sum of 1000/ to be laid out in 
laud, for the perpetual maintenance ui a school for thft 
poor of that parish.” To encourage each other in their 
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work, the patrons of the schools assembled the children 
together, for the first time, in 1704, in St Andrew’s, 
Holborn, where a sermon was preached on the occasion 
The number of children present was 2000 These 
anniversaries were subsequently held at St. Bride’s, 
in Fleet Stieet In the ‘ Spectator’ tor Feb fl, 1711, 
there is a paper containing reasons for supporting these 
schools, in winch the writer says, “ I fell into this dis¬ 
course from a lettci sent to me to give notice that fifty 
buys would be clothed, and take their scuts, at the 
(.bulge ot some generous benefactor, at St. Brule’s 
Church on Sunday next ” He remarks, that “ the 
chanty-schools which have been erected of late years 
aic the greatest instances of public spirit the world has 
produced ” Again, m the ‘ Spectator’ for July 14,1712, 
the writer says, “ l was last Sunday highly transported 
at out parish chinch The gentleman m the pulpit 
pleaded movingly in behalf ot the poor children, and 
they tor themselves much more forcibly by singing a 
hymn ” The schools made rapid progress in public 
favour, though their design excited many popular pre¬ 
judices 

Tn the Annual Report of the Christian Knowledge 
Society for 1714, it is stated that “In the cities of 
London and "Westminster thcie are 117 charity-schools, 
in which are taught above 3000 boys and more than 
1700 girls, and most of the children are clothed From 
these schools there have been about 1650 hoys and 
upwaids ot 824 girls put out apprentices Towards 
the maintenance ot these schools there is now above 
5(100/ a year subscribed, besides which there has been 
cnllei ted, upon tins occ ision, tile last year, above 
,’i let)/ ” In England, e\( Itisivc of London, there were 
'W0 schools, at which seveial thousand children of botli 
sexes weie instituted, many clothed, and some wholly 
niaint.nmd In 17lt> tlie children of the different 
schools held their auniveisarv for the first tune at bt 
Sepulchre's, instead of Si Bride’s, and assembled to 
tin* number of 5000 *' Aftei all,” it is slated,” there 

me more childien in diveis panshes than the richer 
inhabitants are able to educate, and much less able to 
set lowoik” Many ot the London clergy made the 
most pidueworlhv e\eiturns in belialt ot education 
Monthly lectmes were delivered m scveiui parishes upon 
wuk-days fm the purpose of promoting the success 
ot the schools, after which collections were made The 
cxcitions rtf the laity wen* not less zealous I he extent 
to which tins zeal pioceeded may be inferred fiom Man- 
lies file's ‘ Essay on Chantv aud Charily Schools,’ pub¬ 
lished m 1723, in which he speaks in a cynical spirit 
of “ the enthusiastic passion for charity-schools,” and 
asset is that “ whoever dares openly oppose them is in 
<1 inger of being stoned by the rabble' 4 This work of 
the author of ‘ The Fable of the Bees’was noticed in 
the mimvei'-ary sermons tor several successive years 
alter its publication* But the cause of the popularity 
ot tlie schools was lyjthe real and visible improvement 
which they produced upon those who ftequeuted them. 
In the unniveisaiy senium for L738, preached by Dr 
Convbeaie, dean of Christ Church, Oxford, he stated 
that “ In a course of mote than forty years, fiom the 
first institution of these schools to the piesent time, 
theie h ive been source any (if any at all) who, having 
gone tluough the discipline of these places, have been 
afterwards convicted of any capital crime ” 

I u a Report of the National Society, from winch 
several ot the above facts have been taken, it is stated 
that at this early period “ the children vyere often 
lodged and boarded, and always clothed’ The expense 
ot the masters salary, the room, firing, books, and 
clothing for fifty boys being calculated at 75/, or 60/ 
for tho same number of glils" The following announce¬ 
ment of the terms at whielt both girls and boys might 
be supplied with clothing “ at the Old Warehouse, next 


the Cross Keys Inn, Wood-street, near Cheapside,” m 
the year 1738, gives us some information respecting 
the costume of the chanty children 
The charge of clothing a boy with Yorkshire cloth 
or blue kersey 

« t. d. 

A boy’s suit . . . _ ♦ • 11 0 

A shirt of dowlass cloth or Russia • • 16 

A pair of stockings , , , , 0 9 

A pair of wBsh-laathsr gloves . • 9 7 

A knit cap, with tuft and string of any colour 0 9 
A band 02 

A pur of buckles , ■ • • 0 1 

A pair of shoes r t t t 2 2 

17 0 

The charge of clothing a girl.— 

A gown and petticoat. , , 8*. Or 7 

A shitt of dowlass cloth or Russia « , 1 

A coif or band ot fine Gthentiug . * 1 

A white, blue, or checquired apron , 1 

A pair oT leather beddne and stomacher 2 

A pair of woollen stockings , , , 0 

A pair of shoes . , , , , 2 

A pair of buckles , . , , 0 

A pair of wash-leather glovts . . 0 

16 11 

There were two schools at this period in the parish 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, at one of which the chil¬ 
dren were clothed m blue and at the other in grev 
These schools still exist At a school at Greenwich, 
established in 1700, the children spun and made their 
own clothes, both linen and woollen The nature of 
the education received at these chanty schools was of 
the most simple kind—reading, writing, and accounts 
In the palish of St Andiew’s, Holborn, (here was a 
school for teaehmg navigation to thirty children (in¬ 
creased to forty in 1740), who were elected out of eight 
olhei charity schools In St James’s, C'leikenwell, was 
a school for children of the, age ot fi^e years, wlieie 
they were received until qualified toi other schools At 
a school in Lambeth the boys were employed one-halfy 
of the day m spinning yarn, and the gnls iu hutting 
and sewing alternately • At Ihe school of St, Marlm’s- 
in-the-Fields, one-tlurd of the boys were employed 
daily in labour, so that all worked two days a week in 
rotation Notwithstanding the simple education given 
to the children of the charity schools, those who were 
active in piomoting the work were met by absuid oh 
jections Many of the promoters of education conde¬ 
scended to lower their notions to the level ol* their pre¬ 
judiced assailants; and some actually engaged iu esta¬ 
blishing schools held opinions very slightly differing 
from those who opposed education allogethei Appre¬ 
hension was entertained in some quarters that the mas- * 
ters of the schools, through a false affectation of letting 
the benefactors see the great improvements the children 
receive from their bounty, “ caused them to attain to 
such a proficiency in workiug arithmetic, singing, and 
displaying their memories in their public examinations, 
as lifted their thoughts above the stations of life in 
which Providence has placed them ’’ 

The bishop of St Asaph, in a sermon prdached fn 
1741, fell into (his timid advocacy of the work of educa¬ 
tion ; but m printing this sermon he added the follow-> 
mg note, which is curious and deserving of attention, 
as showing that while the popular prejudices against the 
education of the poorer classes have nearly died away, 
the very suggestions made a century ago for its im- \ 
provement are stilt ineffectually urged, or have only 
been very partially adopted The note is as follows •— 
“Several gentlemen of great knowledge in business, 
true friends to these schools, and prudently desirous to 
establish a suitable plan of education in them, have yet 
been of opinion that if the children were taught, as they 
might be at small expense, something of the art of ► 
drawing, it would prove beneficial in several respects 
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For this they urge the great perfection to which silk 
manufactures are now advanced in England, so as to 
equal, if not exceed, a rival nation in that commodity, 
except in the figure, and what is called the ‘ fancy of 
a pattern,’ which this instruction might supply: that 
in France the very poorest of the children are all taught 
to draw, that the benefits of that branch of skill are 
very great, for it not only multiplies persona capable 
of drawing patterns, and thereby lessens the expense 
to the manufacturer, but likewise greatly assists m the 
performance oi the work itself, as a workman who can 
himself draw a pattern will finish with greater truth 
mid greater dispatch any given pattern, whether drawn 
by his own or by another hand That not only m this 
4'“d similar branches of manufacture, but in several 
other enses, drawing might he of great use, and in none 
could it do any mischief The carpenter, the smith, 
the mason, and many other inferior laborious employ¬ 
ments would be usefully improved by this piece of 
knowledge Tt might also he of great use in the moral 
wnv, ns a method ot governing the children, this branch 
of learning being dispensed as a reward to the most 
regular, diligent, and best-behaved boys, and would 
certainly furnish to many of them an innocent and im¬ 
proving exercise, very proper to engage some of those 
vacant horns when they do not attend school ” If 
these recommendations had been acted upon a century 
ago, the popular taste would have been much more 
refined than it is at present; and it is indeed not easy 
to estimate the effect which would have been produced 
had it fortunntely happened that instruction ot the kind 
here recommended had been added to the other advan¬ 
tages possessed by English artisans Nearly every¬ 
thing on this point has yet to he commenced, and the 
demand for some steps to be taken chiefly proceeds now 
from the same motives as those which existed in 1740. 

Another objection stroqgly urged against the chanty 
schools during the early part of the cyntury was, thqt 
(hey were rather “ nurseries of sloth and idleness, than 
file schools o( diligence and labour ” In the unmver- 
saiy sermon for 17H, this point was grappled with, 
and tile Bishop of St Asaph, who preached, said, “The 
(luldren are destined to, and engaged in, the loweBt 
class ot labour, the plough and the spado arc put into 
the hands of some, others are sent to sea, several are 
engaged in laborious mechanical einplounents, nnd 
many aic placed in families as the meanest servants ” 
The girls aie duly exercised in the lowest oilices of 
household service. By practice and habit they become 
qoalihed for a luw station ’ In this manner was it 
sought to tranquillize the |ealousv of those who said 
that “ the children are trained up so long at school in 
in habitual disuse of labour, that their unaccustomed 
hands will not easily submit afterwards to those servile 
employments m which they tye most wanted ” This 
complaint was considered so reasonable at the time, that 
the trustees of the schools took every means to remedy 
tl A plan was put forth for employing the children in 
spinning, which was printed for several years as an 
appendix to the Annual Reports of the schools. “The 
spinning of coarse wool, flax, or hempj" it was said, 
y*' is a thing easily learnt, and the waste which will be 
always made by beginners will not be muchand a 
hope was expressed “that many good people would 
send in Hoarse materials for the benefit of the schools ” 
At a profit on each child’s labour of one halt-penny per 
day, it was assumed that a Considerable sum would be 
realized; but as remarked in the sermon for 1741, 
*• labour itself is so material a part of education to 
chddren, of this rank especially, that, were it attended 
with some charge, it would be an improvement worth 
purchase ’ Many years before this period—in 1701— 
l)e Foe, in his tract ‘Alms no Charity,’ had pointed out 
the economical effect in an analogous case oi setting up 


factories in the workhouses. “ Suppose now,” he says* 
“ a workhouse for the employment ol poor children sets 
them to spuming of worsted For every skeiu of 
worsted these poor children spin, there must be a skem 
the less spun by some poor person or family that spun 
it before ,’ and yet, year after year, the most eminent 
divines were recommending thiB interference with the 
labour of the community The Dean o( Peterborough, 
in the anniversary seimon toi 1740, stated that “all 
attempts that have been made to introduce manufac¬ 
tures have met with encouiagement ,' r and added that 
“it cannot he doubted, but as soon ns proper mate¬ 
rials can be provided, instruction and Inborn will go 
hand in hand m all these schools ” A year or two 
afterwards it was at length di«covered^hat the pinjeit 
could noL be successful, and that it was iiuspedient 
The " danger ot interfering with the piesent imlusiiious 
poor, who would become a burden,’ was death pointed 
out In 1742, Dr Seeker completely extinguished the 
notion of employing the children in manutaetuies with 
a view to profit by their labour 

The party from whom the complaint proceeded of 
the children not being brought up in hnbiis ot Inborn, 
and to satisfy whom the aitempt to intioiluee manii- 
facturing processes was made, raised another outciv 
against the schools, which exhibits not a hide incon¬ 
sistency They asserted that so many children nno 
put to trades, whodiud heretofore been In ought up m 
other capacities, that there was great difhcullv in ob¬ 
taining good servants, and a scarcity ol labouieis in 
husbandry. To counteract opposition fiom (Inssource, 
the clergy in the country were directed to eucourige 
the chddren being put to agricultural employ men is, 
and in 1738 the trustees of the charity schools in the 
parish of St Andrew’s, Holhoin, issued an nddiess “ lo 
ail farmers, gardeners, and other occupiers ot laud in 
England," in which they allude lo (he nlliged “ great 
want ot hands in divers parts ot the kingdom fin tilling 
the ground and performing other parts ot husbaudiv 
and state that, “ being heartily disposed to do nil in 
their power to render their charity children useful to 
the public, they will bind boys apprentices foi seven 
years to learn the mt of husbandry, and gnls foi five 
years to do household wmk ’’ Tins clnmoui, like many 
others against education, was at lenglh put down by tin- 
good sense nnd perseverance of the supporteis ot tin 
schools 

In 1782 the children eduCifed in the schools of tin- 
metropolis assembled fin the first lntie in St Paul s, on 
their anniversaiy mecling , n pine rise will'll has Inch 
followed ever since The sermon was pre.u lied by Di 
Porteus, Bishop ot London The ciitunihtniiccs ol 
this anniversary meeting are thus noticed by ilic- Uov 
Jl Hodgson, who wrole a life, and edited the vvm ks, ol 
Bishop Porteus, in u note to the sermon deliveiul on 

this occasion —“The trustees ol a the chat ity-nc 1 1. 

obtained permission this year for the first time to tangi 
the children (amounting to near 5000) in a kind of 
temporary amphitheatre under the dome ot St Paul s, 
where the service was performed and the sermon 
preached, the congregation occupying hie aiea Tin 
effect of so large a number of children, disposed in that 
form, and muting with one voice in the responses, and 
in the psalm-smging, was wonderfuly pleasing uud 
affecting ’’ In his sermon the Bishop said, “ You hetc 
see near 5000 children collected together from the 
charity-schools in and about London and Westminsu-i 
A spectacle this which » not to be paralleled in anv otlu-i 
country in the world, which it is impossible foi any 
man to contemplate without emotions ot tenderness nut 
delight," and lie added, that “the numbi-i ol I'uldun 
in this place bears but u small proportion to the vvl.m. 
number lit the schools ot (treat Britain and Inland, 
which exceeds 40,000 " This year's anniversary appears 
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to have excited great interest: and it was commemo¬ 
rated in the following simple lines by Blake, an eccentric 
but powerful artist, who published them in a curious 
little volume, entitled ‘ Songs of Innocence 

«’Twa» on a Holy Thuriday, their innocent fuse clean, 

The children walking two and two, in red and blue and green. 
Grey headed beadle* walk’d before with wand* a* white a* »now, 
Till into the high dome of Paul’* they like Thame*’ waters How 

“ O, what a multitude they seem'd, there flowers of London town, 
Sealed m compaqte* they lit, with radiance all their own, 

The hum of multitudes was there, but multitude* of lamb*, 
Thousand* of little boy* and girl* rawing their innocent hand*. 

“ Now tike a mighty wind they r*ne to heaven the voice of aong, 
Or like harmonious thundering* the seat* of heaven among, 
Beneath them if. the aged men, wire guardian* of the poor) 
Then cherish pity lest you drive an angel from your door ” 

But a period was coming when charity-schools were 
found to be inadequate to the wants of an increasing 
population. This inadequacy led Mr Raikes, of Glou¬ 
cester, in 1781 or 1782 to give religious instruction 
to childien on Sundays, before gi*'Dg lo church In 
178^ a Society was established in London “ for the sup¬ 
port and encouragement of Sunday Schools through¬ 
out the British dominions " Dr Portciis, in a charge 
to his Clergy in the following year alluded to the in- 
sudiucncy of charity-schools “ The expense of found¬ 
ing them,” he says, “ necessarily prevents their be¬ 
coming universal In many towns, and by far the 
greatest number of villages, there are no charity-schools 
at all In London, where they are generally esta¬ 
blished, they can take in only a very small part of the 
children of the poor, the rest arc left without educa¬ 
tion Chanty schools, therefore, are partial and local 
remedies, they operate only within a narrow circle; 
Solidity schools are therefore o proper appendage to 
them’’ In 1803 the Sunday School Union was esta¬ 
blished with a view to stimulate and encourage those 


who are Sunday school teachers to greater exertions, 
to enlarge existing and establish new schools, and to 
supply books, &c Other steps were soon made to 
render education more universal, and the work of in¬ 
struction no longer proceeded to so great an extent 
under the auspices of the Church oflEngland In 1789 
the Rev Dr Andrew Bell applied his plan of instruc¬ 
tion at Madras, and in 1797 an account of it was pub¬ 
lished in England. In 1798 a school on the Madras 
system was established at St Botolph’s, Aldgate This 
system was zealously advocated and adopted by Mr. 
Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker. In 1808 the “ British 
and Foreign School Society,” designed to promote the 
education of the working classes of every denomination, 
was established Its object is “ to uphold the principle 
of liberty of conscience and the utter abolition of reli¬ 
gious tests in connexion with common day-school edu¬ 
cation.” In 1811, three years afterwards, the National 
Society was tstablished “ for promoting the education 
of the poor in the principles of the Established Church ” 
Its object is to promote the establishment of schools of 
three kinds namely, schools tor infants under six or 
seven years of age, Sunday and daily schools, for chil¬ 
dren from six or seven to about thirteen, and Sunday 
schools, chiefly for those who are engaged in labour 
during the week The schools of the British and 
Foreign and National Societies are now the chief means 
of dispensing popular instruction in this country They 
are conducted on the system of mutual instruction, as 
practised by Dr Bell and Mr. Lancaster The honour 
of originating infant schools in this country belongs to 
Mr Owen, who established them at New Lanark, 
where, in 1816, they were in full operation 

Our limits will not allow the extension of this rapid 
sketch of the progress of educational charity , but we 
shall resume the subject in further notices of what is 
now doing and of what remains to be done. 



[Choapiide— Children from the Parochial and Ward School! going to St. Paul’*.] 
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[St. Joau 

Tits subject of our vignette is the castie of St John, 
on the umlii bjtik of the river Domo, piotcctmg the 
entrance to that rivet , suflicie'iitly difficult lium the 
enormous bar, or sand-hank, which almost reaches limn 
side to side Its position is sufhcientlv desctihid hy its 
name, St Joao da Foa, meaning literally, St John at 
the mouth of the river it is a modem fortification ol 
iriegular figure, and stands on an angle of the heath, at 
once facing the sea anil the river, as a protection agunst 
a naval attack on the city of'Opoito, which stands at 
some distance higher up the river St Joao da Foa is 
a post of much importance, but the opposite hanks of 
the river being so much more elevated, completely 
command it The view given above is from the Calm 
Dello, a sand-bank which runs out from the opposite 
.hank a good way into the river, and* represents the 
'stale of the building immediately alter the last memor¬ 
able siege hv Dorn Miguel during the late civil war 
Fioin the fortress we naturally (urn to the river which 
it piotects Rio Douro, literally interpreted, is the 
Golden River, and was probably so named at fust from 
(he great quantities of gold, both in dust and grains, 
found amongst its sands The Douro is not the only 
liver m tile Peninsula whose waters flowed over golden 
sands, the Tagus, the Agueda in Spam, and several 
others, produced sufficient metal to afford a consider¬ 
able trade. The sources, however, from whence these 
nreuous particles flowed have become exhausted, and 
Voc VI. 
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though gold is occasionally found, even now, mingled 
with the sand, the occurrence is by far too rure to offer 
any iiiduee incut to the cupidity of the natives We 
need not he sin prised that the waters of many of the 
rivers in the Peninsula should have washed down from 
the mountains particles ol a metal of which ut one tunc 
theic was such an abundance The enormous quan¬ 
tity of the precious metals turned from Spam and Por¬ 
tugal during the ( urthugmiun and Roman occupation 
might well have diallied ihc country, and indeed would 
lead us to doubt the tiulh of tliS statements handed 
down to us, did not the vast mines worked by those 
singular people attest their vcracit) But the Douro 
miv now be tailed the golden licet from another cause 
Oporto, or the Port, from whence all the fine wines of 
this part of the country are shipped, is snouted on its 
banks, and the wealth which flows into the country 
from this source is suflieient to ivanant the appellation 
The superiority of the wines of this part of Portugal 
over those ol the south is too great to require any com¬ 
ment, and the rich vines grown in the neighbourhood 
of the river make the favourite Pott wine so much used 
in Britan* 

During the wine season, the Douro may he seen 
troweled with the wine bouts, whose elispiopoilioncel 
sails have u singular eflect as they sweep clown the 
rapidlj-flowmg stream towards Oporto, their place of 
destination From the rapidity of the current/ the 
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voyage downward is performed in a few days, as the 
rush of waters, from the high lands over whuh it passes, 
carries them lorward with a velocity marly equal to 
our railroads, particulaily when aided by the wind 
The return, howevu, is the vvoik of some weeks, for 
the snme cause which acceleiates the voyage one way 
letaids it the otiici The beauty of the scenery is 
tinmallcd,—few mors possess so many varied sources 
of delight to the lover of the sublime and beautiful in 
nation a. th* Douro Though its deep, dark waters 
aie occasionally dbnfinrd within over-arching precipices, 
the nth tinting of the hauly vine may be seen mingbug 
with the ruggedness of the locks,—.eveiy cleft or ledge 
toccred with verdure, and the terrible or soinbie re¬ 
lieved by the beauty of the wild heibs and flowers which 
snuggle for existeuee amongst the high masses,—and 
win n it flows through the cultivated valleys, though its 
i ipulity is abated, its beauties are fully equal It is 
now the mountain-torrent,—now the broad river,—now 
the rushing- cataract,—and, again, the smooth though 
lupid siitarn, yet still, ill all its characters, the souicc 
ol wealth to all the districts through which it passes 

The Donro rises in the province of Soria in Spam, in 
a chain ol mountains near the village of Almarza, in 
the kingdom of Old Castile , the city of Soria, the capi¬ 
tal of the province, is watered bj it, Valladolid, Toio, 
md Zamora, are also on its banks A lew leagues 
fiom the last-mentioned place, it changes its course 
limn i westerly to a southern one, and from the village 
of Mnanda becomes a boundary between Spam ami 
Portugal, for the distance of sixty nule c When above 
Sobradilla, it resumes its westcily course, and falls into 
tlie sea at Oporto. the hghtuess of the spd and the 
e\litine velocity of this river have created ail immense 
bar at its mouth, nnd the opposition of the current of 
fhe oican, which is also veiy strong, causes a surf of 
so dangerous a character as freqnmtly to delay ships 
Itont entering the lmibour for five or six weeks to- 
gelhoi For any species of navigation except that of 
the wine boats from the interim, the Duuro is of no use 
be)olid the city ot Oporto 

Scvu il attempts have been made at improving the 
nivigation of tile Douro, hut all have been leudcrid 
win by the apathy ol the government 'the Tagus 
might also be much unproved, ami a gnat source of 
nil loud wealth opened by a flee eommutui it ion with 
the mteimi \ scheme was set on toot some slant 
time since to establish a steam-navigation company on 
the Tagus the government saw the immense adv ul¬ 
lages likely to lenilt from such a tompinv, md highlv 
apptoved of the plans pioposed, but ibsolutely icfused 
to mcorporute the company unless they excluded all 
foicigncis Thus Hiitish capital and industry were 
ex<billed, the natives had neither money noi peise- 
vei mee suflicicnt to eneountei so auliious m uudei- 
takmg, mil a g*4at ( n tlional benefit w is lost 'I bus 
it wav with the Domo, and so it is with everything 
connector) with the national improvement 

THE APPLE-PARING 

[fcrom ( oinsjiotulr ut ) 

Unostentatious and humble as this term may appeal, 
“the apple-paling” is looked forward to bv the in¬ 
habitants of the northern and middle states of the 
Fedeial Union with as much anticipated pleasure as 
the h.uvest-home used to be bv the rural population ot 
several districts ot our own island —I say “ used to 
be,’ lecause this is one ot the many good old English 
customs whuh ate last falling into disuse amongst 
ourselves Apple paring is piobably derived from an 
old German custom, and therefore not so exclusively 
American as many have supposed it, but since the 
6edu£u and calculating sons and daughters ot brother 


Jonathan seldom enter with much spirit upon anything 
mirthful or merry-making, and as I conceive that the 
mode ol preserving apples here described might be 
advantageously introduced into some of our own apple 
districts, it may not be uninteresting to state the way 
m which it is managed „ 

Though the apple-paring is resorted to as a “frolic,” 
or an amusement, amongst the Americans, yet it is the 
means of getting a valuable piece of work performed 
at the same time that it passes for a recreation These 
frolics for the most part take place in the early part of 
the autumn, for m order to ensure complete suness, 
the rays of the sun should still possess considi rablc 
power It is a general remark that the Americans aie 
peculiarly fond of preserves and sweetmeats of every, 
description, and it is a fact, that hardly a single meat 
passes without its accompaniment ol “pies," “sweet- 
sauce,” and “preserves” Now in every put of those 
states before .alluded to there is a great abundance of 
apples, hence the ingenuity of the people is laudably 
excited in rendering them, as much as possible, sub-u- 
vicnt to the general puiposes of hoiisekicping In all 
the louns they may be made to assume, the apples 
hive fust to be “pared” before they arc' subn'ctccl to 
the necessary piocess, so that apple-paling becomes a 
matter of some consideration. Among the scvu il pie- 
parabulia are included preserved apples, apple lmttoi, 
applesauce, and dried apples, the last of which king 
quite an article ot trade amongst the Amuuaiis, il is 
principally for file prcpaiafion of dmd apples that “ the 
apple-pai mgs " are held 

Although America produces an abundance ol ev cl¬ 
ient apples, yet, owing to the gieat oMicims ot heat 
and cold, it has been found impossible to sectm a 
supply adequate to the general demand thiouglmut the 
season by any means that the horticulturist lias vet dix- 
eoveicd I« a great measure this lias been remedied by 
adopting the plan ol “ diyuig" the apples , and as it is 
puisued upon an extensive scale, “ the appli-puiuig i 
has hence become a mattei ol considerible iinpoitaucip 

Theie are two methods of diymg apples punli-cd by 
the couutiy people In one case they aie paicd and 
cut into pieces (the coies bung extiacled) ol hill oi 
thiee-foiirtlis of an inch m thickness, md then spuacl 
upon a pi itf cm in, oi lunporaiy scalloldiiig ot (mauls, to 
di) m the sun The scaffolding is eieilcd a little 
sloping--with a southern aspect,—on which the cut 
apples arc spiead to the depth ol thiee or fqm inches, 
vvheie they aie kept for seveixl days, undergoing the 
miessdiy turnings and movmgs in order that ivtrv 
pait ma) be exposed to the suns influence Should 
the weather he line and settled, they iimam upon the 
scaffolds during the night, thur only piotcction being 
clean linen cloths thrown over them , but if theie bo a 
prospect of ram, then they have to be icouncil to some 
place of shelter Dunn’; the opeiution ot (living the 
bulk of the mass greatly diminishes, so that m the 
various processes ot paring, coring, and drying, seven 
oi eight bushels become reduced to about one \\ hen 
the apples have remained upon the platform until they 
are sufficiently dry, they are then removed to ail uppei 
room, and piled up in one of its angles, and it the, 
drving process has been thoroughly accomplished, they ' 
will continue sound and good for a couple of years 

The other inode of drying apples is certamly more 
general than that already described, but by no menus 
practised on so extensive a scale The apples arc pre¬ 
pared in precisely the same manner as before described , 
after which they are strung upon stout tluead, and 
hung up in the kitchen (where large wood fue- are 
kepi) to dry In the kitchens, during the mouths of 
October, November, and Decembei, the ceilings may 
lie seen decorated with strings ol apples, intersecting 
each other m every possible direction When the pieces 
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are first strung 1 upon the thread they are placed close 
to each other, but as the drjing proceeds, they shrink 
asunder, and assume a shrivelled appearance Apples 
di ted in this way are not quite so pure n« the sun-dried 
ones, but thej answer pretty well for family use The 
less delicate sorts»of peaches are dried in precisely the 
same wav, but not upon so general or extensive a scale 
It is during the following spring and summer, when 
apples in their natural state become scarce, thrtt the 
dried ones are much sought after; and although they 
are geneiallv considered rather inferior to sound flesh 
apples, vet, toi pies and puddings, they ate an excel¬ 
lent substitute, after having undergone a good wash¬ 
ing and soaking 

1^ It is in piepaung for the commencement of this 
system of ill v mg that “The Apple Paring " takes place , 
when all the neighbours have been duly “ notified,” it 
is ixpected they will attend at the time appointed it 
is whit the Ameileans call an “after-supper frolic,” 
hut then it should be borne In miud that that repast 
usuillv takes place at five or six o’clock m the after¬ 
noon Probably before seven o'clock the “paters” 
will have assembled, and without further ceremony they 
foim themselves into small parties, each party xtn- 
tou tiding a large basket for the reception of the “cut¬ 
tings ," while the owner of the establishment lakes enie 
to supply his assistant labourers with plenty of the row 
matenal While fingers and knives are busily employed, 
the evening is occasionally enlivened with songs and 
cider, and not unfieqiiently with something of a more po¬ 
tent and exciting chaiacter Although, as It vs been pre- 
vum-lv lemaiked, they are after-supper frolics, yet five 
oi six hours of diligent apple-paimg restores iost appe¬ 
tites , so that about midnight, tea and coffee, with their 
mamlold accompaniments of Johntiy cakes, hock-wheat 
cakes, dough-nuts, Yankee biscuit, pumpkin-pie, apple¬ 
sauce, &c &c , are spread out m their Usual profusion 
for the use anil benefit ot the whole party After the 
t paiers have been replenished with this voond supper, 
■* many of the youngei people bramhshtheir knives anew, 
while the more sedate portion ol the performers betake 
themselves oft to tlicir respective homes 

Notwithstanding there commonly is a great deal of 
fun and frolicking during the process ot apple-paring, 
yet in a single night a large qn uitity ol apples is pre¬ 
paid loi the diymg process,--that being left, ns a 
mallei ol course, to the management ot the owners 
Thus itjw tnat in this comrnunioiiship of labour a gieat 
dc il is pei formed that would otheiwise he irksome to 
those engaged in it, or else altogether neglected On 
the first m second night succeeding one of those meet¬ 
ings, the same pa v ty will lie found similarly engaged at 
the house ol some otner neighbour, and in this way 
the business proceeds until all those who teel disposed^ 
to p,'lionize “ apple parings ” have each ot them had a 
bent fit at his own residence 

A few yeais ago, two brothers—very respectably con¬ 
nected, but eccentric young Irishmen—purchased a 
faun in the vicnntv where 1 resided, an I commenced 
keeping ‘ bachelors hall” in a log cabin which the 
late Yankee owner had occupied As there was a 
pretty good orchard upon the premises, they had far 
more apples than they knew what to do with,—for they 
were entne strangers to the customs of tile country 
Ilovvetei, in the autumn, which was but two or three 
months subsequent to their entering upon their new 
possession, they collected thirty or forty bushels of the 
best of their apples, and stowed them away without any 
definite view ns to the uses to which they might be ap¬ 
plied It seemed that their neighbours had been aware 
of the storing away the apples, and not altogether un¬ 
mindful of ihe young men’s welfare After the close 
of a dull autumnal day, while the brothers were quietly 
seated by a blazing fire that lit up their lonely habita¬ 


tion, they weie somewhat startled by a gentle “ tap¬ 
ping” at their door, on the opening of whiih, two 
strapping daughters ol a Y'ankee settler, at some dis¬ 
tance, stepptd forwaid, rather uncetcmoniouslv, and 
“guessed they had come to pare apples ” The young 
men were taken by surprise, but possessing the gal¬ 
lantry so natural to well-bred liwhmcn, invited the 
tailiei td be seuted, which imitation was unhesitatingly 
compiled with Presently, anothu and anothei “ tap¬ 
ping” announced inore strangers,—and the amval of 
three ot four small parties m qmett succession com¬ 
pletely bewildered the two bnchelois , and vv hat Iwlla rod 
them not a little Was the diftiuilly of making tin it* old 
chairs, and tt short rude toim, (the whole ol die reals 
their establishment aftoided,) accommodate so huge a 
party. The visiters were ull young poisons, ami mostly 
females; and although appearances vvuc leitamlv 
against them, inasmuch ns the visit wis unsoliuud, 
and a nocturnal one withul,—a short explanation seivul, 
in a great measure, fo silence suspicion They niloiiind 
(he “yourtg Irishers,” that in consequence ot thin 
being strangers to the customs of the loiintiv, that 
they (the visitirs) had ammged among themselves to 
give them the benefit of an apple-piling, aud having 
learned that they (the bachelors) had housed a quantity 
ot apples, an arrangement had been made by the young 
people of flie neighbourhood to meet that evening toi 
the purpose of .apple-paring The vouug lnshinen 
duly acknowledged their obligations to those noigli- 
hoiiis who seemed stl much Interested m their behalf, 
hut us they were wholly ignorant of the method ol div¬ 
ing apples, they Would trouble neiihu then iicighliouis 
iioi themselves by entering upon the piocess Tins 
piece of information beeified (ui fiom being salislic- 
toiy, but as seats were siaicc, ami as (hue uppiaied 
no prospect ot a “frolic ' 1 at the expense ol the 
‘‘young Irishers," the parlies weie obliged to liudgi 
homewards, consoling the nisei os uudei the'r piescul 
(hagiin and disappointment with the piospect ol meet 
mg again on the following night at a “ rigulni Yankee 
appli -paring,” to attend which they had all been duly 
“ uutihed ” 


Chnstaunty —I will muku one n muk on this i< lignin, 
vvliu li stnki s tny own mind veiy lorulilv Since its iiilio- 
<1 not ion, human iiatuie has made groat piogiess, and six h ly 
expuiewed gieat changes, and, in this ad valued londdioii 
of the nmhi, C'luistiamty, instead ot losing its application 
and unpoit mee, is loinul to bo nime and more congenial and 
adapte d to mini's nature and wants M n haw outgrown 
the nthei institutions of that pencil when Chiistinmly ap¬ 
peared ,—Us philosophy, its modes of wailare, its polity, Us 
public arid puvatc economy hut Chiistiumly has novel 
sluuuk is mtellut has opined, but has always kept in 
adtunia of mens laiultus, and unfolded nobler views m 
piopoi lion as they have asi ended 'I ho lugln st pow11s tnd 
affections which oui natuiu has develop'd, find more than 
adequate objec Is in this religion Christianity is indeed pc 
i u.iaily fitted to the more mipioveil stages of sot letv, to tin 
more deluato sensibilities of refined minds, and es])cmlly lo 
that dissitisf iption with the present stale whiih d ways glows 
with the growth of oui moral poivus and albs lions As mull 
adv nice ui civilisation, they heioino susuptiblu of mental 
sufhnngs. to which aider ages ,ue stiangtrs, and tliosi 
Cluistiamty is fitted to assuagi Imagmition and mtelleit 
become more ristless, and Chiistunity brings them tian- 
qmlhtv liy the etunal and magnificent tiuths, the solemn 
and unbounded pioipcets, whiih it unfolds This fitness 
ot our religion to moio advanced Btages ol society than 
thit ui which it was introduced, to wants of human nature 
not then developed, seems to rac very striking The re¬ 
ligion tears the marks of having come from a Being who 
potfettlv undei stood the human mind, and had powu to 
provide for its progress This feuture of Christianity is of 
the nature of piopheey It was an anticipation of future 
and distant ages, and when wo consider among whom our 
religion spmng, where, but in God, can we find an ex¬ 
planation of this peculiarity ?— Uev, Dr, Channtng. • 
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[Portrait of the " Man of Roes.’’—From a Prmt.J 


11 Rut all our praises why should lords engross ? 

Rise, honest muse 1 and nag the Min ov Rose 
Pleated Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn lioaree applause resounds 
Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow t 
irum the dry ruck, who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost. 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

Rut clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady raws ? 

Whose seats the weary traveller repose f 
Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 

■The Mart ov Rou" each lisping belie replies. 

Behold the market-place, with poor o’erspread I 
The Man of Boss upiides the weekly bread, 

He foeils yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 

Where age and want sit smiling at the gate , 

Him portion'd maids, apprenticed orphans blest. 

The young who labour, and the old who rest, 
is any sick t the Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gives. 

Is there u variance ? enter but his door, 

Balk'd are the courts, and contest is no more. 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

Ami vile attorneys, now an useless nee. 

Thnee happy man 1 enabled to pursue, 

What all so wish, but want the power to do I 
Oh, say, what sums that geu’rous hand supply ? 

What mines, to swell that boundless charity ? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children dear, , 

This man possass'd—five hundred pounds a year r— 

Pops’s Moral Arrays. 

Th» “ Man of Ross” line been already introduced to 
the readers of the ‘Penny Magazine' in the descriptive 
tour of the Wye, vol. iv. p. 399 The reader will there 
eee how affectionately the memory of this worthy men 


is still cherished in the little town of Ross and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, though more than a century has elapsed since 
he was laid in his grave We have no paiticulars te- 
spectmg him worthy the name of biography. Pope's 
well-known lines, given above, embody, with almost 
literal exactness, the chief featnres of his character. The 
only exception that may be taken is to the concluding 
lines, where it is more insinuated than asserted that he 
accomplished all the good he did out of his own “ five 
hundred pounds a year.” It apjiears more than pro¬ 
bable, that after he had established his character os an 
active-minded, spirited, and benevolent man, his richer 
neighbours aided him with occasional subscriptions or 
supplies of money to carry on some of his projects of 
improvement. 

John Kyrle was a country gentleman of limited in¬ 
come, who lived during the latter part of the seventeenth 
and fiist part of the eighteenth centuries at Ross, in 
Herefordshire. When he was born does not seem to 
have been distinctly noted.; at all events he was a 
young man in 1354, in winch year he entered the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford. Nothing can be more generat than 
what is farther recoided of him; his long life was not, 
probably, much diversified by what ws are accustomed 
to regard as remarkable incidents; still, had he lived 
in our day, Ills ‘ Life' might have been turned into a 
respcctably-sized volume. It is not at all likely, from 
what we do know of him, that he either was or, under 
other circumstances, would have been, an extraordinaiy 
man. But herein consisted « prime element of his 
character and « chief cause of his success in doing 
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good: lie knew hm sphere, kept wnhm it, exerting 
himself at the same time with untiring perseverance 
within it; and was thus one of the few who are 
• enabled to punue 

'What all no with, but want the power to do/ 

These lines of dtape, like not a few in his ‘ Moral 
Essays,’ are full of meaning. The most worthless 
have, at times, moments in which they wish to rise out 
of the slough ol their passions, and be beneficially em¬ 
ployed; and many of the best lose opportunities of 
effecting much, by neglecting the common materials 
within their reach and aspiring to what is beyond 
them 

We have a modern counterpart to Kyrle (though the 
character was developed in a far higher degree) in 
Oberhn, the pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la 
Roche Oberhn effected far more with rongher mate¬ 
rials, m a shorter time, than Kyrle. Kyrle, however, 
in his capacity of a plain, country gentleman, is an 
example well worthy of consideration. 

What Kyrle did, then, may be summed up in a bnef 
commentaiy on Pope’s lines; for Pope, having been in 
the habit of visiting a family residing m Ross, was well 
acquainted with Kyrle’s character He found a sur¬ 
rounding country bare of trees, and by his example, 
encouragement, and money, procuied it to be orna¬ 
mentally plautcd, he caused a conduit or leservoir to 
be constructed in Ross, which was exceedingly useful 
to the inhabitants, until superseded by the laying down 
of pipes for the conveyance of water to the houses, he 
piocured, at a time, and in a country, where roads were 
rough and dangerous, a handsome causeway to be con¬ 
structed, with trees on each side, and seats for the 
accommodation of the traveller, weekly he distributed 
a certain amount of food to the poor; was in the habit 
of bestowing marriage gifts on iiidusinous couples, 
uud of apprenticing orphans, kept a medicine chest, 
and prescribed for the sick , was a general peace-maker, 1 
nd, from his charactei, was resorted to as an arbitrator 
f differences, and though of so devotional a spirit as to 
be, not only a weekly, but a dully, attendant at church, 
he was the reverse of being an ascetic cheerful, though 
grave, lie loved to see his neighbours dropping m upon 
him of an evening, after the labours of the day were 
over, to enjoy a friendly chat and a tankard of ale; 
then his spirit sympathised with all, heartily enjoying 
an innocent joke and a loud laugh Nor must we 
torget th^fclie was a warm promoter of education, sub¬ 
scribing annually to defray the expenses of a school, 
and inducing others to do the same 

What the foibles of the worthy man may have been 
we are not informed , and it would be but a paltry em¬ 
ployment to rake them up, if we could. We may easily 
gather that there were no sharp points tu his character. 
his perseverance was of that cpnet effective kind which 
accomplishes its purposes without bustle or noise, and 
that his temper was mild and placid is evident from his 
character as a peace-maker, and the love and veneration 
hi which he was held The chief thing to be regurded 
in him is, the disinterested economy which enabled him 
to do much with little. To do exactly as he did would 
be folly. Thus, for instance, it is safer, find, in the long 
un, more economical in the present day, to employ a 
parish surgeon, regularly educated, than for a person 
with a half-kind of medical knowledge to keep a medi¬ 
cine chest, And the practice of openly distributing 
food to the poor on set days, however gratifying to one’s 
feelings, and comparatively a safe and laudable practice 
in a simple state of society, where the poor, and their 
wants, are well known, would be more or less a dangerous 
and doubtfh) practice, now-a-days, when our whole po¬ 
pulation is becoming so mixed up, that it is very hard to 
distinguish who are proper objects of charity, and who 
an “ rogues and vagabonds/ The best charity is to 


give the means, to all who are able to work, of earning 
their own bread. 

Kyrle, who, as Pope intimates, was a bachelor, died 
at an advanced age, in 17 , 24. He, as Oberhn was in 
our day, was followed to the grave by sorrowing friends, 
neighbours, and dependents; who, though they knew 
that the fruit was gathered because it was ripe, still 
mourned over the loss of a father and a friend. To 
this day the people of Ross preserve memorials of him; 
his pew ill the church remnins, preserved the same 
throughout the alterations the mtenbr of the church 
has undergone; two elm trees grow inside the church, 
shading the pew with their foliage, as it Natme herself 
wished that literally his memory should be always green , 
the house that he built himself and inhabited still stands, 
and in the club-mom of an inu in Boss they picseive 
his arm-charr. 


A MONTH AT SEA. 

(Gonol udeil from Na 357 ) 

This morning the weather is not favourable. The 
wind has been round tu evciy point of the compass 
during the night, and is now blowing from the north¬ 
east, “right a-head” I do not feed very impatient at 
present Miss Suundeis is rather glad of tile delay. 
She dreads landing among strangers, though she 
knows they are alwady friends 

Mrs Ely has been very bold this morning with Mrs 
O'Brien (as the lady had no buttered roll by her) about 
the fees to the stewardess The stewardess depends 
solely upon the lees paid by the lady passengers, and 
the service is so important, and so exliemely fatiguing, 
that it ought to be well paid The stewardess has to 
attend upon the ladies, night and day, in then sea¬ 
sickness, to keep their state-rooms, to wait at meals in 
the large cabin, to be up before all the ladies, nml 
go to rest aflei them Among such a company of 
ladies, there ure usually some who rise eaily, and always 
some who go to rest vety late, und commonly a tew 
who cannot be easily pleased, and who keep their 
attendant mi the foot at all houis, without any considera¬ 
tion When all this is consideicd, and it is remem¬ 
bered how helpless and uncomfoi table the ladies would 
be without such a servant, it is clear that the stewardess 
should be handsomely paid The captain interested us 
pariiculaily for Margaret, by telling us (hat she was 
extremely pool, as she sent every shilling she could 
spaie from tier absolute wants to her old father und 
mothei in Scotland Judging by what we knew to 
have been done in similar cases, we agreed thut Mar¬ 
garet should have a soveieign from each of us. Miss 
Lannne, and Miss Taylor, and the ladies of our parly 
paid this, but Mis O’Brien declared she would pay 
nothing, as Margaret lmd shown her no attention at 
all' It w ill be too bad if, in addition to the many 
ciytng fits this woman has occasioned to the poor gill, 
und all the toil she and her daughters have imposed 
upon her, night and day, Rhe defrauds her of the money 
she has (airly earned Mrs O’Bnen became so “hys¬ 
terical'* that Mrs Ely had to desist for this time, but 
she docs not mean to let the matter stop here As for 
Mrs Happen, she not only refused to give anything, 
but, in her passion at being asked, sent the plate down 
the whole length of the table There is something 
really terrifying in such tempers. Mrs. Ely changed 
colour os if she had been in the wrong, instead of the 
right. Mr. Browning says there are occasions on which 
people shfiw their real selves,-—in the treatment of their 
servants. I own that 1 was as much surprised as I 
was indignant, to find that people of good property, as 
these ladies both are, could stoop to accept the hard 
service of a very poor girl, with the knowledge all the 
time that they meant to defraud her of her wfigea. 
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They jniffhf at least hare given lier warning, that ehe 
might know that she was conferring chanty upon them 
in serving them. I trust they will think better of the 
matter, and repair their injustice to her at last. 

We are now between Cork and Milford Haven, out 
of sight of land. 

25th Now, did yon not expect that the next entry 
would be of our arrival ? Far troin it. There is much 
to be said (list I was obliged to quit my writing, last 
time, by the rolling of the ship; and for the rest of the 
day, we were tredted with a gale, far more stoimy than 
any we had had during the voyage It blew tremen¬ 
dously from the north-east. With the tide in our 
favour, and every sail snug, we were driven in the 
direction of the'Devonshire coast; and thankful we 
were thit we had plenty of sea-room. Mrs Ely and 
other* were ns sick as ever, and at dinner there was 
the well-remembered scene of every thing solid slip¬ 
ping about the dishes, and every thing liquid being 
spilled though the frames were on,—the wooden 
frames, made to fit the tables, with holes for bottles and 
glasses It was a truly uncomfortable day, though 
there was nothing to occasion fear in any but the most 
timid persons 

Yesterday morning we had the alternative of being 
sick below, or half-sick and half-frozen on deck We 
preferred the latter, and were ere long repaid We were 
going over the ground lost the day before, standing in 
for the Irish coast. There were large flocks of Nep¬ 
tune’s sheep (waves breaking into foam), ami the sky 
was so clear, that Mr Browning, with his malicious cye- 
gluss, could not discern a streak of English fog all day 

About noon, the outline of the Uungarvou Mountains 
appealed, and the bay of Tramore, with three white 
towers at one extremity, and one at the other, and the 
town of Tramore at the bottom of the bay We saw, 
too, the high lighthouse at the extremity of Waterford 
Buy, and a steam-boat in thp entrance Seven other 
sad were about us, and we felt in the midst of society 
once more Before we tacked we came near enough 
to sec the recesses in the sharp-cut rocks or cliffs on the 
shore, and the gieen downs sloping up from their sum¬ 
mits With the glass I could distinguish the windows 
of three large houses m Tramore The outline of the 
mountains behind was very fine, and the lights and 
shadows on them delicious to behold We tacked all 
day, and amused ourselves with watching the [mints of 
the shore, advancing and receding, with speaking the 
ship “ Georgia of Boston,” bound to New York, which 
we hope will report us to you, and with admimig the 
clear setting sun, and the rising moon, almost at the 
full She never looked finer since she was first set 
spinning 

There was some sad nonsense among ns, even on 
this important and pleasurable day. Mrs O’Brien' 
looked cold, as she (fid on the rail, in thfc breeie, and 
Mr Simpson caused his warm broad-cloth cloak to be 
brought for her. Mrs Happen, who was sitting on 
deck, sheltered and in the sun, growled out, “ You 
never offered me yoqr cloak” Immediately after 
dinner, when the gentlemen weie at (heir wine, she 
Rent Sally down for Mr. Simpson’s cloak, and wore it 
all the afternoon. 

The captain promised us the quietest night we had 
had since we left New York; and I accordingly went 
to sleep, nothing doubting, though the last thing I was 
aware of was that there was a prodigious tramping 
upon deck, which I concluded was from the crew 
ahiftifig the sails I slept till daylight, and this missed 
a scene, partly dreadful, partly ridiculous. This tramp¬ 
ing excited the attention of the ladies; and Mrs. Ely 
next heard a cry of distress from the deek, and then 
another, a sort of scream The gentlemen rushed from 
theifrooms, and up on deck; the ladies screamed, and 


said it was fire, the ship sinking, running foul of ano¬ 
ther ship, and much besides. Miss Taylor (still very 
delicate) heard every voice calling “ Captain 1 Cap¬ 
tain’” and naturally supposing that something had 
happened to her brother, fainted away in her berth, 
wheie she was found some time af(er still insensible. 
One gentleman brought Out his pistols, and Mrs Happen 
entreated that she might not be shot. Mrs Ely and 
Miss Saunders remained in their rooms, and were pre¬ 
sently told that there was no danger, that it was all 
over. The captain put forth his authority, and ordered 
every body to bed How much the passengers really 
knew of the cause of this bustle I cannot say , but the 
affair was this The captain has a bad crew. Yesterciay, 
at the lastigation of a mischievous fellow among them, 
there was a soit of mutiny about their beef, a silly coin ' 
plaint, particularly foolish when preferred almost within 
sight of port. Mr. Browning knew that the captain 
meant to shut up the ringleader in the ice-house (now 
ns warm as atiy part of the ship) at midnight, when the 
passengers should beasleep, The man resisted, making 
so much noise dvipr the passengers’ heads, that the 
captain sent him into confinement m the forepart of 
the ship but it was too lute for secrecy. The captain 
is much annoyed at the confusion created, and I do 
not think he is aware that any of us know the cause 

All is quiet enough this morning It is bright and 
cold. We are off the Tusca lighthouse, the extreme 
south-east point of Ireland, and the little wind there 
is is fair. This mutiny is a good hint It we grow 
dull, I shall propose a mutiny about the handles of the 
milk pitchers, winch were broken off in the gale, the 
pitchers being thus rendered inconvenient to hold 

At this moment, Mr Tracy brings news that the 
captain expects to be off Holyheid this evening, so I 
jump up, and run to unpack and arrange for landing, 
that I may have the last few hours free O, with what 
pleasure I took out gown, shawl, bonnet and gloves lor 
to-morrow ' packing up books, putting away every¬ 
thing sea-spoiled, and being completely at liberty byr 
dinner-time' 

In the afternoon, the captain found a dry seat on the 
binnacle for Miss Saunders and me, and then went 
and stood by himself, too much excited fot conversation 
Mr, Browning told us we could not understand the 
emotions of the captain of a ship on concluding his 
voyage We talked of our homes on either side the 
water , and looked out through the fog and rzyn, dimly 
discerning a ship which we supposed to be the packet 
of the 24th —After tea we played, for Mr Ely’s sake, 
our final rubber • but we could not attend to our cards, 
and were glad to throw them away At half-past ten 
o’clock, we ran up to see the Holyhead light As we 
passed in the dark, there could be no telegraphic com¬ 
munication to Liverpool of our approach, and we must 
give up the hope of seein*g our friends on the pier. 

26th. At six, Miss Saunders came to my room, 
dressed, and talked for an hour, the cabin being in 
great confusion with the preparations of the ladies. 
We sent Margaret to learn where we were About,, 
thirty miles from Liverpool; but the tide would not allow 
us to get to (tort before eleven. Every body wn$ 
assembled early on deck,dressed for landing; and each, * 
as he appeared, more spruce tharvthe last. The cook 
could not be prevailed upon to let us have a slovenly 
breakfast early, that we might be wholly at leisure at 
the last. By a little after nine, however, the steams of 
breakfast ascended; and before that time I saw, through 
the glass, the church steeples of Liverpool. The Welsh 
mountains looked lovely through a thm haze, which Mr. 
Browning chose to call a fog, 

Mr. Bruoe gratified me by a piece of truly kind con¬ 
sideration. He said that, from the absence of notice 
of our approach from Holyhead, my friends would not 
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probably be awaiting me. He wbb alone, with time to 
epare If I would give him a line to my friends, he 
would be the first to step ashore, and would bring them 
to me I promised to accept his good offices, if, after 
reasonable waiting, no familiar faces appeared on the 
P«r. - 

Soon after breakfast we saw the floating lights and 
the castle at the mouth of the Mersey; then New 
Brighton, w< h its white houses, trim gardens and 
plantations, and then some golden harvest-fields. The 
post-office boat was soon seen coming towards us—a 
sign that we weie expected. Then came the custom¬ 
house boat, to deposit an officer on board. We pointed 
out to Miss Saunders the gable of a house covered with 
.ivy;—a plant which she had read of, since she could 
"read at all, but never seen, as it does not grow in 
America. She was surprised at the narrowness of the 
Mersey, Mr. Bruce apologized for it,—a bad habit 
which he had learned in America, we tolfl him. 

As we hove alongside the pier groups began to as¬ 
semble, chiefly work-pe'ople from about the docks All 
had their hands in their pockets^and Miss Saunders 
asked me, laughing, whether she was to conclude that 
all Englishmen carried their hands there In a few 
minutes breathless gentlemen came running down the 
Parade Among them I found the face I was looking 
for A watchman had given notice, from the top of the 
Exchange, that the Eurydice was coming up the river, 
and in an incredibly short time the news spread over 
the town With eager kindness the captain fixed the 
plank, and handed me on shore 
I am sure this gentleman must by this time have 
more of your esteem and regard than ever We, his 
passengers, feel that we are more deeply indebted to 
him than he knows of, not only for lus professional 
qualities and hospitality, but for a lesson on the value 
of good temper, ami the dignity of greatness of mind 
As tor the rest, they Itcpt up their characters to the 
. end Miss Lammc’s last act on board was ordering the 
i steward to throw overboard Miss Saunders’s geranium, 
brought from Dr Chanmng’s garden in Rhode Island, 
and kept alive through the voyage by great care, 
Wherever these ladies may have gone (and we have 
heard nothing of them since), they carry with them oui 
smeerest pity Others of the company of shipmates 
have since repeatedly met, and enjoyed, as shipmates 
do, the retrospect of the brighter days of their Month 
at Sea. — 


VOLCANO OF GALONGOON 
Few volcanic eruptions on record have proved so de¬ 
structive in their progress, or so fatal in their effects, 
as that of the mountain of Oalongoon, in the island of 
Java, which took place in October, 1822 The unm-« 
lulation of a number of populous and beautiful villages, 
the destruction of thousands of human beings, and the 
conversion of a fertile region into an irrcclaunuhle waste, 
were the most prominent results of this terrific display 
of the forces concealed beneath the surface of the globe 
The Galongoou is situated in a very fruitful and 
tbicfkly-peoplei] part of Java, and wp.s, before the oc¬ 
currence to which we are about to advert, almost hidden 
by a dense forest, winch reached to its summit, and 
covered also a considerable portion of the deep and 
extensive valley which stretches from east to west at 
the foot of the mountain, gradually widening to the 
plains watered by the rivers Tandoi and Wulan A 
number of little rivers have their sources in the Galon- 
gooo, from whose heights they roll in rapid cascades 
until they reach the plains, where they join the rivers 
above named. No tradition existed of an irruption of 
the mountain at any former period, and the inhabitants 
were cultivating its rich borders in fancied security 


until the moment when the frightful event happened 
which destroyed so large a proportion of their numbers. 
There were, however, many indications of volcanic ac¬ 
tion which would have alarmed a more reflective people 
than the Javanese Continual subterraneous sounds 
had been for a long period heard in the neighbourhood 
of the mountain, and these noises had been more par¬ 
ticularly loud whenever an eruption took place at any 
of the other numerous volcanoes on (he island. The 
region was decidedly volcanic, the summits of the Ga- 
longoon were generally circular, hqllow within, and 
sleep on the outside, the plain was covered with de¬ 
tached hills, formed of irregular basaltic rocks. 

In the month of J uly which preceded the eruption, it 
was remarked that the little river Kjjmr, one ol those 
which have their sources on the mountain, emitted 
a strong bituminous smell, it was also hotter than 
usual, and became so turbid, that the persons who 
forded it on foot came out with a white foam remain¬ 
ing on their legs. These appearances excited some 
attention, and a person was deputed to examine into 
their causes he ascended the river nearly to its source, 
but nothing extraordinary appears to have been seen, 
the river soon recovered its former clearness, and any 
little uneasiness which might have been felt was for¬ 
gotten until the day of the first eruption On this day, 
the 8th of October, the weather was fine and clear, and 
no unusual signs were seen until about two o’clock, 
when a loud explosion drew the ejes ol every person 
within hearing to the region of the Galongoou; u thick 
black smoke was there seen to rush out with violence, 
to rise to a great height in the air, and then to spread 
it'd! on every side The whole country was soon 
wrapped ui thick daikness The detonations became 
louder and louder every moment, and the earth to a 
great distance round shook violently. The inhabitants 
were soon in rapid flight from the scene of terror, but 
their progress was anested by a frightful obstacle 
Immense columns ol mud, boiling hot, and mixed with 
burning brimstone, were projected from the mountain 
like a water-spout, with such prodigious violence, that 
large quantities fell beyond the river Tandoi, whu h is 
forty miles off. Every valley within the range of this 
eruption became a burning torrent, and the rivers, 
swelled by the terrible stream to a great height, soon 
oveiflowed their banks, and carried away great num¬ 
bers of the unfortunate people who were eudeavouung 
to escape. In addition to these cuuses ol death, the 
thunder rolled awfully, and the lightning destroyed a 
number of peisons who were beyond the more imme¬ 
diate effects of the eruption The destruction was at 
its height about lour o’clock , at that hour it began to 
decrease by five o’clock it had ceased, and a dead 
silence succeeded, the air then gradually clcurcd up, 
and the mountain was again visible 

The scene which now presented itself was of the most 
melancholy description, the farmer forest was now 
nothing but trunks of half-burned trees, the*plaot be¬ 
tween the mountain and the river Tandoi was conceited 
to a perfect waste tor a space of twenty-four miles the 
boiling mud had covered the country to u great depth, 
insotnuclf that, throughout all that extent, not u trace 
was visible of all the pretty villages and numerous 
plantations which a few hours before had covered the 
country The whole was a bluish half-liquid waste. 
In this tract the fatal cause of destruction covered and 
concealed the ravages it had made, but towards the 
limits of the volcanic action the prospect was horrible; 
bodies pf men, women, and children, partly boiled and 
partly burned, were strewed about in every' variety of 
death • a few only survived, and they were those who 
were too severity* wounded to fly, and whose groans 
added horror to the scene. All those who were not 
disabled had already fled. 
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It was remarked that the burning matter had been 
thrown chiefly to great distances, and that many remote 
villages were utterly destroyed, while Revered others 
much nearer to the mountain were scarcely injured 
This was particularly observed in the districts of Raja- 
polla and Indihyang, where many tracts in the midst of 
the inundation were comparatively uninjured, being 
merely covered with a fine layer ot ashes 

During the following days the ram fell in torrents; 
the inhabitants of the plain who had escaped the inun¬ 
dation of boiling mud hastened to construct a number 
of huts on the desert hills scattered through the country, 
and several hundred persons were thus engaged during 
the four following days all this time the ram con¬ 
tinued to fall, and towards the evening of the fourth day 
(October 12) ip became a deluge the rivers, which 
had been constantly rising, now swelled to such a height 
that they carried away the bridges on the roads, and 
cut off all means ot escape to the adjoining country. 
About seven o'clock in the evening, when the sky was 
totally obscured, a loud explosion was heard, accom¬ 
panied by the violent shock of uti earthquake, another 
and another rxplnsiun followed, cadi accompanied bv 
earthquakes No lire, not a flash of lightning iclieved 
the darkness of the mglil, and a dead silence suc¬ 
ceeded This was soon interrupted by the roaring of 
the waters, which, mingled with mud, masses of earth, 
trees, ami large pieces of rock, rolled over the plain, 
and lose so high as to cover most of the hills on which 
the unhappy natives had built their frail sheds The 
destruction of the bridges took awny the remotest hope 
ot escape Of all the numbers who had thus taken 
leftige those alone survived who had flxed themselves 
on the few more lofty points which were only sur- 
loiimled and not coveted by the inundation These 
poor people were delivered within a few days by the 
exertions of the Dutch Government, aftei having suf- 
tered the extremity of hunger and misery 
This last eruption was much mote violent in its 
eflects than that of the 6th of October, although its 
consequences were less injurious, because the region 
through which its force was exerted had been aheady 
desolated by the first eruption Such changes were 
produced by it in the face of the country, that the in¬ 
habitants were unable to recognise their own homes 
The face of the mountain was utterly changed, the 
summits were broken down, the side towards the 
valley, which had been covered with trees, became an 
enormous gulf in the form of a semiciicle This crater, 
which is about midway between the summit and the 
plain, is surrounded by steep rocks, heaped up by the 
force of the last eruption new hills and valleys were 
formed all over the country two considerable rivers, 
the Banyaraug and the Wulan, completely changed the 
course of their waters, and now fall into the Kunir 
large rocks of basalt strew the plain to the distance of 
more than twenty miles from the mountain, and in the 
whole of that extent sfckrcely a tree remains of all the 
forests by which it had until then been covered 
Much was done by the Dutch authorities to alleviate 
the sufferings of the survivors of this dreadful calamity 
The President, Baron Vandor Capellcn, from whose 
official report our account is taken, hastened lo the 
spot as soon as the news of the first eruption reached 
lum, accompanied by a skilful physician, and attended 
by a number of followers, with horses and provisions 
The following is an extract from his report.—“ Never 
will the scene which I witnessed on the 15th be effaced 
from my memory * * • The greatest nnmber of 
bodies were lying within a few yards of the villages, 
which proves that the unhappy inhabitants hud at¬ 
tempted to flee, but that they had been immediately 
overtaken by the burning torrent, in which they found 
* dreadful death. Her^was seen, dose by the trunk 


of a tree overthrown! a mother with her baby, both 
dead, and half consumed; there a woman still holding 
her two children by the hands, killed in the act of flying 
fro n the scene of terror and dismay. In one of the 
villages of Indihyang, which had been destroyed, we 
found the body cf a woman, on whose breast her baby 
was supported, still alive The infant which had been 
so miraculously preserved was immediately entrusted 
to a careful Javanese woman, and it is now in very 
good health In the same hamlet a man was saved in 
an equally wonderful manner. He was in the act of 
flying, when a cocoa-tree, overthrown by the earth¬ 
quake, fell upon him, and covered Iiis body with its 
thick foliage, lo that the boiling mud passed by without 
touching him. Tins man gave me a sinking descrip¬ 
tion of the horrible situation of these unfortunate vilv 
lagers ” 

The Baron Vander Capellen was unable to approach 
the mountain within many miles, in consequence ot the 
immense quantities of soft mud which covered every¬ 
thing, in many places it exceeded sixty feet in depth, 
and it was yet fluid He was, however, able to afford 
considerable relief to the sufferers. He established hos¬ 
pitals and asylums for the sick, wounded, and destitute, 
and employed numbers of the Javanese force under his 
command to construct bamboo rafts, with which they 
were able to float upon the mud, and to approach such 
parts of the hills as were not covered Several persons 
were rescued by these means, though in the most 
wretched stale of destitution, but clothes, food, and 
medical assistants were supplied, and many lives thus 
saved The baron was not less usefully engaged in per 
suading those who had fled to return to their dwellings, 
to rebuild and repair such as had suffered, and to re¬ 
sume the cultivation of their i ice-fields, which they had 
abandoned. He found cousulcinble difficulty m effect¬ 
ing tins, from the constant apprehension the natives re¬ 
tained of fresh devastation, for although the eruptions 
had ceased, the most violent detonations were heard 
hum tune lo lime, at each ot which the pour people b 
were ready to fly (o any part ot the country whuh 
seemed likely to afford an asylum Superstition also, 
as common m such eases, added to their alarm. White 
flags were Raid to be visible on the summits of the 
adjoining lulls, and persons asserted that they had seen 
such flags on the top of the Gulongoon, just before the 
first eruption The baron found that the most effec¬ 
tual course of proceeding was to get the chiefs to return, 
and when these came back the people readily tSTIowcd. 

The government assisted m rebuilding the destroyed 
dwellings, and in the much more difficult operation ot 
re-opening the silukams or caunls by which the rice 
fields are irrigated By these seveiul means, aided by 
liberal subscriptions opened at Batavia and Suinarang, 
Jthe country was at length restored to something like 
tranquillity; but it is not Ukely that it will ever recover 
its former fertility and beauty, the thick mud has car- 
•ned barrenness over a great extent of territory, and 
masses of rock now encumber places once cultivated 
and covered with rice fields and coffee plantations 

The following is a summary of the official statement 
of damages presented to the Dutch Government of 
Java.— 

Village! ileatroyod ....... 114 

1\ nuia killed ....... , 4011 

Horses du. ........ . ]05 

Cattle do. ........ 8^3 

Canals destroyed and injured .... 87 

Ricc-ficlds ditto, ail extent producing 

annual!), of rice. 42,000 cwts. 

Coffee-trees, ditto ditto . . . 4,627,537 „ 

V The Offlee of the Society far the DUTntion or OmIuI Knowledge to at 
S®. Lincoln'* Inn Fields 
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Africa is the great nursery of the Antelopes They 
there All up the place wInch the deer tribe occupy in 
other countries, a tribe of which the southern and 
cential regions of Africa appear to be destitute With' 
the idea of an antelope we ore apt to associate all that 
is graceful and elegant in figure, and all that is active 
and sprightly in movement To many it is true such a 
description applies. The gazelle and the spring-bok 
offer instances of exquisite proportions, and with slender 
mid tapering limbs, they bound along with astonishing 
ease and celeuty. To others, however such a descrip¬ 
tion will not apply Their size and proportions ally 
them to the ox tribe, their gait is slow and heavy, their 
figure flumsy, and their eyes, instead of beaming with 
animation, are dull and spiritless We may here in¬ 
stance the Canna (Antilope areas, Pall ). This animal 
is a native of South Africa, where it te commonly 
designated the eland or elk. It is of large size and 
ponderous form, weighing, when full grown, from seven 
to nine hundred-weight, and is commonly very fat. Its 
flesh being in high estimation, it is much hunted, and 
falls an easy prey to its pursuers, for it can neither run 
long, nor fast. It lives m large herds, which often 
Vot, VI. 


permit a man on horseback to ride into their midst 
without taking to flight. The withers use, fiom the 
length of the spinous processes of the vcrtcbiiB of that 
part, into a sort of hump, ami the neck, compressed at 
the sides as in the ox, is furnished with a pendant dew¬ 
lap The Caama or Hartebeest (A. caatna, Cuv ) .uni 
theKoba,or grande vac he brurie, ot the French (A k< ha , 
Ogilb ), may he also adduced. While on the one hand 
we see certain groups of antelopes closely ullud i» tile 
ox tribe, on the oilier hand there are not warning thu e 
which in lorm and habits closely approximate lo the 
goat. The Chamois of the Alps (A ri/ptrapia), the 
Gnral of the elevated plains of the Himalayan range in 
India (A gnral, Hardw.), the Thar of the same range 
(A Thar, Uodgs ), the Prong-buck of the rocky moun¬ 
tains of North America (A furcifer, H Smith), and 
the Klipspnnger of the inaccessible mountains of South 
Africa (J. oreotragus, Font.), are examples in point. 
Were we then to compare the eland on the one side, 
and the chamois on the other, with the gazelle of the 
desert, we should see at once the division line between 
the antelopes as a family, and the family of the ox, and 
that of the goat ft purely arbitrary, for it will be evident 
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that many of the larger antelopes are far ufore nearly 
allied to the ox, than to the gazelle, while the prong¬ 
horned antelope and chamois both in general form and 
habits represent the goat. The fact is, that the ante¬ 
lopes as they stand arranged in most systematic Works 
consist of a number of distinct form », or genera , ill- 
assorted together under one head,—these forms have 
their own exclusive characters, and stand in different 
degtees of relationship to each other, each form too, 
has its peculiar habits Some with a muzzle covered 
with hair biowse^upon shrubs, the prehensile power of 
the lips fitting them for this action , others again, with 
a naked muzzle like that of the ox, graze the herbage of 
the field Some choose the arid desert as their abode, 
and live in the wilds in vast herds, content with the 
scatleied shiubs* which they afford; some prefer the 
luxuriant borders of rivers, and plains rich in vegetation; 
some make the mountain ridges their home, and fear¬ 
lessly tiaverse the edge of the most stupendous preci¬ 
pices, leaping from crag to crag, beyond reach of the 
most daring hunter Others conceal themselves amidst 
dense thicket and underwood, through which they dive 
with peculiar address, one species indeed has acquired 
the name of Duikerbok, (Diving Goat) from this re- 
murkuble habit 

The antelopes, then (to retain the word), are, as we 
have endeavoured to explain, resolvable into many dis¬ 
tinct genera. One of the most remarkable, if Indeed 
not Lbe most so of all, is that to which Colonel H Smith 
has assigned the title of Catoblepas. It includes three 
allied species the Gnu (Catoblepas Gnu), the Kokdon 
{(' taunna ), and the brindled Gnu (C. gorgon). 

The term Catoblepas (KaruiSteip) was given by 
zEliun to a savage animal of terrific aspect, inhabiting 
Africa, the description of which renders it very probable 
that the gnu was the creature thus designated. Pliny 
(ch vui 32 Valpy Ed. 1&26) states it to be a native 
of zKthiopiu, near the rise of the Nile, adding, that it is 
ol moderate bulk, but sluggish in its limbs, and fur¬ 
nished with a ponderous head, which it carries low, and 
that its glance is deadly,—a description certainly not 
applicable to the gnu,and indeed U>o vague and extrava¬ 
gant to regime the serious notice of the natuiahst 
The gnu, however* is so strange an animal, that we 
cannot lie suiptiscd if the ancients invested it with 
something of the marvellous. It appears as if it were 
a compound of the horse, ox, and stag, for it partakes 
of the chaiaeters of all three, and not the least of those 
of the hoise , in luct, the neck, body, and tail are those 
ol it vvell-foimed small horse, the former is furnished 
with a mane, and the tail is long and flowing The 
limbs aie ‘■lender, vigorous, well-knit, and resemble 
those of a stag,—while the head und horns remind us 
of the buffalo The eyes are lowenng, und expieBsive 
of great ferocity ; the horns, which are common to both 
sexes, closely resemble those of the savage Cape buffalo, 
except that they are f4muller: they arise from a basal 
muss of horu, expanding like a helmet over the fore¬ 
head, wiieuce they sweep downwards between the eyes, 
and then suddenly turn upwards, and somewhat out¬ 
wards, ending in a sharp point Their situation is al¬ 
together such os (o overshadow the eyes, producing an 
aspect of suspicion and vindictiveness The chaffron is 
furnished with a mane-like tuft of bristly hairs; and 
the chin and throat are covered with hairs of a similar 
chaiactcr, also forming a shaggy beard, while a full 
mane tiows down from the under-side of the neck, and 
from between the fore-limbs; that along the upper 
ridge of the neck being thick and upright. The head 
is heavy, and the muzzle is expanded into a thick 
muscular valve, or flap, which shuts down like a lid, so 
as to close the aperture of the nostrils, which aie th™< 
capable of being opened or closed at will. The lachry¬ 
mal sinus consists of a small gland below die angle of 
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each eye, and concealed in a tuft of long hair, by which 
it is entirely surrouuded. 

The gnu is a native of the wild karrooa of South 
Africa, and the hilly districts, where it roams sometimes 
singly, bdrt biostly 1h la'rge herds, which migrate ac¬ 
cording to the season. The extent of its range in the in¬ 
terior regions is not known As far,however, as travel¬ 
lers have penetrated, herds have been met and chased; 
for its flesh is .prized sb fbod both by the natives and 
the colonists. They are, however, extremely wild, and 
not to be approached without difficulty. On the first 
alarm, away scours the troop, not m a tumultuous 
mass, but m single file, following a leader, and as they 
are seen galloping m the distance over the plain, 
they bo much resemble zebras, or quaggas,—tenants of 
the same wilds—that were it not for the difference of 
colour, they might easily be mistaken for those animals 
The general colour of the gnu is deep umber-brown, 
ranging upon black, the tail and mane are grey,—the 
latter, indeed, nearly white Their speed, as might be 
expected from the vigour and compactness of their body 
and limbs, is very great. When first alarmed, how¬ 
ever, they do not exert it, but pi mge about, flinging 
out their heels, butting at various objects, and ex¬ 
hibiting emotions of violent fury. It is seldom that 
they venture upon an attack unless haid pressed, or 
wounded, when they defend themselves with despera¬ 
tion dropping on then knees, they dart forward upon 
their rash enemy with extraordinary torce and im¬ 
petuosity,—and unless he be cool und prepared, he 
cannot escape his fate. 

That the gnu is sometimes seen single appears from 
the account of Sparrmnn, who observes (vol u p 131), 
“ On the 24th I was induced to stay a little longer on 
this spot, by the hopes of shooting a gnu which had 
been seen ranging by itself about this part ot the 
country. T’Gnu is the Hottentot name for a singular 
anrmal which, with respect to its form, n> between the 
horse and the ox The si7e of it is about that ol un¬ 
common galloway, the length of it being somewhat 
about five feet, and the height of it rather more than 
four. * * * The gnu then wandering in these pans 
was probably an old buck, which did not erne to keep 
company any longer with the held to which it be¬ 
longed, or had been accidentally separated (torn it. 
As this that was seen here kept upon the open plains, 
and we could not steal upon it by cieepmg towaids it 
from among the bushes, I endeavoured to overlake it 
on horseback, and, indeed, at first I got almost within 
gunshot ot the animul, when it showed its vicious dis¬ 
position in making various curvets and plunges, flinging 
out behind with one or both legs, and butting against 
the mole-lulls with its horns, but immediately upon 
this, it fled with considerable velocity in a dnect hue 
•.over the plain as far as the eye could discern it, and i 
cannot help jthinlung that this was one that was become 
furious, os the other gnus I have chased since would 
frequently stop to look bock at their pursuers, as soon 
as they had gained ground of them in any considerable 
degree What contributed not a little to this gnu’s 
having escaped me was, that the ground was rocky, 
and that an arc^nt desire for dissecting this animal 
induced me to push my horse on too fast at first, so 
that m a very little time it was quite out of breath, and 
all over m a tremor.” Indeed, so excessively v^as the 
horse fatigued, that Sparrman could not even chase a 
jackal that was feasting on an elk-antelope shot the 
day before^ At a subsequent period he met with large 
herds of gnns, and was more successful Mr. Pringle 
observed the gnu among the hills at Bavian’S River • 
he informs us that its flesh in all ltB qualities has much 
resemblance to beef. He also asserts, that tike the 
buffalo and ox, this animal ts enraged by the sight of 
scarlet. 41 It was one of our amusements to hoist a 
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ivd handkerchief on a pole, and observe them caper 
about, lashing their flanks with their long tails and 
tearing up the ground with their hoofs, aa if they were 
violently excited and ready to run down upon us; and 
then all at once, as we were ready ta fire upon them, 
to see them bound away, and again go prancing round 
us at a safer distance.” This aversion to scarlet we 
have ourselves noticed in individuals tit captivity, and 
on one occasion much enraged a gnu by suddenly dis* 
playing the scarlet lining of a cloak. 

The gnu when taken young may be tamed without 
much difficulty Sparrman caught a calf, and aa be aays 
"had likewise previously seen and examined another 
tame one of the same size which was intended as a 
t present for the governor: it was feared, however, that 
A this as well as the young harlebeests which they were 
endeavouring to bring up tame, would be subject to a 
kind of furor or madness” Why so we are not in¬ 
formed Mr Pringle assures us that she gnu taken 
young will become as domesticated as the cattle of the 
farm, with winch it associates, harmlessly going and 
returning to pasture' it appears iiowever that few 
farmers like to domesticate it, as it is liable to a cuta¬ 
neous eruption which it communicates to the cattle, 
and which is invariably fatal In confinement the gnu 
often becomes ferocious, and is not to be approached 
without caution, the females are less dangerous than 
the males, and more easily manageable. 

With regard to the second speetes of gnu—viz , the 
Kokoon (Catoblepas or Anhlopc tannna ), it is larger 
than the preceding species, which it closely resembles, 
but with which it never associates though H inhabits 
the same countries It is far less daring than the gnu, 
ami is sometimes found solitary, but most frequently in 
heids, which wnmloi over the karroos, or vast plains in 
the interior A fine specimen is in the Museum of the 
‘‘Cape of Good Hope Association fm exploring central 
Africa," now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall In the 
I catalogue, it is termed the Brindled or Black-tailed 
■ Gnu, but the former title has already been appropriated 
to the third species (C gorgon) The second may be 
used instead of the Booshwana name, Kokoon We are 
informed that" the No Gariep, or Blnck River, appears to 
form the limit of its southern range, and though herds 
often feed almost upon the very banks of that stream, 
yet not an individual has been known to cross,—a cir¬ 
cumstance the more remarkable, as the common Bpecies 
(C gnu) regularly passes it for the northern dis¬ 
tricts of the colony In manner, it appears more 
ferocious than it really is It will approach the hunter, 
as if to do battle with him, and then scamper from him 
with aa much alacrity as the most timid animal that 
flies at his first glance It is met with in considerable 
herds in the more extensive plains north of the Orange 
River; and when alarmed^ each herd decamps in long 
regular files The flesh of this species, in common 
with the other, is much sought after as food, both by 
the natives and by such colonists as obtain permission 
lo cross the boundaries of the colony for the purpose of 
hunting, and is considered both wholesome and pala¬ 
table The Bechuanas use the skin for their cloaks or 
mantles.” Of the third species, the C. gorgon of 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, little is known. A specimen 
exists in the Museum of the London Missionary Society, 
whuA was brought from South Africa it is certainly 
very distinct from either of the preceding animals 
Le Vaiilant, in his second voyage, notices a variety of 
the gnu, which is not unlikely to be identical with this 
Colonel H. Smith supposes it to be the Baas of the 
Dutch boon of South Africa, the name (which signifies 
master) probably referring to its bold and fierce dis- 



ON SEALING-WAX. 

Among the numerous terms applied to articles in 
common use which are calculated to mislead, there is 
perhaps none more Btnking than the one which forms 
the subject of the present paper, A stick of sealing- 
wax, whethei black or red, or the mottled varieties 
which adorn the lady’s esentoir, and sparkle on be? 
notes and billets-doux, does not contain one particle of 
wax, nay, on the contrary, we are aware of no process 
by which wax could be made to serve all, or indeed 
any, of the purposes to which the resin, which is the 
basis of every kind of sealing-wax, is applied 

The chemical distinction between wax and resin is 
sufficiently marked and striking to constitute two dis¬ 
tinct classes of bodies, between which thetc is no con¬ 
necting link of analogy. Wax is (he concrete, unctuous, 
fusible matter secreted by bees m constructing their 
cells The berries of the Mynca Cerifcra, and the 
leaves and stem of the Ceroxylon, also yield much wax 
by being bruised and boiled in waler. The former 
is sometimes called the Candleberry Myrtle, of which 
there are thirteen species m different parts of the 
world, one inhabits Britain, and theie is uuolher in 
Nmih America wlqch aifuids a waxy substance em¬ 
ployed in making caudles—hence its name. 

The celebrated chemist, J’roust, says that the bloom 
on fruit is real wax, and it is admitted that it is wax 
which gives (hat* glossy lustre to leaves, and prevents 
their being wetted. indeed, it was at one time supposed 
that the bee obtains Us wax from this source, until 
Huber showed that the insect has the power of con¬ 
verting sugar into wax, it is, in fact, with this animal, 
a secretion White wax, or punhed animal wax, is 
colourless and insipid, it is lighter than water, inso¬ 
luble, and fuses at about 150°. It is scarcely dissolved 
by boiling alcohol, but it is readily soluble in the fixed 
oils when aided by heat It forms a very imperfect 
soap when combined with alkalies, the strong mineral 
acids scarcely act upon it—hence its advantage in en¬ 
graving and many of the arts 

The resins are substances entirely of vegetable origin, 
which exude from trees and plants, or are piocured 
from them by the action of nlcohol, in winch they 
largely dissolve They are not soluble in water, and 
if any of our readers will dissolve a piece of resin—such 
as shell-lac or sealing-wax—in spit it of wine, and pour 
the solution into water, nearly the whole ol the resin 
will quit the spirit, and in a short time will be deposited 
lit a hnely-divided state at the bottom of the vessel 
This is a pretty, and at the same tune an easy and in¬ 
structive experiment Its explanation is this.—Water 
and spirit will combine if mixed in any proportion, but 
a certain quantity of spirit will dissolve only a certain 
quantity of resin, and no more When it has dissolved 
Mils quantity to the fullest extent, the spirit is said to 
be saturated Now (here is a aertain affinity or attrac¬ 
tion between spirit and resin, and between spirit and 
water The attraction between spirit and water is 
stronger than between spirit and resin, therefore the 
spirit quits its hold of the resin lo combine with the 
water, and the resin, having nothing that will hold it in 
solution, is thrown down. 

Some resins are a little lighter than water, while 
others are heavier They arc further distinguished 
from wax by being very brittle, and fusing at a higher 
temperature. Wax, as we have said, melts at 150°, 
whereas common resin begins to melt at 276°, and is 
not completely liquid until tbe temperature attains 
806° Some of them are dissolved, or are otherwise 
acted on, by strong acids. They also dissolve perfectly 
in potash and soda, and combine with other alkalies 
forming with them various compounds which we need 
not here discuss. The resins as they exude from trees 
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are sometimes mixed with gam; in this state they are 
called gum-resins, The gum is separated from the 
resm by the action of water, the former being soluble 
in that menstruum 

Tho principal resins are common resin, copal, lac, 
sanclarach, mastich, elemi, and dragon’s blood. The 
first is procured, by heating turpentine, which is a 
compound ot oil of turpentine and resin, by which the 
oil is driven off Common turpentine is obtained by 
cutting the trunk of the Scotch fir; Venice turpentine 
is uhtuincd from the larch, and Canadian turpentine 
irom the Pinua licilaamea. All of these afford resin 
by the application ot heat The wood of the fir tree is 
also made to yield pitch, (which is a compound resin,) 
empyreumatic oil nnd acetic acid For an accouut 
ol this process we refer the reuder to the ‘Penny Maga¬ 
zine,’ vol v , p 50 

The balsams of Tolu and Peiu, which are viscid 
fluids, storax and benzoin, which are solids; and 
caoutchouc or Tndidn-ruliber, which in its first state is 
fluid, arc all among the resins, and are obtained by 
means of incisions made in trees Amber is also a 
resin 

hucii then are the leading features which distinguish 
was fiom resins We p.iss on now to consider, first, 
the hit-tors of sealing-wax; and, second, the process by 
which it is pu pared for use m that form with which 
every one is so familiar 

Respecting the mode of sealing letters and documents 
heloie the invention of common sealing-wax, Mr Fos- 
bionke says, “ Impressions in gold, silver, and lead, 
neuii in Trajan and the othei Roman emperors in 
Ficoioin, among the Christian emperors, bishops, &c , 
in the Hast, Spam, Sicily, Italy, und in the^outh, but 
mil the notth of France The Terra Sitfillarti, or 
'•laling-carih, which was rather a bitumen, was brought 
Imm \sia by Ihe Romans, and was first known, says 
liukmumt, among the Egyptians, and the specimens 
.lie seemingly all enclosed in leaden Cases Pipe-clay 
was also used, ns well as maltha—a cement of pitch, 
w ix, plaster, nnd fat, applied likewise to make pipes 
watei-tight The Etruscans even seuled treaties with 
blood , ami dough, or paste, has been used ”* 

It does not appear that common sealing wax was 
invented curlier than the sixteenth centuiy The fir«t 
lettu in Km ope known to have been sealed with it 
was dated fimn London, August 3, la r >4, addressed to 
the Itheiiigrave Philip Francis von Daun, from his 
agent in England, Gerhard Hermann The wax em¬ 
ployed in scaling this letter is of a dark red colour, very 
sinning, and the impress hears the initials of the writer, 

< i II The next seal recorded in the order ot time is 
on a lettei written in 1651 to the Council of Gorlitz, 
at liieslau, which is sealed in three places with beau¬ 
tiful red wax There are two letters in 1563 from 
Count Loins of Nassavf to the Landgrave William IV , 
one is sealed with red* wax and the other with black. 
In 1566 two letters are noticed to the Rheingrave 
Frederick von Daun, from his steward, Charles de 
Ponsol, in Picardy, dated September the 2nd and 7th, 
nnd another letter from Ponsol to the Rheingrave, 
dated Pans, January 22nd, 1567, is sealed with red 
wax, of a higher colour than the former, and apparently 
coarser in quality. On the 15th of May, 1571, Vulcot, 
n French nobleman, who the year before had been 
ambassador from the King of France to the court of 
Weimar, wrote a letter to that court sealed With red 
wax; he had sealed aim letters of a prior date with 
common wax From an old expense-book of 1616 in 
the records of Plessingborg “ Spanish wax” and other 
writing materials were ordered from a manufacturer of 
sealing-wax at Nuremberg, for the personal use of 
Christian, Margrave of Brandenburg. 

, * * Kacyclopwiha of Antiquities,’ p, 218, I 


“It has been conjectured,” says Beckmann, from 
whom the above details are extracted, “that as the 
oldest seals came from England and France, and as 
the invention is called * Spanish wax,* it originated 
with the Spaniards; but this is doubted. The first 
notice of sealing-wax occurs in' a wprk by Garcia ah 
Orto, or Horto, entitled * Aromatum et simplicium 
aliquot Hiatoria,’ &c., first printed in 1563, and after¬ 
wards at Antwerp in 1574, 8vo, in which latter edition 
it is mentioned at p. 33. The oldest printed receipt 
for sealing-wax is in a work entitled ‘ Neu Titularbuch, 
&c, Durch Samuelen Zimmerman, Burger zu Augs- 
purg, 1579,’ 4to, p 112 The following is a transla¬ 
tion —‘ To make hard sealing-wax, called ‘ Spanish 
wax,’ with which if letters be sealed they cannot be; 
opened without breaking the seal—Take beautiful' 
clear resin, the whitest you can procure, end melt it 
over a slow charcoal fire When it is properly melted, 
take it from tho.fi re, and for every pound of resin add 
two ounces of cinnabar, pounded very fine, stirring it 
about. Then let the whole cool, or pour it into cold 
water; thus you^ will have beautiful red wax If you 
are desirous of having black wax, add lamp-black to it. 
With smalt or azure, you may make it blue, with 
white-lead, white; and with orpiment, yellow. If in¬ 
stead ot resin you melt purified turpentine in a glass 
vessel, and give it any colour you choose, you will have 
a harder kind of sealing-wax, and not so brittle as the 
former ’ ” So far Beckmann we must warn our readers, 
however, not to prepare their own wux according to the 
above recipe The latter part ot the recipe, where a 
harder wax is said to be less brittle than one which we 
presume is softer, is quite erroneous 
Respecting the common appellation “ Spanish wax,” 
it has been considered as importing no more than 
Spanish flies, Spanish gum, and several other Spanish 
commodities, for it was foiirteily the custom to give all 
new things—particularly those Which excited wonder, 
or excelled in quality—the appellation of** bpamsh ’ 
From the legend inscribed upon slicks ot sealing- 
wax even at the present day, it may naturally be in¬ 
ferred that the manufacture of this article was long 
monopolised by the Dutch. The inscription, “ bhand 
well bn vast noun ” (Burn well and hold fast), im¬ 
pressed on each stick, caused this wax to be held m 
great repute But the term being constantly forged, it 
became in time anything but a recommendation; and 
large and honourable dealers were in the habit effacing 
their names, or the names of their retail customers upon 
the sticks, to the exclusion of “ Brand well,” &c. 

The modern mode of manufacturing this useful article 
is as follows —In the manufacture of sealing-wax, 
resin, as we have already said, is the chief ingredient. 
Turpentine is sometimes added, and a colouring matter, 
Which, however, is not essential to its use, but only to 
its appearance We find fhat gum-lac is a very com¬ 
mon ingredient in this article, and although this is 
a resin, yet it differs from common resin by being an 
animal product, and containing a small quantity of 
wax, about one-twentieth of the whole. Lac is de¬ 
posited by an insect on various kinds of trees, chiefly 
in the East Indies’ attck-lac is the substance in its 
crude unprepared state, and is procured by breaking off 
the twigs with which it is covered. Shell-lac is the 
same substance, deprived of the wood by melting « 

The best Dutch sealing-wax (as it is even now called 
in commerce) is made by melting four pounds of hght- 
coloured shell-lac with a pound of Venice turpentine, 
and three pounds of Chinese vermilion (which is a 
compound of mercury and aulphnr, sometimes called 
cinnabar). The ingredients must be stirred well to¬ 
gether, and when the mixture is neatly set, a quantity 
sufficient for six sticks is taken and weighed. The 
sticks ant made on an elevated marble slab, under 
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which is a chafing-dish, to keep it properly heated. 
The wax is roiled on this slab with the hands until it is 
brought to a roll, nearly the length of six sticks, after 
which the proper length and thickness are exactly at¬ 
tained by rolling it with a square piece of hard wood. 
The stick is then gjpen to another workman, who roils 
it upon a cold marble slab with a marble roller until 
it is quite cold, and then polishes it by holding the 
stick between two charcoal fires, placed at a small dis¬ 
tance opposite each other, uutil the surface, by begin¬ 
ning to melt, has become smooth. As the long stick 
grows hard, five deep indentations are made m it, 
dividing it into six equal lengths A third workman 
breaks the long sticks into the six proper lengths, and 
finishes them by holding the ends to the flame of a 
f&inp, and impressing on one end the stamp of the 
maker. 

Oval, grooved, channelled, nr ornamented sealing- 
wax, is made by pouring the fluid wax into steel 
moulds Golden sealing-wax is made by employing 
powdered yellow mica, or cat-gold, instead of vermilion 
Different colours, such ns verditer (which is a prepara¬ 
tion of sulphate of copper) or smalt, for blue; ivory- 
black (which is the carbon or soot obtained by burning 
impure resin), for black , masticot, or turbith mineral, 
for yellow, &c.,—are employed instead of vermilion, 
that being solely a matter of taste as regards colour 
The French wax is also fiequently rendered fragrant 
by mixing ambergi is, musk, oil of rhodium, or oil of 
heii|amin, with the other ingredients 

The colour of sealing-wax was a point of much eti¬ 
quette in former ages, but this most probably related 
to the softer kind of wax which was m use before the 
invention of the resinous substance now employed. 
The large seals employed for official purposes, such as 
the Great Seal of the Lord High Chancellor, attached 
to legal documents, &c , are, strictly speaking, sealing- 
wax, and the term has tfience been tranleired to the 
substance of which we have treated It is prepared 
giy melting block white wax in about one-fourth of 
its weight of Venice turpentine, and adding a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of vermilion for a red colour, or ver¬ 
digris (carbonate of copper) for green The wax 
is then poured on a marble slab, and formed into 
large rolls. Respecting the choice of colour for wax 
for these purposes, Mr Fosbrooke remarks, “ The 
emperors of Germany used the white from Otho I to 
Frederick IV , as well as the dukes, prelates, counts, 
&c , to tHPthirleenth century After that the use of it 
was rare, especially out of Germany. Frederick IV 
granted it as a privilege to a duke of Modena. The 
kings of Great Britain preferred white down to Charles I 
Mabilloii confuted those who place the use of yellow 
wax before the twelfth century Madox mentions it 
among us Red wax too much resembles the purple 
and cinnabar of the ancient (Anpernrs not to occur in 
the earliest periods From the Constantinopolitan em¬ 
perors it passed to Frederick Barlnrossa Our Wil¬ 
liam Rufus used it, and it waB common m all orders. 
The emperors and patriarchs of the East used green 
wax, but the custom in France does not appear to ex¬ 
ceed the twelfth century. The Black Prince used it. 
Vn England it was confined to commissions and char¬ 
ters Blue wax is very rare Black occurs among the 
patriarchs of the East, some nobles, the grand master 
of the Teutonic and Maltese Orders, and occasionally 
in France in the thirteenth century. Mixed colours 
are more common. There are some where the border 
differs from the middle, &c In the fourteenth century 
green wax was bordered with yellow * ” 

An inferior kittfl of sealing-wax, such we believe as 
is hawked about the streets of London, is made by 
aubstitnting common resin for the lac, red lead for the 
vermiljon, and common turpentine for that of Venice. 

• ' Encyclopedia of Antiquities,’ p, 213, 
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Imposition is also practised by softening these sticks 
of inferior wax between two fires, and then rolling them 
m powdered wax of a better quality. The sticks itro 
again softened to melt this false coating, and to give 
the wax a final polish. For inferior black wax, letup 
black is employed instead of ivory black. 

In concluding this subject we may state, that wafers 
(which were first used to secure letters, &c., in 1884} 
are made of flour, white of egg, isinglass, and yeast. 
These ingredients are mixed and then beaten to paste, 
thinned with gum-water, and spread out on an even 
thin plate; after which they are dried in a stove, and 
finally cut into the proper shape for use. 


WOODEN HOUSES. AND THE MANNER OF 
BUILDING THEM. 

[Prom a Corrtt>poudent ] 

In the interior of America, the colonics of Great Britain 
included, the houses are commonly built of wood, but 
even in wooden houses there are three distinct varieties, 
namely, frame, block, and log houses Frame-houses 
are considered superior to either of the other two, and 
are seldom erected at the commencement of a new 
settlement, except by persons who are “ pretty well to 
do in the world ” The term frame is so comprehensive 
that a long explanation seems wholly unnecessary, for 
a building of this character consists of stout upright 
posts at the corners, with numerous scantlings in tho 
intermediate spaces, and connecting timbers above and 
below; while a thin coating of boards on the outside 
and another on the inside—or else lath and plaster,—is 
all that is requisite for the frame-work of the building. 
The roof is tormed by nailing boards transversely upon 
rafters, over which shingles made of cedar or pine arc 
afterwards placed. Houses of this order, painted while, 
with green Venetian wmdow-shutters, have a very 
,pleasing appearance But they labour under peculiar 
disadvantages irom their unsubstantial character, and 
are peculiarly liable to the action of extreme heat or 
cold With proper care a frame building will probably 
last forty years, at fifty it would evidently come under 
the appellation of “ old ” 

Tho next in order are block-houses, which are built 
of blocks, or squared logs ot timber They arc by no 
means so geuerally met with as either frame or log- 
houses, although their appearance is decidedly supeuor 
to the latter, and their capability of resisting cold and 
heat greatly exceeds the former. These buddings are 
nearly as costly as frame ones, for the timber of which 
they are built has first to be hewn, or squured, which 
is rather an expensive process. When built ot hand- 
Bomely-hewn blocks, the building has a solid and sub¬ 
stantial appearance; but if great care is not taken the 
bottom blocks begin to decay in a few years The 
greatest objection alleged against a block building is 
the liability the walls have to warp, for when a con¬ 
tinuance of rainy weather is succeeded by a few dry 
and hot days, the action of the sun upon the blocks 
causes them to swerve from the straight lines they 
originally formed Were it not for this, they would be 
the most comfortable of all wooden houses 

The erection ot an ordinary log-house, such as the 
first settlers—the pioneers of the American wilderness 
live m, Is easily accomplished, for the people but 
seldom take the trouble to bark the logs, neither are 
they very particular respecting their size and suitable¬ 
ness The penon intending to build a house of this 
character prepares a spot by removing all obstructions, 
and then cuts down as many trees as he calculates will 
supply the requisite number of logs, of the dimensions 
be may think the best Bulled to his purpose. After he 
has cut them into proper lengths, he next, with the 
assistance of oxen, drags them as near as may be con¬ 
venient to (he proposed site of the building. Having 
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himself performed this much, he then goes round to 
the respective abodes of the nearest settlers, and invites 
some twenty or thirty of them to assemble on a par¬ 
ticular afternoon (for it requires but a few hours in 
which to erect a house m the backwoods), when a few 
loose stones (if any present themselves) are piled up at 
the corners; or, if stones are scarce, rude chimps of 
wood are substituted, and upon these insecure supports 
the bottom loss are placed. On occasions of this 
nature It would be considered unpardonable for the 
invited Bettlers (0 permit any business of their own to 
interfere with their attendance at the time and place 
appointed The company having assembled, some 
cider and whiskey are handed round to such as choose 
them , and a “ captain” having been chosen by mutual 
consent, whose directions they implicitly obey, the 
regular business ot the day is forthwith proceeded in 
The two side-logs are first placed upon the supports at 
the corners, and their ends having been properly 
notched for the reception of the cross or cud logs, they 
in their turn are properly placed and fitted accordingly 
Then again a couple of side ones, and alternately a pair 
of end ones, the extremity of each log being so notched 
that it is impossible they should separate or slide 
asunder. While the walls are low there is little 
difficulty in placing the logs, but as they become 
higher, stout “skids” (poles) are employed upon which 
the logs are rolled to the proper height, preparatory to 
their being properly notched and placed If proper 
attention has been paid to the sue of the logs as 
the building progressed, the largest or thickest ones 
will have been placed at the bottom of the building, 
and the smallest ones at the top But this is not 
always the case, the American backwoodsmen not 
being very particular in matters of this sort, nor do 
they pay much attention to appearances within or with¬ 
out their log-dwellings 

Alter the four sides have been raised to the height 
proposed, probably thirteen oi fourteen feet, poles of 
the necessary length and stoutness are placed as rafters, 
being fastened with wooden puts to the uppermost log 
on each side, and spliced and pinned together where 
their upper extremities meet As there is no practicable 
way of securing logs for the gables of the building, 
these openings are enclosed with bark or planks at 
some convenient opportunity, for this matter is not 
considered as belonging to the general business of 
the day. 

The “ raising ” being over, the pnrly is regaled with 
such simple fare as the owner of the new building has 
been able to provide, and having handed round the 
cider and whiskey-jng until drained dry, without further 
ceremony the purty separates 

The remainder of the work can be performed by the 
occupier of this log-built mansion; and the first thmgf 
he proceeds to do is t lhat of cutting holes m the walls 
for a door, and a window or two Next comes the 
shingling, or roofing, and the closing in of the gable- 
ends,—and then the erection oi a rude chimney, which 
is a work of no ordinary magnitude. If the mansion 
be sufficiently capacious to admit of it, the chimney is 
erected icttkm one end of the budding; but if it be 
rather small, the end logs are cut out to the extent of 
a large fire-place, and then the chimney is built outside 
of the wall Where the Jogs have been selected with 
little erne, the walls require a good deal of‘“chunking,” 
that is, filling in between the logs with such irregular 
pieces of timber as seem the best suited to the purpose; 
and alter the seams have been “chunked” within, 
they require stopping with moss, or plastering with 
clay, without Y\ hen a rude door has been made, and 
the window or windows glazed, then it is considered 
ready for the reception of the family; but it often hap¬ 
pen* that doors and windows are not forthcoming when 
the family of a backwoodsman take possession of their 


new residence. As the circumstances of the family 
improve, the comfort of the building may be expected 
to improve also; for then a floor overhead will be laid, 
the room ceiled or wainscoted, and in ali probability • 
better foundation will be placed under the logo, which 
at the beginning were supported qply at the angles of 
the budding Sometimes the log-bouses are large 
enough to admit of being divided into two apartments; 
and there are some few which are really neat end com¬ 
fortable The exterior, however, is still rude, for there 
is no disguising the ciiaracter of the original; and 
whatever embellishments may be bestowed upon it, 
after all, it is but a fog-building. 

According to the kind and quality of the timber of 
which these buildings are constructed, and the degree 
of care and attention bestowed upon them in order to 1 
preserve them from the influence of a variable climate, 
these originals generally continue habitable from twenty 
to forty years* At the expiration of either period it is 
probable that they will have passed into new handR; 
for they must indeed be sorry managers whose circum¬ 
stances will not enable them to rear more respectable 
habitations long before their old ones are no longer 
tenantable 

In travelling through the older settlements, you fre¬ 
quently inay observe rude and irregular columns of 
stone, of fifteen or twenty feet m height, standing naked 
and solitary in the middle of some enclosure, or waste 
piece of ground These are the chimneys that have 
originally belonged to some humble log-dwelling; but 
from some cause or other the inhabitants have deserted 
it, and during the dry season fire has been applied, 
either by accident or design, so that every vestige of the 
building has disappeared except the pile of stones which 
composed the chimney These are the only ruinn you 
meet with in America 


Method q f Beading —Every man should keep minutes 
of whatever he reads Every circumstance of his studied 
should be recorded—what books he has consulted, how 
much of thorn he has read, at what times, how often the 
same authors, and what opinions he formed of them, at 
different periods of his life Such an arcount would much 
illustrate the history of his mind —Boswell 


Mud Baths —Of every other species of bath they are 
certainly the most novel Fancy a stagnant lake, of some 
extent, the greatest part composed of mud, whc«g you see a 
multitude of heads (the whole of the bathers are buried to 
the chin), smoking, eating, drinking, laughing, singing, 
and moaning, altogether forming a soene the most comic 
imaginable They remain m their muddy prison for about 
nn bom, when another scene takes place which baffles 
descuption. We then see the lake give forth its temporary 
inhabitants, composed of persons of all ages, some running, 
some hobbling on ciutchqfi, on their way to wash them¬ 
selves in a clearer part of the lake, each carrying on a long 
pole his wearing apparel, but it is their darkened bodies, 
covered with mud, and cadaverous countenances, that realise 
every idea you might form of the resurrection of the dead.— 
Spencer's Travels tn Circassia. 


ROYAL VISITS TO THE CITY OF LONDON. J 
A pkousssion is a kind of living panorama, which 
hardly the dullest or most fastidious eye caa regard 
with entire indifference We, indeed, in these latter 
and more refined days, have come to look upon ordinary 
“Lord Majors’ Shows” with a sort of contemptuous 
toleration, as if they existed merely on the score of 
ancient usage, and for the amusement of youth Still, 
the old spirit is in the multitude, if any procession or 
show is about to take place, in which the actors are of 
the higher order. Yet we can but little appreciate tbs 
zest with Which our ancestors enjoyed these affairs. 
Knowing nothing of newspapers, and hardly anything 
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of book*; living in Wooden boosts, and.walking peer 
rough ttnpaved streets; with but few source a of amuse* 


meat, and their attention nndistracted by the thousand)} this occasion the queen “ marched from the Towre, to 


conveniences and cheap luxuries which civilization has 
spread over the surface of society, onr London fore¬ 
fathers rushed to yie“ Chepe*,’’ as if with one heart, 
to see the numerous civic or royal “ Ridings,” as the 
processions were fitly enough called when not even 
a state-coach existed. On royal visits, especially, 
every thing Was done to “ gloriHe the daye,” and 
delight the people Conduits running wine, streets 
“ cleene dressed,” and houses hung with “ ryche clothe 
of golde, velvette, and silke;” triumphal arches and 
“ marvadoiis cunuyng pageantes,” were all calculated 
to cause the bulk of the people, amid the monotony of 
/Existence, to look forward to the scenes with excited an¬ 
ticipation, and to remember them with pleasure But 
even then, if we may draw such an inference from 
Chaucer, there were philosophers and economists who 
measured processions by the test of utility t for he sets 
it down as one ot the most prominent characteristics of 
a dissolute and idle apprentice, that 

“ Whan ther any mlmg was in Chepe, 

Out ot the ehoppe Under would he tape, 

And till that he had all the eight ysein, 

And danced well, he would not come agem " 

The mnnarchs of England, since the time of William 
the Conqueror, have always studied more or less to 
gratify the citizens of Loudon by exhibiting themselveB 
in processions In early times it was usual for the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and “ crafts,” fo go out and 
meet the King on his return from any important expe¬ 
dition Queens, also, on their hist arrival in this coun¬ 
try, were usually met tu great state and escorted through 
the city by the civic authorities But Ihe grandest day 
of all was the one preceding a corouutian, when the 
King, with his court, proceeded from the Tower, 
through Cheapside, Fleet Street, and the Strand, to, 
Westminster So keenly wus this day enjoyed, that 
4when the ceremony was omitted on the coronation ot 
James 1, on account ot the plague, the good citizens 
were so much disappointed that the King had to gratify 
them by a procession m the following year, 1604 In 
an account of the “magnificent entertainment given 
to King James and Queen Anne his wife, and Henry 
Frederick the pnnce, upon the day'e Of Ills Majestic^ 
triumphant passage from the Tower through his honour¬ 
able citie of. London,” there is an amusing description 
of the dttitement of the people. The author, after 
mentioning the erectipn of triumphal arches, scaffold¬ 
ings, &c , says, “The day for whose sake these wonders 
of woode clytnbe thus into the clouds is now eome; 
being so early up, by tteaShn of artificial lights which 
awakened it, that the ten tie overstep te himselfe, and 


the very bosom* Ot the Pitre % world of people. The 
streets seemed tO be paved with men; stalles, instead of 
iich wares, were Set Out for children; open casements 
filled up with women. Ati gltme windows* taken 
daunt, but in their place sparkled so many eyes, that, 
had it not been the day, the light which reflected from 
/ them was suffidetrt tt WiVC made One. * He that should 
V have compared the emptte and untrodden walkes of 
London which were to be sCetie hi that late mortally 
destroying delOge {the plague^ With the thronged 
streets now, migbtt^Ve Bettered that this day began 
a new creation, and tu the citie was the only work¬ 
house wherein sundae nations were made." 

Nichols, in his ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,’ has 
printed “The Passage of our most drad Soveraigne 

* The whole street, now called Cheapside, occupies the place 
of what was long the chief thoroughfare of London. Originally, 
the name wu applied to the houses on the ude of the “ Chepe," 
pi nuuket, 


Lady Queue Elisabeth throgh the Cittie of London to 
Westminster, the daye before her coronation." On 


pusSc tlirogh the citie of London towarde Westminster, 
richly furnished, and most honourably accompanied, as 
well with gentlemen, barons, and other the nobilitie of 
this realme, as also with a notable trayne of goodly and 
beawtifulle ladies, richly appoynted. And entering the 
citie, was of the people receyved marveylous entirely, 
as appeared from the assembhe, prayers, wishes, wel- 
commings, cryes, tender woordes, and all other signes, 
which uigue a wonderfull earnest love of most obedient 
Mibjectes towards tlieyr sovereigne And on the otbei 
seyde, her grace, l>y holding up her hnndes, and mene 
countenance, to such as stode farre ot, and mint tender 
and gentle language to those that stfMe nigh to her 
grace, did declare herself no lesse thankfullye to receyvc 
her people’s good wylle, than they lovingly offered it to 
her” A number of allegorical personages, stationed 
at different places on her progress, saluted her with 
complimentary eifusions, in prose and rhyme, and in 
Latin and English Asking what one of them repre¬ 
sented, she was told it was Time. “Tyme?” quoth 
she, “ and Tyme hath brought me hether!” Another, 
Truth, not inappropriately represented by a child, pre¬ 
sented her with a Bible “ As she wenlc down toward 
Fietebndge, one about her giace noted the cities charge, 
that there was no cost spared Her grace answered, 
that she did well ownsyder the same, and that it shoiildu 
be reinembrcd ” Another incident is recorded which 
marks her character “ About the nether ende ot 
Cornehyll, towarde Cheape, one ot the knights aboute 
her giace had espyed an auncieut citizen which wepte, 
and turned his heado bucke, and therewith Raid this 
gentleman, ‘ Yonder is an alderman (Im so tic tearmed 
him) which weepeth, and turneth his lace Imckvvurdc— 
how may it be interpreted, that he doth so lor snirnwe 
or for gladnea ?’ The Queene's majestic heardc hyrn, 
and said, ‘ I warrant you it la tor gladncs ’ A gracious 
interpretation of a noble courage, which wuulde turuc 
the doubtful to the beBt. And yet it was well known, 
that, as her grace did conftrme the same, the paitic's 
che&re was moved for very pure gladnes tor the sighie 
of her majestie’s person, at the beholding whereof lie 
toke such comfortc, that with teares he expressed the 
same.” 

Formerly the practice Was, instead of feasting the 
monarch and court at Guildhall, to make some valuable 
present, either in plate or m money, which was gene¬ 
rally presented by the recorder in the name of the 
“ city ” But the presentation of a diamond, a gold cup, 
or a sum of money, was gradually given up, and in 
their place have come invitations to entertainments ut 
Guildhall. Charles II. dined Very frequently with the 


rose not m many hours after, yet bringing with it into (•citizens during his reign—frequently on Lord Mayor’s 


day, when he and the royal family sometimes occupied 
a balcony in Cheapside to see the»Lord Mayor’s Show 
It ig since hi* reign that the practice has grown up ot 
inviting the reigning sovereign to Guildhall ou the 
first Lord Mayor’s day after the accession, this is a 
substitute for the former procession through the city ou 
the day previous to the coronation 
The increase and Improvement of dramatic entertain¬ 
ments, and the spread of general intelligence, gradually 
destroyed the taste for pageants, the preparation ami 
performance of which used to be such a source of enter¬ 
tainment to the ruder and less sophisticated “ public” 
of a former time. Sovereigns on passing through the 
city are, now no longer hailed by Time, Truth, or 
Fame, nay, Gog aiul Magog hardly ever venture 
abroad even on an ordinary Lord Mayor’s day, lor it 
they do, the tottering giants are sure to be greeted with 
a universal burst of laughter. The conduits ran wine, 
however, so late us last century, On the entry of 
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George I. into the city, on his arrival from the continent see the procession of the Lord Mayor to-Guildkait, the 
on the death of Anne, m the order of the procession, it committee obtained Mr. Barclay's house in Cheapside 
is slated, “ During the whole proceeding, the conduits for that purpose, where proper refreshments were pro- 
at Sioiks-markct [the site of which as now occupied by vided, and every care taken to accommodate their Ma- 
tlie Mansion House] and other parts of the city are to jesties with a full view of the whole Cavalcade ” The 
mu with wine as usual ” “* Such,” says Malcolm, “ was entertainment in the evening cost 68982. In lieu of 
the eagerness evinced on this occasion, that seats were conduits running wine, “ the populace were in some 
elected ill every situation where it was possible the King instances regaled with beer round a bonfire," and Other- 
could be seen, and the balconies in Cheapside, Corn- wise amused with illuminations and fireworks, 
lull, &c were let for twenty and thirty guineas each ” A somewhat striking observation is recorded of 
Besides the conduits “ running wine" there were some George III. Asking Sir W Beechy if he had seen the 
other remains of the old ceremonial observed “ The grand procession to St Paul's in honour of naval 
several companies of London, with their ensigns, are to victories, the painter replied that he had obtained a fine 
line the streets on both sides, from tile Stocks-market view of the whole line iiom a window on Ludgate Hill, 
to bt. Paul’s Churchyard, at the east end whereof the To which the King replied, “ Then you had the ad- 
ciuldrcn of Christ’s Hospital are to stand, and one of vantage of me, for I saw only the coachman and hid 
the king’s boys make b speech to His Majesty " Soon horses ” 

alter this, the King witnessed the annual ceremony of Of civic entertainments to royal personages in our 
the Lord Mayor's Show from the balcony of a Mr day, that in J1814 to the Prince Regent and the allied 
Taylor, a linen-draper in Cheapside. In return for his sovereigns must be familiar to most readers, from the 
“ civility," the Kiug offered to knight him, but the frequent allusions to it m the newspapers and other 
gentleman, being a member of the Society of Friends, periodical works. It was certainly a magnificent affair, 
declined the honour and has been referred to os a pattern for the one m 

George II. with the Queen and Princesses, in 1727, honour of the accession of Queen Victoria This last 
viewed the Lord Mayor's Show from a balcony near may be more fitly described by the newspapers than m 
Bow Church, and afterwards dined with the citizens at our little work, which sedulously avoids trespassing in 
Guildhall. George III and Queen Charlotte, in 1761, the slightest degree upon the province of the journalist, 
repeated this practice. The Entertainment Committee We have appended to this slight sketch of royal 
ol the city say, in their report on this occasion, “ Their visits an engraving of the new triumphal arch at Hie 
Majesties having expiessed their royal inclinations to Queen's Palace. 



(TnumpfuiL Arch at the Que< n*s Palace.] 
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SKETCHES. OF THE PENINSULA.—No, XIIL 
St. Um. 



[VsUsy of Setubol.]] 


These is no 'part of the Peninsula which presents a of their size, seem'to have preserved them pretty entire, 
greater diversity of character in its scenery than the They consist of one end occasionally two compartments, 
immediate neighbourhood of Setubal, or St. Ubes. of an oblong square form, about twelve feet long by 
The town itself, which is situated ou the shores of a eight broad, and about seven feet deep; they have 
deep bay or arm of the sea about thirty miles south of neither windows nor doors, and the floors are composed 
Lisbon, possesses little worthy of remark beyond the of the same atrong cement and stone as the walls, which 
beauty of the surrounding landscape. The natives are nearly three feet thick. Som# of these curious 
attribute the foundation of Setubal to Tubal, the son cellars have been transposed in a curious manner by 
of Lameeh. It is however certain, that a city of anti- the earthquakes before mentioned; one end being lifted 
quityonce occupied the site, or nearly so, of the pre- up on the higher bank, entire, like a square box, with 
sent town. Greek and Roman as vyell as Pluiumjan one end resting on a stone, while two others, leaning 
remains ace frequently dug up, and the island oi Troy®, outward, seem ready to slide into the sea in opposite 
on the opposite side of the bay, stilt presents the rums directions. 

of sums ancient buildings The great eurthqnake which The island, or rather the peninsula, on which these 
luid Lisbon in rui n s, swallowed up many of those re- ruins stand is of a singular form, and extends along the 
mams »f antiquHfWhosevwoltdUy had hitherto with- outside of the bey like a long wall, covering the harbour 
stood the slow but cm .aiu waste of time. > What few on every wde, the entrance being very narrow. All 
relics have remained serve only to preserve traditions the rivers of the Peninsula are obstructed more or 
as vague as they are unsatisfactory. The Portuguese less by bars, the sandy nature of the soil over which 
historians ascribe the foundation of the town to Ulysses, they pass being peculiarly adapted for these formations. 
What remains exist are constructed of small stones, The river Ludao, though not so large as many others, 
united with a cement as hard as granite, which indeed yet pas'ses over the sandy levels of the Alemtejo, and 
they somewhat resemble. The upper stones have been has carried down the soil to the bay of Setubal in such 
swept away by the great convulsions of nature, whose quantities as to have closed the harbour almost entirely, 
traces am everywhere visible throughout Portugal; but the opening in the bar being extremely small. This 
the solidity of these lower chambers, and the smallness bar joins the island of Troya on one side, the sea on 
Von. V|. 8 L 


the fort Outao, a strong fortification, placed so as to 
close the harbour against any nev«! fare*. fh« tape, 
which forms the western point of the bay, is part of the 
range of the Arobida mountains, tn which is erected 
the large and beautiful convent of the same flame- ' 
The Serra d’ Arabida extends from cape Espiefw) l ° 
the Tagus, and covers the entire neck of land from 
Setubai to Moita; it is on one of the**' 

Palmella town and castle standi, whteh towri is vuriWe 
from its extreme elevation for many leagues aroimrf, 
and Is distinctly seen from Lisbon, a distance of twenty 
miles. It stands upon the top of an isolated mountain, 
which rising gradually from the plain to the castle 
that crowns its summit, falls suddenly on the opp<»ite 
side It is on this steep ascent that the high rood to 
Lisbon is formed; and notwithstanding tf» 

Palmella, the wretehednete of th? hovrfs called inns, 
and the badness and dfearnefa of everything to be had. 
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ml view 


of mountain S«d valley, }and and sea, all mmgl« tfege- 

ther in one wide *tfa*«* °f $*“"7 “J* SJ* n " e " r, T® 
the northward fa* fa'tfoq# is hounded by'the bald P«*" 
a. ft,. ,n:irhia. whose variegated and neaav 


the northwatd faebu4fe?i»'lshound^ by^he bald 
of the Clntri mouhtafas, whose veriegatedaod fjeaff. 
tiful for rtfs are admirably seen from any point of dew; 
beneath these the capita) ofportugSl, with Us tlomte 
and turrets glittering to th* sunSbin*; the noble 
Tagus, rolling his mighty tide to Hie aea; ipe vast 
Atlantic sweeping a line °f TO 
extent, the mountsi)» of t roiyfi * m ws«, 

with all the varied alternWfatti’tf TOWi^ Wdvajley, 
of thickly wooded ascent apd bald flam pewb. f®‘ 
wards the south the lovely fay ££ 

island and picturesque fawn. th* ** al fa* “TO?? 
plains of Alemtejo, with m»uy a tt»a«n yTOJjffai* 
peaceful way to the Tagps or fa 1$* 
objects combined fora * pauMaifa, # pwmoet mnp> 
sified and impressive character. The bwdiOfhJ van«> 
▼epresented in our vignette, is that whmh jj** #*•*•* 
foot of the hill Palmella, and through which the hfah 
road passes The great royaT forest of the Alemtejo 
covers this valley, as indeed it does the neighbouring 
mountains, to the sea, and the intervening valleys to the 
Tagus The peculiar character of the pines (the prin¬ 
cipal wood of the forest); the frequent recurrence of 
the aloe, with its rigid leaves and golden flower; and 
the singular forms of the prickly-pear, give ah appear¬ 
ance peculiarly foreign to scenery sufficiently beautiful 
to All with admiration tfa lovero of flatflte. But, Un¬ 
fortunately, the inhabitants of these tevety scenes seem 
unconscious of tie charms by which they m w- 


Utionof nearl , 

and'WNle g P fik ! raueh m favnur 

ministteiifa Write place; wfale the manners 
afaitante Mwfal a singular contrast with those 
aiwf TOW busy iw’fte of commerce in 


orltyfkste with * council, which is composed 
‘' “■ ‘ a comptroller of 

accounts hwwwp** »•*»«»• •«. fa* conw»>aury of 
Ac efane&r • itei'HbiCir’trcnuicillorn, tak-n 

Um tie Wtef To these .8 

VddUi'a VW TO the law, police, and 

on.‘ The’wwifc $»wn and country of Idrta 

utrol offajs crofa^l. whfeh > tw,f under 
fae* in Vienna, as the 
of all matters con- 
__ mines in the whole 

Austrian empire.' ill other mihes in the Illyrian pro¬ 
vinces, except those of Idria, are under the jurisdiction 
of a similar board at Klagenfurt The cou.ictJUjas its 
own guard, police, churches, and hospitals. It pays 
the salaries to the ministers of the churches, as well 
as to the teacher* and functionaries of the schools 
Although the aim of the afarfaisttetiqo is fiscal, as its 
purpose Is directed tofae'ihejrfafa revenues of the 
crown, it is not the lefojdttfad prudent. It* regu¬ 
lations are frirned in a wise spirit o f ofaemnd ameW 

»» m*** 


rounded- The peasantry who dwell on tne twraers oi 
the forest admire it* shade and ite Intricacies only as a 
means of sehtihg the unwary travefler, whom they fre¬ 
quently pturtder without mbrey. There is •remark¬ 
ably fine pirte-tree about balf-teay between MoHa and 
Palmella, on the Lisbon road, well known totfafftier- 
nllas and ladrones of the forest; some few downs 
having been executed on ite widely,Spreading branches. 
Bobberies however ate uot nOWso f«q«fa » formerly 
in this forest, a mpfe vijplattt paHpftt tne oanitant 
movement of troops from plat* to place as& A every 
direction, and the garrison of Palmdlla CaStle nave 
dtmq milch to ensure the safety of tfa passenger; fait 
the state of the peasantry must be mufch ameliorated, 
before industry and peneverfhg lkfamr fa Ihe lloniw, 
avocatiops of life, will be substituted for th* 
and degrading g yns of crime. '* 1 


tiro urouiuci* ms visas TT jfj— 

government, do not ditdds w interfere. 

The soft of the couutry U flttle .fitted fat agneuKuro. 
The administrattoOpte^rdes ftr ttfe tWtbtftsteaw of the 
inhabitant* t it itepTOts food frote th* Oeteete martlets 
and distribute* it to ito h«d* of feteilte* «* * priee, 


plate where It was bought. Thts i* oedronry, as it la 
thought desirable to preserve the steady rate of the 
salaries; hence the value of labour fan vkrted very little 
indeed' for a long time. The rate h'low and the wages 
are small, fait the infirm, th* invalid, the «ick, , ''tbe 
widows and oiphete, haV* * « 

expenses of wMch amoont araafailly to’ dfafat 
florins.—vie, 8,5961. . . . 

pfce ■chiW reri «f both sexes are grs*fafa«sly inrt«*ted 
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in the schools. The boja ate taught the German 
language, reading, writing, and arithmetic; the girls 
are taught In addition, oeedie-work and hopsenold 
aSaira. For the youths,who tori*dtottegatobedjfottftr 
selvea in the primarj schools, I mithei&etlcal echoed to 
eatahlHhed where drawing end mineralogy are taught. 

This security for the future, together with the regu¬ 
larity of employment, and the holidays ao freodeni In 
Catholic countries, hare hitherto operated satisfactorily, 
and the people era tft'much content and happiness. 

Despite the unheotfomeas of fofir occupation*, the 
population hi* codUnusd to increase; for aa then it fie 
want oi food, the ^tro^gest check to population is not 
tell. With foe view Of ftfocuring Work fur those who 
yare not employed hi twines or smelting houses, in- 
Nlnstrial astohlMMMtottyMl been fbrmed, where women 
and chiWnen art flwttcfpntly employed. Thus the ne¬ 
cessaries of life era prtvidw for every class. nor is there 
a single btagat to |e -jet with, A bent half of the 
territoi y of Tflrta fee* been aliffijaied by grants from 
the crown; the remainder is still the property of ihe 
empenn. A consider*!* portion #f ihe neighbouring 
forests is set apart for the working of the mines, and 
likewise for the we. of the mlpert, aa tiring, pi home; 
they being pirmfomi fe cat down a eerieln Quantity of 
wopd near their residence. 

The giologi tl chariot# of the country is cnlcarecua, 
and appears to of the same formation aa the Julian 
Alps. The mineral deposit seems to ho accumulated 
where the three Valleys Unite, the town having been 
built immediately over it, and contains the prihcipal 
opening into tlie mine; the duicksilvei, however, is 
very irregidarly distributed. The works do not occupy 
any considerable space They me about 1420 yards 
long, 1200 wide, and from 270 to upwards oi 800 deep 
Four shafts serve for tha extraction ot the ore, and for 
drawing off the water. The whole mine is divided into 
seven or eight stones,* which communicate with the 
shafts by means of galleries. The richness of the veins 
varies very considerably, for they are frequently inter¬ 
sected with particles of schist. It is difficult to give 
an account of the disposition and succession of the 
layers, for they are in no legular order. An infinity of 
layeis, undulated and twisted (repkryie*) in every direc¬ 
tion, are cut by masses which are spmetmfes breccia 
and sometimes pnddmgstone 
The fluid quicksilver is rarely met with, and then 
only bj^jcident. It therefore presents no motive for 
working, as it yields not more than from 1&0 to 200 
pounds annually The richest ote ta the sulphuret of 
mercury, and ia met with in two principal varieties; one 
of a red brown colour upon the surface, somewhat like 
the hematite of Srpn, but breaking with a bluish frac¬ 
ture; the second to equally rich, but more brilliant. 
There are found site, but very rarely, the following 
varieties1st, aulphnret of mercury crystallised, ex¬ 
hibiting the rough outlines of octahedrons, but only in 
grains; 2nd, sulphuret of mercury of a brick-red colour; 
3rd, cinnabar, of a liver colour, in little Veins oi a bril¬ 
liant red, emitting when rubbed ao odour like that of 
sulphuretted hydrogen; 4th, bituminous sulphuret of 
mercury, which is dark, and of which the Specific 
gravity is liftk mor^fiton that of water. 

The strata whic h.c qnuui fosse different species of 
minerals consist prtBcipslIy or chalk, either in masses 
or in little layera, the grey schist with undulating flakes, 
and foe black stuffing schist They all follow the dis¬ 
position of the layers, and contain cinnabar, which fees 
sometimes a reticulated form In some parts of the 
mine, the strata, as well as (be ore itself, even the 
richest, iocloee fossils ahd nuvialile shdlls, either broken 
or compressed, tome of which bio almost microscopic. 

The entrance to foe mines is in the town itself, said 
tiwHra * ttms&rable ftoMug. bsvducfa foe triwen end. 


workmen aseemble at a toll-cell, aay prayers with eo> 
lemnity, and receive their tools and materials for lights 
A bag gallery forms a part of this budding, at the end 

t whTon there is a simple qnd becoming chapel. The 
dent into the mine la by ton or twelve staircases or 
atone, to foe depth of about ISO yards; foe remainder 
of the subterranean journey is performed by means of 
wooden staircases. The galleries of the different stories 
are made of stone, and have the form of elliptical arches; 
most Of them, which are of brick-work, are intended to 
present the earth from falling in. , 

The miners are divided into three gangs; the first 
commence duty at noon, and leave leave off at eight, pww.; 
foe second work from eight to four, a m. ; and the third 
from four, a.m., to noon. After his eight hours of work, 
the miner may dispose of the rest of his rime for the 
cultafe of the ground, or In any other manner he pleases. 

There ere some porta of the mines In which the mums 
cannot remain long under ground, from foe state of the 
atmosphere, of from foe metallic exhalations, in some 
Instances they ate obliged to he rtfieved every two hours, 
and notwichati|ndit«g all preclusions, if often happens 
foal the iimons system of Ktfe workman Is so suddenly 
attacked, that on coming ant or foe mine,he to seised 
with nri universal trembling. These accidents happen 
especially through foe sweeping of foe email mi{ie- 
stoves, and the symptoms are wwompaffira by an ex¬ 
cessive salivation. Tha tremor becomes emelime* in¬ 
curable, end the tmhappy workmen itae to he ptaoed on 
the pension list. A third part only of the miners pie 
employed upon the extraction oi the ore, and the other 
two for foe discovery of it. 

In some of foe works the heat ii from 20° to 28° 
Reaumer (79° to 95° Fahrenheit), and i« greatest tu the 
richer divisions The air has no sensible unreal, them 
is no disengagement of any dclclcnuna gas, and no 
instance has occurred of sudden death occasioned by 
such agencies. The mineral mass as well as the wnihs 
are perfectly dry. The springs, which aie carefully 
pmtected, unite their water), ut the bottom of the shahs, 
from whence they are pnui|>ed up. Theie is no moisliue 
except in these shafts and to the upper gallcues, wlirie 
the air from tlje outside deposits on the walls the walei 
with which it to charged. This heat and diynesg pro¬ 
duces sometimes very fatal accidents In 1803, the 
wood wot k oi the mines caught fire, and it con l<i not be 
extinguished except by turning the waters of the little 
river Nicoim into it. Ia the conflagration several 
miners lost their lives, and the establishment recovered 
from the difficulties into which it was thus thrown, and 
were enabled to resume their works, only otter six 
months of continued exertion. 

The smelting furnaces of Idna yield iu general 
40,000 to 50,000 pounds of mercury monthly, of 
which nearly the sixth part is convened into cinnabar 
or vermilion, litt6 corrosive sublimate and into ted 
precipitate. The preparations «f Idna are of great 
excellence; the vermilion to equal to that of China, 
and surpasses that of Holland. 

Within these few days it baa been stated in the public 
papers that the works have been entirely stopped, in con¬ 
sequence of a sudden and ruinous inundation of water. 

P«kw.—P eace is foe chief good of a commercial, end 
indeed qf every people. European nations, with all their 
improvements m civilisation, ore still too near the savage 
state while they terminate their contests by war. Nothing 
but Ulf-defencC can justify it. And if those who decree 
that it jfoalt take place, under any circotastahce* but this 
necessity of self-defence, were compelled to go into foe field 
in person, it is probable that national disputes would be 
ed by tha intervention of neutral powers, and tha sward 
ewwerted into foe ploughshare., To avoid war, foe direst 
oalanfoy of kappa unto*, staid be foe chief otaeet of 
toary hamwa.maan*Lwm*mkmtor-Ficuamu*J(nax r 
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Fuwbrals and Ckmbtkrik* 



Churches oi f>t. Mary-la-Sttauil aud St tiemeut Dalles, with Front of Somerset Hoise.} 


The modes in which funerals are conducted in different 
•narts of the United Kingdom are, to a certain extent, 
indicative of provincial characteristics An English 
country churchyard mny be rude, and its tombstones 
covered with epitaphs which do not display much literary 
taste or skill, yet there is a something about an English 
funeral, when conducted in the old-fashioned English 
country manner, calculated, from the combination of 
simplicity and seriousness, to stir the heart. Words¬ 
worth has described one.— 


" From out the heart 
Of that profound abyss a solemn voice. 

Or several voices in one solemn sound, 

Was heard, ascending: mournful, deep, and stow 
The cadence, as of psalms—a funeral dirge I 
We listened, looking down towards the hut, 

But seeing no one • meanwhile from beluw 
The Btram continued, spiritual as before; 

And now distinctly could I recognise 
These wards—‘ Shall in the grave thy love be knows. 
In death thy faithfulness I'—‘ God rest his soul I' 
The wanderer cried, abruptly breaking silence, 

‘ He » departed, aufllfluds peace at last t ’ 

This scarcely spoken, and thoso holy strains 
Not ceasing, forth appeared in view a band 
Of rustic persons, from behind the hut 
Bearing a coffin in the midet, with which 
They shaped their course along the sloping side 
Of that small valley; singing ns they moved; 

A sober company and few, the men 
Bareheaded, and all decently attired I" 


A Scotch funeral, like the general Scotch character, is 
quiet, decent, carefully performed, and striking* from the 
uniformity with which the relatives and friends attend¬ 
ing are clothed, not in cloaks, or with sashes or bands, 
hut in suits of black, with hat-bands of crape, and strips 
of cambric turned up on the cuffs of the coat,‘techni¬ 
cally termed weepert. But to an English mind a Scotch 
funeral is deficient in impressiveness, arising from there 
being no funeral service performed over the grave. 
This is in sotte measure obviated by the solicitude 


which the Scotch of all classes display, in securing tli 
presence of a clergyman amongst the other friends in I 
relatives, and who offers up prayers in the apartments 
where the company are assembled, previous to the pro 
cession setting out for the church) ard The Rev C 
Otway, in describing a funeral which he witnessed m 
the churchyard of Glasgow Catiiedial, says, “ The 
funeral was as orderly as the place to which it was 
tending, the hearse, a sort of close pannelled ark, all 
its compartinents-painted with well executed scriptural 
representations; all the relatives and acquaintances of 
the deceased following on foot, with perfectly new black 
clothing, large white cuffs, called weepers, to thfb coats; 
in solemn line, and by twos or threes, they followed the 
coffin to the grave, and without any service read, or 
exhortation uttered, the body was consigned to its 
earth; and while all others in the same silent order re¬ 
turned from the tomb, a few of the nearest relatives 
Remained, to cast over the coffin the white ribbon orna¬ 
ments or cords with which they lowered it into the 
grave, and to see the day dosed over the tenant’s tomb. 
During this decent rite I stood aloof, observing that 
none but the fnends of the deceased followed m the 
procession; there was no rush of idle strangers towards 
the grave.” The etiquette of Scotch funerals carefully 
excludes the presence of females, even that of the 
nearest relatives. ‘ 

An Irish country funeral ia a remarkable thing If 
the deceased has been at all known and respected— 
especially if he has been a clergyman—the concourse 
that precedes and follows the bier both in cars and on 
horse and foot is immense. The stopping and solemn 
repetition of prayers at cross roads—the deep, slow, 
modulated chant known as the Irish cry or uluhi —the 
long, sweeping procession-men, women, and children, 
in every kind of garb,—all strike the mind of the Eng¬ 
lishman or the Scotchman as something wild and 
singular, yet imposing. But a funeral in such a city as 
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Dublin is very ilifFerent Amongst the upper classes, 
it is too frequently a cold ceremony,—a string of car¬ 
nages following the coffin to the grave. Amongst the 
lower classes, again, it is too frequently a scene offensive 
to one's notions of propriety, for whiskey having been 
freely distubuted, many of the attendants manifest that 
they hive not less*freely used it, but there has been a 
considerable improvement of lata years in this respect 

Of a funeral in London, what can be said ?—a place 
with so various a population, and where a man may 
die, and his next neighbour know nothing of it? till he 
remarks the mute* with their muffled standards at the 
door. Notwithstanding the varied population, the 
undertakers, in whose hands is generally placed the 
management of London funerals, contrive to give them 
^ uniformity of appearance. If thirty or forty pounds 
are to he spent on the funeral rites, the undertake! 
provides a large body of attendants, who perfoim tor 
hire what in country places is done by friends and 
acquaintances from feeling or respect A pail is boinc 
before the hearse garnished with nodding plumes, tiie 
hearse is garnished in a similar manner, uud so are the 
horses, which are all of a jet black. Following the 
hearse is the mounting coach, and two or three other 
coaches close the procession But if the funeral is to he 
conducted at less expense, and on foot, the undertaker 
provides cloaks, scarfs, and hatbands for the relatives 
and friends who follow the body to the grave; and 
when the funeral is over, it is his understood duty to 
precede the chief mourners and such of their friends as 
accompany them from the churchyard to the house 
from whence the deceased was carried. One of the 
most mournful, yet one of the most unptcluresque 
scenes to be seen in London, is the return of the 
mourners, generally the greater number females, the 
undertaker marching with a quiet unconcerned air at 
their head, and they wrapped in heavy ungraceful scarfs 
and hoods, each holding a handkerchief to the face,, 
either fiom excess of grief, or compliance with the 
.(usual habit 

In 1819, the ‘Quarterly Review’ complained that 
“ Iu the metropolis it has become more difficult to find 
room for the dead than the living.” The commis¬ 
sioners lot the improvements iu Westminster reported 
to Parliament, in 1914, that St Margaret's churchyard 
could not, consistently with the health of the neighbour¬ 
hood, be used much longer as a burying-ground, tor that 
it was with the greatest difficulty a vacant place could 
at any tftffc be found for strangers, the family graves 
generally would not admit of more than one interment, 
and many of them were then too full far the reception 
of any member of the family to which they belonged 
There are many churchyards in which the soil has been 
raised several feet above the level of the adjoining street 
by the continual accumulation of mortal matter, and 
there arc others m which the ground is actually probed 
with a borer before a grave is opened In these things 
the most barbarous Bavages might be shocked at our 
barbarity Many tons ot human bones every year are 
sent from London to the north, where they are crushed 
in mills contrived for the purpose, and used as manure 
* * a Fifty years ago, a French prriter Saul that 
V the expenses of interment in London were greatly in¬ 
creased by the necessity o. ggmg the graves deep, for 
the sal^p of security from the surgeons. Ames, the 
antiquary, from some such feeling, wa9 deposited in 
the chunhyard of St George’s in the East, in what is 
called virgin earth, at the depth uf eight feet, and in a 
stone coffin. A fatal accident occurred at Clerkenwell 
a few years ago, in digging a grave to a greater depth 
than this, the sides fell in, and buried the labourer Yet 
there has existed a prejudice against new churchyards ’ 
No person was interred in the cemetery of St. George’s, 
Queen Square, till the ground was broken for Mr, Nel¬ 


son, the well-known religious wnter; his character for 
piety reconciled others to the spot People like to lie 
huried in company, and in good company. The dis¬ 
senters talk with reverent affection of ‘the iunernl 
honours of Bunhill Fields ’ John Bunyan was buried 
there, and so numerous have been, and still are, tha 
dying requests of hiB admirers to be buried as ncai as 
possible to the place of his interment, that it is not 
now possible to obluiu a grave near him, the whole 
surrounding earth being entirely pre-occupied by dead 
bodies to a very considerable distance.” 

Such a state of things is now in rapid course of 
amelioration The churchyards of the city are not so 
often disturbed as they were, Kensall Giecn Cemetery* 
is becoming already a thronged kupat-place, othci 
cemeteries are springing up round London, and if all 
the project b now on foot be earned out, there will be 
no lack of metropolitan suburban cemeteries. A com¬ 
pany, in 1836, obtained an act for “establishing ceme¬ 
teries tor the interment of the dead, northward, south¬ 
ward, and eastward of the metropolis ” 

It is unnecessary to give any list of London church¬ 
yards, or any description of them The two gieat 
leceptacles for the illustrious, the noble, or the wenlthv 
dead, aie St. Paul’s aud Westminster Abbey. In all 
the others there are to be found memorials in ahun- 
tlunce ot names known m literature, art, and science, ot 
woithy merchants and notable citizens, famous in their 
day and generation, and of thousands, perhaps, in 
their lives each the centra of a circle, yet ot whom ail 
that now ramuins is dust below, and a name with n 
laudatory inscription above “The number of the dead 
long exccedeth all that shall live The night of time 
far snrpasseih the day, and who knows when was the 
.equinox? Every hour adds unto that current anth- 
metic which scarce stands one moment And since 
death must be the Lucitta of life, and even pagans 
could doubt whether thus to live were to die—since 
our longest sun sets at right descenmons, and makes 
but winter arches, and therefore »annot he long before 
we he down in darkness, and have our light m ashes— 
since the brother of death daily haunts us with dying 
mementos, and tune that grows old itself bids us hope 
no long duration—diuturnity is a dream and tolly of 
expectation t ” 

THE SHAKERS. 

[Prom a Gorraapontlwni J 

This remarkable sect, still flourishing in the United 
States of America, was founded in England about the 
yeai 1747 It sprung up iu Manchester; and within 
a short time, the pretensions of Mother Ami Lee, the 
leader of the body, became so public as to attract per¬ 
secution No doubt now remains of the sincerity of 
■this woman, whatever may be thought of her creed, 
but she and hei followers were treated as impostors, 
and, harmless as they were, were* fairly driven out of 
the country by persecution They went in 1774 to 
America, where theie arc now about eleven or twelve 
societies, containing, all together, about five thousand 
members Mother Ann Lee died in ten years aftei 
leaving England, and was evidently convinced to the 
last moment of the truth of her own pretensions 

It is perfectly easy so to state the belief and practice of 

* See ‘ Penny Magazine,’ tol. in, p. 297 

f Sir Thumtu Brown, quoted iu vul xxi of the * Quarterly 
Review,’ in an article on the cemeteries and catacombs of Paris. 
Peri la Chaise ha* been already deienbed m the ‘ Penuy Maga¬ 
zine,’ vol in., p. 270. IU situation is excellent, immediately out¬ 
side Peris, and on the slope of a hill, from which you cun survey 
the city , but there is too much ot meretricious seatuneut and 
feeling displaced in the garnishing and inscriptions of the tomb¬ 
stones, monuments, end altars, to he acceptable to n plain English¬ 
man But even in Kensall Glean, tome silly aud absurd inscrip¬ 
tions have been put up. , 
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this woman aud her followers as to make both appear 
ridiculous, and to cause unreflecting minds to wonder 
hmv scviial thousands of persons can believe in and 
pm use any thing so absurd But thoughtful persons 
will perceive that there must be at least something 
natural and ptobahle, something true, in any opinions, 
and any mode of living, which occupies the minds of a 
large number of people, and induces them to lead a life 
of innocence and self denial An observer who converses 
with the followers of the wildest doctrines will generally 
he stiuck with the appearance of reason which these 
doctrines put on in the conversation of those who believe 
in them , with the mixture of sound truth which alone 
enables the absurdities connected with them to be retain¬ 
ed It may be taken as a steady rule, that there must 
he something true in that which is received by many 
understandings there must be something venerable 
in that which is venerated by many minds —We shall 
merely state the doctrines, religious and social, of the 
Shakers, and point out the practical consequences which 
anse from them , leaving it to our readers to decide for 
themselves as to the truth and error, the wisdom and 
lolly, of the separate doctrines and practical arrange¬ 
ments 

The religious doctrine of the Shakers approaches that 
of the Anans in many important points. This peculiar 
J.uth consists in the belief that the church fell Sway into 
wot ldlmexs, and so became subject to,Antichris(, which 
lcndeied necessary a second coming of Christ, and 
tint tins second coming commenced in the mission of 
Ann Lee They believe that opinions are of less 
consequence than practice, and that the practice of 
what they believe will render people perfectly safe and 
liappv They make a great point of confession, having 
a Uvt in point to quote lor this, as for every other article 
of their belief and practice 

They do not object to be called Shakers; but call 
themselves the United Society, or Millennial Church. 
The rule of life they have established consists m seven 
injunctions, m which there seems a strange confusion 
ol general and derivative principles 

1 Duty to God ,—authorized by the first and great 
commandment 

2 Duty to Man, —authorized by the second, which 
is like unto it 

3 Separation from the Wot Id “ My kingdom is 
not ol tins world ” 

4 Prat heal Peace “ If my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight." 

5 Simplicity of Language “ Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips from speaking guile." 

6 Community of Property “ Th it they may be one 
with me " this unity to extend to temporal, as well as 
spiritual affairs 

7. A Virgin Life “ The children ol this world 
marry and uie givefifiti marriage, but thev that shall 
l* accounted worthy c to obtain that world, and the 
resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are given 
in inainage ” 

In their practical religion, the Shakers are most at¬ 
tached perhaps to their rules of separation from the 
wotld and a virgin life They do not exalt their prac- 
lu e of dancing in their worship to a matter of first-rate 
importance, though they bestow much thought and 
spiritual effort upon it. Of course, they quote texts 
I tom the Old Testament about all the personages who 
are there said to have danced, and from the New, that 
which relates that there was music and dancing on the 
return ot the Prodigal Son They urge tltat God 
should be worshipped with the Feet apd hands, as well 
as with the tongue. The dancing, however, is much 
moderated in Ub character, within * few yean, its 
present appearance will be described hereafter. 

Tbits much may be leaned about the Shaken from 
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their own and other books. We proceed to describe 
what we noted of the operation of their peculmi prin¬ 
ciples in their establishments and the management of 
them 

Our first visit to (he Shakers was at their establish¬ 
ment, two miles from New Lebanon, Massachusetts. 
There are 700 members ut Lebanon, and 800 at Han¬ 
cock, not far off. The Lebanon establishment is in 
possession of ubout 3000 acres ot land, which are culti¬ 
vated to a perfection seen nowhere else in the United 
States, except at Mr. llapp’s settlement on the Ohio, 
where Community ot Property is also the binding prin¬ 
ciple of the society This principle seems to us to have 
acted most beneficially, Wherever we have Been it in 
operation; and this is not to be wondered at, 6iuce there,' 
is an absence of all that makes people reckless, and it 
presence of all that stimulates them to do perfectly 
what they have to do There is none of the anxiety 
about a daily provision which eats into the heart ot the 
labourer, discouraging him in his toil 1 theie is the divi¬ 
sion of labour which secures to him the best of what 
others can do in departments m which he is not skilled, 
and his mind is tree to follow out the emploj ment lie 
likes best, with all possible spirit and energy. His 
kind affections, too, are engaged to do his best for 
others who are doing thnr best for him The eyes of 
the whole community are upon him, also ; and his pride 
is stimulated to turn out his woik us peifect as it is m 
his power to make it. It appears as if all these induce¬ 
ments were stronger than any afforded by the possession 
of property in securing excellence of work, plenty of 
luxury , for nothing lias been seen to equal the perfec¬ 
tion of the Shaker and Rappite arrangements, hi their 
fields, vineyards, gardens, and homes They have the 
best crops, the best wines, the best provision for the 
table, thfi best medicines, furniture, house linen, toads, 
fences, and habitations In the country, with an enoi 
mously increasing amount ot wealth, and very moderate 
labour They are free from Lhe operation of nine-tenths 
of the penal law, fiom all that relates to the pioteciiou * 
of property They have all that they want, and have 
the means of obtaining all that they can ever wish for 
They are free from all temptation to theft and fiaud , 
and the enormous mass of law which relates to the 
maintenance and transference of property beais no 
relation to them. The matter of obedience to law is 
wonderfully simplified to them Offences against the 
person (a very small proportion in all societies, are all 
for which they can be liable to punishment, and pro¬ 
perty is gcneially at the bottom of these I believe no 
member of these societies has ever been charged with 
any breach of the laws of the country. 

The road through the settlement had not a stone 
bigger than a walnut upon it Not a weed was to be 
seen in any garden, nor | dung-hill in all the place. 
The collars of the men, and the caps of the women 
were white as snow. The windows were so clear, they 
seemed to have no gluss in them. The frame-dwellings, 
painted straw-colour, and roofed with deep red shingles 
were finished with the last degree of nicety,—even to 
the springs of the windows, and the hinges of the doors. 
The floors weid Is even, and almost as white as marble. 
The wood was put up in piles, supported by stone cor¬ 
ner-posts , and not a chip was astray, not a log awry. 
The shop was stocked with the surplus of their manu¬ 
factures , linen and Woollen drapery, knitted Wares of 
every kind; sieves, baskets, boxes, cordage, casks and 
pails, medicines, confectionery, and toilette luxuries. 
They command a very extensive sate for all their pro¬ 
ductions, especially garden seeds and medicines, of 
which they send large quantities yearly la London. 

Our party consisted of ten persona, tn font carriages. 
Some of (he men of "the family” (settlement) appeared 
to take charge of the howea, and they rh e crfiiHy minted 
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those of their visitors whom they knew They were in 
broad-brimmed hats, and homespun vests and breeches 
Those whom we saw at work m the fields, orchards, and 
gardens, were without their coats The women were in 
a hideous costume close caps of linen, like ugly night¬ 
caps ; and gowns #f drab homespun, made to fit nearly 
as closely as a skm,—too scanty to all appearance to 
walk across the room in A female elder received the 
ladies of the party, and conducted them over the dwell¬ 
ing, without hesitation, but without grace. 

We had come several miles, and did not expect to be 
home again before evening, having formed our plans in 
reliance on obtaining a meal, as could formerly be done, 
at the Shaker settlement Two of the elders, however, 
^declared that furnishing food to strangers was out of 
'the question. They had discontinued the practice from 
finding themselves overrun with company from Lebanon 
(springs the profit was no object to them, and the 
trouble and disturbance very great. Tilts was reason¬ 
able enough, and the leader of our party acknowledged 
it to be so, but pleaded the reputation of the country 
for hospitality, which might be compromised if European 
t ravel lei s were sent hungry from llie door Tins plea 
prevailed and when we returned from the gardens and 
shop, we found a good meal spread for us The long 
table was covered with delicious bread, some wheateu, 
some ot Indian corn, and some made with molasses; 
cheese, butter, spring water, and excellent currant wine 
We really thought we could have gone on eating such 
bread and butter all day 

Such is the bright side of the pictuie. Now for the 
other 

In their separation from the world, they abstain from 
all politics, all posts of honour, awd all “vain pursuits," 
that is, all pursuits which were not approved by the 
founders of their society The consequences of this 
separation are very laigentablc They despise the 
“ world's people,” as they call all out of their own body 
They regard as unholy every concern for the social 
'welfare ot large bodies ot people, if shown in aition 
They consider themselves in a condition of privilege, 
and their spiutu.il pride is excessive In order to keep 
up the exclusive spirit at its highest tone, great tyranny 
is practised over the young people by their superiors. 
They are discouraged fiom conversing with persons out 
of the limit of the society, books are discountenanced; 
no such thing is dreamed ot as the pursuit of science, 
literaturepor ait These noble intellectual occupations 
aie regarded as toys with which the holy should have 
nothing to do The children, who are brought into the 
society by the admission of their parents, often find the 
contiol to which they are subjected quite intolerable. 
Many quit the society when of age; and some elope 
before that time; but not before they have had a long 
struggle with their pride. , Being brought up to 
consider themselves in a state of privilege, and under 
special divine fjvour, they feel it a degradation to go 
down into the world, and especially to work for money 
It is feared that not a few hearts have been broken in 
the struggle whether to endure*the restraints of the 
society.orthe degradation of becoming “grid’s people.” 
^ A friend of ours had. * girl in her service, who had 
escaped from a Shaker ' mily 1 , after having been 
brought up in it from her early infancy. She had 
growft fimre and more weary of the insipid life, from 
which all books, amusements, and variety were ex¬ 
cluded, when one Sunday she excused herself from 
church on the plea of illness. She saw from her win¬ 
dow a pony grazing m the field; she could not resist 
the invitation to exercise and sport, got out of the 
window, jumped upon the pony’s back, and galloped 
round and round the field. She went in before church 
was over; but she had been seen, and was reported 
In the irritation of her mind she could not bear censure, 


and escaped The service into which Rite entered for 
support was easy, and her mistress was like a mother 
to her, but her pride could not brook service; and, 
after a struggle of some mouths, she went back to the 
Shakers, not pretending that it was for any other pur¬ 
pose than the saving ol her pride 

It is much to he wished that the Shakers could admit 
the pursuit ol knowledge m other depaitmeuts besides 
agriculture, horticulture, and domestic economy The 
world might derive a valuable le*soi^ troin witnessing 
what might be done in science, literature, and art by 
a body so relieved fiom worldly ernes, so possessed, 
through their puuciple of community ol piopcitv, with 
wealth and leisure. They have not newly enough to 
do, there is not one of them that could not devote 
some hours of eveiy day to a new pursuit d the means 
were opened to him 

They are “peace men,” and, like all the other 
“peace men,” in all countries, they dwell m a state of 
peculiar safety and fearlessness No one attacks (hose 
who are known to be sworn neither to attack nor defend. 
In all onr travels we have ever found that none have so 
thoroughly enjoved their due as those who refuse to 
enforce it We speak not only of personal security, 
but of welfaie in commercial affairs Ot all creditors 
the “ peace men” are most suie tube paid Ot all citizens 
the “peace men” are the most sure to have Iheir lights 
respected. This tact is honourable to human natuie, 
and it points stnkingly to tunes to coine, when moral 
power shall be supreme over every other kind of force 
In America, several religious bodies, besides the 
Quakers, hold the doctiinc of non-resistance, and 
many individuals ot eveiy religious sect. 

The Shakers insist on simplicity of language The 
only particular under this head which strikes a stranger 
is, that they have no titles of honour, and say yea and 
nay, for yes nnd no They do not use the Quaker thee 
and thou. Officeis are requited for the superintendence 
of the establishments, and these must have some sort 
of title Those who direct the spiritual couetrns are 
called elderB, those who lake charge of the temporal 
affairs, deacons and deaconesses There .ire also, in 
each society, ministers appointed to preach then doc¬ 
trines, and to examine candidates for admission 

Evils of great magnitude arise out of (he principle of 
celibacy, on which the Shakeis pride themselves Ihe 
most. There is no need to point out the habits of 
selfishness, pnde, and bitterness of spin* which must 
arise out of the exclusion of a whole society from the 
tendercst chanties of life It is unqnesiiouible that 
much impurity of mind, and some ol practice, nun's 
among a number of persons all bound under the same 
inexorable rule The pleas they use cannot be satis- 
.factory to the minds ot all, nnd there is cerluiuly mm h 
doubt, suffering, and even disobedience m Rome, while 
there is an immeasurable pride asid piudery in otbevs 
The discourses ot the preachers almost mvaimbly (titn 
on this (mint of discipline, ami the boastings of I he 
members always 

The pleas tor celibacy me, the exanrple of Clnist, 
some texts trom Paul’s epistles, and that mairiagc is 
ordained for civil purposes, and ought therefore to lie 
left to the “ world’s people ” 

The numbers are kept tip by the accession of new 
members, who often bring large families with them 
There is a great temptation to this in the prospect of 
plenty with very moderate labour There is evciv 
reason to suppose that the society would have been 
more, rattier than less, wealthy without their prim Iplo 
of celibacy The growth of wealth is so rapid and mu- 
under the division of labour and mutual aid maintained 
where property is in common, that every worker is 
found to be worth much more than he costs JBVw 
deny this. The difficulty lies in applying the principle, 
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this car be done only in a fresh and separate community, 
drawing' apart, on convictions of its own, from all old 
ones The Shakers have done this, and have gone a 
good way towards proving what they might have done 
without celibacy by icceiving into their “ families " large 
numbers of childicn from the earliest age Their society 
has in fact been an asylum for many helpless widows, 
with large families; who, instead of being a drawback 
upon the resources of the community, have increased 
its wealth . j, 

Desiring to witness the far-famed Shaker worship, 
we visited another establishment, among the hills which 
surround the valley of the Housatonic, one fine Sunday 
morning in August On a green hill-side, we passed a 
“ family,” where all were making ready to follow us, 
two or three miles, to the place of worship A brother 
was putting the horBes into the neat waggon the chil¬ 
dren in their ugly costume, stood looking on; while an 
elderly woman seemed to be placed in each group, as a 
sort of superintendent The men looked, m some 
instances, ruddy and cheerful, but the women were all 
pallid, thin and withered I did not see one pretty 
face among them all The children looked dull and 
spiritless 

When we reached the house of worship, we found 
only one person within the walls , and learned that ser¬ 
vice would not begin for half an hour We mounted 
the hill behind the church, and stood among the trees, 
watching the gathering of the members We seated 
ourselves, at last, on one of the benches near the door, 
reserved for strangers The women and children moved 
in like ghosts, keeping their blank looks fixed upon us 
us they passed, and till service began We felt chilled 
by the soulless stare ol the women, but there was a 
liveliness m the glances of the little girls, from undei 
their close caps, which seemed to prophesy that they 
would not stay, when once they could get away 

The men, with five boys, ranged themselves on three 
rows ot benches on one side the room, opposite the 
three rows of women. The service began with a prayer 
and hymn, the latter sung to a quick chant,—the 
most discordant, terrifying music that can be imagined 
Then ensued the dance,—the part of the service we had 
most (bended to witness. There is no fear of being 
obliged lo laugh, however, it is too shocking to be 
ridiculous the little girls and some old women sat still, 
the rest drew back (he benches, to leave a clear space 
in the middle ot the room, and formed in a line, opposite 
to the three men who were to furnish the music These 
three pawed with their hands, like dancing-dogs, to 
keep time, and chanted a sort of tune, without words, 
as it seemed , and in voices which might almost have 
been heaid to the end of the valley. The dancing 
begun by the members advancing, in a kind of march-, 
ing step, for six paces, then six to the left, then six 
backwards, then end ■ to the right. Thus they went on 
describing a square, in a Jigging march, for a consider¬ 
able time The boys stamped with much spiYit, as we 
thought, with glee, the women, unnatural and forlorn 
in their whole "appearance, might have been taken for 
galvanized corpses 

The discourse which fdllowed was (of all subjects’) 
on civil and rehgiuus liberty , and, for a wonder, with¬ 
out anything about celibacy in it There was some 
rather strange imagery; for instance, the American 
revolution was said to have drawn the last of the teeth 
ol the red dragon But the principle of liberty seemed 
to be clear to the preacher's mind; and he was so liberal 
ns to speak ol those of the world’s people wlio live up 
to their faith More singing followed. the members 
dispersed to their homes or their vehicles, and we drove 
down the v alley, not much exhilarated in spirits by any¬ 
thing which we had seen and heard. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this sect has never 
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had fo boast of any great men or women. No persons 
of mental power would join a sociely who«e principle 
is to crush human nature , to extinguish the intellect, 
and disappoint the affections It beai« no tha,acter of 
permanence, at least in its present condition The war 
against Nature (which is a war agftinst the Former of 
Mature) must be ashort and losing one If any strong 
mind should have inclination and opportunity to cast 
out the bad principles of the sect, retaining the good, 
the United Society might become an important agent 
in improving man’s social condition , but if this is not 
done, and speedily, the institution will probably languish 
to ita death, being remembered only as an added 
example of man's social eccentricities. 


Value (if the Willnw —The importance of the willow to 
man has been recognised from the eailiest ages, and topes 
and baskets made hom willow twigs were probably among 
the very first ol human manufactures in countues where 
these treoB abound The Ramans used the twigs for 
binding their vinos and tying their reeds in bund'es, and 
made all Borts of baskets of them A crop of willows was 
considered so valuable m the tune of Cato, that lie tanks 
the snhetum, or willow field, next in value to the vineyard 
and the garden In France, the leaves, wbcilui in a green 
or dried state, are considered the very best food for cows 
and goats, and horses, in some places, are fed entuely on 
them, from the end of August till November Hmses, so 
fed, it is stated, will travel twenty leagues a dav without 
being fatigued In the north of Sweden and Noiway, and 
m Lapland, the mnor bark is kiln-dued, and giound tor the 
purpose of mixing with oatmeal in yeaisof scaicttv The 
bark of the willow and also tho loaves are axtnngent, and 
the birk of most soits may be employed ib tanning — 
A) hmetum Britanmcun^ 


Lavender —Tho lavendet was held in high estimation by 
tho Greeks and Romans, fm it-, fiagiame and aromatic 
properties, and it has been esteem'd, on the same arcount, 
in Bntain, and cultivate 1 m gaidi ns fur its medicinal virtues, 
fiom time immemorial. Medicinally, in the form of tinetuie/ 
spirit or essential ml, it lsconsidcml a pnvuuful stimulant to 
the nervous system, and is, consequently, generally bad 
recourse to in headnehes and hysteiual affections The 
odour resides entuelj in the essential oil, which is eon- 
tamed in every pait of the plant, but principally in its 
spikes of flowers and flower-stalks, iiom which the oil is 
obtained by distillation This oil, rertified, and again dis¬ 
tilled, and mixed with spirits of wine, forms the well-known 
luvendei water of the perfumers The flowers,*® account 
of their powerful aromatic odour, me frequently put into 
wardrobes among clothes, as an antidote to moths, particu- 
laily in the case of woollen stuff*. A few drops of the oil will 
serve tho Bame purpose So powerful are the effects of this 
oil, that if a single drop of it be put into a box along with a 
living insect, the latter almost instantly dies The lavender 
is cultivated m various parts of France, and it is so much 
hardier than the loscmary, Jliat it is grown in quantities for 
perfumers, even in the netghboui hood of Pans. The driest 
suil, in the warmest situations, produces most oil, and, as 
the odour of this plant and the rosemary *aa indeed all tho 
Lahi.\cea>, depends on the disengagement ot their oil, of 
course it is most felt in hot days and dunng sunshine The 
la vender has been longtiultivated m the neighbourhood of 
I.oiidon, and ljpther parts of England Park Place, near 
Henley-on-Thames, is celebrated for its lavender plantations, ^ 
which occupy between foity and fifty acres “The plants 
me raised from cuttings, which aie slipped off and pre¬ 
pared by women in the autumn, and bedded in wows, in 
any spare piece of garden ground, where they remain for 
two vears. The giound into which they are to be irons 
planted bomg prepared by shallow trenchings or doube 
ploughing, the plants ate placed in rows, four feet apart, 
and at two feet distance in the rows ” 
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Oi » London Bridge, the ruins of which were clearing 
ubout the time the • Penny Mngazinc was com- 
nieiiLed \ was ior s.x centuries the only bridge across 
the Tluunes at London It was begun, according to 
Stowe in 1176, and Westminster Bridge, the nett that 
wasbViiU, was notopened t.H 1748. A curious volume 
termed the ‘ Chronicles ot London Bridge, has been 
written concerning the history of this far- amed tr ic- 
, c The bridge was bu.lt of stone but it was covered 
™th houses, most of them of wood, which were fre- 
ooentlv destroyed by fire,* After. Westminster Bridge 

JTiLSVto hoL» of Codon Bde. »«.. 
moved P under authority of acts of Parliament, and the 
, , ’ itself was greatly widened and improved It 

continued a kind of convenient nuisance, perpetually 
r=. lie propped up and repaired, but strong m 
iretXent'an&ntiJ.ar.an ve.eratmn 
old eventful associate* created ti l 183 , and no , 
unless we except the Monument, there 19 
landmark left by which to indicate where it once^stood 

We now count six bndges across the Thames at 
Lomlon ” e.S“, if we go afove Vaushall, and include 
the suburban bridges of Battersea andIPutBJ- 
Bridge, a clumsy wooden structure, was built between 
L 726 and 1729 ; Us arches are the Scylla and1 Cha- 
rvbdis of amateur boatmen on the Thames, and, like 
tfie arches of Old London Bridge, are not unfrequently 
the cause oflosg of life to the careless or inexperienced. 

. Z to first Bapptemeut ‘ M >» «*• '• 

Vol. VI. 


We mention Putney Bridge to introduce a curious 
debate in the House of Commons; for otherwise the 
bridge is not strictly a London one, and does not come 
fairly within the present article. . , 

On the 4111 ol April. 1671, a motion was made in the 
House of Commons for the second reading of a bill f«« 
ereeling a bridge at Putney The following outline of 
the debate on the occasion is takeu fiom the first 
volume of the Hon Mr Grey's Collection , the authm 
was a member of the House t-be lime 

“ Tuesday, April 4.—A bill for building anothei 
bridge over the river Thames, fmm Putney, was read 
“Mr Jones, member for London.—Tins bill 
ouestion the very being of London: next to the puUinp 
down of the borough of Southwark, nothing can nun 

it” more! All the correspondences westward, for fuel 

and grain and hay, if this bridge be built, cannot be 
kepUip. The water there is shallow at ebb '* th ® eor .' 
resnondences of London require free passage at all 

times and if a bridge, a sculler can scarce pass at low 
times, ana * the ff ot wa t e rmen, to the 

ES a£J? £ natlon ’ 8 - Th,nk> the b,n un ‘ 

reasonable^ J poet.]—As for the imposition laid 
by th“ J, men ma/ go by water, if they please and 
not over the bridge, and so pay nothing If ilMor 
Southwark, it is good for this end of the town, where 
S and parliament are. At Pans there arc many 
bridges, at Venice hundreds. We arc still obsti noting 
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public tiling 1 ;. The king cannot hunt but he must 
cross the wuter. He and the whole nation have con¬ 
venience by it. 

“ Sir Thomas Ms -~Thifl bill wjll make the new 
buildings at this end of the town let the better, and 
tears the bill » only for that purpose. 

“ Colonel Birch —Finds it equal to men whether it 
does them hurt or they think it does them hart.' Where 
•a eart carries something to the city, it usually brings 
something home; and they that bring provision hither 
will fetch back, but will not go to the city to fetch it. 

“ Mr. Secretary Trevor —No law can be mode but 
will transfer one or other inconvenience somewhere. 
Passages over rivers are generally convenient, and by 
the same reaspn you argue against this bridge, you 
may argue against London Bridge and the ferries. 

“ Sir William Thompson —When a convenience has 
been so long possessed as this has been, it is bard to 
remove it. This will make the skirts (though not Lon* 
don) I90 big for the whole body, the rentB of London 
Bridge, for the maintenance of it, will be destroyed 
This bridge will cause sands and shelves, and have an 
effect upon the loty bridge navigation, and cause the 
ships to lie as low as Woolwich; it will affect your 
navigation, your seamen, and your western barges, 
who cannot pass at loty water Would reject the bill. 

“Colonel Stroud*.—In no city where bridges are, 
were they all built at a time. No city m the world is 
so long as ours, and here is but one passage for five 
miles In fondle provisions may step, and in ease of 
any mutiny, passages may be so stopped by water* as 
a correspondence cannof be field any way but by this 
convenience, 

“ Mr. tyoscawen —If a bridge at Putney, why not at 
Lambeth, and more'- 1 And as for Paris, where there 
aie so many bridges, there is no use for watermen at 
all, and the same reason that serves Parts may serve 
Loudon Neither Middlesex nor Surrey desire it at 
best it is but a new conclusion 

“ Sir John Sennet —Says the Lord Mayor and 
Aldeunen did agree toU, it it weie for no other reason 
than to be secured from % bridge at Lambeth 

“ Mr. Love —The Lord Mayor of this year is of a 
different opinion from him ot the last year. If carts 
go ovci, the city must be destroyed by it It is said 
that it encourages but a few ferry-men, though in truth 
it does many. He hears that it must be of timber, 
which must be vast, and will so hinder the tide, that 
watermen must stay till it rises When between the 
bridges the streams are abated, in time no boat will 
pass, and the river will be destroyed totally for passage, 
it being already full of shelves 

“Sir Henry Herbert —This looks like 0 monopoly 
several of these projects were in the late King’s time, 
but rejected, because the Londoners and the adjacent’ 
countries would bet prejudiced by it. It is a matter of 
great concernment, And too thin a house, and now to 
receive a bill of this natmc would be thought strange 


“The biH was rejected byf 67 to 64 ** 

The editor of* Grey’s Debates' has the following note 
written about sixty-five years ago, on the preceding 
subject > 

“ Expeiience has at length convinced us of the 
weakness and fallacy of the objections here raised 
against another bridge (though private interest it may 
be presumed was the principal motive), since, not to 
mention the many bridges that have been raised farthei 
up the river, this metropolis boasts, without any oi 
these inconveniences, not only a bridge at Putney, but 
one at Westminster^ where use and convenience go 
hand in hand; and to which there is now adding a 
tliiid at Blackfriars ” 

Westminster Bridge, as already mentioned, was the 
first London bridge erected, after London Bridge It 
is adjacent fo the Houses of Parliament,,and West¬ 
minster Mall, a view and description of it is given in 
No. 27'of th« * Penny Magazine.' Blackfriars Bridge 
was begun in about ten years after the opening of 
Westminster Bridge. At the time it was built 11 was 
thought a noble specimen Of bridge building, and 
it was so unquestionably, until such engineers as Tel¬ 
ford amji Bennie carried forward the art. Situated 
not far from FJ«t Street and Ludgate Bill, it is, like 
London Bridge, one pi the great thoroughfares of the 
metropolis The declivity of the bridge, and the friable 
stone of which it was built, have rendered necessary very 
extensive alterations and £ e P airi) i which have been carry¬ 
ing 00 within these lost three years, and of which some 
account is given m No *76 of the 'Penny Magazine' 

Southwark and Waterloo Bridges—the first a fine 
structure of cast-iron, the second of granite, and one ot 
the noblest bridges in the world—were nearly cotem- 
poraneoos in their ejection. Waterloo Bridge w.is 
begun in 1811, and completed iu 1817, Soulhwaik 
Bridge w*b begun in 1814, and opened in 1819 Vntix- 
hall Bridge, winch is the farthest up the river of the 
strictly London bridges, was also built about the same 
time as the Southwark and Waterloo Bridges It was* 
begun m 1818,'and finished in .1816 It consists ot 
pine arches of equal span, m squares of cast-iron, 
resting on piers of rusticated stone. 

New London Bridge was begun 111 1824, and opened 
111 1831 Both it and Waterloo Bridge were opened 
with great ceremony and pomp—Waterloo Bridge 011 
the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, in 1817, by 
George IY, then Punce Regent, and thmjluke ot 
Wellington, London Bridge by the late King, Wil¬ 
liam IV , accompanied by the present queen dowager 
A statue to the Duke of Wellington is about to lie 
erected m the “city,” as an acknowledgment, by the 
citizens, of his exertions m facilitating the means of 
erecting new London Bridge 

The following table exhibits the relative proportions 
of the six London'bridges, with other particulars, taken 
from Mr Britton’s work on the public buildings of 
London.— 
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Of these' six brides three are open thoroughfares, 
and at three tolls are paid, and it so happens that 
one of each kind occurs alternately The three open 
bridges are London, Blackfriars, and Westminster ) and 
at all periods of the day they may be seen thronged by 
a multitude of paslbtigers on foot, fn carriages* and on 
norseback At each of the other bridges tfe*re amt 
toll-houses, with metal turnstiles attached t<> each. 
Connected with each turnstile fs an index Jn the toll¬ 
house, by which the number of foot passengers can be 
distinctly ascertained during eaeh day. The number 
of passengers on foot and horseback feho use these 
bridges, though far from being itteomnderahle, is yet 
very small when compared with the Other bridges. 

V Waterloo Bridge affords the finest walk to be had in 
the heart of London. It is in the immediate neigb- 
- botirhood of the thronged Strarnl, and on either side 
of it, at some little distance, Westminster and Black- 
friars Bridges may be Seen Coveted feifh*nn appmentlj 
never-ending crowd But (hfe toll (one penny for each 
foot passenger) keeps Waterloo Bridge free from the 
inconveniences of a thronged thoroughfare; and one 
can walk with ease fend comfort hiring its level extent, 
and enjoy the fine perspective View of ^London fehtch, 
by the sharp turn of the river, is here brotrght before 
the eye The noble rtver front of Somerset House is 
close by the bridge ; the dome of St. Paul’s does ffot 
appear so vast as on Blackfriars Bridge, but the dis¬ 
tance, which somewhat diminishes the idea of the sise, 
“ lends enchantment to the viewand the towers of 
Westminster Abbey are seen rising above their sur- 
loundijig objects It is pleasant, on the close of a sultry 
dav, to escape to Waterloo Bridge from the heated pave¬ 
ment and brick walls of Fleet Street and the Strand, 
ai’d on such an evening the neivous or impatient man, 
panting foi a breath of air, and who fancies that the 
very noise of the streets aggravates all his uncomfort- 
, able sensations, will doubly enjoy the breeze that ripples 
| the surface of the river, and in marking how the set¬ 
ting sun touches dome, tower, and pinnacle with its 
varied hues, will even tolerate the now softened sounds 
that so lately irritated hjp nerves Here, too, rather 
than on Westminster Bridge, where the sonnet is stated 
to have been composed, will be felt, in the calm of a 
summer morning, the fufte of Wordsworth's exquisite 
lines — 

“ Vmth Ins not imy thing to show more fair 
•Mall would lie ne of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching lu its majesty 
This city now (loth like a garment wear 
The beauty oi the mouung, silent, lure, 

.Ships, towers, domes theatres, and templet lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky. 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did tun mote beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill, • 

Ne’er saw 1, never felt, a calm so deep 1 

The over glideth nt it* own sweet will 

Pear God 1 the very houses seem asleep, 

And all that mighty heart is lying still 1” 

A fine view of the river is obtained from the top of 
the York Column Our engraving shows a part of it, 
but by varying the point of view, nearly all the bridges 
of London may be sdtofu * 


celebration of Christmas at goldberg, 

IN SILESIA. 

CfjftfsfMAR is probably celebrated in few places with 
greater solemnity than at Goldberg The most remark¬ 
able feature m ibis festival is said to owe its origin to 
the plague which raged here in 1153, and which, ac¬ 
cording to an old inscription in the parish church of 
Goldberg, desolated this district, aud carried off 2500 
persons Tradition ma that only twenty-five heads of 
families survived; attdfeR the houses being closed, they 
were altogether ignoraut of the fete of their neighbour. 


M Martmus Tabornus, in his * Cladibu* Goldbergen- 
sibus,’ says that this plague was so exceedingly virulent, 
that it was a rare thing to find a house which was not 
closed, and that the market-place wee overgrown with 
grass. One of the survivors, it ia affirmed, repaired at 
two o’clock in the night of Christmas Eve to a place 
called Nieder-rin g, and began Kinging a Christmas carol, 
in order to encourage such as had been spared by the 
plague, which was checked by the Cold, to unite with 
mm in celebrating a day eo joyful to the whole human 
race. He feds won joined by several *f bis neighbours, 
fend after iitef had sung another hymn, they proceeded 
to fha Ober-ring, in order to Invite such of the popu¬ 
lation as still remained there to sing with them. In 
memory of this affecting incident, tlie,ceremomes still 
; observed here flfe said to have been derived About 
two in (he morning of Christmas Day, more than 2000 
' persons from the town and the villages belonging to it 
assemble at the Nieder-riitg, having previously attended 
; the festivities in the Franciscan Convent, which com- 
; tnence at midnight. The chief watchman of the (own 
assembles his fellows, together with a R ingcantor who 
has a good voice, whom he leads in procession to the 
Nieder-rittg, where they form a circle. As soon as the 
clock strikes two, the batchfnan cries the hour, and the 
finger Commences the hymn, ‘ Unto us a Child is born,’ 
in which he is joined by the whole assembled multitude 
and the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses, which 
ere lighted op After another hymn, they repair to the 
Ober-ring, where they again place themselves in a circle, 
and unite in various hymns The whole is conducted 
with the greatest deem um, und is rendered peculiarly 
solemn and affecting, irom being peilotmed in a fiuo 
chant in the open dir, and amid the gloom and silence 
of a vvintei’s-mght, while (he houses all around are 
illuminated 

When this is concluded, there is a flourish of trumpets 
from the chiet steeple, alter which a full chorus joins 
in the hymn, * To God alone be the Glory,’ which is 
replied to by the multitudes assembled tin the two 
Ringen. After various pieces of vocal and instrumental 
niu?!c, which terminate at four o’clock, theie is a ser¬ 
vice in the Protestant parish church, where the well- 
known hymn Quern paslores, is sung by a full choir, 
divided into four bands The church is, in the mean¬ 
time, brilliantly illuminated by wax tapers, which are 
fixed in every direction. After the sermon, the Tr 
Dam is sung, accompanied by horns and trumpets, 
and at six in the morning ibis nocturnal festival is 
concluded 


ICE PALACE OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

u imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ, 

- . -- ■■■—-—. .— no forest fell 

When thou would’st build , no quarry seat its stores 
To enrich thy walla , but thou didst hew the floods, 
And moke tliy marble of the glnsay wave. 

* * * • • * 

In such a palace Poetry might place 
The armoury of Winter, where his troops, 

The gloomy Clouds, find weapons , mrowy sleet, 
Skin-piercing volley, blossom-himsmg had, 

And snow that often l.limls the traveller's course, 
And wrap* him in nu unexpeitid tomb 
Silently as a (lre.uti the fabric rose; 

No eoiirnl of hammer or of ssw wni there, 

Ice upon ice, the v i ll-adjusted peris 
Were soon conjoin d, nor other cement ask'd 
Than wnter interfused, to make them one 
Lamps, gracefully disposed, and of all hues. 

Illumin’d every side , a wat’ry light 

Ulsntn’d through the clear transparency that seem’d 

Another moon new risen, or metsat fallen ' < 

Fram heaven to earth, of lambent flame serene. 

So stood the brittle prodigy; though smooth 
And slippery the materials, yet, frost-hound, 

Fhuti as a rock Nor wanted aught within. 

That royal residence might well befit, 

I or grandeur or for use. Long wavy wreaths * 
Of flowers, that fear’d no enemy but warmth, 

3 M 2 
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Slush'd en the panels. Mirror needed none, 

Where all was vitreous | but in order due, . 

Convivial table and commodious scat 

(What seem'd at least commodious seat) were there, 

bora and conch and high-built throne august. 

The same lubricity was found m all. 

And all was moist to the watm touch, a scene 
Of evanescent glory, once a stream, 

And soon to slide mto a stream again,” 

The above beautiful lutes from Cowper’s ‘Task,’ though 
much more poetical than exact, are descriptive of that 
“ most magnificent and mighty freak,” the ice palace 
of the Empress Anne, which was erected at St Peters* 
burg in January, 1740. The following account with 
the engravings is taken from a detailed description of 
the edifice published at St Petersburg in the year 1741, 
when all the circumstances relating to this extraordinary 
building were fresh in the memory of the writer 
After a pretty lengthy dissertation on the effects of 
fiost and the qualities of ice, which has little to do with 
the matter in hand, the writer proceeds to panegyrise 
the noble Alexis Danilov itch Tatishchev, who originated 
the design of the Ice Palace, the Empress Anne who 
furnished the funds, arid the Palace itself, which merited 
lie says to be pluced among the stars, to he transported 
to Saturn, the temperature of which distant planet 
would have been fitted, the writer thinks, to give it 
permanency. 

The intention of the projectors of the Ice Palace was 
to build it upon the river Neva itself, m order to be as 
near as possible to the source from which the ice was 
to be procured It was accordingly begun upon that 
river towards the end of the year 1739; but, says the 
author,“ the ice of this river which sustaius the weight 
of many thousand armed men; which supports great 
cannons and mortars, frequently discharged j which did 
not break under the immense weight of a fortress of ice 
and snow, attacked and defended according to all the 
rules of war, and taken at last sword in hand (which 
was performed seven years ago in a shew represented 
before the Empress) j this ice, 1 say, began to give way 
under the walls of the ipalace as soon as they Were raised 
to some considerable height; whence it was easily con* 


eluded that it could not support the weight of the whole 
when completed ” In consequence of this failure, it 
was resolved lo begin again, and to build the palace 
on land a site was accordingly selected between the 
Portress of the Admiralty and the new winter residence 
of the Empress, and the work was begun wiih the ad- 
vantage of the experience m ice building gained by (he 
attempt on the river 

The manner of building was very simple; the purest 
and most transparent ice was Selected it was cut from 
the Neva in lurge blocks, which were then squared with 
rule and compass, and carved^ut with all the regular 
architectural embellishments When each block was 
ready, it was raised to its destined place by cranes and 
pulleys, and an instant before letting it down g£on the 
block which was to support it, a little water was thrown 
between the two, the upper block was immediately 
lowered, the water froze, and the two became literally 
one. The whole building in fact appeared to be and 
really was all of one single piece, “ producing without 
cunti udict ion an effect infinitely more beautiful than if 
ft had been built of the most costly marble, its trans¬ 
parency and bluish tint givihg it rather the appearance 
of a precious stone.” 

The dimensions of the building were in English 
measure, length 56 feet, depth 18 feet, and height 
including the roof, 31 feet. This Is the body of the 
house; the palisading was 87 feet in leugth and 36 in 
width, and the actual length of the front view, including 
the pyramids at the comers, was 114 feet. 

When the work was completed, the public were 
allowed an unrestricted passage through every part of 
die building. This at first caused a good deal of con¬ 
fusion, which was however obviaied by surrounding 
the entrance with a wooden railing, and stationing 
police officers who allowed only a certain number of 
persons lo pass in at one tune. 

The fagnde was plain, being merely divided into com¬ 
partments by .pilasters. In each division thefe was a 
window, the frame-work of which was painted to repre 
bent green marble: if was remarked, that the ice at the 
low temperature which preraiM took the paint per 
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fectly well. The panes were formed of slabs of ice, as 
transparent and smooth as plate glass: at night these 
windows were generally lighted up, and most commonly 
grotesque transparencies painted on canvass were placed 
in the windows The effect of the illumination is said 
to have been peculiarly fine, as the light appeared not 
only at the windows, but from the transparency of the 
material, the whole palace was filled with a delicate 
pearly light. The centre division projected, and appeared 
to be a door; but it was in fact a large window, and 
was illuminated like the others. An ornamental balus¬ 
trade surmounted the facade of the budding, and behind 
was the sloping root with chimneys, in the usual style of 
Russian architecture. A handsome balustrade, all of 
yice, ran round the outside of the building. A large 
space was left for r promenade between the balustrade 
and the palace There were also two entrances behind, 
with gates handsomely ornamented with orange trees in 
leaf and flower, with birds perched on th% branches, all 
of ice. 

Six cannons regularly bored and turned, with their 
wheels and carnages, stood before the balustrade, three 
«u each side; these were of the calibre of such us 
usually receive three pounds of powder, but being of so 
fragile a material it was not considered safe to putm 
inure than a quarter of n pound. the ball was of hard tow, 
well rammed in 'Two or three times iron bulls were 
fired train these cannons without bursting them The 
evpcnment was tried in the presence of the court, and 
the ball pierced a strong plank two inches thick, at a 
distance of sixty paces Two mortars stood on each 
side ot the entrance, these were of the size of those 
which cairy a shell of eighty pounds* when fired the 
charge of powder was the same as that for the cannons, 
On the same line stood two dolphins, which were made 
to throw a stream of inflamed naphtha out of their mouths, 
at night, by means of concealed tubes. 
f At the extremities of the rows of cannons, in advance 
i of the balustrade, stood two pyramids surmounted with 
globes They were raised on handsome pedestals, and 
had a circular window, around which a dial was painted 
on each of the four sides. They were hollow within, 
and could be entered by a door-way placed in the rear 
A large paper lantern of eight sides, with monstrous 
figures painted upon them, was hung up in the middle 
of each pyram'd and illuminated at night a man was 
stationed withmside to turn about the lantern, and each 
of the fibres on it presented itself in succession at the 
windows of the pyramid, to the great amusement of the 
multitude 

An elephant of the natural size was placed on the left 
side ot the building, and on his back was a Persian, 
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holding a battle axe in his hand; two other Persians, 
one of whom held a spear, were placed in front of him. 
The elephant was hollow, and was made to throw water 
through bis trunk to the height of twenty-four feet. 


This was done by means of tabes leading from the foes 
of the Admiralty near which it stood. At night burn¬ 
ing naphtha was substituted for water, and the effect is 
said to have been very singular, the appearance being 
that of a stream of fire. To make this part of fbe 
exhibition more remarkable, a man was placed within 
the figure, who from time to time blew through certain 
pipes so as to make a noise like the roaring of an ele¬ 
phant On the right of the house, at about the same 
distance as the elephaut, a bath was built, made of round 
logs of ice, like the log baths used fn Russia “ this 
bath,” says our author “ was more than once actually 
heated and used." 

After describing the outside we come to the inside of 
this “great plaything.” The entrancsPwas behind, and 
the spectator was introduced into a spacious and hand¬ 
some vestibule with one room on each side. There were 
no other rooms than these, so that they were sufficiently 
spacious, and as there was no ceiling under the roof 
they were also very lofty. 

In one of these rooms which was the bed-room, there 
was a dressing-table fully set out with a looking glass, 
and all sorts of powder and essence boxes, jars, bottles, a 
watch, and a pair of candlesticks and candles, all of ice, 
the candles were "ometimes smeared with naphtha and 
set in a blaite without melting. Before the table two little 
figures were placed as supporters, and nguinst the wall 
a mirror was hung Iu the other half ot the room wus 
the bedstead, nith bed, pillows, and counterpane, finely- 
wrought curtains, and other furniture There was a 
fireplace on the right, elegantly caned, and within were 
logs of ice, which were occasionally smeared with 
naphtha and set fire to All the other parts of the 
room weie fitted up in a corresponding manner. 

The other principal room may be called cither the 
dining or drawing-room here was a tabic with a hand¬ 
some tnne-picce, all provided with wheels ot ice, which 
were visible through the transparent case. Ou each 
side were aetlees or solas handsomely carved, ami too 
large statues were placed in the corners of the room, 
besides other furniture. 

Here ends the description of this immense toy, which 
was indeed 

-“ transient in its nature, as in show 

Twas durable." 

The writer of the account says “As long as the excessive 
cold lasted, that is from the beginning of January to 
the middle ot March, so loug did this remarkable edifice 
stand, it then began to give towards the Southern side, 
and soon it gradually melted away, ft was not alto¬ 
gether useless in its destruction, for the large {docks of 
the wdfls were taken to fill the ice cellars of the imperial 
pulace ” a very poor return for an enormous outlay. 

We learn from the same hook that the Empress of 
Russia wus not the only person who took advantage of 
the excessive cold of the year 17<yj The same sort of 
amusement, though on an infinitely smaller scale, was 
taken by a German, named Von Memert, who carved 
alnrge lion at the gute of Holstein m Lubeck, seven 
feet in length, and he did it so well, says the author, 
“ that a skilful carver could hardly have done it betlei 
in wood The lion was surrounded by a bulwark of 
ice, on which were plated five cannons, a soldier, and a 
watch box, all ot ice 

The writer ot the account endeavours to make some 
kind of apology for the large sums thrown away in this 
work, by observing that we have learned a good deal of 
the properties ot ice from what was done; we know 
now, he says, thut it can be turned and bored, and that 
gunpowder may be fired m cannons made of it. He 
says many persons have been sceptical as to the pos¬ 
sibility of gunpowder taking fire; but continues he, “ I 
have seen a little heap of powder which in the month of 
July waa placed upon a piece of ice taken from ah ice- 
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collar! and which instantly exploded at the approach of 
a burning' glass ” 

The book contains a list of the excessive frosts that 
have been recorded in Europe for 2000 years; this list 
is taken chiefly from the chronological wOrk erf Cal- 
\ isms, und the writer fancies he sees In it that Wucft 
extraordinary degrees of cold occur at intervals of thirty 
years, in which he is certainly not borne oilt by Ms 
otvn data 

In a little account Of the frost, towards tire Cfid tit the 
book, the following days are stated as those on which 
the cold was particularly Ihtense * From the 22nd to' 
the ‘25th November, the five fust days of December; 
and fiOm the 16$ to the 24th of the same month, 
(rom the 5th day of January to the end of February; 
fioin the 9th to the 11th, from the 12th to the 15th; 
and fiom the 19th to the 27th of March The coldest 
day in the winter was the 5th of February, when the 
thermometer of the observatory stood at 30® below zero 
o( Fahrenheit on that day the barometer suddenly 
arose to 29'6 English inches 

A few expei iments on the power of cold were tried 
A glass of good Fiench-brantly exposed to the air on 
the night of 15th February was found covered with a 
crust of ice the next morning, the rest of the contents 
ol Ihe glass became of the consistency of soft Wax 
On the 13th December, n glass of water covered With 
two-thirds of an inch of nut-oil began lb freeze in niue- 
leen minutes, and soon became solid, but the oil was 
not affected. The snow was cleared away from a 
gulden on the 25th of March, and the giound, which 
u ns hard as marble, broken through with intfeh diffi¬ 
culty, at three inches depth it was found as soft as In 
summer, “the frost," says the writer, “having penc¬ 
il nted only so far,” we should certainly be more in¬ 
clined to impute this fact to the wet h ivtng sunk no 
further 

The book concludes with a list of places at which the 
height of the thermometer was observed In that winter, 
with the degree below zero at which they descended at 
each place, and the name of the observer, when known. 
The thermometer is Fahrenheit’s, and the dales are all 
changed to the new style 

Obit ni t's 

Plate I) ite Degree Name 

Pantnc . . Jan. 10 . . 10 . Ilanow. 

i'rmkfurt . 10 . . 46-f- 

Hamburgh . . 10 . , 8 

Hague ... 10 . . 9 

II union , , 11 , , 14 

IVi.R'inlnirg , , 11 . . 10 . \ 10 dler. 

IMersbnrg Feb 5 . , 30 , Deliile 

Berlin , 7 . , 0 Greichow, 

1 1 p-aln. ... 16 . . 18 . Celsius * 

Hade ... ‘45 . . 4 « UemoulUi, 

I.opsig ... 25 . . 20 . Muller. 

Womnr ... 25 . , 8 , Libert us. 

Loudon, no day slut*! . . 8 


THU FORESTS OF AMERICA. 

[From a Correspondent 1 

Those who have never explored the primeval forests of 
Anicnca, can form bat a very imperfect conception of 
the depth of the gloom and solemnity which every¬ 
where pervades them. Save on some of the south¬ 
western ridges, such ns intersect the great valley of the 
Ohio for instance, where, beneath the outspreading 
branches of the oak, the Chestnut, the walnut, and tire 
sycamore, vou find spots of luxuriant herbage, atfd 
myriads ot bright and beautiful floWers, all the rest tit 
the interminable woods that I Over, itl tay devnrttk 
i ambles, have explored, are wholly destitute of herbage, j 
Yielding neither grass nor flowers Wherever ythf trend, 
the surface of the ground is thickly strewn with decayed 

* In these dates the old stylo has been altered to the new. 
f Tms fob wfitet very properly suspects to be eriSneodi. ‘ 


add decaying leaves; and dead branches, of various 
shapes and Sizes, are daily toppling down from the 
lofty stems to which they have belonged. And though 
the Winds may rage, and the storm may beat, m the 
tops of the tall ftwest-trees, yet there reigns an ever¬ 
lasting Stillness hear the surface of the earth; not a 
breath of air Is there to stir the light and withered 
lipaves where they fall, there they are suffered to 
inotrttfef and decay. The boundless covering of wisp 
artd 1 brown leaves becomes partially enlivened by the 
green of the young seedlings, which spring up by thou¬ 
sands during the summer season; but as the atl-vivify- 
fttg Influence rtf lh« glorious orb of “ light anti life ” 
cannot reach their lowly condition, for the mostpait 
they pme and die,' their places being supplied with’ 
another erop Of these “annuals” each succeeding 
summer 

It would bC r| tedious to enumerate all the varieties 
of timbet-trCes 'found in the vast wildernesses of Ame¬ 
rica , yet there is, in almost every section of the 
country, some predominant species, from which the 
woods acquire their appropriate name and character 
The chief of these may be comprised in the four follow¬ 
ing, namely,— oak-woods, beech-woods, pine-woods, 
and cedar-swamps, or barrens All these forests arc 
gloomy, but they have their comparative degrees of 
depth of shade the oak-woods being the least dark, 
because of the trees standing further apart; the beech- 
woods in the next degree; and then comes the sullen 
pine; and, lastly, the sombre cedar When the sun is 
in its meridional summer splendour, a quiet, chaste, 
and mellow light is admitted through the veil ot pale 
reerf and semi-transparent foliage of the oak and 
eech Woods At that season, too, a few, but only a 
very few, summer-birds frequent forests ot this cha¬ 
racter; and whose song, it song they have, is wild, 
monotonous, anil melancholy ^Occasionally, the ear is 
startled by the loud tapping ot some industrious but 
unmusical woodpecker, and even in the depth of 
winter, its rapid hammering may be beard from afai, 
—for some of the mote hurdy varieties of the wood¬ 
pecker tribe do not migrate at the approach of the most 
inclement seasons Besides the few birds that usually 
frequent these forests, they are inhabited also by playtul 
squirrels, of three or four varieties, their haunts, how¬ 
ever, being generally confined to those tracts of country 
where mast and nuts are in the greatest abundance, 
for In all the northen regions ot America thef'have to 
afore up provisions during the summer and autumn, on 
which they have to depend tor a subsistence through a 
long ahd rigorous winter. I have already enumerated 
all of animated nature that tends to lessen Ihe gloom 
and loneliness ot tile oak and beech woods, for the 
<!aiger animals which are found there are but rarely 
seen, and from thgir wild 1 and savage habits and dis¬ 
positions, the heart of man cart derive no pleasurable 
sympathies or feelings. 

I have described these threats as they appear to him 
who explores them during thte fmrtny season ot summer, 
but when the early floats hove Suited the foliage ot the 
oak and the beeqji,—and the autumnal tempests have 
scattered the leaves of the walnut, the ash, and the 
maple,—the light of day is more freely admitted through 
the lofty btotiehes off the forest trees. But the Ignis of 
summer are gone; Hfid should the season be pretty far 
advanced, the niihble-footed squirrels will have retreated 
to their holes and cavities m their favourite trees, no 
more to be seen sporting and frolicking until the warm 
and congenial aims’of the ensuing spntig shall awake 
them to renewed life and activity. Even the larger 
wild animals Wilt have become mbre teafCc by the 
time that winter hae fltlrly set m, ter some of them will 
hove gone Into their retreat, and have becotue torpid , 
and tboto that remain, bring itoW able to discover man’s 
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approach at a greater distance, in consequence of "the 
loiiage no longer impeding the view, seldom suffer 
themselves to be closely approached. T}ie winter 
snows lie siflboth and unruffled in the wilderness, save 
where is seen the trail of some stalking deer, or the 
track of some prowling fox or wolf. In the momv 
tainoua districts you occasionally come upon the foot¬ 
prints of the American panther, nud in some of the 
western regions the traveller wdl have an opportunity 
of remarking upon the trails of small herds of elk that 
have crossed his lorest-palh. 

I come next to speak of the pipe woods, and although 
they are not so common as the “ green woods,” as those 
already described are familiarly called,—yet there are 
millions of acres of forest, where pine, of two or three 
sorts, is the only, or at all events the generally prevailing 
timber. When the summer sun is in its full power and 
splendour, the light, if light it may be called, in the 
pmc woods resembles faint and dubiouswiliglit. This 
greater degree of obscurity is caused, partly by the 
darker and more impervious nature of the foliage, and 
partly in consequence of the pine-trees growing closer 
to each other than other forest trees generally do. 
Neither is there any season of the year in which the 
trees are bare, much of the winter snow lodges on 
their branches, and that winch finds a passage to the 
caith seems to have been deprived of all its native 
purity in the gloom of the recesses where it reposes. 
As regards the loneliness and melancholy of these re¬ 
gains, summer and winter are nearly alike, for during 
the season that rejoices all other parts of the cieation, 
no Miinmei bird resorts to the pine-clad regions to 
build its solitary nest, or chaunt its simple song of hap¬ 
piness and love Scarcely a busy woodpecker is to be 
heard (seeing one is out of the question); and as for 
squurcls, they find no business there; except m their 
migratory excursions instinct should happen to guide ( 
them thiough some section of a pine forest The bird 
most commonly found there is the New England par¬ 
tridge, oi the Virginia pheasant, but even these are 
scarcer than they are in the more cheerful “ green 
woods” ot various parts of the country. It may be 
obseived that the pine forests are considerably taller 
than any of the rest, probably 160 feet would be below 
then average height, and although so very tall, the 
trees are seldom more than two feet in diameter, in 
consequence of their growing in such close vicinity 
In the g*en, or summer woods, you frequently fall iu 
with a few straggling pme trees, growing up amongst 
the light green foliage to the height of sixty or seventy 
feet above all the surrounding forest trees; standing 
like sentinels set to watch over alt the silent wilderness. 
And when one has an opportunity oi looking down 
upon the surrounding woods from some lofty and, 
abrupt eminence, the whol$ country appears covered 
with brushwood or shrubbery, witfl. here and there a 
pine tree of moderate size shooting up from the midst 
of it The white pme forests are the most general, as 
well as extensive, in the northern regions of America. 

The cedar-woods are commonly confined to swamps, 
but they occasionally intervene on mountain ridges, 
where the soil is miserably poor, ahd, the trees at¬ 
taining but a small size, such situations ore called 
cedar-barrens. There are also oak,, as well as pine- 
bnrrenl, in various parts of the country. The pine- 
woods, as already stated, are dark and gloomy, but 
the cedar-swamps are still more dismal. Although 
they are seldom of great extent, to be under the ne¬ 
cessity of traversing a few mdys of these swamps is qo 
ordinary undertaking ; for, in many situations, the 
cedars grow so close to each other, that there is barely 
space for a man’s body to squeeze through between 
them. And taking into the account the nature of their 
dark-green foliage, some idea may be formed of the 


gloom and melancholy which for ever pervade the cedar- 
swamp*. Some of them are df so boggy a nature, that 
it is with extreme difficulty they are explored % man , 
and as the heavens are entirely shut out, the compass 
is absolutely necessary to direct the wanderer iq the 
right way; and even this cau hardly be trusted to as 
a sure guide, for there is not sufficient light upon all 
occasion* to enable him to ascertain the quarter to 
which the needle points One of the most exlensiye 
cedar-awamps known gt present is (he Dismal Swamp 
in Virginia, the length ot which i* upwaidsof thirty 
miles. In the interior of Canada these swamps abound 
mqre than they do in any other section ot the countiy 
with which I am acquainted , and notwithstanding the 
contiguous lauds may be oi the very best quality oi 
soil, at the present day these swamps are utleily Worth¬ 
less. It u mostly the white cedar that grows iu them, 
but the trees do not attain a great elevation, neither 
are they bulky, since very few ot them exceed twelve or 
fifteen inches in diametei Were other sorts of timber 
more scarce, white cedar would he in greater demand 
at present, where it can be got to market at a moderate 
expense, it is used foi laths, stores, and shingles. There 
is, if possible, a smaller portion of animal existence in 
these dreary regions, tbau in the desolate pine-woods, foi 
if we except the millions of mosquitoes that these swamps 
give birth to, scarcely is there aught that “ lives aud 
breathes’’ withuithe dark precinctB of the cedar-woods. 

There are some remarkable natural phenomena in 
the forests of America, two or three of which I will 
briefly notice, but as I have never heard what I con¬ 
sider satisfactory arguments advanced to account foi 
their existence, I shall forbear hazarding any opinions 
of my own In journeying through the inlenoi of the 
country where the forest has been little, or not at all, 
encroached upon by the axe ol the woodman, you will 
often, after travelling for two or three days through 
regular pine-woods, suddenly and unexpectedly find 
yourself m woods of a perfectly distinct and dissimilar 
character. This, in itself, is nothing extraordinary, 
but if you will take the trouble to examine a little into 
the matter, you will then find that there is no visible 
natural reason for this change—since, for all that you 
can discover, the soil, and all that is therewith con¬ 
nected, is precisely oi the same character and quality 
on both sides the line which marks the change of tim¬ 
ber. At other times a small and insignificant stream 
will form the line of demarcation, but it you examine 
you will find that there is not any change or new ai- 
rangeinent in the mineial kingdom between one side of 
the stream and the other. These changes, when they 
do occur, are seldom of small extent; for you often find 
them running directly through regions of country (or 
scores or hundreds of miles, everywhere slwwmg the 
division line with a remarkable distinctness And m 
those changes it is not only thf? leading character of 
timber which gives place to some other equally dis¬ 
tinctive and prevailing; but the tew inferior trees and 
shrubs are superseded by another set of secondary trees 
and shrubs, of a perfectly distinct order and cliaractei. 
Often from some lofty acclivity have I stood ga/ing 
upon these dividing lines of the vast and wonderful 
timber-crops of the American primeval forests' when I 
could trace the divisions as uccuiately and distinct! Jflhs 
I could m my own gram-field, where a single furrow 
was the line of division between a crop of tull-eaied 
wheat on the one hand, und of the more plebeian oats 
on the other In this case I knew the cause, far I had 
said there shall be wheat here, and oats there, and it 
was so, because the proper aud necessary seed was 
committed to the ground, and the respective crops 
sprang up accordingly. 

In the new settlements my agricultural pursuits have 
sometimes led me to witness changes winch ieemed 
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altogether, to me, inexplicable. I will mention one of 
the instances to which I allude; and hating related 
what I myself witnessed, and made a few observations 
respectjng the situation where it took place, I will then 
leave the matter to be accounted for and explained by 
the learned in Nature’s secrets—if they can. During 
the winter season the whole of the timber was cut 
down upon a piece of ground containing about twenty 
acres. This was in what was generally called the Beech 
Woods, from the major part of the timber being beech, 
hut where there were also small quantities of maple, 
hlrch, ash, &c During the following summer fire was 
applied to this “ chopped fallow,” us the prostrate 
timber is called, and m the course of an hour all the 
deud leaves, the decayed timber, and the smaller branches 
of that which had been standing the previous year, 
were entirely consumed. Cncumstnnces occurred which 
prevented the remaining trunks of the trees from being 
rolled together, m the usual way, and burned, so that 
in the condition described, this twenty-acre field was 
permitted to remain for several years After the lapse 
ol a year or two, the whole field became a plantation of 
voting wild cherry-trees, although I am not aware that 
a single cherry-tree was growing on the spot, or near it, 
at the time the timber was ent down. Same few of 
this species of cherry-tree were to be met with in various 
p,nts of l he surrounding woods, but it was altogether 
.in evceedmgly scarce sort of timber - During the first 
and second year of the growth of this young cherry 
plantation, J took considerable pnms in searching for 
i lie chei ry-stones (if such there were, or ever had beep,) 
by pulling the seedlings up by the roots, and then ex¬ 
it mining the soil as minutely and carefully as possible. 
But lor all my labour and research. I was not rewarded 
by the discovery of a single seed or stone 1 Had the 
young trees been left unmolested, here was a piece of 
ground, containing twenty acres, that would, in the 
course of forty or fifty years, (for this species of cheTry 
is of rapid growth) have become a perfect forest of 
cheiry-trees to that extent. Now permit me to ask, is 
it probable that birds—.for 1 have previously slated that 
very few inhabit the wilderness, should have brought 
hither all the cherry-stones from which so many thousand 
seedlings (f have no other name by which to designate 
them) sprung tip in this identical spot 9 Or is it pos¬ 
sible that all those young trees should have sprung up 
without there being uny seed (cheiry-stones) in the 
ground at all? And supposing they were there, from 
whence, or when did they come? 

On other occasions 1 hate known oaks and hickories, 
ami maples cut down, and instead of their places be¬ 
coming supplied by a new generation of their own par¬ 
ticular species, after the ground has been left unculti¬ 
vated for a few years, a general and full crop of youug^ 
pine-trees has sprung up. Now here again, who or 
what could huve^hrought the cones of anme distant 
pme-tree to this 'particular spot ? And if they had been 
brought, was it by mere accident that they were strewn 
so regularly over the whole surface? 

Far into tht interior of the continent of America, in 
the midst of immense tracts of forest, you sometimes 
tall in with Small opening*;—patches of ground from 
which the Indiana, or the early fur-traders, have taken 
•way the timber, or perhaps consumed it on the spot, 
In some instances these places will be overgrown with- 
immense briers and brambles; but occasionally gfass 
w ill have sprung up, and there you may find as luxu¬ 
riant plants of the common white clover as are to be 
met with in any part of our own island, or even in the 
rich pastures of Holland Here again is a dilemma. 
Either birds or beasts (and none but wild ones, have 
ever been there!) must have brought the seed,or else 
it must have lain dormant in the soiL, for I know not 
how many centuries, or the soil must lutve produced it 
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spontaneously* I have stated these things paeqisdy*" 
they ore; ana all that I shpll advance upon tfie sifgydct 
is, that I Know them to be tacts . I 

When trees tumble down in the Attests through 
absolute age and decay, their places are generally 
supplied by saplings, that have long been struggling 
in the shade near them, either of their own or some 
other species. But when a chestnut-tiee falls its place 
is commonly filled by one of its own kind; for a num¬ 
ber of sprouts shoot up from the root of the parent 
while it is still standing, one of which faking the lead 
of the rest, grows up in due time into a forest tree; 
while the rest of them droop and die for .want of proper 
aliment. I hove been able to trace distinctly three or 
four generations of the chestnut, for, owing to its 
decaying so slowly, the old fallen trees do not wholly' 
disappear until their children and grand-children have 
grown up, flourished, languished in old age, and at last 
fallen beside them. 


Tkxki are now two weekly newspapers published in the 
Society Islands, in the native or Sandwich language, one 
called the Ke Kumu JIawan, or Hawaiian Iiivtiuctur, has 
arrived at its thirteenth number It'is published at Hono¬ 
lulu, the capital of the island of Oahu. The other is called 
Lama Hawaii, or the Hawaiian Luminary, published in the 
island of Nawi, an island containing 33,000 souls Both 
publications are conducted by American misstonaiios Tin- 
articles of news are of various kinds, chiefly of a moial and 
religious character .—Hobart Toun Courier 


Origin and Progressive History nf Coat — Few pci son, 
are aware of the remote and vvondeilul oveuts m the e< onoimr 
'of our planet, and of the complicated applications of human 
industry and scienco which are involved m the pioduttiou 
of coal, that supplies with fuel the metropolis ol England 
The most early stage to which we can cany back its oiigm 
was among the swamps and forests of the primeval carili, 
where it flourished in the form of gigantic catamites and 
stately lepidodrenda and sigillanse. From their native beds 
these plants were torn away by storms and inundations of i 
hot and lmtnld climate, and transported into some adjacent* 
lake or estuary or Sea. Here they floated on the vvatei, till' 
they sank saturated to the bottom, and being buried in the 
detritus of adjacent lands, became transferred to a non stale 
among the members of the mineral kingdom A long m 
termont followed, during which a course of chemical changes 
and new combinations of their vegetable elements have con¬ 
verted them to the mineral condition of coal By the 
elevating force of subterranean fires, these beds ot coil 
have been uplifted from benoath the waters to a now posi¬ 
tion in the hills aud mountains, where they alb accessible 
to the industry of man From this fourth stage in its 
advances, our coal has again been moved by the labours of 
the miner, assisted by the arts and sciences that have co¬ 
operated to produce the steam-engine and safety lamp , 
Returned once mere to the light of day, and a second time 
committed to the water, it nos, by the aid of navigation, 
been conveyed to the scene ot ite toext ahd most consider¬ 
able change,by type, * change during which it becomes 
subservient to um most important winte and conveniences 
of man. In this seventh mage of its long eventful history, 
it seems to the vulgar aye to undergo annihilation, its 
elements are indeed.released foam the mineral combinations 
they have maintained for,ages,~but theit apparent des auc¬ 
tion is only the commencement of new successions ot 
change and activity* Set fine Horn their long imprison¬ 
ment, they return to their native atmosphere, from which/ 
they were absorbed to take part' in the primeval vegetation 
of . the earth. Timtooitow they may conti lbute to the sub- 
otsmoeof timber in? the trees of our existing fofests, and 
having for awhile resumed their place in the living vege¬ 
table kingdom, may, ere long, be applied a second time to 
the use and beneBt of man. And when decay or fire shall 
once consign them to the earth or to the atmosphere, the 
same elements will enter on some further department of 
their perpetual ministration m the economy of the material 
world.—From Professor Bucklands Bridgewater Treatise. 

t.ONDOKi CHARI,KS KNIGHT * GO, M.^UDGAtR STREET 
, , „ Pttattd by Wiumm CmWss sad Shwfcj ( 
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[Exterior of Sir John Soxno’i 

John Souks, who died at his house in Lincoln’s 
Inu Fields on the 20th of January last, was born at 
Bending in 1752. His father was a bricklayer, in 
numble circumstances. At an early age he manifested 
a predilection for architecture; became a student of the 
Hoyat Academy; obtained in 1772 the stiver medal for 
Vo-. VI. 


House ta Lincoln's Inn Fields.] 

the best drawing of the Banqueting House at White¬ 
hall ; and, four years afterwards, the gold medal for the 
best design for a triumphal bridge. He was soon after 
introduced to the notice of George III by Sir William 
Chambers, and was sent to pursue his studies at Rome 
with the then Academy pension of 601., where he re- 
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maiiiffrl till 1780, when 1)4 returned to England. In 
1788* on the death jot Sjr Robert Taylor, be «ae ap¬ 
pointed architect and Surveyor to the Bank of England, 
alter severe competition, there being thirteen other can¬ 
didates , and from t(iat period he became a public pro¬ 
fessional man. In 1791 he was appointed Clerk or the 
Winks at St. James’s Palace, was made aichitect to the 
Board for managing the Royal Woods and Forests, in 
1795, and wus connected generally as architect with the 
Houses of Parliament, and public buildings In 1806 
he was elected Professor of Architecture to the Royal 
Academy, and in 1831 received the honour of Knight¬ 
hood * 

On his retirement from business a few years ago, he 
employed himself tR arranging and completing his house 
and museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with the view of 
leaving it as a bequest to the public. For this purpose 
he obtained an act of Parliament, vesting tine property 
in trustees The whole, therefore, is now preserved as 
lie left it. The public are admitted, on application at 
the house, during the months of April, May, and June; 
and at other periods of the year by an order from one 
oi the trustees, o; at the discretion of the Curator, who 
resides on the premise*. 

In visiting the house and museum of Sir John Soane, 
it must not be forgotten what his object was in thus 
leaving them for the use and inspection of the public. 
The house was a private house; as a puvate house it 
is intended to remam. To admit the public indiscrimi¬ 
nately mto a small private house, in the same way as 
they are admitted into the British Museum, or any 
other national depository of art, would not only be 
incurring risk of loss and damage, or at least of great 
deterioration, but would be defeating the w set of the 
pioperty Sir John Soane's object was to show how 
much could be done in a very limited space, how a 
dwelling-house, without lasing its domestic character 
and privacy, could be made to combine, at almost every 
turning, much of those varied and ianettsd effects which 
constitute the poetry at orchitectug; and painting. In 
fact, it the expression may be permitted, the house, 
though consisting only of a few rooms of hut limited 
extent, is an architectural kaleidoscope, presenting a 
great variety of combinations with id a very small 
space. The eye of criticism may. object to many of 
the details; this may he said to be puenle, thut to be 
fuucal, objections may he taken to same of the arrange* 
ments, and the whole may be said to be too ciowded. 
But no man can visit the house, and examine it with 
leisurely attention, without feeling that its general com¬ 
binations and arrangements have been pnlttasd by no] 
ordinary [mmd. It is a model-house, intended far ftrehi-; 
tects, artists, and persons Of taste. Let them dissent 
as much as they please; still it ftitnishes Wets and 
suggestions, which titay may pfdfit by end improve 
upon. I \ 

Another thing must not be forgotten. Hie house 
was not built, tor the burpose, but has been adapted \ 
irom tune to time* Tnu Sir John Soane much re¬ 
gretted, as it pneshUted him from giving a character cf 
unity to the entirfe building and collection. 

From these observations it Wifi be mm that fir John 
Soane's house is intended «n$ far the benefit of a 
cla^than for the use OT'ffojMifflfei indtsefiratafttely. 
Hundreds may visit it, and Onto Want of edscotfan 
(which in most cases enables us properly to appre¬ 
ciate), see only a small bouse prettily laid out, with fine 
pictures, and not a lew of what are popularly ponsi- 
dertsd as mere Curiosities, Still the public are mb 
nutted on certain days of each week during the three' 
months of the year already mentioned ; and during the 
rest Of the year, artists aud other persons who wish to 

* Theije very brief pnrtieulure are taken, from a Aemoirftf Sir 
John Sanaa in its ' GeuUeuuui’i Msgsuas,’ 


view the (dace not merely as a show, bat for capHStfiH 
tion aud study, will Aha httje difficulty in dptainfeg 
admittance by an order from ft trustee, at by application 
to the curator, Mr. G. Bailey, who resides in the house, 
end whose affability and politeness it is only justice to 
acknowledge. * e 

Sir John Soane's house Btands on the north side of 
the square, called Lincoln’s Inn Fields, opposite to the 
College of Surgeons The exterior of the house is 
represented in the wood-cut on the first page of the 
Supplement. The galleries erected in front of the 
honat rehder it conspicuous (without Being very re¬ 
markable), when compared with the plain brick walls 
of the houses on each side of it. 

The bouse, or domestic portion, lies m the fiont part 
of the building; the breakfust room, museum, picture 
room, &c ,are in buildings erected behind, and have the 
advantage of ddhres, or skylights We shall describe 
the front part of the building first. 

The two windows on (be ground floor are the southern 
lights of the dming-toom and library The three 
wiudowa in the gallery above light the fiont drawing¬ 
room, and command a very good vfew of the planted 
mclosure of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and of the square 
generally. A much more extensive view, however, is 
to be obtained from the chamber floor, the “ loggia” of 
which is decorated with two statues in terra cotta, which 
are copied from the Caryatides, in the front of the 
temple of Pandrosos, in Athens. 

On entering the housed we find ourselves in a hand 
Some vestibule, coloured to imitate porphyry, and which 
is separated from the lobby that leads to the punupal 
staircase by a door enriched with scriptural subjects on 
coloured glass. Lenvmg the dining-room, and the 
various rooms, museum, Ac., at the back part of the 
house for after examination, we may at once ascend the 
staircase to the north and south drawing-rooms 

The staircase is smttii; but the judicious employincr.. 
of pictures and mirrors gives it the appearance ot spa¬ 
ciousness and lightness. One of the pictures is a scene 
from the * Merry Wives of Windsor,’ painted m Rome 
by J. Durno, for Alderman Boydell. In a recess on 
the staircase are two pictures by Henry Howard, R.A , 
the one designated the Vision of Shakspeare, the oilier 
the last scene in King Lear. At the end of the recess 
is a oust from the bust of bhakspeare in the church of 
Stratford-upon-Avon , and in the window are fen com¬ 
partments of ancient painted glass. The mirrors on the 
east side of the staircase notfcnly serve to give a double 
of the pictures on tj» west side, feat enable the spec¬ 
tator to view them Uhfler d'ffima* affects. 

The drawing-ntopfeere exceeding rich and chaste 
On a summer evening, when the beams of the sun are 
p%ing through tbftjBotoured glass, lighting up evciy 
object In the twoapanmects wftngotgtdiiia hues, sitting 
ift the front ream! and looking towards the trees and 
shrubbery of Lincoln’! ton Fights, trite might almost be 
cheated out of the oftlief of feting In the heart of Lon¬ 
don, Wltjiin a fair JlWsfa b? and not very far 

fropi noisy Fleet street an| t%Jrtrand Of course on 
ft dark, wet, disagreeable dey ms cannot expect to see 
either this room, or the greater' part of the house or 
tenpenm, mM that ww* advantage Sir John ^oane 
VH OttlMs point, and was reluctant to 

ftdhdt ft stranger to see his house when the day was 
under those murky influences which are said at certain 
seasons so peculiarly to characterise London. 

The ceding of the front drawing-room is flat, in 
com port men Hi, with architectural decorations. “ This 
room,” says Sir John tioaire, m las description of .the 
house, “ was formerly lighted from the south by three 
large windows, which lead into a loggia, commanding 
WBWtl of the gardens of Unwin's ink Fields. This 
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loggia Ja now eottverted into a gallery, extending the mirrors in the ceiling, and the lookingiglasteA, earn- 
whole length Of the root#, and is decorated with basso- blned with the variety of outturn ondgeneral arrange- 
ftibeva*, representing the morning and evening Of ment in the design and decoration of tws limited space, 
life, with bustB and statues of illustrious persons, and present an almost infinite succession of these fanciful 
various architectural decorations On the north side effects which constitute the poetry of architecture.*' 
are folding doom, communicating with the north draw- There are two portraits of Napoleon m the breakfast- 
mg-room, opposite is a large window, richly deco- room; one of them by IsnWe, esteemed a good like- 
rated with architectural ornaments in coloured glass, ness, the other taken in his twenty-ninth year, at the 
With a book-case beneath. There are likewise two request of Madaine Bcauharnois, afterwards the Em- 
smnller windows, with pedestal book-cases under them, press Josephine. The artist, Francisco Goma, gives in a 
Tn the piers between these windows, and on the stmth letter, written in 1797, the following account of the cit- 
side of this room, are cases With folding-doors, en- cumstances under which he executed his commission 
riched externally and internally with a series of de- “HertistheportraitoftheillustriousBouaparte,which 
signs for a royal palace; for the western entrance I hope will prove as agreeable to the lady as to you, my 
into the metropolis; for the new law courts at West- dear friend, who have procured mejthe honour of such 
tnioster; the pew council offices in Downing Street, a pleasing commission; all those who have seen it flatter 
a sepulchral chapel to the memory of his late Royal me so much ns to tell me that it is a very good likeness 
Highness the Duke of York; a design for a mauso- Yon, gentlemen of Milan, will ascertain if this be true, 
leum, made in 1775; a design for a sepulchral church, and give your judgment If the shortness of the time 
intended to have been erected at Tyringham ; and had not prevented me, I should have attempted some- 
views of the Bank of England, showing the exterior thing more worthy of the subject, and of the person lor 
and interior of that great national edifice,* &c. &e.” whom it w destined As to the dress, I have done 
The north drawing-room is hung in the same manner nothing more than shown the form of the bust; a frock 
as the south room. The view from the one into the with a collar lined with white, and an epaulette on the 
other is very fine. Among the pictures which decorate left shoulder, is the uniform he usually wears, and is, 
the walls of these rooms is one by Jones, of the open- as I have been told, his field-dress—perhaps at Milan 
mg of new London Bridge. Adjoining the drawing- you have seen him in a general's uniform. It was on 
rooms is the Tivoli Recess—a small room richly deco- the 14th (March, 1797] at noon that he arrived in this 
rated, lighted by a window of painted glass, and con- town [Verona], attended by an escort of more than 
•taming, among other, objects a model of Chantrey's 200 horse. A report was spread that he was going to 
Sleeping Child. • set out immediately for Bossano; i resolved, therefore, 

We need not describe the apartments on the floors to write to him, entreating him to grant me the favour 
above the drawing-rooms, except to state that they are of a few moments’conversation , and I sent him the letter 
.ill fitted up in accordance with what Sir John Soane of Madame la Gentlrale, informing him I should not stir 
considered appropriate to their domestic character The from home until I received his orders Soon after he sent 
model-room will be found interesting to the general one of lug aides-de-camp, accompanied by a nobleman 
visiter as well as to the artist The centre of the ro^im of this town, with an Invitation iiom the General, who 
is occupied by a " Pedestal ”—an erection which may did me the honour to ask me to dine with him The 
tie compared to two tables, one placed over the other, officer adviRed me to take my pencil, ill order to sketch 
each supported by elegant and slender pillars On the the General's likeness as well as I could, because he 
lower table is a large model of the rums of Pompeii, as could not give me more than half an hour before mul 
they appeared in 1820; above are models, in cork, of after dinner. I answered, I could do it as well on can- 
the temples at Pas turn, the little temple at Tivoli, the vass as on paper, if he would allow me two short 
Pantheon, the Arch of Constantine, &c &c Aiotind sittings, one before and the other after dinner. Having 
the loom are numerous architectural designs of public sent the canvass and my box of colours, I went wuh 
and puvste buildings, which form, Sir John Soane those gentlemen to General Bonaparte, who received 
says, "only a small part of the labours of a long and me with great politeness and kindness, and told me he 
actives life, enthusiastically devoted to the study of the was very sorry that his immediate departure would not 
theoty and practice of architecture.” Before descending allow him to do justice to my abilities, nor to the pci son 
the staircase, the visiter may be reminded of the rather who asked for his picture but ns it was to comply with 
extensive view of London to be obtained from the gal- the commands of a lad) for whom he had a very great 
lery, or loggia, of the second floor: that is to say, if esteem, he would force time, and make impossibility 
the day be favourable for the purpose possible ; and asking me to make use of the few mo- 

Once more landed lit the lobby at the foot of the ments that remained before dinner, I quickly began 
staircase,the visiter mayipass into the breakfast-room, with my colours the portrait which you sec At a 
a large apartment at the back dF the mam building or quarter past two 1 had laid in the head and figure, 
house It has four doors,—one through which we have and at three o’clock, the diinfer being finished, 1 again 
supposed the visiter to have passed from the lobby, began to paint with good spirits, because I saw that 
another communicating with the dining-room and they were much pleased with what I had already done 
library, and the other two at the other side of the room, As I had used a great deal of drying ml, I found that 
leading into the museum and picture-room, &e. These the colour of the head began to sink, so that I could 
doors are so contrived as to give, Vlien open and shut, paint over it without inconvenience In little more than 
very different aspects to the room In the centre of an hour I was able to fix the physiognomy, and give it 
the room rises a spherical ceiling, springing from four that thoughtful expression which you know is so staking 
segment arches, supported by the same number of in his countenance Finally, when the hour or^epnr- 
pilaslers, forming a canopy. In the dome is ah octan- ture came, I was so bold as to ask permission to follow 
gular lantern, with eight scriptural subjects, surmounted him to Vicenza, or to Bassano, in order to improve the 
with a bell-light. The north and south ends of the head, and give it a finished appearance. His answer 
room are also lighted by skylights; and there is, be- was; that nothing was more easy, as he should stop 
sides, a window which lopks into a court, called the some lime, at one or other of those places; and that I 
Monument Court That Sir John Soane bestowed con- might go with him m his chaise, and consider myvelt 
siderable attention on this room is evident from the way in perfect security both m going and returning We 
which he speaks of it:—"The views from this room departed; but on our arrival at San Bonifizio, between 
into the Monument Court and mto the Museum, the tl# lower Caldiaro and Montebello, cries of haUJ halt. 

3 N 2 
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would have made my heart bent with fear, had I not mte variety of scenery.” Viewing the dining-room ?.jid. 
been in such good company. Two couriers, twooffi- library as one, we may consider the apartment jA one 
cers, and fifteen dragoons came to us; they had been of the finest in the house. The windows are three k 
sent by General MasWba, who was at Bnssano, with number—t-wo to the front, ionkiug into tlie street, and 
important dispatches for General Bonaparte. We the third looking into the Mounment Court; and fit 
alighted, and in a few minutes after, the general sent the entire, we may adopt Sir. John’s opinion, that ** the 
me word I might go to bed and sleep until broad day- book-cases, vases, busts, looking-glasses, mirrors, and 
light; hut knowing I had a great deal to do before above all, the inimitable works oi two of the most dis¬ 
serting out, and that after breakfast he would give me tinguished painters (Reynolds and Lawrence) not only 
the last sitting, I got up at sunrise, after having passed of this, but perhaps of any age-united with the assetn- 
a sleepless night fipm the -muse of the horses, which blage of ancient an4 modem art in the Monument 
were continually coming and going. Having prepared Court, which make a rich back-ground to the whole,— 
everything as well as I could, I went into the room, and nre all admirably arranged, and produce many power- 
found many officers breakfasting, according to the cus- ful effects of architectural BCenery.’’ 

toms of the country • shortly after I did the same, and —-- 

iound the general very merry and affable I was going The museum, or collection generally, is contained 
to begin my work, when there arrived an officer ami in a range of buildings erected at the buck of the house, 
ten dragoons—once more the general began to write, and is divided into a variety of apartments, each fitted 
and to despatch officers and couriers. Finally I did up with some specific object In view. The visiter will 
my best, and as much as circumstances would allow of. probably, on his first visit, be a little puzzled in going 
When I look leave, the general ordered a chaise to from one room to another, until he hegms to uiuler- 
couduct me to Verona, with an escort of four men on stand the intention of the arrangement. Thus there is 
horseback In short this is an account of my campaign the museum and sepulchral chamber, a view of which 
with the French, who, although they bail no more than is given in the engraving on page 461 , the Egyptian 
220 men, made every one tremble who looked at them " crypt and catacombs; the monk's cell, oratory, parlour, 
The in list adds, “ As to the payment, you must tell the and tomb; the cloisters and Monument Court; the pic- 
laclv, his friend [Josephine] that I cannot nor will not ture room; and several passages and recesses, 
hear of it, the honour she has done me being of much The chief object in the sepulchral chamber is the cele- 

greater vulue to me than any other price " brated Belzoni Sarcophagus. Only a small portion of 

We may complete our survey of what is strictly the this sarcophagus is seen in the engraving, the view 
house of Sir John Soane, by stepping from the breakfast- huving been taken from a gallery in the museum look- 
room into (lie dining-room and library, before visiting mg down towards it. But though the sarcophagus is 
the museum and ptattire-room. not seen, the view will give the reader an idea of the 

The dining-room and libraiy, which, with the cxeep- grouping of the objects in the museum 
lion of the hall and lobby, occupy the front ground-floor, Belzoni discovered the sarcophagus while he was pur- 
are two moms thrown into one, the north end being suing his researches in the tombs of the kings near 
the dining-room, the south end the librnry. The sepa- Thebes “The great tomb which Belzoni opened in 
ration between the two rooms is maiked by a canopy, this valley [Biban el Molouk—literally, the tombs of 
composed of wsmt-circular arches “ The ceding of the the kings] is one of the most interesting discoveries 
dining-room is flat, in compartments, showing the that have been made in Egypt. After proceeding a 
cons)ruction of the floor above; among the scriptural considerable distance, he came jo a well thirty feet deep, 
subjects on glass, with which the window in the north and fourteen feet by twelve feet three inches wide, winch 
end of this room is enriched, are the Creation of the he supposed to have been constructed for the purpose 

Woild and the Day of Judgment: these works are of receiving the rain-water, and keeping the re«t of the 

very ancient, and in excellent preservation From this dhambers dry * * * At first, there appeared lo 
window, the Monument Court, with its architectural be no passage beyond the well, but on the side opposite 
Pasticcio, and assemblage of ancient and modem art, to where Belzoni stood,on first approaching tins shall, 
and pm nculaily the frieze of Grecian sculpture, are he saw a hole In the wall, which some previous ijdvon- 
see n to great advantage • the lovers of Grecian art will turer, Greek or Homan, must have made; for the 
be gratified with comparing the outline of this work Egyptians had plastered the whole up, giving it an 
with the two natural productions on the sides of the appearance just as if the well Was the termination of 

window, found in the hollow of an old ash pollard.” the tomb After passing through tlie little ajierture, 

Over the ftre-pluce, on the east side of the dining- Belzoni came to a beautiful chamber, twenty-seven feet 
room, is n portrait of Sir John Soane, by Sir Thomas six inches, by twenty-five feel ten inches, in whicii weie 
f uwiener,—almost the loft picture painted by that cele- four pillars, each three feet square. This room, which 
trotted artist facing it, 6n the west side, is a picture of Belzoni calls the entrance htfll, was painted like the 
Love and Beauty, by Sir'Joshua Reynolds. rest of the chambers, and the approadies to it, already 

The ceding of the library, like that of the dining- described. It wobld be impossible to give any clear 
room, is in compartments. On the east side of the description of this tomb without a plan. Besides un- 
room, over the chimney-piece, upon the cornice of the merous corridors and staircases, it contained six large 
book-cases, springs a large flat arch, forming a recess; rooms, and either five or seven small ones—we cannot 
and, to connect the aymmetry, there are two semi- tell which, for Belzoni's words are not exact. In the 
circular arches, similar to those on the south side of the last great chamber he found the carcass of a bull 
dimng-room The west side corresponds m its arehi* embalmed with asphaltum ; and also a number of those 
lectors and decoration with the east Ride, and the small wooden piummy-shaped figures, six or eight 
architecture ot the south side is in the same style, with inches long, which are covered with hieroglyphics and 
semi-circular arches to complete the symmetry of the pitch. But the greatest curiosity was found in one of 
whole The internal surfaces of the shutters of the the other chambers, which has an arched roof, cut we 
two windows which light the library are faced .with must suppose, like the rest of the chamber, hut of the 
looking-glass; nnd we may here remark, by the way, solid rock: this was a sarcophagus of while alabaster, 
that glass, plain, coloured, and in a great variety of nine feet five inches long, three feet seven inches wide, 
form, has been plentifully, hut on the whole very judl- end two inches thick. It Is translucent when a candle 
ctously, employed by Sir John Soane in the decoration is put into it Both the inside and outside nre scnlp- 
of his hogse; In lus own words, it “ produces an gpfl- lured with figures not more than two inches high. The 
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cover was found in digging for the Entrance into the 
tomb on the outside, where it had been carried by some 
former nfler of the sepulchre, but unfortunately it was 
,broken into several pieces* ” 

Bd/x'ni himself speaks about this sarcophagus with 
a very excusable feeling of triumph, and ••ays that the 
day on which he discovered it was the pToudest of his 
life “ I cannot,’’ he adds, “ give an adequate idea of 
this beautiful and invaluable piece of aiitiquity, and 
' can only dhy that nothing has been brought into Europe 
from Egypt fhal can be compared with it." The «w- 


* * Egyptian Antiquities,’ library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
veil n. In a note it la and, « Though generally tailed on el*. 
. libitor sarcophagus, thie » not correct. It i« not alabaster (.ulphate 
of limo) but arregomte (a carbonate of lime), which .e » harder 
,tnm>, and fiffirreMes with an aaJ. elabaater dove not The 
same work informs us »h«t sarcophagi, tang nag, were 
probably only need « coffins for king* and wealthy people. 
!. Sarcophagus («^«p<4yw) » a Greek word, literally aigmfying 
Attlt «iler. w 


cuphagtis, however, was destined to be a source of much 
trouble boll* to Mr. Salt and Belzom. Mr. Salt had 
employed Belzom, and paid his expenses, and considered 
the discovered antiquities as his own property but 
Belzom differed from him in opinion, and laid claim to 
a share ol the sarcophagus in particular, refusing to 
give his consent to the sale of it unless for a large sum. 
The sarcophagus, with other Egyptian antiquities, 
was offered to the British Museum, and it remained 
there for a considerable time, but, alter much tedious 
negotiation, the Trustees of the Museum refused to 
purchase it, considering the price too high. Sir John 
Soane must tell the rest of the story 
« This sarcophagus, discovered by Belzoni, and co¬ 
veted by the Russian, French, and Bavarian govern¬ 
ments, was at an enormous and incredible labour and 
difficulty, transported from the hanks of the Nile to 
those ob^he Thames, and deposited with the oljier 
results oWjelzom’s unceasing researches, in the British 
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Mhreum; there It reined a considerable tiipf. The, 
sum asked for tin* relic of Egyptian mags-Scense «m 
wool , which being considered greater than it» value, 
the idea of p&rehesmg it for the British Museum, after 
much negotiation, was abandoned. Being i^formed of 
this circumstance, and considering this unique monu¬ 
ment of inestimable value, I expressed my readiness to 
give the sum required, The offer was accepted: and in 
a few days, by taking down » large portion of an 
external wall, I bad the inexpressible pleasure of seeing 
it saiely deposited »n the most secure port of my house. 
there it now is, and will be, eo long as this invaluable 
treasure remains in England." 

The sarcophagus is supported on four short pillars, 
which raise it nlarly a foot above the level of the pave¬ 
ment Underneath it are nineteen fragments of the 
cover. The interior surface of the bottom of the sarco¬ 
phagus has a figure, probably of the person whose body 
wum deposited m it; this extends neatly the whole 
length, the spaces around the figure, and between the 
hotly and arms, being Covered wttb written characters 
The sides of the sarcophagus ore divided into compart¬ 
ments, and covered with characters and figures small 
<iikI delicately formed; the figures seem to represent 
men m procession, in boats, &c., and ore perhaps indi¬ 
cative of the principal events of the life of the deceased. 
“ This marvellous effort of human industry and perse¬ 
verance," says Sit John Soane, who set a high value on 
it, “ is supposed to be at least 3000 years old; it is of 
one piece of alabaster, between nine and ten feet in 
length; is considered of pre-eminent interest, not only 
as a work of human skill and labour, but as illustrative 
of the customs, art, religion, and government of a very 
indent and learned people. The surface of this monu¬ 
ment is covered externally and internally with hiero¬ 
glyphics, comprehending a written language that seems 
at this time unintelligible.'’ 

Adjoining the sepulchral chamber is an apartment 
termed the Egyptian crypt, the ceiling of which is com¬ 
posed of massive blocks of stone, supported by stone 
pillars. It contains various architect oral objects, models 
m cork of Stonehenge, temples, sepulchres, &c. &c. 

Of the museum, a better idea will be obtained from 
the engraving, than from a mere verbal description. 
It presents a rich assemblage of works of art, tastefully 
and singularly grouped—busts, vases, antique orna¬ 
ments, architectural decorations, models, &c. Among 
the more remarkable objects in the museum are, u cast 
of tile Apollo Belvidere, taken from the ststpe itself; 
.mother of a colossal bust of Mmerva; statues of the 
Ephesian Diana, Esculapius, and a small Poe of Venus; 
.hi antique solar dial, supported by Atlas, a cost of 
the Venus di Medici, busts of distinguished Romans; 
a cast of a colossal bust of Osins, with candelabra, 
vases, basso-relieifds, urns, &c &c. These are nil 
arranged in different parts of the museum, but will be 
easily recognised by the visiter. The chief matter of 
admiration is not the collection itself, though that is 
certainly rich, considering its extent, but the manner in 
which the various objects are combined. 

The presses and book-cases of a recess in the museum 
»re Riled with books of architectural designs by lingo 
Jones Sir Christopher Wren, Sir W. Chambers Robert 
Adiun, and other architects. These, which would be a 
treasure for the study of the artist* are at present locked 
tip, and are inaccessible to the general visiter: but the 
trustees are considering some plan by which Sir John 
Soane's intentions may be best carried ouj, and the 
books rendered available, consistently with their preser¬ 
vation and safety. 

We now come to a department of the collection, or 
museum, of which different minds will form different 
opinions, accordingly ns they may think tbjtides the 
product of poetry or quackery. The fairest way of 


jmlgjag it will be, to endeavour to enter into Sir John 
|osb*’? meaning. He wished^ to produce, withm a 
small space, the various c.srtrasUng effects of ecclesias¬ 
tical architecture. Unwilling, li«e?eir, to suppose the 
place to have been for erer yatenantad, be conjured up 
the vision of a mpnk, whose oeS, Oratory, monastery, 
and grave, arc Mi item to be seen. Atyb monk, m 
his day, we* a man of refined taste as well as severe 
austerity, and tq accommodate him, when he was in¬ 
clined to leave his eel) to enjoy a little of the comfort 
of life, there is Hit parlour, an elegant room, In which 
he might relax himself, without the danger of losing 
sight of his higher duties. The w puriojr of Padre 
Giovanni ” » fitted up with *toro simplicity. A “ dim 
religious ltoht” fills the roam; through Us window of 
coloured glow >S *eeh the ruins of ^ monastery, and 
close at hand are hia cell and oratory, and also his 

g rave • for this “ shadow of p shade" is now dead and 
uned- Thd"feeing f» % John Soane’s description 
of the monk's cell and oratory, hisparlour, monastery, 
and grave 

“ In'theqetf f* Jt niche fin- the holy wider, and in the 
oratory a bighly-fksisbed crucifix in wood; also a small 
library, sundry relics and missals, and a glass, remark¬ 
able for so inscription on it, taken out of a convent m 
Flanders during the French revolution. 

“ Returning from file oratory, you proceed to the 
parlour of Fadre Giovanni The scriptural subjects 
represented on glass, are suited to the destination ot the 
place, and increase its sombre character The highly - 
finished representation on copper, over the chimney- 
piece, of a mart} red saint, and the Dutch engraving, in 
1708, from a gold com in the possession of the Grand 
Master of Malta, said to be an exact draft of one ot 
the thirty pieces of silver for which Judas betrayed oui 
Saviour, the other works of intellectual and highly- 
gifted talent, combined with the statues in terra cotta, 
and the numerous models and works of art, taken 
chiefly from ecclesiastical monuments, which decorate 
the ceiling and waHs of this room, impress the spectator 
with reverence for the monk. Looking to the north 
there is n view into the oratory, where the Crucifixion, 
already noticed, is sgen to great advantage. From 
Padre Giovanni’s room the rums of a monastery arrest 
the attention The interest crested in the mind of the 
spectator on visiting the abode of the monk, will not be 
weakened by wandering among the rums of ins once 
noble monastery. This rich canopy and other decora¬ 
tions of this venerable spot, are objects which cannot 
foil to produce tfie most powerful sensations in the 
mind, of the piety pf our forefathers, who raised such 
structures for the worship of the Almighty Disposer of* 
events. 

“ The tomb of the monk, composed from the remains 
of an old monument planed over the vault of the Bosan- 
quet family in Laytonstone churchyard, adds to the 
gloomy scenery of this hallowed place, wherein atten- 
tion has been given to every minute circumstance. The 
pavement, composed of the tops and bottoms of broken- 
bottles and pebbles, found amongst the gravel dug out 
for the foundation of the monastery, and disposed in 
symmetry of design, furnishes an admirable lesson 
simplicity and economy, and shoWB the, unremitting 
assiduity of the pious monk. The stone structure at 
the bead of the monk’s grave contains the remains of 
Fanny, the favourite companion, the delight, the solace 
of his leisure hours, whose portrait, painted by James 
Ward, R.A., may be seen in the breakfast-room. 

‘Afoit poor Fanny l"’ 

It tbus appears, that though the monk bed only an 
imaginary lease as life, bis dog was a veritable beast; 
aud we have here, therefore, something like a combina¬ 
tion of the elements of poetry—the union of fact with 
fletmu 
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Leaving the ruins of the monastery, the attention is 
next directed to a small internal mtloiute, termed the 
Monument Court This, which lies at the back ot the 
dining-room, and on the east of the breakfast-room, the 
visiter may have repeatedly noticed, bom some ot the 
several windows in the house which look into it “ In 
the centre of this court is an architectural pasticcio of 
about thirty feet high. This pasticcio is Composed ot 
the pedestal upon which the cast of the Belvidere Apollo, 
now in the museum, wax charged; a marble' capital oi 
Hind a architecture; a capital in stone, like those of the 
temple at Tivoli, and of the same dimensions, and 
another capital of Gothic invention. These are sur¬ 
rounded by architectural groups of varied forms, com¬ 
posed of fragments from different works, chiefly m cast 
non, placed one upon the other; the whole terminated 
with a pine-apple 

“ The walls of this court are decorafqjl with frag¬ 
ments of ancient and modern art; on the lower Jiart, 
fiom the wnrks of Inigo Jones, Robert Adam, and other 
distinguished artists One of the figures, from the 
attic story ot the old building of Furnival's Inn, is here 
preset ved, to show the state of art when that structure 
w'is erected Upon the east and west parapets art 
seen the Winged Mercury; two small marble statues of 
modern Italian sculpture, several Torsi, and other 
pieces of ancient and modern sculpture. Most of the 
objects comprising this assemblage of ancient aud mo¬ 
dern art will be advantageously seen from the rooms 
cm tiie ground floor, particularly the beautiful circular 
tuere ot Grecian sculpture, purchased at Lord Bess- 
horough’s sale at Roehtnnpton,” 

The picture-ioom is small but by an ingenious con- 
tnv.ina, is made to hold a large number of pictures 
1 Ins is by folding-shutters, which are hung on each 
side with pictures, us is also the wall Besides the 
hining of space effected hy this contrivance, the visiter 
i> enabled to view the pictures under different lights, 
simply moving the shutters. The room is of course 
lighted horn the top The ceding is most elaborately 
enriched with plaster ornaments in compartments, form¬ 
ing niched canopies 

On the interior surface of the folding shutters on 
the north side, and on the wall, are Hogarth’s pictures 
of the Rake’s Progress These belonged formerly 
to Alderman Bc< It ford, the father of the author of 
‘ Vathek.’ Hogarth's Humours of an Election are also 
in tins rootfi, two on the same side, and two on the 
wall opposite to where the Rake’s Progress is placed 
These two series ot originals from the pencil of Ho¬ 
garth would, of themselves, form an ample induce- 

* merit to visit the Picture-room But the collection 
is otherwise very fine On the east end are three de¬ 
signs for the decoration of a theatre, a picture of poul¬ 
try by Sir Francis Bourgeois J two drawings of rums 
by Clerisseau, and Milton dictating to his daughters, 
by Richard Westall, R A. On the right and left of 
this picture, is a View, by Canaletti, of the Rialto and 

* the Piazza San Marco, in Venice, formerly in the col¬ 
lection of the Earl of Bute Under these pictures are 

C itir drawings of rums by Clerisseau, an«l a magnificent 
lew in Venice by Canaletti At the west end of the 
room is a portrait of Sir Francis Bourgeois, R A , a 
picture of a Persian lady worshipping the Rising Sun, 
by Mrs Cosway, a landscape by Znccarelh, the land¬ 
ing of Richard II. at Ravensburg by William Hamilton, 
R A.; the Aldobrandi Marriage; the Cheat Detected, 
-by Edward Bird, R A ; and over the interior of the 
shutters, on each side of the entrance of the room, are 
nine drawings of the rums at Passtum, by Piranesi, 
five by Clerisseau , and two by Zticchi Among other 
pictures on the south side is a view ol Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital and the River, taken on the Isle of Dogs, by 
A. W. Calcott, R A A landscape by the same artist 
is p ie c ed on the south side, over Hogarth’s pictures; 


ami on (he soutli side also is placed the original design, 
bv Su James Thornhill, ot the ceiling in the Great 
Uali at Greenwich , the interior of an ancient edifice 
by Cleusseau, Kirkstall Abbey, by J. M W. Turner, 
R A , and two perspective views of the interior of tlw 
new Masonic Hall, m tlw Freemason’s Tavern. 

Alluding to himself Sir John Soane says, that on the 
south side, on the interior surface ot the folding shutters 
in front, are foui architectural designs—“ under them, 
architectural visions of early fancy, aiyl wild of)muons 
of n mind glowing with an ardent aud euthusmslic 
desire to attain professional distinction m the gay morn¬ 
ing of youth- Palmyra and Balbec suggested the idea 
of the arrangement m this assemblage, which is en¬ 
riched with the‘funeral procession of the immortal 
Nelson. In a line with this composition ot fancy and 
imagination, is a senes of designs of various buddings, 
elected in different parts ot Great Britain, and in the 
Cities of London and Westminster, also views of tile 
exterior and interior ot the Bunk of England 

“ On tfie exterior surface of the second shutters aic 
twelve views of the interior of the stock offices, and the 
exterior of that great national edifice, the Bank ot 
England, which have been noticed m the ‘ Puisuits of 
Literature,' uml ui other Woiks, with all the seventy of 
,‘iticism ” 

Sir John Soane, who was always sensitively nine to 
criticism,quotes the passage in the ‘ Pursuits of Litera¬ 
ture' to which he alludes — 

“ The arch Pullailian, ami the l’anun stone, 

The pride of Chamber* and ot Soane,’’ 

“Two celebrated architects The professional know¬ 
ledge of &11 W Chmnbeis, Knight (of most heroic 
memory), was profound uml substantial. Mr Soane 
[he bad not then been knighted] has more ainnchs oi 
design, and is certainly a man ot information uud in¬ 
genuity , but he indulges lumsilt a little tou much in 
extravaganzus and whims—see the Bank ’ 

Ou the interior surface ot the second folding shut¬ 
ters on the south side ol (he picture-room, aie seveinl 
drawings of churches, a design (or a western entrance 
into the metropolis at ilyde Paik Corner, a design for 
a royal palace mode in Rome, and a design foi the 
entrance into Downing Street, Whitehall, with copies 
of the designs for a triumphal budge, winch obtained 
for the author the gold medal of the Royal Academy, 
procured him the notice ot Geoige ill, ami was the 
cause oi hts being sent to Rome to puisne ins studies 
' The opening ot these shutters presents a view of the 
upper part of the Monk s room, and the recess in it 
In the back ot the recess is a laige window glazed with 
Scriptural subjects On the sides of the window ami 
of the recesB are a number of drawing!,, chiefly mchi- 
tectural. 

In the pieceding brief description of the house and 
museum of Sir John Soane, scvciahapaitments, (lum¬ 
bers, &c, have not been noticed Neithei haie we 
noticed with particularity all the objects of ait in the 
collection. Thus, in the north drawing-room are the 
cabinets, containing gems, intaglios, and cameos , there 
are statues and busts on the siaiiea.se—pictuies ami 
vases in the breakfast and dining rooms, &e. &t —all 
of which are so placed os to pioduce very pleasing 
effects, of which a minute desuiption would convey 
nothing. De Lamartine, m his travels, often expresses 
a regret that poetry has to labour by many woids to 
convey a description, which painting places before the 
eye at one* This regret may be applied to the pre¬ 
sent description of Sir John Soane’s house To have 
described the whole minutely, would be tedious to the 
reader who might not be able to visit them while the 
visiter will be enabled, from the description given, to 
have a ggperal idea ot what he is going to see, and tjius 
turn his visit to some practical account. 

And what* it max he asked, t* the practical use o£ 
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Sir John Soane's house and museum? It does not aid of citcuraslances to bring them forward But we 
come within our province, at present, to criticise. All may rest assured that industry and perseverance are 
we aim at is, to let the public know that a man who, prune ingredients in success People frequently com* 
by industry, perseverance, and talent, made himself plain of want of success, when the truth is, they aim 
conspicuous, and acquired a large fortune, lias left a too high—seek a flight heyond their abilities to sustain, 
valuable collection for their use, under certain rcbtrie- Even Sir John Soahe aimed too high—endeavoured to 
tions; and also 'to give them a general idea Of the set himself tip as an architect of the highest order, and 
nature of the collection. Let, therefore, as many as became querulous when his claims were disputed. The 
’ can, avail themselves of their privilege The house is best maxim for the artist is—Asm as high as you can, 
a study for all, for our domestic architecture is far but if you fell short, ptill be-satisfied with your measure 
from being what it might be, under the control of cor- of success, and endeavour to eiyoy it. 
rect taste The painter, the house decorator, and all To a certain extent, the house and museum belong 
who liave a little money to spend on the ornamenting to the public—they were left for their use by an enthu- 
of their dwellipgs, may go to see it, and return with Blast in h>s profession. This monument was erected of 
improved ideas of how a house might be rendered at and for himself by the son of a humble bricklayer—1st 
once comfortable and elegant. They cannot expect to men judge of' his architectural character as they please 
vie with a house, the decorating of which was the de- —it was an energetic, industrious, and singular mind 

light, the amusement, the hobby, of an architect, and a which created it. ■ - 

mail of considerable fortune Nor would its fastidious ' The act obtained-by Sir John Soane for “ settling 
elegance be at all requisite for people in the middle and preserving” his '* Museum, Library, and Works 
ranks of life, who love to enjoy comfort in tlie midst of of Art,” wbb passed on the 20th of April, 1838 It 
then families But there is a medium between taste- sets forth that “ Sir John Soane of Chelsea, in the' 
less mediocrity and extreme refinement. county of Middlesex, knight, hath for many years past 

As to the museum, certainly an apology appears re- been at great labour and expense m collecting and 
quisite for some of its details—for the monastery and establishing a museum, comprising, among other valu- 
inonk’s abode savour not a little of that trifling spirit able effects, the Reteeui'Sarcophagus, a libraty ot books 
which creates mimic waterfalls and builds Interesting and manuscripts, prmta ( drawings, models, and vanous 
rums Yet one almost ftmcies that (he venerable archi- works of art, all of which'are deposited and arranged 
tect, so sensitive about his character and fame, frowns, in a house and offices in the occupation of the said Sir 
from the monk's parlour, pn any attempt to apologise John Soane,’’ Ac The act then vests the collection m 
tor any creation of his, costing him, as it did, thought, the bands of trustees Sir John also left 30,000/, 3 per 
tune, and money Let the reader examine them hefore cent Consols—the interest of which, along with the 
he condemns If the idea be sanctioned at all, It must rent of on adjoining house, is to be applied to the tnain- 
be admitted that, m the present instance, the details tenance of the house and museum 
are very well executed. Sir John Soane appears to The act declares, that'* free access shall be given at 
have acted on the maxim—let there be variety, and let least on two days in every week throughout the months 
each variety be unique of its kind And great variety of Apul, May, and June, opd at such other tunes in 
there certainly is. Sepulchral chamber, Egyptian crypt, the same or in any other months as the said trustees 
catacombs, monastery, and monk's abode, are'all com- shall direct, to amateurs and students in painting, sculp*, 
bined in a small space, and each presents something tore, and architecture, and to jwch other persons i*s 
striking in its arrangement. shall apply for and obtain admission thereto, at such 

The first of what may be terrtwd the " official” de- hours and in such manner, and under such regulations 
scriptions of Sir John Soane’s house was written by for consulting, inspecting, and benefiting by the said 
Mr Britton, assisted by Mr. Leeds, in a 4to work, in- collection, as the Said Sir John Soane shall have esta- 
tended to illustrate the union of architecture, sculpture, blished previous to his decease, or as the said tiustees 
and painting, as exemplified in it. Sir John himself shall establish relating thereto ” 
wrote a 4to description, which he dedicated to the Duke It will be seen by the above extract, that the act my 
ot Sussex This was about five or six years ago properly leaves a discretionary power as tifthe adinu- 
Haviug, since that time, altered and extended his col- tance of visiters But it will be a matter of iegi< t if 
lection, he printed a larger edition, both in English and circumstances should render it necessaiy to exercise the 
in French, in which his own account is interspersed by restricting power to any great extent. A mere walk t 
comments from the pen of a lady. Neither of the over the house and museum will be of very little use to * 
editions of Sir John's descnptmn were, in the language the visiter If he wishes to enjoy the pictures, he must 
of the bookselling trade, “ published.” Of the latter have time to look at them, if he wishes to study and 
edition, which wait printed in 1835, only 150 copies criticise the arrqjigemeifts of the domestic portion ot 
were struck off, of which several were presented to the house, it must be done at leisure, if he even wishes 
public institutions It contains a number of various to amure hunself by considering the cuuons effects 
views and plans of the house and*museum, with copies produced by the various imitations of different styles of 
of several of his own designs, such as that of the tri- architecture, the sepulchral chamber, the crypt, the 
umphal bridge, which procured him the gold medal of monastery, or the monk's parlour, he cannot accomplish 
the Royal Academy, as already mentioned in a pre-- it by a glance., And to what extent, too, will it be cons 
ceding portion of this Supplement A copy of this sidered proper to open the library to the artist andr 
description lies in the house, and may be consulted by architectural student? These considerations affect the 
the visiter. Utility of the collection; and if only a limited few are 

Sir John Soane, in different parts of his description, permitted to have a practical use of the house and 
speaks of his house and collection as evidences of what museum, Sir John Soane’s intentions will be rendered 
may be accomplished by industry and perseverance inoperative The trustees are anxious to fulfil their 
He speaks, also, with satisfaction of what, thereby, he trust, and to open the collection as far as possible to 
was euabled to do for the encouragement of art. Let the public; the difficulty seems to be, how to make 
him have the full merit which he claims. He was the proper arrangements, consistently with the preservation 
" architect ” of his own fortune • for though, by his and security of the properly, 

marriage, he eventually inherited a considerable property,--—--— 

slilk he was one of those men who “ make th^pselves " *•* ‘Ow OSta» oftt« 8wtaii^Djmijijin^or Uisftii tmM W hu 

“ The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to London i—ohihuss knight u co, ss, ll'iigate stuekt. a 
the strong,” and the best abilities require frequently 'the Ptiowa by wwvra cwwu sad join, guuoferd stnwc 
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BRITISH FISHERIES -No XVII. 
Tub Mullet. 



[1 1 '.liing Bolt ofi St Vlli.iu s Hi id, Porsctslim | 


Si Ai dhflm’s-, commonly culled St Alban’s Head, is 
a well-known laiulmuik on the Dorsetshire coast It 
does not stretch out »0 lar into the sen as the opposite 
promontory of Portland Bill, but a line drawn fiom 
one point to the other, and winch would he above twenty 
miles in extent, would comprise a large expanse of ocean, 
in which are to lie found good roads for shipping, safe 
harbours, and secure coves for smaller vessels The 
cliff, which presents its rugged form sea-ward, rises 
almost perpendicularly to a height of 441 feet On 
this promontory a chapel was dedicated to St Aldhelin, 
(he fiist bishop of Sherborne. It was vaulted with 
stone, and sustained by a single massive pillar The 
onl) means for the a bnission of light was by the door 
It wa^an oiatoi), i at her than a chapel, in winch, ac¬ 
cording to Hutchins, the historian of Dorsetshire, masses 
were said, and praters uttered for the passing manuer, 
who left some recognition of his gratitude at the next 
port at which he touched, to be applied to the main¬ 
tenance of the priest In the beginning of the present 
century the building was nearly in rums 

Ttie coast between St Alban’s Head and Portland 
Bill is a scene of considerable activity in the fish¬ 
ing-season, though not m so great a degree as that 
further to the west, where the pilchard abounds, or as 
VOL VI. 


tint to the eastwaid, which is nearer to the Loudon 
trial hots There is no grand bin vest for the fisherman, 
as ou tlio-e pails of the coast to which the herring and 
pilchard rtsmt, but his pursuits are more uniform, and 
peihaps not the less profitable Amongst other de¬ 
bt riptions of fish, the mulleL is taken to a considerable 
extent There are several varieties of this fish, which 
was held m greater esteem in ancient than it is ill 
modem times, when it was a common proverb that he 
who took a mullet never ate it, the high price which 
it bore being an inducement to hurry with it to the 
best market, wlieie it fetched, it is said, as much as its 
weight m silver, and there even arose contentions 
among epicuies as to which should become the pur¬ 
chaser. It is slated by Martial that the cost of a 
mullet, of the weight ot about four pounds and a hull, 
was still higher, and the price rose at each successive 
inuease of weight A sum equivalent to 2402. wasonec 
given for three of more than ordinary size, which hap¬ 
pened to lx hi the market just before a banquet of 
unusual magnificence They were often brought to 
table alive in glass vases, and a .barbarous pleasure 
was derived fiotn witnessing the diauges of colour 
which they underwent in expiring This may be taken 
us one ot the characteristics of the most polished 
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class among a people which stood the foremost in 
ancient civilization Apicius invented a mode of suffo¬ 
cating the mullet in a kind of pickle; and Seneca en- 
deavo ired to put an end to these practices The roe 
of the mullet is used m Italy for the purpose of making 
a preparation which stimulates the appetite. The part 
is taken out whole, and covered with salt for about live 
hours, and is then pressed, but not strongly, between 
two boards, it is subsequently washed, and afterwards 
exposed to the sun, when it soon becomes fit for use 
It is eaten with o'll and lemon juice 

The red mullet is taken along the whole length of 
our southern shoses j r t, On other parts of the const it is 
comparatively fi^Idacn to he fiVjt with It tarely exceeds 
fouitern in>ijB : ffi1Jngth. $§£ Yarrell mentions a spe¬ 
cimen whi^h'weighed 3 lbs, Jlfos.And was in great per¬ 
fection When the colours are finest the fish is then m 
the best condition, and the)k4|jk*lso most abundant at 
that time, usually the mqttuit a ^lay and June The 
brilliancy of their appearance isowing to extravasated 
blood under the cuticle, which js transparent In places 
where the scales have not been forcibly removed, the 
colour is a pale pTnh, which may be regarded as the 
natural colour of the fish Spring is the season of 
spawning, and towards October the young are above 
the length of a man’s finger They are caught by the 
mackerel-nets, and in larger quantities by the trawl-net. 
They feed near the bottom, and are provided, as In the 
case of many other fish of similar habits, with an 
appendage articulated to the mouth, and which Mr 
Yairell found on investigation to consist of “ numerous 
longitudinal muscular and nervous fibres ” Mr Yarrell 
adds —“ Thesu appendages are to them, I have no 
doubt, delicate organs of touch, by which all the species 
provided wit Ip hem are enabled to ascertain, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, the qualities of the various substances with 
which they are brought in eontact, and are analogous 
in function to the beak, with its distribution of nerves, 
among certain wading and swimming birds which probe 
for food beyond their sight, and may be considered 
another instance, among the many beautiful provisions 
of nature, by which, in the case of fishes feeding at great 
depths, where light is deficient, compensation is made 
for consequent imperfect vision ” 

The grey mullet is found generally on the western 
shores of Europe This fish, of which there are several 
varieties, does not proceed far from land, it is fond of 
bhallow water, and also the mouths of rivers, which it 
fiequently enters This is a striking peculiarity m its 
habits In France, the mullet is taken hi the Garonne, 
the Seine, and the Loire, and it hns been found in the 
latter river at a distance of forty leagues from the sea 
It is stated, in the great French ‘ Encyclopedic,’ that 
the mullet spawns in the Loire like the salmon. The 
mullet is well knowfl in the river Arun, m Sussex, 
and was found twenty miles from the bea in 1834, 
which Mr Yarrell states was higher than it had usually 
ascended,—a circumstance to be attributed to the heat 
of the summer When in fresh water, the mullet is 
sometimes taken by anglers just before it returns to the 
salt-water with the ebb-tide It is, however, extremely 
cautious in taking a bait Fuller, in his account of 
Sussex worthies, mentions, among other things for 
which that county is celebrated, the six following •—a 
Chichester lobster, a Sglsey cockle, an Arundel mullet, 
a Pulborough eel, an Atnberley trout, and a Rye her¬ 
ring The mullet is described as possessing more in¬ 
telligence than fish generally Not only is ikdifficult 
to take them with a line, but they even make their 
escape when enclosed in a net by throwing themselves 
o\cr its outer circle It one suereed, all the rest follow, 
like a flock of sheep, and the fishermen lose the fruits 
of th*ir exertion. Mr. Crouch, who has contributed 
some valuable remarks to Mr. Yarrell’s work on ‘ British 


Fishes,* describes the susceptibility of constraint and 
danger in the mhllet, from observations made at a 
salt-water mill-pool of about twenty acres in extent, 
into which the mullet entered by the floodgate On the 
gates being closed, owing to the turn of the tide, “the 
wall is examined in every part, and when the water is 
near the summit, efforts are made to throw themselves 
over, by which they are not uncommonly left on the 
bank to their own destruction ” Oppian, who lived m 
the beginning of the third century, described the habits 
of the mullet in the following terms — 

“ The mullet, when encircling seines enclose. 

The fut.il threads and treach’rous bosoms knows 
Instant he rall'es all his vig’rous {lowers, J 

And faithful aid ot every nerve unjilores, 

O’er battlements of cork iip-dartmg flies, 

■ And finds from air the escape that sea denies 
But should the first attempt Ins hopes deceive, 

And fatal space the imprison’d fall receive, 

ExhausteC strength no second leap supplies, 

Seli-doom’d to death the prostrite victim lies, 

Resign'd with painful expectation waits, 

’Till thinner elements complete his fates ” 

The habit alluded to in the last lines was doubted 
by Mr Pennant, but the accuracy of Oppian is con¬ 
firmed by Mr Crouch, who says, “ When, after being 
surroundered by a net, two or three have made then 
escape, and the margin of the net has been securul 
and elevated above the surface, to render certain the 
capture of the only remaining one, I have seen the 
anxious prisoner pass from end to end, examine evpry 
mesh and all the folds that lay on the ground, and at 
last, concluding that to pass through a mesh, or rend 
it, afforded the only though desperate chance of escape, 
it has retired to the greatest possible distance, which 
has not been done before, and rushed at once to that 
part which was most tightly stretched It was held, 
however, by the middle, aud, conscious that all fuitlici 
effort must be unavailing, it yielded without a furthu 
struggle to its fate” A young mullet ot less than mil 
inch in length will throw itself over the edge of a cup, 
m which the water is an inch below the brim 


FIRES OCCASIONED BY THE BURNING OF 
THE “ CHOPPINGS," OR “ CHOPPED FAL¬ 
LOWS,” IN THE AMERICAN FORESTS 

[From a CorreBpuudsnt ] 

Some of the most splendid sights that I ever wttne-ised 
were the burnings of what the American* woodmen 
call “ choppings,” or “ new fallows ” Of course (he 
grandeur and sublimity depend, m a gieat measure, 
upon the situation, nature, and extent of these chop¬ 
pings , but in every instance it is a magnificent ami 
imposing spectacle. I have been present at some scores 
of exhibitions of this nature, and have beheld confla¬ 
grations of fallow*, of all dimensions, from one acre to 
something exceeding a couple of hundieds But the 
magnificence of the scene by no means increases m the 
ratio of the number of acres, for I have seen a mote 
splendid fire upon a piece of ground of ten acieslhan 
what I have witnessed at another time where the chop- ’ 
ping was of fiv^ times that extent; but this, however * 
mainly depends upon the character of the timber, and 
the degree of dryness oi combustibleness at the tune 
the “ burning” takes place « 

It will not be out of place to remark that m the 
forests of America there is, almost universally, a con¬ 
siderable covering ot leaves in various degrees of decay, 
besides vust quantities of dead fibres and rotten branches, 
even while the trees are alive and standing. Moreover, 
it frequently happens that there is a portion ot under¬ 
wood (“ under-brush,” as the Americans term it), pre¬ 
vious to the cutting down of the timber. When a part 
of the forest is doomed to destruction, in the first in¬ 
stance this under-wood is all cut down, including every 
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sapling or young tree which does not exceed six inches 
in diameter After this operation has been performed, 
the axes are applied.to the full-grown trees, so that in 
due time not a stick is left standing, with the exception 
of such remnants of old decayed trees as, m the opinion 
of the axe-men, will become totally consumed m conse¬ 
quence ot the general conflagration, for they will con¬ 
tinue to burn for some days, and thus the labour of 
cutting them down is avoided 

When a good-sized tree has been prostrated, the next 
thing to be done is the lopping-ofr of every limb and 
branch that belongs to it, which falling closer to the 
£urface of the ground, a more dense and compact mass 
of combustibles is consequently formed for the fire to 
net upon Each tree also is cut into several pieces of 
ten or fifteen feet in length, varying according to the' 
thickness or diameter, by which means a great quantity 
of chips or cuttings is mixed with the dead leaves and 
branches Sometimes the woods are cut down when m 
full foliage, which tends to make the fallow somewhat 
more inflammable, hut this is not generally the case, 
neither does it make a material difference, for should 
the leaves have fallen from the trees they will be found 
dry and crisp upon the earth's surface 

These conflagrations—“ burnings” as they are signi¬ 
ficantly called—usually take place during the diiest 
pait of summer, although it is by uo means uncommon 
to find the inhabitants of the new settlements burning 
theli fallows in the spimg of the year There is, how¬ 
ever, more danger to be apprehended from burning 
them at this season, for should the weather, and con¬ 
sequently the woods, be peculiarly dry, when once the 
fire has communicated with the covering of crisp leaves, 
it is found all but impossible to extinguish it, or to 
obstruct its progress , so that, without the excruse of a 
gieat degree of caution, much damage is frequently} 
done to large ranges of the forest, as well as to the 
improved lands As timber is absolutely valueless m 
hinny situations m the woods, it may seem somewhat 
puradoxical to assert that it can be damaged, or 
made worse, and may, therefore, require a short ex¬ 
planation Should the dead leaves lie very dry and 
abundant, when the fire gets into the woods the 
general conflagration, as it creeps insidiously along, 
will he of sufficient power to give the growing Umber 
such a scorching as to destroy the principle of vitality 
in the cln*f part of it, and, m some cases, the entire 
finest The timber which has been killed in this 
manner becomes so hard in a very few years, that a 
chopper would rather cut down two living trees than 
one of these dead ones; so that m this way damage has 
been done to the forests by the trees being killed by 
the fire The meadows and pastures, too, are in danger ( 
from the spring burnings, since the vegetation which 
covers the fields when winter sets in, becomes, by the 
early part of spring, as dead and dry and combustible 
as any stubble, so that, when once the fire gets into 
the enclosures, the fences, which are mostly composed 
of wooden rails, are sure of being destroyed unless they 
arc precipitately removed, or a great deal of pains 
otherwise taken to prevent their destftietion, and it is 
no uncommon occurrence for the farm buildings to 
share ^similar fate 

When a settler^is about to burn his fallow, it is Ins 
duty to give warning of the circumstance to all his 
neighbours, in order that they may attend on the occa 
sion and assibt (if they feel disposed to do so) in keeping 
the fire under proper subjection, or rather within pre¬ 
scribed limits. Should the season be summer, there 
is no danger of the fire extending to the meadows 
and pastures, the verdure preventing that, but much 
caution is necessary in order to prevent Us “ running " 
m the woods, and communicating with the adjoining 
ences. Therefore, before the time arrives for setting 


fire to the fallow, a number of persons undertake the 
raking away of the leaves and dry twigs to the breadth 
of two or three feet in a continuous path around the 
whole of it This operation is performed with hoes, 
and so deep and effectually that it has the appearance 
of a shallow ditch It is necessary that it should be 
situated at the distance of several rods from the ex¬ 
treme verge of the chopping, because pieces of burning 
timber are often thrown to a considerable distance by 
the fury of the conflagration Besides, the persons 
placed in the woods, and armed with the branches of 
some full-leaved tree, wherewith “to fight the fire," 
would not be able to approach closer when the burning 
is at its height The hotter the day is much the better 
for the fallow-burner, because the fire rages with greater 
fury when the sun shines hot, and on his getting a 
good or bad burn the chance of a future crop of grain 
mainly depends Moreover, should the burn be a good 
one, it saves the party engaged in clearing the land a 
great deal of labour; tor tu this case all the smaller 
branches, with the dead and dry Umber, will be totally 
consumed, and not have to be picked up when the 
larger and sounder timber is afterwards burned off It 
is customary to set fire to the fallow on ail sides, but I 
am not sure that this is the best plan; for were it 
applied only at one corner, and that corner in an 
opposite direction to the current of wind, 1 know very 
well, from frequent observation, that the conflagration 
would progress rapidly to windward, there being such 
a profusion of fuel to entice, excite, and feed the flame. 
If there should he but a gentle breeze at the time of the 
burning (which commonly is the case), after once the 
fire gets to raging, there is apparently in its vicinity a 
perfectly dead calm While I he oiean of flame rages 
furiously over a chopping of thirty or forty acres, the 
rush and the roar ot the flame are tremendous—almost 
deafening, and truly terrific' When you are as close 
to the hre as the heat will admit of your standing, you 
behold little more than a vast convolving pyramid of 
dense vapour and smoke At its base it is pitchy 
black , m the second region the rolling masses assume 
a semi-opaque appearance, and higher.still the summit 
of the column is rolled away horizontally in the form of 
fleecy summer clouds There is no danger of the dense 
smoke being driven in upon you, no mutter on which 
side of the burning mass you may have stationed your¬ 
self, lor the rushing m ot the atmospheric air from all 
sides is such, that the volume of vapour is forced up 
almost perpendicularly 

To witness a limning of this description from a 
moderate elevation, at the distance of a few hundred 
paces, is by far the most inteicsting sight, for from 
such a situation you will occasionally have an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing the vast height to which the ser- 
pent-tongued flame darts upward in its fury The 
surrounding forest-trees are generally 100 leet high, 
and in some cases considerably more, jet it is no un¬ 
usual thing to see occasional bursts of flame flukeritig 
above the tops of the tallest of them At u moderate 
distance the roar is not so deafening, yet the general 
moving and progressing of the fire is distinctly visible 
'Ihese burnings take place about the hour of the day 
that the sun is on the meridian, so that the shadow oi 
the pillar of smoke is on the north side of the fire, and 
within the verge of that shadow there is almost a total 
darkness Such is the magnificent picture presented 
by the burning of a Iaige fallow in the forests of Ame¬ 
rica ’ On a still summer day I have distinct!) heard 
the roar of one of these conflagrations at the distance 
of four or five miles. 

Nothing escapes the fury of one of these burnings 
Foxes and various other wild animals often have then 
haunts in the new fallows, since they afford an impreg¬ 
nable cover, and here, also, some of the feathered 
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tribes real their young And should 'hey be found 
within the limits when the circle of flame is kindled, 
va n will be every attempt to pass the dreadful barriei 
The efforts of those who assemble at these burnings 
arc not at all times, in spite of their best endeavours, 
successful m preventing the spreading of the fiery de¬ 
luge, and, should the season be extremely dry, when the 
fire has once got into the woods anil clearings, there is 
no calculating the damage which the district may sus¬ 
tain, or the extenj of country it may overrun, for, al¬ 
though the population of nil the sunounding settlements 
should muster to “ fight the fire,” they cannot conquer 
the all-powerful element,—though they may be able to 
preserve many o^the buildings and fences which other¬ 
wise would have been destroyed Until theie is a 
change of weather,—that is, until there occurs a copious 
fall of ram,—the fire continues to sweep over the ad¬ 
joining country On some occasions whole settlements 
are destroyed, the inhabitants scarcely having time to 
carry off their few household goods, so rapidly does the 
destroyer sweep down upon them All the “ improve¬ 
ments” which several years of privation and toil have 
enabled the settlers to collect around them, are, 111 a few 
short hours, utterly and totally laid waste ' Nor are Us 
ravages invariably confined to the destruction of pro¬ 
perty , for, owing to negligence, or to too much fool¬ 
hardiness, lives are sometimes sacrificed in these general 
burnings About twelve years ago, a'fire of tins des¬ 
cription overran a large section of country in the interior 
of one of our North American colonies (New Hi unsu it I.), 
when it raged uncontrolled during several week,—lay¬ 
ing waste the farms and habitations of many hundreds 
of the inhabitants, and, what rendered the matter 
still more melancholy nnd appalling, a considerable 
number of human beings lost their lives during the 
conflagration 


ON TIIE STRUCTURE OF THE TEETH 

( From the ‘ Philotophi/ of llralth,' bp Dr. Soulhtrood Smtlli ) 

Each jaw is provided with sixteen teeth (fig cr.v ), 
arranged with perfect uniformity, eight on cu.ii side of 
each jaw (fig clv ), those ot the one side exactly 
corresponding with those of the other (fig civ) The 
teeth, from the differences they present in their size, 
form, mode of connection with the jaw, and use, aic 
divided into four classes, namely, on each side of each 
jaw, two incisors (figs clvi and clvh 1, 2) , one cus¬ 
pid (figs clvi and clvii 3), two bicuspid (figs clvi 
and ccvii 4, 5 ) , nnd three molar (hgs. clvi and clvii 
<>, 8 ). 

Fig. CLV. 



I \ lateral new of the wholo seric* of the teeth, in «/«, showina the relative 
situation of tliow t»f the upper with those of the low or juw Thi* flffitre and 
the following figure* to 150 fire mould from Mr T Hell’* scientific nnd 
uulrucUie work ou the tmtonn 1‘hvgluloj,), mul Diseases of the Teeth J 

The incisor, or cutting teeth, are situated in the fiont 
of the jaw, that directly in the centre is tailed the cen¬ 
tral ; and the next to it the lateral incisor (fig clv ) 


Their office, as their name imports, is to cut the food, 
which they do, on the principle of shears or scissors 

Standing next to the lateral incisor is the cuspid, 
canine, or eye-tooth (figs clv , clvi , and clvii ). It 
is the longest of all the teeth Its Office is to tear such 
parts of the food as are foo hard to be readily divided 
by the incisors. 

Next the cuspid are the bicuspid, two on each side 
(figs clv , clvii), so named from their being provided 


Fig. CLVI. 



[(rout or extern ilviow of tin i tuth 1 Tlt< m rural inruor 2 Tli<* 
luU ral incisor 3 lho <uspul 4 Tin first bicuspid 5 T ho sii mul 
bicuspid l> The Aral molar 7 Tlit *icond molar 8 Uiuliurd moloi 
or dens wipientia ] 

with two distinct prominences or points Their office 
is to tear tough substances preparatory to their tritura¬ 
tion by the next set 

The molares, or the grinders, three on each side (figs. 
clvi and clvii ), provided wrth four or five promt-' 
nences ou the grinding surface, with corresponding 
depressions, which are so arranged that the elevations 
of those of the upper are adapted to the concavities of 
those of the lower jaw, and the contrary 

From the incisor to the molar teeth there is a legular 


Fig CLVII. 



[Front view of the lower teeth 1 The central incisor 9 Die lateral in 
cwor 3. The ciifepul A. The first biacutpid 5 The second ticunpul 
I) The firat molar 7 The itacond molar 8 The third molar, or den* 
sapieuliro.] # 

gradation in size, form, and use, the cuspid holding a 
middle place between the incisor and the bicuspid, mid 
the bicuspid being in every respect intermediate between 
the cuspid and the molar Thus the incisor are adapted 
only for cutting, the cuspid for (earing, the bicuspid 
partly for tearing and partly for grinding, and the 
molar solely for grinding The incisor has only a 
single root, which is nearly round, and quite simple 
(fig. clvii 1,2), the cuspid has only a single root, 
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but this is flattened and partially grooved (fig ci<vii 
3) ; even the bicuspid has only a single root, but this 
is commonly divided at its extremity, and is always 
so much grooved as to have the appearance of two 
fangs partially united, the body having two points in¬ 
stead of one, thus approaching it to the form of the 
molar (fig clvii 4, 5), and these last have always 
two, sometimes three, occasionally four roots, and their 
body is greatly increased in size, and has a complete 
grinding surface (fig. clvii 6 , 7, 8) 

In some animals, whose food and habits require the 
utmost extension of the office of a particular class of 
teeth, a corresponding development of that class takes 
Aplace Thus in the carnivora, as is strikingly seen m 
the tiger and the polar bear, the cuspid or canine teeth 
are prodigiously elongated and strengthened, m orrlar 
to enable them to seize their food, and to tear it in 
pieces On the other hand, m the rodet^iu, or gnnwing 
animals, as m the beaver, the inciBors are exceedingly 
elongated, while in the graminivora, and especially in 
the rnminantia, the molai teeth are by far the most de¬ 
veloped In each case the other kinds of teeth are of 
little compaiative importance , sometimes they nie even 
altogether wanting. Thus the shark has only one kind 
ot tooth, the incisor; but of these there are several rows, 
and all of them the cieature has the power ot electing 
at will 

So intimately are these organs connected with the 
kgvd of food by winch life is sustained, and the kind of 
food with the general habits ot the animal, that an 
anatomist cm tell the structuie of the digestive organs, 
the kind ol neivotis system, the physical and even the 
mental endowments, that is the exact point in (he 
scale of organization to which the animal belongs, 
merely by the inspection of the teeth 

In man, the several classes of the teeth arc so simi- 
Jnily developed, so perfectly equalized, and so identically 
1 constructed, that ttiey may be consideied as the true 
\type from which all the other forms are deviations 

For the accomplishment of their office the teeth must 
he endowed with prodigious strength foi the fulfil¬ 
ment ol purposes immediately connected with the ap- 
pmalns of digestion, it is necessaiy that they should he 
placed in the neighbonihood of exceedingly sott, deli¬ 
cate, irritable, and sentient organs 'J hat they may 
pos«ess the requisite degree of strength, they are con¬ 
structed ^chiefly of bone, the hardest organized sub¬ 
stance lJoue, though not as sensible as some othei 
parts of the body, is nevertheless sentient The em¬ 
ployment ot a sensitive body in the office of breaking 
down the hard substances used as food would be to 
change the act of eating from a pleasurable into a 
painful operation It has been shown (vol i p 84) 
that provision is made for supplying to the animal a 
never-failing - source of enjoyment mi the annexation of 
pleasurable sensations with the act of eating, and that, 
taking the whole of life into account, the sum of enjoy¬ 
ment seeuied by this provision is incalculable But all 
this enjoyment might have been lost, might even have 
been changed into positive pain, nay, must have been 
changed into pam, but for adjustments numerous, mi¬ 
nute, delicate, and at first view incompatible 

Had a lughly-orgamzcd and sensitive tiody been 
madclhc instrument of cutting, tearing, and breaking 
down the food, every tooth, every time it comes in con¬ 
tact with the food, would produce the exquisite pam 
now occasionally experienced when a tooth is inflamed 
Yet a body wholly inorganic, and therefore insensible, 
could not perform the office ot the instrument, first, 
because a dead body cannot be placed in contact with 
living parts without producing irritation, disease, and 
consequently pam; and, secondly, because such a body 
being incapable of any process of nutrition, must spee¬ 
dily be worn away by friction, and there could be no 


possibility of repairing or of replacing it. The instru¬ 
ment m question, then, must possess hardness, dura¬ 
bility, and, to n certain extent, insensibility, yet it 
must be capable of forming an intimate union with 
sentient and vital organs, must be capable of becoming 
a constituent part of the living system. 

To communicate lo it the requisite degree of hard¬ 
ness, the hard substance forming its basis is rendered 
so much harder than common bone, that some physio¬ 
logists have even doubted whether it be bone, whether 
it really possess a true organic structure That there is 
no ground for such doubt the evidence is complete For, 

1 The tooth, like bone in general, is composed partly 
of an earthy and partly of an animal substance, the 
earthy part being completely removable by maceration 
m an acid, and the animal portion by incineialioii, the 
tooth under each process retaining exactly its original 
form 

2 The root of the tooth is covered externally by 
periosteum; its internal cavity is lined by a vasculai 
and nervous membrane, and both structures are inti¬ 
mately connected with the substance of the tooth. If 
these membranes really distribute their blood-vessels 
and nerves to the substance of the tooth, which Iheie 
is no reason to doubt, the analogy is identical between 
the structure of the teeth and that of bone 

3 Though the blood-vessels of the teeth are so 
mirmte that they do not, under ordinary circumstances, 
admit the red particles of the blood, and though no 
colouung matter hitherto employed in artificial injec¬ 
tions has been able, on account ot its grossness, to 
penetrate the dental vessels, yet disease sometimes ac¬ 
complishes what art is incapable ot effecting In 
jaundice the bony substance of the teeth is occasionally 
tinged with a bright yellow coiour, and in persons who 
have perished by a violent death, in whom the circu¬ 
lation has been suddenly arrested, it is of a deep red 
colour. Moreover, when the dentist files a tooth, no 
pain is produced until the file reaches the bony sub¬ 
stance , but the instant it begins to act upon this pail 
of the tooth, the sensation becomes sufficiently acute 

These facts demonstiate (hat the bony matter ol the 
tooth, though modified to fit the instrument fm its 
office, is still a true and proper organized substance 

Each- tooth is divided into hotly, neck, and root 
(fig clviii. 1, 2, 3) The body is that pait of the 

lig. CLVII r 


[Views of different kinds of tcelli, showing Iheir nontomiral illusion itilo, 
1 Hie body or crown. 9 Tht faux or root J 1 li« neck ] 

tooth which is above the gum, the root (hat pait which 
is below the gum, and the neck that purl where the 
body and the root unite (fig cLvni). The body, the 
essential part, is ihe toofh properly so called, the part 
which performs the whole work for which the instill¬ 
ment is constructed, to the production and support of 
which all the other parts are subservient 

When n vertical section is made m the tooth, it is 
found to contain a cavity of considerable size (fig 
cux 3), termed the dental cavity, which, large in the 
body of the tooth, gradually diminishes through the 
whole length of the root (fig ciix 3) The dental 
cavity is lined throughout with a thin, delicate, and 
vascular membrane, continued fioin that which hues 
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the jaw It contains a pulpy substance. This pulp, 
highly vascular and exquisitely sensible, is composed 


Fi(f CL1X — Section» of Teeth, exhitlmg their Structure, 



[1. Tlio bony anfabince 1 Ths munol & Tho internal cavity 4 The 
foramen, or hole el Ihe extremity of the mot j 

almost entirely of blood-vessels and nerves, and is the 
source whence the bony part of the tooth derives its 
vitality, sensibility, and nutriment. The blood-vessels 
and nerves that compose the pulp enter the dental 
cavity through a minute hole at the extremity of the 
root (fig cux 4) The membrane which lines the 
dental cavity is likewise continued over the external sur¬ 
face of the root, so as to affoid it a complete envelope. 

[To lx concluded in onr nut 1 


National Benefactors —The names of those who have 
enriched our gardens with useful and valuable plants are 
deserving of record and remembrance. Sir W Raleigh 
mtioduetd tlio potato, Sir Anthony Ashley first planted 
t.ibbigcs in this country—a cabbage appears at bis feet 
op his monument. Sir Richard Weston biought over 
t lover-grass from Flanders in 1B45, figs were planted m 
Henry VIII's reign, at Lambeth, by Cardinal Pope—it is 
said the identical trees are still remaining Spdinan, who 
eiet led the first paper-mill at Daitfoid, in 1390, brought 
over the two first lime-trees, which he planted, and are still 
glowing Thomas Lord Ciomwell enriched the gardens of 
Knglnnd with three diffcient kinds of plums It was Evelyn, 
whose patriotism was not exceeded by his learning, who 
hugely pmpagated the noble oak in this country, so much 
so, that the trees ho planted have supplied the navy of 
Gieut Britain with its oliief proportion of that timber 


Chat coal as a Material for Draining —Brushwood, 
hioom, go iso, heath, and thinnings of young plantations, 
uftei they have been charted, may be employed in filling 
diains, being lighten, more porous, and hardly susceptible 
uf deaiv All known facts and analogies are strongly m 
favoui of this suggestion The charring may be performed 
in I he usual way by the side of the drains, the brushwood, 
ise, being made up into faggots of a suitable size piaviou : 
to charring, and eaeh faggot, necessary, may be secured 
by a single band of iron-wire near each end to prevent it 
finm falling to pieces, in removing from the hearth to the 
drain, a light cradle of wicker-work, of the length of a 
faggot, would probably he found tho most convenient mar 
dune for its conveyance* T It is, however, not at all unlikely 
that there would bo no real necessity to presprie the faggots 
pntiro, for it is evident that a heap or sprays of charcoal, 
broken into pieces two or thiee inches long, and without 
any regularity m their arrangement, would form a more 
pm mis material than an equal bulk of stones A dram so 
filled would never be choked, exeept by particles of earth 
(.irupd in by the water that Sowed through it, for, as the 
material would always remain, the superincumbent earth 
would not fall down, as it now usually does, to choke the 
passage when the bushes which supported it nave decayed 
Nt-uhci is it likely that moles would willingly cross a dram 
Idled with ehauoal, and if so, another Very usual cause of 
the destruction of drams would be avoided In many dis¬ 
tricts where peat is abundant, this substance, when charred, 
oould piobably be found a most valuable material, both for 
filling drains and for building hollow ones. The brick -like 
lorm into which peat is usually cut, and the hardness and 
porosity of the some when charred in a close oven, would 
lonstitut* a light and excellent material, much cheaper, and 
probably better than either bricks or tiles. 


Curious Fact connected with the Natural History qf the 
Salmon—A very singular and inexplicable metmot has 
been ascribed to the salmon, but which has been doubted 
and disputed by many, even of those who have turned them 
attention to the sulnect. The fact to which we allude it. 
the propensity of salmon to return to the identical nvers 
wherein they were spawned This has now been established 
beyond the possibility of doubt In the report of our towns¬ 
man, Mr Robert Bunt, superintendent of the river Tay, 
under the act for the protection of the breed of salmon, 
given in to the meeting of heritors m October last, he noticed 
a curious experiment whioh had been made last breeding 
season in certain small fishing nvors m Sutherlandshire. 
These streams disembogue into Loch Shm, and no salmon 
were ever known to have existed in their waters before, but _ 
as they seemed to be well adapted for breeding this species'' 
of fish, the Duke of Sutherland, the proprietor of these 
riVers, resolved to have them planted with salmon Ac¬ 
cordingly, several paire were oarned from other rivers to 
which they were indigenous, and placed in these during the 
breeding-season, and there they deposited their spawn The 
result was awaited with considerable interest, as calculated 
to set at rest tho disputed question It appears by a letter 
Mi Buist has just received from his correspondent there, 
that the experiment has been successful The subject is no 
doubt of great interest to those concerned with the fisheries, 
and those who are curious in this department of natural 
history The letter startes—“ Our last year’s planting of 
salmon has returned to the same nvers this ycoi In the 
commencement of dose-time we carried salmon to one of 
the rivers where we put them last year, and left two of these 
rivers without putting any into them, to ascertain whether 
the salmon in reality did or did not return to tho nvels 
where they were spawned, and, at the usual time of spawn¬ 
ing, we found a lew pairs m each of these rivers, where 
never a salmon was seen before the fish were put into them 
last year, so that we can have no doubt of every river having 
its own breed of salmon, and that they will return to their 
own rivers, unless interrupted on their passage, or en¬ 
couraged into other rivers by an unusual quantity ot water. 

1 would never believe in this doetrjne until I had the ex¬ 
perience of it from the different sires we hale m the many 
rivers iu the north I havo studied all this with great caie, 
and I may say now, I am a complete disciple to these habits 
of the salmon ”—Perth Constitutional [In the account of 
the natural history of tho salmon, m the ' Penny Magazine,’ 
No 924, the habit referred to above was not noticed, as it 
had not been satisfactorily proved, though often believed to 
exist The experiment in Loch Shin establishes beyond 
doubt what may be considered as a striking example ol local 
attailimeiit The means by which the above results were 
obtained are detailed iu a communication by James Loch, 
Esq, M P., to ‘ Loudon’s Magazine of Natural dlistory,’ 
for April, 1837 ] 


MUMMING. 

This was an ancient Christmas pastime, consisting of a 
species ot masquerading the name is derived from the 
Danish word miimme, and the practice is supposed to 
have arisen from the*sigillana, or festival days added to 
the ancient Saturnalia Stowe gives us an account of 
a mumming made by the citizens of London for Pnnce 
Richard, son of the Black Prince, m 1377 •—“ On the 
Sunday before Candlemas, a 130 citizens disguised and 
well-horsed, rode to Kennmgton, near Lambeth (where 
the Prince was with hia mother), with trumpets, sac- 
huts, shalms*, and other instruments, forty-eight as 
esquires, two and two, in red coats and gowns of 
sandal f; forty-eight as knights, one as an emperor, 
another as pope, twenty-four as cardinals, and eight 
or ten with black visors as legates of foreign princes: 
they entered the hall and played at dice with the Prince, 
wlto they took care should win, and after that they' 
danced and feasted ” Iu the second year of King 
Henry IVJs reign, when he kept his Christmas at 
Eltham, twelve aldermen of London, and their sons, 
rode a mumming, and had great thanks, but it seems 
that a later mumming, in tne same reign, in the royal 
* Species of Hautboy. J A dofwlk. 
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palace, was intended as a mode of assassinating the 
king. Mumming, however, was not confined to royal 
palaces, and was sometimes productive of mischief, 
for, by an Act of Parliament in the third year of 
Henry VIII , it ^as enacted that mummers shall be 
imprisoned three months, and fined at the justices’ dis¬ 
cretion; and persons selling or keeping visors shall 
forfeit 20s for every visor, and be imprisoned at the 
discretion of the justices. The masques also appear to 
resemble the mummiugs, as Sir Walter Scott, in his 
notes to the 6th Canto of 1 Marmion,’ gives the cha¬ 
racters of a masque, which include those of Christmas 
aud Mince Pye, these being characters m mumming of 
kjhe present day ; and he also observes that the mum¬ 
mers of England and the gurnards of Scotland present 
a shadow of the old mysteries which were the origin of 
the English drama The practice of mumming is still 
continued at Christmas in many par(ji of England, 
when the characiers, attired in grotesque dresses, enter 
the houses in the evening, suddenly throwing open tile 
door, and one alter the other enacting the different parts 
allotted to them as follows — 

[Enter old Father Chnslmai, with a tong beard ] 

Oh 1 here rorno I, old Father Christmas , welcome or welcome not, 
I hope old Father Christmas will never be forgot 
Make 100 m, room, I say, 

That I may loud Mince Pye this way 
Walk in, Mince Pyc, and act thy part, 

And shew the genllts thy vah int heart 
* [Euler Vince Pyr, with a wooden wind] 

Koum, room, you gallant souls, give me room to ihyme, 

1 w 11 show j ou some iostivity tins Chnstmis time 
Bring me th> man that hide me stand. 

Who a ns he’ll out me down with and icioos hand , 

I will lut him and Inw hnn as small as a tlv, 

And send him to Satan to niuke Mime Pye 
Walk in, St George 

Oh I in lomi I St Geoige, the man of courage bold. 

Huh my sword anil buckler I have won three crowns of gold, ‘ 

1 knight the ftciy Oiagoo, and brought luin to thu slaughter, 

I won a beauteous Queen and a King of Britain’s daughter 

II thy mind is high, my mind is hold, 

If thy blood is hot, I will make it cold (77i eyfqht ) 

( Vince Pye i« vanquished and faltt ) 

M inch Per,—Oh 1 St George, spare my life 
Cuuisiuis —Is no Doctor to be found, 

To cure this man who is bleeding on (he ground ? 
[Enter the Doctor | 

Oh 1 jes, there is a Doctor to be found 
To turn Mina P) who is bleeding on the ground 
1 cunfthe sick of every pam, 

Ami raise the dead to life again 
Cukouma*—D octor, what Is thy fee? 

Doc run —7 en pounds is my fee, 

But filteen I must take of thee. 

Before I set this Gallant free. 

CunisTUAS,—Work thy Will, ftietor 
Doci on .—I have e little battle by my «tte, 

The feme of which spreads far and wide, * 

Drop a drop on this poor man's nose, 

[Upjumps Stance Pye ) 

l Enter Little Jach, a Dwarf, with doth at he inc*.] 

Oh 1 in come I, little sauey Jack, 

With all my family at my beck j 
Christmas comes but once a year, 

And when it does it brings good cheer. 

' ltoast beef, plum pudding, and Mines Pye, • 

Who likes thii any better than 1? 

Christmas ale makes us dance and sing , 

Moue^in purs* is * eery fine thing. 

bodies and Gentlemen, give us what you please. 


SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA -No. XIV. 

Barcelona. 

A general account of the city of Barcelona has been 
given in No 259 of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ as well as a 
sketch of part of the city. By now going somewhat 
more into detail, we shall furnish a pretty correct idea 
«f Us principal features. 


Barcelona is a regularly fortified city with a citade 
and detached fort, and, next to Elvos, is perhaps one 
of the strongest fortifications in the Peninsula The 
citadel, which is situated on the side next the plain, is n 
perfect model of its kind. It consists of a fortified 
heptagon, with ravelins and cavaliers, the bastions hai e 
letired onllon flanks, the tower which stands near the 
ramparts is singularly beautiful, and forms a cross, 
with an open lantern on the tap This tower, combined 
with the domes of the governor’s house and the barracks 
m the square, gives a graceful and pleasing appetmuice 
to an object, at the best of an uninteresting chmacter 
except to a scientific observer. The Esplanade. in front 
of the citadel and within the city walls, forms a pleasant 
walk during the delightful sum me? evenings It is 
traversed by a quadruple row of stately elms, whose 
thick foliage forms a grateful protection from the heat 
of the sun, which m the summer is excessive. The 
centre is ornamented by grottos and by fountains, whose 
refreshing showeis tend still further to cool the an, 
and though the sculptures do not exhibit the perfections 
of classic art, they are sufficiently well executed to be 
agreeable and pleasing ornaments to the walk Tile 
public garden is situated at one end ol the Esplanade, 
it is neither extensive nor beautiful, but contains a large 
collect inn of small singing birds As all executions 
take place in the Esplanade, it is not much iiequented 
by the inhabitants, and the Rumbln, though neither 
possessed of fountains nor so many trees, is preferred 
by them This promenade is situated m the heart of 
the city, and divides it into two unequal pmts The 
market is held at one end, while the other is reserved 
for the display of fashion and beauty The excessive 
heat in the summei prevents the indulgence of the 
exercise of walking in the day time, but the Rarntilu is 
crowded in the evening The Opera House also is 
situated in this walk, and as nil the wealthy families 
have a box ot their own, they pass the evening between 
the theatre and the Rairibla, the purity ot the atom- 
sphere und mildness ot the night air prevents then ex¬ 
periencing any injurious consequences arising from the 
tiunsition fiom the healed Opera House to the open an, 
even wheu only protected by the addition of the man¬ 
tilla, or lace veil, thiuwn giacefully over the head and 
.shouldeis of the ladies The llatnblu also contains many 
houses of refreshment, to which (he ladies resort in ordei 
to partake of ices, sweetmeats, or coffee, &e Let no one 
be surprised at this inebriety is a vice unknown amongst 
the Spanish gentlemen,and indeed amongst all classes, 
the temperate Spaniard, though living in a wine country 
and thirsty climate, rarely slakes his thirst, except at 
meal time, with any thing but water, flavoured with the 
milk of almondB aud a little sugar. Such being the 
general habits of the people, ladies may enter these 
places without being afraid of witnessing any unpio- 
pnety in the conduct of the company assembled 
The aollege mid church of Belem are also situated 
in the Rambla, as well as the convent of Santa ( laid 
This building is now, like most of the monastic edifices, 
converted into a banack and is occupied by a battalion of 
fhe National Guard. The college was foe a long time 
closed except to persons educating for the church, gene¬ 
ral education being dixcouiuged The piescut govern¬ 
ment have more enlightened views, and consider educ a- 
tion a national benefit; they have therefore again opened 
the colleges to all classes of persons. Besides the college 
of Belem there is a mercantile establishment at the Casa 
de Lonja, or Exchange; this establishment was founded 
by the merchants of Barcelona, for thu improvement 
and education of persons connected with commerce or 
the arts The School of Design, chiefly for nieicautile 
purposes, is well calculated to improve tiade by intro- 
t duciug taste and elegance into every branch, wjule, by 
cultivating native talent, a premium is offered for un- 
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provement The School of Design is lighted by gas 
the only establishment which lias attained to that im¬ 
proved method of lighting, the theatres and all other 
public places being illuminated with wax candles or oil, 
as in Britain some years bach 

The building of the Casa de Lonja is extremely 
handsome, and is a tine specimen of the Doric order, 
the staircase is truly magnificent, each step being 
composed of one large slab of marble, and each landing- 
place of only two The upper part of the building is 
eutirely devoted tb education, and class-rooms are esta¬ 
blished for the study of design, the classics, the English, 
French, Italian, and German languages, writing and 
mathematics; in short, every branch of a liberal edu¬ 
cation. The CaVa de Lonja stands in the great square, 
or Plaza del Palagio. The entrance to Barcelona by 
this square is exceedingly fine the Custom-house, built 
entirely of white marble, and covered with orname nt, 
the Ducal Palace, the beautiful palaces of the nobility, 
the Exchange, and the varied style ot domestic archi- 
tectuie, with the fine toweis of the old church of Our 
Lady of the Sea, are all objects of admiration to a 
stianger The palace represented in our view is less 
mteiesting ns a work of art than for its historical asso- 
ciatmns It was from the windows in the corner that 
Philip V acknowledged the rights and privileges of tho 
Catalans after he had gained possession of the smoking 
1 inns of their capital, it was here that Ferdinand halted 
on his way to Bayonne, it was here that the constitu¬ 
tion was proclaimed in 1812; it was here that Colonel 
Bassa inet his fete, and it was here that General Mina, 
the great Guerrilla chief, witnessed the proclamation of 
the constitution in 1836, and here also that he bteathed 
his last The circumstance of Mina’s having lived and 
died in this palace, is sufficient to give interest to the 
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spot, for though his character as a man may be charged 
with cruelty and severity, it cannot be denied that the 
peculiar organisation ot the Guerrilla bands, their per¬ 
severing courage and devoted patriotism, may be traced 
to his effective and incessant exertions 
The fortifications of Barcelona on this side are in¬ 
complete, but workmen are now actively employed in 
their erection It is purposed to form an entrance into 
the square by two splendid gates, whose majestic ap¬ 
pearance will considerably heighten the effect. The 
quays which run around the entire harbour are magni¬ 
ficent, and the mole on which the lighthouses are 
erected is a work ot Herculean magnitude, indeed, the 
entire effect of the entrance to Barcelona from the sea/ 
is strikingly beautiful, the castle-crowned Monjuic, the 
harbour, the city, and the surrounding country, are of 
the most pleasing character The position of Barce¬ 
lona is extremgly fine, it lies at the foot of a sleep and 
strongly-fortified hill, on the shores of a small bay of 
the Mediterranean, and surrounded at a little distance 
by a semicircle of beautiful and picturesque hills 
which close it in on every side The country mound 
is crowded by the quintas, or country-houses, of the 
gentiy, and covered with their gardens and orchards, 
numbers of fine convents enliven, with their white walls 
and belfries, the slopes ot the lulls, and some of the 
highest peaks are crowned by religious edifices of va¬ 
rious dimensions, and for various purposes. Convents, 
monasteries, nunneries, and hermitages are scattered 
over the face of the country in every direction, and m 
the most conspicuous situations, some overhanging 
vast precipices—otheis crowning almost inaccessible 
mountains—others almost bmied in Ihe valleys—vet 
all uniting to excite the surpnse or admiration ol the 
traveller 
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I uu at Guiilcn 'a In utri» 


In a map prefixed to Maitland’s Loudon, icpreseiiting 
the metropolis as it appeared “about ihe jear 1560,” 
theie is *o trace of a theatre, though we know that 
about twenty years afierwaids there were three or four 
But if there be no theatre, the map is not without evi¬ 
dence of what weie public amusements In those 
days, when stiollmg players were content to perform in 
the courtyard of an inn, their spectators looking down 
upon them from the old wooden balconies, rougher ( 
amusements had secured far themselves permanent 
habitations Among the riference^in the map, is one 
to the cockpit, and conspicuous on the Surrey side of 
ihe Thames, behind the strip of houses known then as 
the notorious Banks'de, are two round buildings, open 
at the.top, and adorned with flags, undei which are 
written “bull-baiting,”and “bear-baiting” 

There appears to have been a theatre in London in 
the year 1576—it was probably the first regular theatre 
ot the metropolis In that year also was the Black- 
friars 'Built, so famous from Shakspeare's connexion 
with it, and in the year following the Cnrtam in Shore¬ 
ditch, in which Ben Jonaon performed These were 
speedily followed by others, which, as they were mostly 
small wooden structures, were easily thrown up, and as 
easily consumed by the slightest touch of fire. A view 
of the Qlobe Theatre at Bankside is given in No 56 
of the * Penny Magazine ’ 

While the theatre was undergoing various mutations 
—now seemingly established by Shakspeare and his 
colleagues, theu driven into obscurity by the stem spirit 
Vot. VI. 


of litigious zeal, again patronised, and made n nest of 
profligacy, and limn (hat lime giadually but slowly ele¬ 
vated—the great bulk of file people remained attached 
to their rough mid out-of door amusements Dining 
the last centuiy luai-baiting and bull-buitmg continued 
to attract crowded audiences, and boasted of the patron¬ 
age of“ persons of quality,” the self-styled “ noble art 
ot self-defence,” not with fists merely, but with sharp 
slashing swords, drew females to witness its brutal 
exhibitions, and even females publicly advertised boxing 
matches, with all the swagger of bullies. The people 
did go to the theatre, they filled the galleries, dis- 
tui bed the performances, und dictated to the actors 
If they chose to indulge m the horse-play of stopping 
the coaches and sedans conveying masqueraders to their 
amusements, and ordering them to let down (heir musks, 
that they might see who they were, nobody thought of 
resisting the joke—even rough-spun Johnson was glad 
to escape into antithesis, and to exclaim, that " their 
insolence in peace was their bravery in war.” 

The bear-gardens and cock-pits have disappeared, 
and in their stead are zoological gardens; the fairs of 
London have been blotted out, one by one, except Bar¬ 
tholomew Fair, which still annually, with its booth}., 
puppets, crowds, and gilt gingerbread, keeps Smithfield 
cattle-market in countenance, but old age and decay 
are stamped on it. Crowds do not rush now, as they 
did a few years ago, to the “ Fives Court,” or to some 
field adjoining London, to see men shake hand*, and 
then fall to pounding each other. Were Shakspeare 
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now walk into one of our gas-lit theatres, be might 
fancy that machinist, propcity-man, and painter were 
rc illy inspired by “ a muse of fireand if they had 
not usen, were at least rising “ into the highest heaven 
of invention ” Little occasion, he might tlnnk, is there, 
iiovv-a-dnys, to compare the theatre to a “ wooden O,’ 
or to apologise for the aitempt to represent the conten¬ 
tions of two mighty kingdoms withm its limited com¬ 
pass True, he might usk, is the change an impiove- 
mrnt, or only an alteration’ Is not (he eye too often 
filled at the expense of the understanding’ But the 
change is a very gieut improvement The “ decline of 
the drama” is as ninth u fiUion us the grandeui ol the 
“ good old times ” There is, at least, as large a pro- 
poitiou of lovers of the u legitimate’ drama as ever 
there wcie m London, and as foi the flow (Is who 
flock nightly to Drury Lane or the Adelphi, to see 
splendid hut meaningless spectacles, where sense is 
almost totally absmbed in sight, we must recollect that 
then nncestois fiocktd to Bailholomew oi Southwark 
fans, and filled booths erected by m.tnageis and actors 
of patent tlienties Malcolm, at the commencement of 
ilie present century, complained that “ the amusements 
of the piesent day are vciy confined ” Theie vvere 
then but five or mx thcaties—we huve at present 
eighteen, and this number, taking into account also 
the iiumetouB new sou ices of instructive enteitainment 
dial have sprung up—institutions let tufts, mid libraries, 
shows that there is no decline of attachment on the part 
of the pioplc of London to theatncul amusements 

One reason why the theatre is still so fur below what 
it might be is, that London is supplied with amuse¬ 
ments on the same principle that it is supplied with 
food, but without producing the same lesult Our 
iMtuidl tastes and appetites lead us to choose what we 
think best, and we secure a supply by the demand , but 
in tluannuls, as iu many other matters, our taMe re- 
i|in t's education All managers are naturally anxious 
to utilise a profit; few dare, ainid the gieat cmnpe- 
tn ion, to nsk the experiment of leading their audiences, 
instead of being led by them The minority of till 
(I isses, voting and old—the London-born citizen, the 
1 e-'dent, and the visiter,—relish a sight or a show, 
enjoy a night at the Opera oi the play, and ate found 
willing, iccordmg to their means, lo pay a guinea a 
In ul lor admission lo a morning concert, or a sixpence 
in the evening to hear comic songs sung in the great 
loom of a tavern if the bead of the family has out¬ 
lived the theatiicnl enthusiasm ol his gather days, and, 
immersed in business, caies little fot sights that, like a 
sky-rocket, dazzle the eye a moment, and then go out 
in daikness, still theie arc younger people lo gratify 
To diess lor the boxes is itself a pleasure, to be able, 
altei standing at tlw counter, or leaning over the desk 
.ill dav, to cross oni'or two streets, and make one ill a 
ciowdcd pit, is an eiydvment which none but a London 
citizen can relish with so keen, and jet so cool and 
business-like, a zest That theie is a vast improve 
ment in the habits ol London play-goers, is evident 
horn the fact, that the galleries no longer thunder their 
displeasuie or applause in .the same authoritative and 
tipinrndous manner as of old Let us hope that the 
mipiovcmeiit will become every dav more manifest, 
and that the gieat hulk of the people, despising cant 
phrases and unmeaning songs, Will make even their 
amusements subservieiit to the nobler purpose of their 
instruc lion 

The Italian Opera was established in London about 
the commencement of last century It had for a con- 
sideiuble time but a struggling kind of existence, but 
from the period of Itundels management became a 
permanent petition of London amusements When 
the original house waH erreted by So John Vanbrugh, 
it stood almost luthe fields That house was destroyed 
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by fire in 1789, and the present building was soon after 
elected but the exterior colonnade, &e, was not added 
till HIS—20 The Opera House, occupying the corner 
of the Haymailcet and Pall Mall, was the motif westerly 
theatre of London until the erection^ about two years 
ago, of Mr Brulmm’s handsome theatre in King Street, 
between St James’s Squaie and St Jamess Street. 
Almost every reader is aware that the Italian Opera 
House is the chief resort of the fashionable world of 
Loudon, the admission to the gallery is five shillings, 
and half-a-guinea to the pit 

On the opposite side of the Haymarket from the 
Opera House is the Haymarket Theatre The present 
building is the third that has been built on the name 1 
site The Haymarket Theatre has been long a favorite, 
und as the gieater tmmbei of the London theatres have 
each a distinctive character as to the kmd and quality 
of the perloimguces so the Haymarket is particularly 
noted for its comedies. 

Passing along the Strand, we have the Adelphi on 
the notth side and the Strand Theatre on the south. 
The Adelptu is a small and not a very convenient 
theatre, but when open during the winter is crowded 
every night Its characteristics are spectacles, the story 
and dialogue of which aie never over-charged with 
meaning, but combined with really exquisite pictorial 
sceneiy, and burlettas and farces whose broad and 
sometimes coarse humour throws the audiences into fits 
of laughter. 

Turning up the new street which leads from the 
Strand, opposite Wellington Street and Waterloo 
Bridge, we pass the new building of the English Opeiu 
House The original house called the Lyceum met 
with the fate of most theatres, in being dealtoyed by 
fire, in 1829 Not very far from it are the two patent 
theatres, Drmy Lane and Covent Gulden, and in 
Wjch Stieet, which continues Drury Lene to the Stiond, 
is the Olympic, which, for several yea is, has been y 
managed by Madame Vestns Thus within a spate 
which might he walked over in twenty minutes oi half 
an hour, are nine of the eighteen Loudon theatres all 
of them the luigest or the most fashionably attended of 
any in the metiopohs In the early part of the yeai, 
when they are neatly all ojien at the same tune, the 
uovvd awl bustle, the blaze of light from open shops 
the rattling of cariidges and cabriolets, make twelve 
o’clock tit night in this qu.iilcr of London appear as 
animated as twelve or three o’ clock m the “ city ’ 
during the day 

In Miakspeaie's time a cockpit in Diury Lane was 
turned into a thentie, and termed the Plicemx Evci 
since, there has beeu a theatre hereabout, am! though 
the present building does not occupy the site of the 
anginal one, still Drury Lane Theatre may be con¬ 
sidered as the oldest of existing theatres in London 
C’ovent Garden Theatre was not built till 1733, Both 
theatres have been lepeatedly destroyed by fire the 
last tune withiu a year of each other—in ISOS and 
1809 The present buildings are therclore ot neaily 
the same age They are large and inagnifieenPatiuc- 
luies Built Unger the idea that their patents would 
secure them nearly a monopoly of metropolitan theatrical 
amusements, the houses can hold immense numbers, 
but their size, now that so many smaller, and therefme 
more comfortable, theatres have been built, is a decided 
drawback to their permanent success 

On the Surrey side of the Thames there are three 
theatres, one of them the wett-known amphitheatie, or 
circus, called Astley’s Again, ou the east side of 
London, in Middlesex, there are three, and on the 
north-west, two—one of them, Sadler's Wells, the oldest 
minor theatie of London It originated in a music- 
room, connected with a mineral spring, at one time m 
great repute, and which was called the Islington Spa, 
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or New Tunbridge Wells. The theatre of Sadler’s 
Wells was formerly very celebrated and much fre¬ 
quented being close to the reservoir of the New River 
Water Company, the audience were delighted With real 
aquatic exhibitions The house has now fallen into 
comparative disrepute. 

The reader will find a list of the London theatres in 
the • British Almanac/ with particulars respecting their 
performances and times ot opening and closing The 
other amusements of London will be described m a 
subsequent paper. 


ACCOUNT OF A YOUNG CUCKOO 

Or all the birds that visit this island, one of the rmvft 
remarkable is the cuckoo So veiy little is known ot 
its habits, that the following account of a young bird 
of the species, which was reared in a cage for five 
weeks, may perhaps add somewhat to the luloimatiou 
already possessed on the subject 

The young cuckoo is totally different in appearance 
from the full-grown bird; being chiefly of a dark greyish 
biown, the feathers barred with rust colour, and tipped 
with white the under part of the body is white, with 
numerous transverse bars of black* The plumage, 
unlike that of most young birds, is veiy thick, smooth, 
and close set 

.The specimen, of which the following is an account, 
was brought to the door by a labounng boy who had 
found it in a meadow at the end of July. It was then 
about three weeks or a month old, and hail jn->t begun 
to fly a little It was unable to feed itself, hut ate 
greedily out of the hand, and had an immense appetite, 
which it seemed impossible to salisiy For some days 
it was fed entirely on raw meat, and soaked biead, and 
hempsced , but its relish for this diet soon diminished, 
t and it was then supplied with insects of various kinds, 
\wiuch were evidently its natural food In less than a 
week from the time it was caught, it learnt to pick 
for itself, as well as to fly readily Of all insects it 
seemed to prefer gnats and grasshoppers, especially the 
latter, which it would kill at a blow, and eat at one 
mouthful, without rejecting any pal t Next to these it 
liked moths, butterflies, and caterpillars, of every species 
indifferently The cabbage-eaterpillai, from I he fa¬ 
cility of jroeunng it, was its staple food, of these it 
used to eat about 200 full-grown ones in a day The 
caterpillar of the butf-tip moth (Pygma Jtucejihala ), 
and the downy green caterpillar which feeds on the 
mignonnette, were also given to it sometimes ■ the latter 
was perhaps its favourite food Spiders ami lady-birds 
it devoured greedily, and occasionally wasps and flies, 
though apparently withoutjnuch relish It ate large' 
quantities of sand From its man new of darling towards 
its food as it grew older, uud leariug it from the hand 
with out-spread wings, there c an be no doubt that in 
its natural state it finds its prey on the wing as well as 
when stationaiv 

It not only had perfect command of itself on the 
perch and on the wing (for it had a powerful and 
gt aceful flight), but also climbed with great facility and 
swiftness, running dexterously up the wires of its cage 
It hopfied too, but not well 

At first it had two cries; one a gentle chirp, uttered 
incessantly when hungry, at the same time that it 
vehemently shook one wing (never both), so as to im¬ 
part a tremulous motion to the body • the other a con¬ 
tinued low tremulous sound, uttered while taking us 
food. As tt grew older, it gradually discontinued this 

* See' Faculties of Birds ’ Library of Knlorlaimng Knowledge, 
f. 357. The plate there given is very like it, except that the 
jouag cuckoo randy sits with it* neck so upright and stretched 
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luttor cry, and the ftiat became much more loud and 
hoarse 

Notwithstanding the supposed stupidity of the cuckoo, 
which is called in St otland “ gowk,’ ot fool, this young 
bird showed much intelligence and ohseivution, and was 
a most amusing pet Fiom ihe first it seemed to notice 
everything, and was as meddlesome and lontl of picking 
as a pie It delighted in biting the lingers of pet sons 
who came near if, in pulling pms out of a pincushion, 
and in hammering at any stuffed, bud which was 
shown to if No creature could be more fearless and 
familiar For the fust fortnight it was allowed to have 
the range of a loom during the gicatei part of tin dav, 
and though it was perleetly able to 11 j, it would sit up 
for hours by the side ot its ownei, perched on the 
handle ot a basket, and would allow itself to be stioked, 
curessed, taken up, and carried ulmut on the finger 
It was impossible to dilve it, if a stick were presented 
to it, the cuckoo would fly at it with outspread wings 
and attack it vigorously 

After the fiist loilmght it was removed from the 
house, and placed in a large cage out of doors, with a 
pan of Barbaiy doves From this time a sutgulai 
change took place m the creatures disposition All 
gentleness and quietness of demeanour vanished it 
instantly became as heice and initable as any young 
bud of piey li did not molest the doves, except that 
it kept them nt*a distance ioi some time, and would 
slnke them wilh Ins wing, and peck them shaiply, ll 
Uie\ attempted to approach him, or examine Ins food 
Latlerlv they became verv good filends, and would 
eveu plume each oilier But it was to tile humuu lace 
that it showed the most dislike It any one i a me near 
the cage, the cuckoo would laise his wings, bustle up 
the feathers of its head, and glare ferociously , if a 
fingei was shown to it, it would fly at it, scream, hiss, 
flap its wings, and bile veiy haul At the same time 
the expression of ils face visibly altered, and it looked 
ill-temper peismufied , in short it gave every indication 
ot being by nature a ravenous, powerful, pugnacious 
bird 

For hve weeks the cuckoo continued healthy nod 
Horn idling, and hopes were entertained that, with i no, 
it might be reared through the wintei Tins liitcu d 
mg experiment has generally failed, and in tins iiistaino 
it was unsuccessful. The cage *in which it was Kepi 
was always left out of rloins all nflrht during August 
without the birds receiving any injury from (he ex¬ 
posure, and the removing it under cover vv u delayi d a 
little too long , the list night ol August was vei j mM, 
and ihe cuckoo died next day in consequence At tin* 
time of its death it measured eighteen inches in length, 
not having attained either its full sue ot full plum tge, 
the latter it does not acquire till tile thud year 


ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE TEETII 

(From the 1 Philosophy of Health,' liy Dr SouthunioiJ 5 rnith ) 
[Concludid from Iso alCiJ 

Provision having been thus made for the organization 
of the tooth, for the suppoil of its vitality, and for its 
connexion with the living system, over all that portion 
of it which is above the gum, und winch constitutes the 
essential part of the instrument, there is poured a dense, 
hard, inorganic, iusco«ible, all but indestructible, sub¬ 
stance, termed enamel (bg tux. 2); a substance in¬ 
organic, composed of earthv salts, ptincipally phosphate 
of lime with a slight trace of animal mailer, a sulistaiic 
of exceeding density, of a mdky-wbile tolnut, semi¬ 
transparent, and mnsislmg of minute fibrous trv stall 
The manner m which tins inorganic mattei is ai ranged 
about the body ol the tooth is worthy ot null! is The 
crystal* are disposed.in radix springing from the centra 
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of the fonth (fig clx. 3); so that the extremities of 
the crvsLils fmm the external surface of the tnothi while 
the nitirnal extremities are m contact with the bony 
substance (fig tlx. 3) By this arrangement a two¬ 
fold advantage is obtained, the enamel is less apt to 
be worn down by friction, and is less liable to accidental 
fracture 

Fig CLX. 



[MugnlAud auction of a tooth l» illuHtrutc the arrangement of ilia fibroin 
cry*Luis composing thu unarm 1 1 Cttvi‘y of tho tooth 2 Bony sub 

Atancts d I rmnul, showing the crystals di8poM»d in radii 1 

In this manner an instrument is constructed pos¬ 
sessing the requisite hardness, durability, and insen¬ 
sibility , vet organized, alive, as truly an integrant 
portion of the living system as the eye or the heart 
No less tare is indicated in fixing than in construct¬ 
ing the instrument It is held m its situation not by 
one expedient, but by many 

1 All dong the margin of both jaws is placed a bony 
arch, pierced with holes, which constitute the sockets, 
called alveoli, foi the teeth (fig clxi) Each socket 
oi alveolus is distinct-, there being one alveolus for each 
tooth (fig. clxi). The adaptation of the loot to the 
alveolus is *o exact, and the adhesion so close, that each 
root is fixed in its alveolus just as a nail is fixed when 
dnven into a board 

Fig CLX I 



[Upper jaw. allowing the alveoli.} 


2 The roots of the tooth, when there are more than 
one, deviate from a straight line (fig. clvi 6, 7, 8) ; 
and this deviation tram parallelism, on an obvious me¬ 
chanical ptmciplc, udds to the firmness of the connexion 
* 3 Adherent by one edge to the bony arch of the jaw, 
and by the other to thq jiieck of the tooth, is a peculiar 
substance, dense, firm, membranous, called the gum, 
less hard than cartilage, but much harder than skin, or 
common membrane, abounding with blood-vessels, vet 
but little sensible; constructed for the cvpiess purpose 
of assisting to fix the teeth in their situation. 

4 The dense and film membrane covering the bony 
arch of the jaw is continued into each alveolus which 
it lines, from the bottom of the alveolus this mem¬ 
brane is reflected over the toot of the tooth, which it 
completely invests as far as the neck, where it terminates, 
and where the enamel begins, this membrane, like a 
tense and strong nand, powerfully assists m fixing the 
tooth 

5, Lastly, the vessels and nerves which enter at the 
extremity of the root, like so many stnngs, assist in 
tying it down ; hence, when in the progress of age, all 
the other fastenings are removed, these strings hold 


the teeth bo firmly to the boltom of the socket, that their 
removal always requires considerable force. 

But a dense substance like enamel, acting with force 
against so hard a substance as bone, would produce 
a jar which, propagated along the bonea of the face 
and skull to the brain, would severelf injure that tender 
oigun, and effectually interfere with the comfort of 
euting 

This evil is guarded against, 

1 By the structure of the alveoli (fig clxii.), which 
are composed not ol dense and compact, but of loose 
and spongy bone (fig clxii). This cancellated ar- 

Fig CLXII. 


/ 

/ 



[VU'w o( tho upppr and low er toelh in the alveoli the external ah volar pi it© 

buug nit away to show thu cancellated structure ol the ehcohiiiua the 

articulation of the teeth } 

rangement of the osseous fibres is admirably adapted 
for absorbing vibrations and preventing their propaga¬ 
tion 

2 By the membrane which lines the socket 

3 By the membrane which.icovers the loot of the 
tooth, and, 

4 By the gum 

These membranous substances, even more than the 
cancellated structure of the alveoli, absorb situations 
ami counteract the communication of a shock to the 
bones ol the lace and head when the teeth act forcibly 
on haid materials, so many and such nice adjustments 
go to hccure enjoyment, nay to preveut exquisite pstn, 
in the simple operation ol bringing the teeth into con¬ 
tact in the act of eating 

The teeth in mastication are passive instruments put 
in motion by the jaws The upper jaw is fixed, the 
lowei only is moveable. The lower jaw is capable of 
four different motions; depression, elevation, a motion 
forwards and backwards, and partial rotation These 

,Fig CLXIII — f'tew of the Mutclee of Maaheahon, uhich titrate 
the lover jaw. 



[I Hit temporalmuscle S IUUii.rtlonp*Mtnr beneeih 3 The tyeottta, 
4 Tho mmetet musols. III interior portrasi reflected to iW the Insertion 
of tho temporal The notion of these powerful muscle* Is to pull the totter 
jew upwnrdi with greet force sgnlnit the upper lew, cud nl the inns time 
to draw 11 e llttlo forwards or bsskwnrdsenccdrdiag to lh« direction of the 
fibres of the muselssj 
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simple motions are capable, by combination, of pro¬ 
ducing various compound motions N umerous muscles, 
some of them endowed with prodigious power, are so 
disposed and combined as to be able, at the command 
of volition, to produce any of these motions that may 
be required, simple or compound 

By the combination, succession, alternation, and 
repetition of these motions, the lower is made to pro¬ 
duce upon the upper jaw all the variety of pressuie 
necessary for the mastication ot the food In this 
process the muscles of the tongue perform scarcely a 
less important part than the muscles of the lower jaw. 
Some of its muscular fibres shorten the tongue, some 
igtve it breadth, others render it concave, and others 
convex so ample is the provision for moving this organ 
to different puitsof the mouth and fauces, whether t% 
bruise the softer parts ot the aliment against the palate, 
to mix it with the saliva, 01 to place^ it under the 
pressure of the teeth. 

Fig. CLXIV.— oflhtjaw. 



[1 lorliou of Hit /\h‘niti< prociso of tla. finipniil bou<» 2 Hilling 
of the loutrjtw nnioAd to fcxpnq* i L\t<in»l pUujjoid um( 
4 intiruttl plii)Ko>iLn>»oix 1 la- nciiounf iIilmi mihiimiaioriuu the 
Itmurjtiw mi I to pull U ohl»|iu»!j toward the opposite «nle When both 
mhibiIlb net Unjeiher the\ the hmir jnw foiw irtli, w> ub to make the 

fore teeth project b >\on«l those oi the i jaw 1 

By the combined action of the muscles of the lower 
law and tongue, and that of the teeth, the food is bruised, 
cut, torn, and divided into minute fragments This 
operation is of so much impoittince that the whole pio- 
coss of digestion is imperfect without it It is pioved 
In direct experiment that the stomach acts upon the 
aliment vv^fn a futility in some degiee proportionate to 
the perfection with which it is masticated If an animal 
swallow morsels of food of different hulks, and the 
stumai h be examined after a gneu tunc, digestion is 
found to be the most advanced in the smallest pieces, 
which are often completely softened, while the larger ate 
scarcely acted upon at all 


MENDICANCY IN IRELAND 
To a person but little acquainted with the condition of 
Iieland in general, the proportion which those of the 
people who live entirely by mendicancy bear to the 
population at laige, would at first sight appear almost 
incredible It is so enormous howevdt as to call foith 
the remark of everv traveller; but from the wandering 
kind of life which the Irish mendicants lead—by far the 
grciier part ot them having no fixed place of abode— 
their exact statistical amount lias never yet with any 
degree of accuracy been ascertained, Mr Nicholls, 
one of the Poor Law Commissioners, whilst travel¬ 
ling recently in Ireland with the view to arrive at a 
practical conclusion as to the best means of ameliora¬ 
ting the condition of the Irish poor, had his attention 
powerfully arrested by this class. “ One of the circum¬ 
stances,” aajs he, “ that first arrests attention in Ireland, 
is the almost universal prevalence of mendicancy It 
not perhaps the actual amount of misery existing 


amongst the mendicant class, great as that may be, 
which is most to be deprecated, but the falsehood, the 
trickery and fraud, which become a part of their pro¬ 
fession, and spread by their example Mendicancy 
appeals to our sympathies on behalf of vice, as well as 
wretchedness , and encouragement is too often afforded 
to the one, by the relief intended to be administered to 
the other. To assume the semblance of misery, in all 
its most revolting varieties, is the business ot the men¬ 
dicant His success depends upon the skill with which 
he exercises deception A mass of* filth, nakedness, 
and misery, is constantly moving about, entering every 
house, addressing itself to every eye, and soliciting from 
every hand and much of the dirty and indolent habits 
observable in the cabins, clothing and'general conduct 
of the peasantry, may probably be traced to this source, 
and I doubt even if those above the class of labourers 
altogether escape the taiul Mendicancy and wtclclicd- 
ness have become too common to be disgraceful It is 
not disreputable to beg, or to appear wietchedly clothed, 
or to be without any of the decencies of life and the 
semblance of Mich misery is not untrequently assumed 
for some special object, by individuals not of the men¬ 
dicant class ” 

The Irish mendicants are composed of two classes of 
the people those called “ Boccoughs,” with whom 
mendicancy is a regular and only means of subsistence, 
and those whom Nothing less than real destitution has 
dincn, for a time, to its adoption Tile former, of 
whom Mi Nicholls has presented us with so luithful a 
sketch, are notorious all ovei Ireland for their fraudulent 
and dissolute habits, and are in the constant practuc 
of attending all the great Irish fans, in the midst ot 
which, and in the various appioaehes to the towns, they 
are seen in great numbeis, affecting with much ap¬ 
parent success all the shocking vaiieties of misery and 
disease But the latter class of mendicants aie a mmh 
more decent and inoffensive race, notorious linwevei lor 
the dissemination ot news, and even tor then discussions 
on political questions, many ot whom return to their 
former course of independent exertion, when the de¬ 
mand for their labour, alter a tpmpoiiuy stagnation, 
had again arisen 

The Boccoughs generally reside in the common Imlg 
ing-hoiises in the towns and villages, 1 1 which places 
numbers of them are in the habit of meeting togciher 
and spending the night m gambling and dissipation 
Not so with the wandering mendicant, who, when 
d iikncss overtaker him oil his journey, begins to look 
about him at random foi lodging and shelter for the 
night, winch he readily obtains on application ut the 
fiist cabin that presents itself He prefers applying 
foi this accommodation to the smaller chins of larrncis 
oi cottiers, because the larger holder is unwilling to 
admit him , and, as a means ot getting rid of the meii- 
duant, gives him the straw with.which ho makes his 
bed in the cabin of the cottier Nor can if now in* 
said of either the Irish clergyman or the resident landed 
proprietor, that— 

“ His house is kuuwu to nil the vagrant tribe ” 

Hence the support of this class of Irish paupers full i 
principally upon the very persons who are the least 
able of all others to afford it 

There appears but little reason to suspect that many 
of the Irish mendicants are the children of mendicants 
Indeed a beggar’s wedding is of very rare occurrence, 
and the small number of persons m the prime of life 
who arc seen following that trade in Ireland, leads at 
least to the conclusion that few have followed it with¬ 
out interruption from their childhood It is possible, 
however, that some may have been thus reared, when 
the number who have been reduced to a stale of men¬ 
dicancy at one time or another is taken into account. 
The greater number of vagrants in Ireland are females, 
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and it is. considered that their husbands, if they be 
widow», had in mobt instances been more or less de¬ 
pendant during their lives on labour or on theft plot of 
laud, lot n livelihood; and that the loss of the land, or the 
inadequacy of it to support a large faintly, had reduced 
them to a state of destitution Nor does it appear that 
invny adopt this mode of life originally through idle¬ 
ness , but a great part of the peasantry finding, by a 
little experience, how easy it is to live tolerably well by 
it, continue it much longer than the existence of the 
cucuinstam.es which first led them to adopt it, whilst 
not a tew abide by it as a means of subsistence ever 
afterwards Indeed the condition of the mendicant is 
acknowledged on all hands to be in every respect 
better than thaf of the independent Irish labourer, 
amj yel notwithstanding this, there are few young and 
able-bodied mendicants to be-met with The sense of 
ahame must ceitainly be the only feeling that deters 
many such from having recourse to a mode of life 
which is pieferable to their own in the command of the 
necessaries of life 

The relief which is given to mendicants consists 
almost exclusively of potutoes , and, except in the 
towns, sildotn indeed in money milk is also given 
octasiimally The small farmers and others prefer 
giving ieliel in food,‘not only because it is readier at 
hand, but because, when the applicants become nu¬ 
merous, it enn be distributed m smaller portions than 
the value of any existing coin In summei, when po¬ 
tatoes are scaice, and the mendicants aie much more 
numeious, the peasant finds it necessai’y to exercise 
some degree of discrimination in the giving of meals 
Towards the end of each day he is obliged to confine 
bis churiiv to what he calls especial objects, that is to 
say, to such as have laigc families ot young children 
'* The mendicants,” says Mr Nicholls, ” enter the cot¬ 
tages of the peasantry as supplicants, it is true, but 
still with a certain sense of right, and the cottager 
would be held to be ft bold, it not a bad man, who re¬ 
sisted their appeal In fact the appeal of the mendi¬ 
cant is nevei resisted,—if there is only a handful of 
potatoes, (hey arc divided with the beggar, and there 
is thus levied from the produce of the soil in Ireland, 
foi the support of mendicancy, I believe to the full as 
large a contribution as would be raised by an equitable 
assessment of pioperty for the relief of destitution ” 

In the giving of reliefer shelter to mendicants, the 
cottagers are for the most pait actuated by strong feel¬ 
ings of chanty and commiseiation, whilst not a few 
of a more superstitious tuin than the rest, dare not 
icliise it fiom a foolish dread which exists of incurring 
the beggar's curse Anothei motive which influences 
many in giving alms to the beggar, is to be found in a 
religious teelmg, the donor imagining that in so doing 
he is bencfitting Ins awn soul Yet nevertheless custom 
must have had all along some share in keeping up the 
prnctue, foi it is found exceedingly difficult to make the 
lush peasantry understand that in tile event of the 
Legislature providing a sufficient fund for the relief of 
the mendicant, they would be absolved m a great mea¬ 
sure 1 1 urn the obligation ot assisting him 

The llexmmns of Coreiaitsnats ~ There » not a nee 
vvhu h mme effectually contracts and deadens the feelings, 
winch more completely makes a man's affections centre in 
hmtsUl, and excludes all others from partaking in them, 
than the desire of accumulating possessions. When the 
desire 1ms mu * gotten hold on the heart, it shuts out all 
othei eobsidurttUous but suoh as may promote its views. 
In its zeul for the attainment of its end, it is net delicate in 
the choice of means As it closes the heart, so also it 
clouds the understanding It cannot discern between right 
and wrong it lukcs evil for good, and good for evil It 
calls dprkness light, and light darkness. Beware, then, of 
the beginning of covetousness, foi you know uet where a 
will vaiu—MatU. 


PRINCIPLES WHICH DETERMINE THE HOURS 
OP WORK IN COTTON FACTORIES AND IN 
OTHER EMPLOYMENTS 
(Extract from Letltrt to the Rt$h! Hon C P 7%omton, Ay Nut mu 
IV. Semor, I’ i<j ) ^ 

I have always been struck by the difference between 
the hours of work usual over the whole world in cotton 
factories and m other employments; and did not, until 
now, perceive the reasons It seems to arise from two 
causes • first, the great proportion of fixed to circulating 
capital, which makes long hours of work desirable, and, 
secondly, the extraordinary lightness of the labour, if 
labour it can be called, which renders them piactieabk*., 

I will take them separately.— -* 

1. I find the usual computation to he that the fixed 
capital is in the proportion of four to one to the circu¬ 
lating; ao that it a manufacturer has 50,000/ to em¬ 
ploy, he will gxpend 40,0001 m erecting his null and 
filling it with machinery, and devote only 10,000/ to 
the purchase of raw material (cotton, flour, ami cods) 
and the payment of wages I find also that the whole 
capital is supposed in general to be turned ovei (or, 
in other words, that goods are produced and sold, repre¬ 
senting the value ot the whole capital, togethei with 
the manufacturers profit) in about a year, in favour¬ 
able times in rather less,—in others, such as the pie- 
sent, in rather more I find also that the net profit 
annually deuved may be estimated at ten pci cent, 
some computations placing it as low as seven and a half, 
others as high as eleven; ten I believe to be about the 
avemge But hi older to rtali'/e (his net profit, a gross 
profit of ralhei inoie than fifteen percent is necessary, 
for although the calculating capital, being continually 
restored to itsorigiual loun of money, may be consul* icd 
as indestructible, the fixed capital i- subject to iiiiessmt 
deterioration, not only from wear and tear, but also 
from constant mechanicd improvement*, which m eight 
or nine years lender obsolete machinery which, when,' 
first used, was the best of its kind 

Under the present law, no null in which poisons 
under eighteen years of age are employed (and, there¬ 
fore, scarcely any mill at all) can be woiked more thin 
eleven hours uni a half a-day, that is, twelve horns for 
five days in the week and nine on Bafutday 

Now the following analysis will show (hat in a mill 
so worked, the whole net profit is derived fiom the la\l 
hour I will suppose a manufacturer to invest 100,000/ 

—80,000/ in his null and machinery, and 5() 000/ in 
raw material and wages The annual return of that 
null, supposing the capital to be turned once a year, 
and gloss piofits to be fifteen per cent, ought to be 
goods worth 115,000/, pioduced by the constant con¬ 
version and reconveision ot the 20,000/ cnculattng 
capital, from money into goods and fiom goods into 
money, in periods of rather more than two months. 

Of this 115,000/ each of the twenty-three half hours of 
work produces 5-115ths, or one twenty-thud Of these 
23-23rds, (constituting the whole 115,000/) lwent), 
that is to say, 100,000/ out of the 115,000/, simply 
replace the capitul—one twenty-third (or 5,000/ out of \ 
the 115,000/) ipakes Up for the deteiioration of the , 
mill and machinery The remaining 2-23rds, that is/ 
the last two of the twenty-three half hours of every day, 
produce the net profit of ten per cent If, therefore 
(prices remaining the same), the factory could be kept 
at work thirteen hours instead of eleven and a half, by 
an addition of about 2,600/ to the circulating capital, 
the net profit would be more than doubled On the 
other hand, if the hours of working were reduced by • 
one hour per day (prices remaining the same) net profit 
would be destroyed—if they were reduced by an hour 
and a half, even gran profit would be destroyed. The 
circulating capital would be replaced, but there would 
be no fund to compensate the progressive deterioration 
jafthebriiiaptH 
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And it is to be remarked, that there art many cause* 
row at work tending to increase the proportion of fixed 
to circulating capital The principal, perhaps, is the 
tendency of mechanical improvement to throw on ma¬ 
chinery more and ipore of the work of production. The 
self-noting mule is a very expensive machine, hut it 
dispenses with the Services of the most highly-paid 
operatives—the spinners It has acquired, indeed, the 
iQbnqvet of the “Cast Iron Spinner" Though of 
recent introduction, we found it employed m a large pro¬ 
portion of the principal factories At Orrell's splendid 
tdctmy, we found a new blower enabling three persona 
to do the work of four At Bliley's we found prepara¬ 
tion making lor u newly invented process, by which the 
wool was to be conveyed direct from the willow to the 
blowing machine, without requiring, as it now does, a* 
whole set at work-people for that purpose At Bal- 
lington, we found a new machine, whici^ transfers the 
shier direct from the cards to the drawing-frame, and 
thus dispenses with another class of attendants. At 
another place,'we found a weaving process, on a vast 
si ale, differing from all others that we observed during 
our tour And at Staylcy Bridge we found a factory 
nearly finished, covering two acres and a half of ground, 
with buildings only one story high, (that is, ground 
flom and hist floor,)—so that on each flooi the whole 
opmiions will he carried on in one vast apartment 01 
•> illeiy, forming the four sides of a quadrangle, each side 
4 feet long thus saving all the labour emploved m 
mounting oi descending Each of these five last im- 
I liniments is recent,—so recent, indeed, ns not to have 
Ik<wi ds \et copied by othei establishments One ot 
them, the new weaving piocess, is still kept so secret, 
ill>1 we were allowed to visit it only as a special favour, 
mil on the premise of not revealing its nature And 
the i (leu ol eveiy one nf them is to increase fixed, and 
,diminish cnculdtmg capital , 

Anothci circumstance, producing the same effect, is 
he improvement ot the means of transport, and the 
c ips^qnent diminution of the stock of raw material in 
the manufacturer's hands wailing for use Formerly, 
w lieu coals and cotton came by water, the uncertainty 
and iritgul irity of supply forced him to keep on band 
two oi three months’ consumption. Now, a railway 
bungs it to him week by week, ot rather day by day, 
fioin the port or the mine 

Under ^uc'i uicuinstances I fully anticipate that, tn 
a vrry lew*years, the fixed capital instead of its present 
j io,)oi lion, will be as m\ or seven or even ten to one to 
the (initialing, and, consequently, that the motive to 
long horns ot vvoik will beoome greater, as the only 
means by which a large proportion of fixed capital can 
be made profitable “When a lubourer, ’ said Mr' 
Ashwoith to me, “lays down his spade, he renders 
useless, for that pel od, a cayfital woath eighteen peace 
When one ol our people leave* the mill, lie renders 
useless a capital that has cost IDOf " 

2ud The exceeding easiness of cotton factory labour 
remleis long hours of work practicable With the ei- 
c< ptiou ot the mule spinners, a very small portion wf 
\ the operatives, probably not exceeding ^8,000 or 15,660 
in the whole kingdom, and constantly diminishing in 
number, the work is merely that of Watching the ma- 
ininervy and piecing the threads that break. I have 
Mai the girls who thus attend standing with their arms 
folded duung the whole tune that I stayed in the room 
—others sewing a handkerchief or sitting down. The 
work, in fait, is scarcely equal to that of a shopman 
behind a counter in a frequented shop—mere confine¬ 
ment, attention, and attendance—Under these circum¬ 
stances, cotton factories have always been worked for 
very long hours. From thirteen to fifteen, or even 
sixteen hours, appear to be tlie usual hours per day 
abroad. 


CAPTAIN CORAM. 

About a century ago, the strongly benevolent feeling* 
of a humble individual were frequently harrowed, on 
hia daily return from the city to the eastern parts of 
the metropolis, by witnessing “young children exposed, 
sometimes alive, sometimes dead, and sometimes dying.” 
This individual was Thomas Coram, master ol a ship m 
the merchant service, who lived m that part ol London 
which ia usually the residence of sea-faring persons. 
His truly philanthropic seal led him to considei the 
means by which the public spirit could be best aroused 
on behalf of the unhappy children thus abandoned 
through the indigence or ciuclty of their parents; 
and without the influence either ot rank or wealth, he 
resolved that something should he doril to mitigate the 
evil. He commenced his task prudently by making the 
subject a topic of conversation; and hav mg ascertained 
that, tn a limited circle, opinions were favourable to his 
scheme, he proceeded to obtain for it a wider and more 
substantial support. For seventeen years he pursued 
his object with untiring perseverance. At length, on 
the 20th of November, 173 9, he had the gratification 
of presenting to a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen, 
at Somerset House, a charter of incorporation for a 
“ Hospital for the Maintenance and Education of Ex¬ 
posed and Deserted Young Children." This has since 
become one of the richest institutions m the metropolis, 
and for many years after its lncorpoiation was the most 
popular 

It would have been impossible to have united so 
many benevolent persons in support of this institution, 
unless a deep conviction had prevailed of the enoiinity 
and general prevalence of the evil which it was de¬ 
signed to remove 11 detracts nothing from the phi¬ 
lanthropy of Captain Coram s charnctei, that lie did not 
peiceive the consequences ot a wealths' institution lot 
the reception of foundlings The assembled vvi-dom ot 
the nation saw no further than himself, and in 17 V> it 
came to the following decision, which will be lound m 
the proceedings of the House ot Commons for that 
yearResolved,—that the enabling ttie hospital lor 
the maintenance and education of exposed arid deseiled 
young children to receive all the children tlut shall In; 
offered, is the only method to render that charitable 
institution of lasting and general utility * * 'I hat 
to render the said hospital of laitma and general utility, 
the assistance of Parliament is necessaiy * * That 

to render the said hospital of greater ut.hty and cited, 
it should be enabled to appoint proper plates in all 
counties, ridings, or divisions of tins kingdom, for the 
reception of all exposed and deserted young children ” 
The first day on which the institution was opened, 117 
children were received; and by the 31st of Decembei 
in the following year, there had been sent iti 5 510 
infants! The institution began to receive Pailuineu- 
tary aid in 1756 ; and though t*s tendency was soon 
apparent, yet the evil, when once commenced, could 
riot be suddenly checked, and nearly 500,000/ hid 
been expended before the mischievous piactice could bo 
brought to a termination Foundlings are no longei 
received at the hospital; and if the evil whu h occa¬ 
sioned its existence were again prevalent on the same 
scale, which happily is not the case, the enormous 
blunder would not be committed ot wine h it is a most 
striking monument. Taking ah data the Instorj of the 
Foundling Hospital, w* may look back upon the peitod 
since it* origin as marked by great improvements both 
moral and intellectual 

It is interesting to observe the means by which a 
single Individual cvn be instrumental m doing good 
to his fellow-creatures In the flint place, it is tree, 
there must he a disposition to acknowledge the geu> ml 
existence of an evil, before any hope can he enier^iuiecl 
of providing a remedy. It often, however, falls to the 
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lot of one man to labour in the demonstration of this 
fact He is so endowed as to perceive it with great acute¬ 
ness and under various forms. Then others begin to 
see the object in the same light, and at length, the per¬ 
ceptions of the mass being opened, a general fcj mpathy 
is felt with his views which by means of eo-operation 
effects with ease what would otherwise be unattainable. 
No individual whose faculties <ue of one common level 
can succeed in the work of arousing a whole community 
One feeling mu;t be predominant, and it is to its 
strength that success is to be attributed, for it over¬ 
looks obstacles and gives energy to the whole of a man’s 
faculties In Capt Coram, as in St Vincent de Paul, 
the feeling which sustained him was benevolence of the 
purest and most'disinterested character Added to tins, 
hts manner was strikingly indicative of the honesty and 
genuineness of his motives, and at once procured con¬ 
fidence. When this was gained his benevolent en¬ 
thusiasm carried him forward, and his ardour for the ac¬ 
complishment of hi* kind-hearted schemes never abated 
until they were accomplished Among other philan¬ 
thropic designs which he entertained was one for 
uuiting the North American Indians more closely to the 
interests of Great Britain by an attempt to educate 
their female children He was so complete!) immersed 
in the charities of life that after his a ife’fc death his own 
affairs were neglected, and a private subscription was 
laibc’d for hi* support. Had his Whnts been more 


generally known he would have been placed in<afflu#nt 
circumstances, but this was not his wish. On the de¬ 
sign of his friends to contribute towards his support for 
the remainder of his life being made known to him, 
and being asked if such a step would be offensive, he 
said —“ I have not wasted the little wealth of which I 
was formerly possessed in self-indulgence or vain ex¬ 
penses, and am not ashamed to Confess that in my old 
age I am poor.” The Prince of Wales contributed 
twenty guineas a year to this fund. 

Capt. Coram died March 29, 1751, at his lodgings 
near Leicester Square’, in the 84th year of his age. 
His last request was that he might be buried m the 
chapel of the Foundling Hospital Six of the governors 
supported the pall which covered his remains, and many 
Cither friends of the institution were present. The 
choir of St Paul’s Cathedral attended voluntarily and 
took a part m the funeral service. . 

Soon alter the Charter of Incorporation far the Found¬ 
ling Hospital had been obtained, it whs^moved by Dr. 
Mead that the special thanks ot the Governors were due 
to Capt. Coram “ for his indefatigable and successful 
application in favour of the charity, which olheiWise 
would have wanted a legal foundation.” Hu portrait 
by Hogarth (from which the cut is taken) is at the Hos¬ 
pital, and his services to it are recorded in an inscription 
over his remains. Several streets westward of the insti¬ 
tution are named after him. , , 

‘ '- 
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[Church of Santa Mana dot Mar.] 


The. church, the back of which is seen In our vignette, 
is one of the principal m the city of Barcelona after the 
cuthcdial Santa Maria del Mar, or our Lady of the 
Sea, stands in a small square, leading out ol the PlazsF 
del Piilaijio, and though, like mostrof the churches of 
this part of the Peninsula, it possesses little external 
beauty, it has a solemnity of aspect which commands 
attention The front consists of two towers, the space 
between being occupied by the door-way and a circular 
window The lightness and beauty of the towers are 
remarkable. They are octagonal, extremely plain till 
they rise above the body of the ^building, when they 
become arched, having a pointed window in each face 
There ire two stories thus arched, and a lanterlt of the 
same character, but of smaller dimensions, crowns the 
wltole. Only one of the towers la finished, the other being 
surmounted by an iron frame-work, which supports 
two small bells The body of the building is an oblong, 
rounded at one end, somewhat of the figure of a tomb¬ 
stone, and not cruciform, as most of the Catholic churches 
are; while another peculiarity is, that the front faces 
the south. The want of ornament on *ie extenor is 
amply compensated within; and though stripped of 
much of its splendour ta the decorations of the various 
Von. VL 


chapels and altars, it retains enough to impress the 
visiter with the pomp and magnificence displayed in the 
Roman nlual. The arehed roof is supported upon a 
double row of octagonal columns, and it is surprising 
how pillars of so small a diameter should be able to 
support such an Immense mass of roof The principal 
altar, which occupies the half circle, was once of silver, 
and richtv carved; but the devastating wars, winch 
have nearly mined the country, have not spared the 
shrines of religion. All that could conveniently be 
removed, has been either carried off by the rapacity of 
the military, or been buried in the earth for a chance ot 
safety. Enough, however, remains to give some idea 
of the form of this altar It waa triangular, rming from 
the floor to the roof in a succession of steps, which on 
the great festivals of the church were crowded with 
silver candlesticks, bearing wax candles, and decorated 
with flowers, &c. The table itself is covered with white 
or crimson satin, according to the ceremonies to be per¬ 
formed, embroidered with gold in the most costly man¬ 
ner. We have heen informed by the monks of the 
collegiate church of Estremoz, in Portugal, that the 
embroidery of the front alone of the great altar cost 
them 80001 ., and the other decorations are proportion- 
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ttely expensive. The robes also of the officiating priest 
are embroidered in the most profuse manner, and are 
made of a silk of extraordinary thickness 
Behind this church, the street leading to the Espla¬ 
nade is occupied by a market for alt descriptions of 
goods. As in all fortified towns, the streets of Barce¬ 
lona are narrow and confined, the height of the houses 
on either side obstructing the light, gives them rather 
a gloomy appearance; the shops, likewise, have a 
sombre look;-thd goods are not exposed m windows 
whose immense squares of glass cost as much as the. 
stock within, neither do we find them “selling off at 
immense sacrifices,” as in London, but a well-assorted 
display, particularly of jewellery, is exposed on each side 
of the door-way in neat frames with glass doors. The 
street leading from Santa Maria to the cathedral is 
occupied nearly entirely by jewellers and gold-workers ; 
and a neat device is painted over each door, to invite 
an inspection of the goods within. Before arriving at 
the cathedral, however, we come to the convent of Santa 
Clara, in which there is little remarkable but the beau¬ 
tiful tower, farmed of a succession of arched galleries 
one above the other to the top; and the view of the 
city, the harbour, and the sea, as seen from them, is 
truly charming. The convent is connected with the 
cathedral by flying buttresses One of these washoliuw, 
and contained a concealed communication with the 
church, which has since been filled up, In one of the 
moms the targe crucifix taken from the now-destroyed 
buildings of the Inquisition is preserved. The figure 
is as large as life, and painted to imitate nature, the 
countenance is expressive of the character of the tri¬ 
bunal in which it stood, and resembles more the fea¬ 
tures of one of those severe judges who presided at 
the council, than the meekness of the great founder of 
Christianity. A few heaps of rubbish are all that 
aie preserved of that once-dreaded institution. The 
forms of the cells are still visible. They are long 
and narrow in their proportions, being about eight 
feet long by about Mr broad The door is ex¬ 
tremely narrow, to much so aa to admit a person, not 
absolutely with difficulty, but without any room to 
spare, and I could discover no trace whatever of Win¬ 
dows or holes to admit air and light. The roofs are 
broken down, so that it i* impossible to say whether 
there was or was not some method of ventilation, it 
may he presumed, however, that there was none, for the 
hall of the inquisitors being immediately above these 
dungeons, and level with the street, it is not likely that 
they would have their deliberations disturbed by the 
cries or groans of their victims, which must have 
ascended with awful distinctness had any ventilator 
been constructed in the roof , 

But let us turn from this unpleasing subject to the 
eathedrnl. This fiuMiile of building is still unfinished, 
the front is a mere (/lain wall, with arches painted over 
the door and windows. Near the eastern end are two 
beautiful towers richly ornamented The figure of this 
church is the same as thatol Santa Maria del Mar, but 
it possesses more external ornament, the buttresses 
are exceedingly graceful and ornamental, and the spaces 
between are occupied by arched windowa of the pointed 
kind The cloisters also are exceedingly beautiful, and 
toutain a fine fountain. The interior is remarkably 
grand, the massive roof is supported on fluted column* 
of a great height which divide (he church mto a nave 
and two aisles, the choir is in the nave and formed 
ol mahogany beautifully carved, and some beautiful 
bas-reliefs of the sufferings of the martyrs in white 
marble, let into the wood work, give it a peculiar and 
atrikmg appearance The grand altar is plain but 
elegant, and the organ extremely fine. This church ia 
completely surrounded by chapels or shrines of the dif¬ 


ferent saints, which vie with each other ia the splendour 
and gaudiness of their ornaments. There are one or 
two good altar-pieces in this church, though, from the 
extreme gloominess, all the windows being darkened, 
they are not seen to advantage. • 

The bishop’s palace joins the cathedral, and wa» 
formerly connected by a gate, the towers of which only 
remain In several of the streets the remains of the 
Roman walls may be traced, though too few and iso¬ 
lated to enable one to determine the exact size of the 
ancient city, or even the form These rums can only 
be discovered by a close inspection, being for the most 
part covered by 01 built into the walls of the modern< 
houses The private houses of Barcelona are constructed' 
n the 6ame plan as in Scotland—that is, in flats or 
oors, each floor forming a distinct residence; a common 
staircase leading up to these different tenement*. The 
rooms are genlrally large and lofty, and totally devoid 
of those comforts which make an EogHehmsn’s home 
his (iridc. The handsomely-painted tool*.cannot supply 
the want of warmth, the window*, the doors, and in 
deed every part, admit the wind, ndt ia gCnlle streams, 
but in chilling blasts In hummer, when the excessive 
heat renders this coolness desifeble, the houses are not 
unpleasant, but in winter, wbeu the mornings and 
evenings, and even the days, are extremely cold, a little 
more attention to the fitting of joints would be desi 
ruble, particularly as they have fto coal to create a suffi¬ 
cient artificial heat. The country towns are worse m 
this respect than the large cities, as, except in the houses 
of the wealthy, glass is not used The windows are 
supplied with clumsy wooden shutters, with a smaller 
one in the centre, so that the light shall not be com¬ 
pletely excluded when the window is closed, thaicoal 
and wood are the only fuel; the former is burned in a 
bruss basin nisei ted into a large wooden flame, and 
elevated about a foot from ihp floor, which is invariably; 
of tiles The inhabitants sit round these waiming-T 
pans, or brazieras, as they are called, wiih their feet on 
the wooden frame The gas arising from the charcoal 
Is extremely injurious, and causes violent pains in the 
head and difficulty of respiration; so that, to en)»y this 
comfort without danger, the door at least must be , 
opened, As I have before remarked of Portugal, the 
houses are built for the most part on the old Moorish 
plan, with flat roofs, or verundas, as thev are called 
The outsides are also finely ornamented wth gun tings is 
fresco, or figures executed m the plaster with which they 
are faced The effect of this latter mode is pleasing 
in the extreme; the ground-work is wrought with 
rmigh-cust, and the figures laid on smoothly, being • 
outlined with lines, and shaded in the same manner. 
The entrances to Barcelona are extremely fine, the 
roads are good, and shaded by fine trees, with foun¬ 
tains occurring Sccabionally The fondness of the 
Spaniards for fountains is doubtless a relic of Moorish 
manners, and these erections are often dedicated to 
soma saint, whose image is affixed in a niche, before 
which, when uear a town, a tamp is kept burning at 
night. A 

Besides the Ufiildmgs we have mentioned there are 
several others worthy of note, one of which is the hos¬ 
pital, There are two hospitals for sick in Barcelona, 
one is entirely devoted to military patients, the other to 
all persons born in the city Foundlings, as at Belem 
in Portugal, are also received and educated, and the 
females wtien of age are paraded through the streets 
once a year, when any person taking a fancy to one of 
them, throws a handkerchief to her, which she pre- ’ 
serves till the owner calls at the hospital Here he 
has to produce certificates of his respectability and 
ability to support a wife, wheti the bride is produced, 
the dowry paid, and the happy coupla married on the „ 
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spot. No disgrace whatever is attached to marriage* 
of this kind; on the contrary, the nobles, proud as they 
are deemed, frequently condescend thus to select a 
partner for life. Besides the establishment for found¬ 
lings the hospitdl contains every convenience for the 
•sick, an asylum for lunatics, and a daily allowance of 
provisions for the poor. Tins immense establishment 
is entirely supported by voluntary donations. 


INTELLECTUAL TASTES IN ARTISANS 

ph»S « OanmwaMat 3 

LThb labourers ip the great pause of popular enlighten¬ 
ment have beep steadily pursuing their course for some 
years Their object is pat iadeed one to be suddenly 
gained; but of the seed sown it is reasonable to look 
for some frpils arising w time passes og The follow¬ 
ing install?** of int*llectu«l tastes and pursuits in 
artisans tvili, it I* hoped, he acceptable to those who 
rejoice to recbgnise in all, without regard tp station in 
(he world, the possession snd the use of understanding 
Two artisans, jn working trim though on a holiday, 
were intently conversing together the other day as they 
walked near London Bridge. A passer-by heard from 
one of them the words, "I always think of Julius 
Cesar." Whether the reference was made to {mint 
the moral of thB vanity of ambition;—whether Cesar’s 
bridge-building achievements were contrasted with those 
of*the constructor of the grand pile over which the 
conversing parties had just passed;—or whether the 
view of the Greenwich railroad suggested the idea of 
the Romans and their road-making,—is immaterial to 
our purpose The fact remains, that in these our days 
* the mechanic conversing with his inend is not confined 
in hm topics to his shop, his home, or his alehouse, but 
'thinks and speaks of Jtjlius Cesar 
i On a certain green-pauiled door, in the ncighbour- 
yiood of Bethnal Green, was lately to be seen, written 
roughly in chalk, the following problem —“ What sum 
at the same per cent will amount to 78 1 8s m two 
yeais? No guessing—show a theorem '” Vugil’s first 
known couplet (and that by no means a vciy poetical 
one) is said to have been posted on the gate of Au¬ 
gustus And here we have the enthusiasm of a young 
mathematician,—delighted as all young mathematicians 
are wall th'ir fiist introduction lit arithmetical and 
algebiaicdf problems May he, like the poet, use by 
degrees to higher themes * We liked the mathematical 
exactness of the questioner—no guessing—show a 
theorem 1 " and should certainly have been tempted to 
answer the question on the spot but tor the want of 
chalk We add a solution below*, in the hope that 
thus it may catch the inquirer's eje , and most cor-< 
dially do we wish him succ&s in ifee further prosecu¬ 
tion of bis sunject of interest 
A few years since, the people of Hull determined to 
erect a column to the memory of their townsman, Wtl- 
berfnrcc Among the lookers-on who were one day 
witnessing the process of pile-driving for the founda- 
4 tions, there aiose a discussion as to the utility of 
■such erections One observed that they were at any 

Let s mm the sum required 

1 + *V * *• 

* • 100 ] " « 8 
, 8** . f* 

1U0 ^ llWHH) 

£. 

«S + 200a 1 + 10,000a - 784,000; 
a eiibie aquation, whoss rout is found to bs 407. The readiest 
solution ss usual in cubic equations is by trial and error We th> 
nut know, however, if wo nre precluded from this mode by tha 
iuquuer’s “ no guesting " wo have st least, m the first step, 
* Mown n theorem,” from the principles of Compound Interest. 


rate good for trade, as affording employment Hia 
neighbour suggested, not in the exact words, but to 
their effect, that the reproductive employment of capital 
was the best. He did not go on to discuss the utility 
of sinking capital thus as an incentive to public and 
social virtue: but it was a good deal to have advanced 
thus fsr. The political economy sounded not the worse 
from us eoming, in homely phrase, from a man in a 
fustian jacket. We hope he may be as clear-headed 
and well informed on the subject Of wages and com¬ 
mercial intercourse, and his knowledge will be useful 
to his neighbours as well as improving to his own mind. 

These instances of the interest taken by luhourmg 
men in intellectual pursuits have occufted within a short 
time to one observer. How widely, than, is it reason¬ 
able to suppose these tastes are spread! Nor least is 
it pleasing to observe the eitnple and unostentatious 
manner in which they are manifested. Here at least 
there is nothing of the pride of knowledge and the 
pedantic love of display, (o which perhaps la mainly 
owing the appearance of absurdity in the attempts 
which are occasionally made to throw ridicule on the 
propagators of knowledge by putting scientific lan¬ 
guage into the moutiis of the people. Hear them talk 
in their own plain end expressive way of subjects which 
you are used to sea treated only in the language of 
books, and ridicule is the last idea which Will arise in 
your mind. Knowledge, evidently digested, and fairly 
applied, commands respect In all stations, And whether 
it appear among our labouring brethren in the shape 
of History, Mathematics, or Political Economy, in all 
shapes, at all times, be it welcome ’ May all manifesta¬ 
tions of it encourage those to whose exertions it is in 
any measure to be attributed to new and greater la¬ 
bours in so high and holy a cause 1 These are hardly 
the beginnings, the end—who shall imagine ? 


Illustration of the Solar System —If we suppose the 
earth to be represented by a globe a foot tn diameter, the 
distance of the sun from the earth will be about two miles 
the diameter of the sun, on the same supposition, will be 
something above one hundred feet, and conseouently 1ms 
bulk such as might be made up of two hemispheres, each 
about tho size oi the dome of St Paul s Thu moou will be 
thirty feet fiom us, and her diameter three inches, about 
that of a cricket ball Thus the sun would much more than 
occupy ail the space within the moon's orbit On the same 
scale, Jupiter would be above ten miles from the sun, and 
Uranus fort) We see then how thinlv scattered tluougb 
spare are the heavenly bodies, 'lhe fixed stars would bo at 
an unknown distance, hut, probably, il all distances wore 
thus diminished, no star would be nearer to such a one-foot 
earth than the moon now is to us On siuh a teirestnal 
globe the highest mountains would be about I 80th of un 
inch high, end consequently only just distinguishable We 
may imagine, therefore, how lmpesreptiblo would bo the 
largest animals. The whole oigatnsed covering of such a 
globe would be quite undiscoverablo by the eje, exiopt per¬ 
haps by colour, like the bloom on a plum In older to 
restore this earth and its inhabitants to their true dimen¬ 
sions, wo must magnify them forty millions of times , and 
to preserve tho proportions wo must increase equally the 
distances of the sun and of the stars from us They seem 
thus to pass off into infinity; yet each ot them thus removed 
has its system of mechanical and perhaps of organic pro¬ 
cesses going on upon its surface. But the arrangements ef 
organic life which we can see with the naked eye are few 
compared with those the microscope detects. We know 
that we may magnify objects thousands of times, and still 
discover fresh complexities of structure; if we suppose, 
therefore, that we increase every particle of matter in our 
universe in sui h a proportion, in length, breadth, and thick¬ 
ness, we may conceive that we tend thus to bring before our 
apprehension * true estimate ef the quantity of organised 
adaptations which are ready to testify foe extent of the 
Creator's power .—ffTiewefft Bridgewater Treatise. * 
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AmuSBHBNTS AMD EXHIBITIONS. 



[Zoological Gardena, Regent'* Parle ] 


FonsiEBLV, when the number of theatres in London I to ascend. White Conduit House was never, like, 
was more limited than at present, there were many of' Vauxhall, n “ fashionable” resort, but fiom a com-) 
those suburban places of amusement, of which Vaux- parativcly early period was a favourite with the middle 
hall Gardens and White Conduit House are the most and working classes It is both a summer and winter 
conspicuous remaining The virtues ot mineral wells, house, in summer the gardens are laid out and attended, 
or spa*, as they were termed, were in high repute much in the same way as those of Vauxhall, but not so 
during the Inst century; and when one was discovered brilliantly The walks are lighted with coloured lamps, 
in the neighbourhood of London, it was sure to be en- stages are erected, on which pantomimes and concerts 
closed, and the public were tempted to visit the place are performed, and the evening’s amusements usually 
by the attractions of music, amusements, and company, conclude with the ascent of a person on a tight-rope. 
Dr Johnson was a visitor of Ranelngh Gardens, once amid a shower of fire-works. Here also, aj, nt Vaux- 
a very fashionable place of resort. Islington Spa, or hall, there are complaints of a great falling off hi the 
New Tunbridge Wells, was formerly visaed by crowds, numbers that used to attend In winter the gardens 
not for the water but the dancing—the well still exists, are closed , but the house, Which is large and spacious, 
little known even to the residents In its neighbourhood is open for concert performances, and is not unfie- 
The proprietor of Lambeth Wells, anxious to attract cjuently used for public dinners and meetings, 
popular favour, adveriised, at one time, a “ grinning There are a considerable number of taverns In Lon- 
mntch,” the successful competitor in the art of making don which have music-rooms connected with them, 
hideous faces was rewarded with a gold-laced hat. where concerts arec performed The chief attraction in 
Mary-le-bone Gardens, which were situatfed about the these concerts are the comic songs, as they are called; 
north end of Harley Street, drew crowds to its burlettas, and here we may remark that there is yet room for 
illuminations, burning mountains, and representations considerable improvement m the taste of a large por- 
of the Boulevards of Pans At one time the proprietors tion of the working people of London He must be a 
announced a splendid FMe Chamj^lre, and not having miserable cynic wno begrudges them some amusement 
adorned the place to the satisfaction of the audience, afler their day’s*toi1. But many of those comic songs, 
the latter determined to have their money's worth of the singing of which sometimes convulses an audience 
amusement, and set to work to demolish stage, bowers, with laughter, ere the most contempttbly-ridieulous 
lamps, ornaments, and all. At the first opening of compositions that can well be imagined There is 
Vauxhall Gardens in 1732, there were an hundred neither humour nor meaning m them, their chief point 
armed soldiers to preserve the peace. usually lying in a monstrous absurdity destitute of 

The taste for tins kind of amusement is greatly on fancy, or a coarse allusion as destitute of wit 
the decline Vauxhall Gardens are still very well Within these twelve years past changes, as pleasant 
frequented—but the illuminated walks are no longer to contemplate as they are extraordinary, huve taken 
thronged by the noble and fashionable. The repeated place in the nature of some of the amusements pro- 
ascents of the 44 monster balloon have been a new vided for the people of London. Twelve years ago there 
acmree of attraction, but even that has been losing ha stood iirthe Strand a clumsy awkward building—Exeter 
novelty, for latterly the garden* were but indifferently ’Change, the lower part of which was a kind of bazaar, 
attended on the days when the balloon Was announced the upper a menagerie.' This menagerie, and the on. 
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in the Tower—bo(h of them very unsuitable reposi- 
lories,—were all of which the citizens of London could 
boast as living studies of natural history, at a tune 
when the Jardin dei Ptanitn of Pans, under the super¬ 
intendence of CiAner*s master-mind, constituted at once 
an amusement and a fund of instruction to a vast po¬ 
pulation. We are fast wiping away the reproach. On 
the north and south of London are two zoological 
gardens. 

The zoological gardens in the Regent’s Park, for 
picturesque beauty, far surpass the Jardin da Planlu 
ot Paris They lie ou the north-west extremity of 
^ London, and in its finest suburban quarter. The 
gardens ate extensive, and their own attractions are 
heightened by the neighbouring amphitheatre of t|j* 
Highgate and Hampstead hills. “ As we walk along 
the terrace,” says an article in the * Quarterly Review,’ 
“ commanding one of the finest suburban views to bis 
anywhere seen, let us pause for a moment while 1 the 
sweet south' *is wafted over the flowery bank musical 
with bees, whose hum is mingled with the distant roar 
of the great city Look at the richness and beauty of 
the scene. We do not set ourselves up as apologists of 
Nash, who had his faults; but let his enemies—ay, 
and his friends loo, for there are many that worshipped 
him when liviug who do not spare his memory now 
that he is laid in the narrow house—say what they will, 
if Nash had never done anything beyond laying out 
Sf. Jama's Park and the picturesque ground before 
us, lie would, in our opinion, have atoned for a multi¬ 
tude of sins.” 

The engraving at the head of this article will give 
the reader who has not seen the gardens an idea of the 
H manner in which a small portion is laid out. The hut 
was formerly called the Llama hut, but is now appro¬ 
priated to the camels^ the cages, behind which the 
1 beiii is seen on its pole, arc devoted to carnivora*. A 
T part of the gardens is separated from the mam portion 
Miy the road which unis round the Regent’s Park; the 
communication is maintained by a tunnel, which is 
itself an ornamental object 

The last annual report of the Zoological Society 
slated that the number of fellows and fellows elect was 
then 3050, and the number of candidates 43; the 
corresponding members amounted to 111, and the 
foieign members 24 “ The total income of the year 

1836 amounted to 19,1231 14 v. lOrf , being greater 
than that of any previous year by the sum of 15601.18s, 
mid it exceeded that ot 1835 by the sum of 3090/, 12s 
Id. “The gardens," continues the Report, "during 
the past tear have proved unusually attractive to the 
members and to the public The visitors to that 
establishment have amounted lo 263,392, of whicti 
number 64,102 consisted of membprs and their com¬ 
panions, 10,028 were admitted by means of named 
ivory tickets, and 189,262 on the orders of fellows on 
the payment of 1* each: these last receipts amount 
to 91632 2s, being a Rum of 21192. 16s. beyond that 
received til the previous year.” 

The total number of species which have been exhi¬ 
bited hi the menagerie, up to the preslnt time, amounts 
to 236 quadrupeds and 318birds; and the entire col- 
lectioiyn the menagerie (exclusive of the water-fowl on 
the lake in the interior of the Regent’s Park) now con¬ 
sists of 307 quadrupeds, 704 birds, and 14 reptiles. 

A Wei) has been sunk and a steam-engine erected in 

• The bear oa Ins pole in ear engraving suggest* the followiag 
On vinung the Jardin det Plant re, a group of Parisians wsie 
around the bear-pit, and one of them vas using his utmost endea¬ 
vours to indues a bear to ascend the pole, but to his coaxing, 
and repeated “ monies lal monies la!” the bear only turned up 
a sluggish-looking eye, An Englishman inquired why Bruin 
would not mount. “ Oh, why should he," replied another, " do 
you think the hear understands French f” 


the gardens, at a coat of about 20002. The steam-engine 
is worked on an average about eight hours dsiiy; and 
the average daily supply of water n 160 ton*. 

“ In die annual report of April, 1836, it mil stated 
that the conned had taken on lease, terminable at va¬ 
rious short interval!, extensive premises m Leicester 
Square,* which appeared in most points of view well 
adapted to the present purposes of the society as a 
museum. Since that period the whole of the interior 
has been fitted np either for exhibidtm or for the use of 
the meetings or officers of the society. The wail* of die 
museum have been furnished with glased eases, in 
which the extensive preserved collection of vertebrate 
animals is arranged and exhibited, and the anniversary 
meeting has been directed to be held in this place, 4bat 
the members of the society present might be aide In 
judge for themselves of the state of their collection end 
the labours of the museum committee. 

“ The nnmber nf specimens of quadrupeds sow exhi¬ 
bited in th» museum amounts to , , . « 879 

Of i)us numbvr upwaida of 200 wore net ex¬ 


hibited m the former museum. 

The number of birds , , 4800 

1250 not in the former museum. 

Reptiles ............ 4VJ 

Fishes 600 


* 

*Tdtal ofvortebrat; animats , . 0729 

"The number of visitors (Rib* museum 1(11996 (ex¬ 
clusive of the months of April, May^awl./une, during 
which the removal from Bruton Street to Leicester 
Square took place,) was 3660, and the sum received lor 
admission was 382 17r.” 

The Surrey Zoological Gardens, as the nnmc indi¬ 
cates, lie ou the south side nf the river Thames, about 
n mile and a hall from Blackfrinrs Budge The pro¬ 
prietor ot Exeter ’Change collection removed hut mena¬ 
gerie to these gardens in 1831, having, for a short 
time, occupied the King's Mews at Charing Cross, the 
site of winch is now covered by the National Gallery 
The Surrey Gardens cover a space ot about fifteen 
acres, and are laid out in a manner which reflects great 
credit on the proprietor The principal building is a 
glazed circular erection, 300 feet in diameter, devoted 
to beasts, birds, and plunts. The carnivora thrive 
better in the Surrey Gardens thun in those of the 
Regent's Park; the ‘Quarter!) Review* hints (hat the 
“ London clay” is probably the cause, the Regent's 
Park gardens, though verdant and blooming in spring 
and summer, being damp in winter. But this very 
building of which we are speaking, in the Surrey gar¬ 
dens, is as likely as anything lo be a prime cause of 
the animals being kept In better health; and it has 
also the advantage of enabling visitors to survey the 
animals with comfort at any period of the year. It 
seems that the terms on which the ground of the 
Regent’s Park gardens are held of the crown forbid 
the erection of such buildings as that in Ihe Surrey 
gardens 

Besides^he attraction of the menagerie, the Surrey 
gardens have frequently floral exhibitions, balloon as¬ 
cents, imitations of an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
&c , to draw visitors in the summer months. Speaking 
generally—for numbers of all classes visit both sets of 
gardens,—the Regent’s Park gardens ara mot* fre¬ 
quented by what are called fashionable people than 
those nf the Surrey. 

The British Museum and the National Gallery have 
been described at some length hi the ‘ Penny Muga- 

* “ The emincU have seemed the specious premiss* in Leicester 
Square which once held the museum of the celebrated Jakn 
Hunter, and they hare done well. It is classical ground,” Bee 
‘ Quarterly Renew’ for June, 1839. * 
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siine ’ We may take the opportunity of mentioning 
that a new suite of rooms have been thrown open in 
the British Museum; and here the vwiotr may pause 
over the embalmed bodies, and read the actual names 
of priests, incense-bearers, porters, servants, &c„ who 
flourished 

“When the Memnonium was ab all ite glory, 

And tune had not begun to overthrow 
Thou temples, palaces, and piles stnpendnua. 

Of which tUS very nuae are tremendous*.” 

The Royal Academy now occupies its share of the 
building at Charing Cross, named the National Gal¬ 
lery, and here ita last annual exhibition was held 
This exhibition tflknmences in May, and is always very 
attractive ■ Sne shilling is charged for admission. 

Pall Mall and ita neighbourhood is a chief place for 

E * irtat exhibitions The British Institution is in Pall 
; and societies end individuals have, generally in 
the spring ot the year, exhibitions of pictures, pano¬ 
ramas, &c. Ac. 

We have only space to mention two or three per¬ 
manent exhibitions—to attempt an enumeration of the 
many which solicit the patronage of the Cutious, and of 
all who have time and money to spare, in such a place 
as London, would be unsatisfactory The Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts have their collection lu the 
Adelphi, the Gallery of Practical Science is in the 
Strand, and the Colosseum and the Diorama are in 
(lie Regent’s Park. The Colosseum is a building of 
great size, erected in imitation of the Pantheon at 
Rome; it contains a variety of exhibitions, one of which 
is the well-known panorama of Loudon, painted on 
40,000 feet of canvas 

While on fhe subject of exhibitions, we may express 
our satisfaction that public opinion is exerting itself, 
and that it will, ere long, open the doors of West¬ 
minster Abbey, and other public and national places, 
hitherto only to be inspected by the payment ol fees 
The facility of communication in our day is enabling 
thousands to pay a visit to London, who otherwise 
might never nave seen the “great metropolis’’ Its 
streets are no longer poetically “paved with gold ” 
but who knows hbw many illusions are cured by a visit, 
or how much a habit of right thinking is aided in the 
country by the numbers who can tell their companions 
of what they have seen in London 9 Why, therefore, 
(keeping out of sight the inhabitants of the. metropolis) 
should the limited finances of people from the country 
be drawn upon for fees to see national edifices or na¬ 
tional collections, when all they have to spare should 
be given to Visit those valuable institutions which 
depend on voluntary contributions? And who will ven¬ 
ture to say, that a love of science or art is not diffused 
by the British Museum, the National Gallery, or the 
Zoological Gardens,«when we see similar institutions 
arising in provinciall'towns’ 


REASONING IN A DOG. # 

[Knun a Cort*»]mud«nl j 

Neptune, a fine Newfoundland dog, was a favourite 
playfellow with my schoolfellows and myself. He 
seemed glad whenever lie could find the opportunity of 
appearing in the playground, and ms presence was 
always weleorae to us. He Was particularly pleased 
with the hoop, when it came into use in the fine $old 
days of autumn, and would never tire of running bark¬ 
ing after it, as dogs are fond of doing aller coach- 
wheels. It w#B a, pretty sight when he took tip a hoop 
himself w his mouth, holding u hy the lower edge, the 
upper part enoirulJBg hia bead, and rising far above him, 
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as he marched slowly along, apparently as proud of his 
ornament aa a savage belle of her huge nose-ring But 
winter was his grartd season of enjoyment, when the 
snow on the ground made England no bad substitute 
for his native Newfoundland N<ft to mention his 
natural expressions ot delight by rolling over and over 
on the cold carpet, he furnished us with a never-tiring 
mark for our snow-balls Our snow-balling matches 
were at once suspended when he appeared there was 
no need of calling sides, for Neptune would stand against 
the whole school. Pelt him as hard as we pleased, he 
would nevei lose his temper, but stand, barking at 
every ball, trying to catch in his mouth each as it came,, < 
and jumping to one side and the other to humour the 
stragglers, apparently unwilling tn let any slip Thus 
would be go on ddy after day, well knowing our times 
of play, and very frequent in his attendance to share 
our sports. At last, however, one year, the Christmas 
holidays came on, the sports wete interrupted or trans¬ 
ferred elsewhere,—and Neptune had had no notice 
He came as usual; but the playground-door was closed, 
and none of his playfellows were to be seen After 
waiting for some time in vain, he found other people 
going to the front door of the house, and as he could 
not gain entrance by his usual way, he too would try 
the other. There he posted himself; and whenever the 
door was opened, wagged his tail, and solicited admis¬ 
sion,—but in vain, ior though he was a favourite with 
the servant as well as others, she was frightened at the 
thought of four great nnwiped feet passing thiough the 
cleau hall Neptune was repulsed, but not discouraged 
A single knock called the servant again she found 
nobody but Neptune; and supposed some kind peison _ 
passing by had knocked for him Another single knock - 
—still, nobody but Neptune Again 1 —and now the case 
seemed singular , and the servant, looking into it inme 
closely, traced on the door the wet marks of Neptune's 
feet, reaching up to the kuockei Who shall say that 
a dog cannot reason? The trying a door winch he had 
never been accustomed to, seems more than instinct 
And the knocking at that door implies something very 
like a syllogism “People who want to go in hoc, 
knock at the doot, and are let in—1 waul to go in—1 
will knock, and shall be let in ” But Poor Neptune 
was not let in The seivant brought me to hear the 
tale, and see the foot-marks on the door but Neptune 
was gone—his patience quite exhausled (Ww people 
knock more than three times), or he should have come 
in and had his snow-balling match, despite of his great 
wet feet and the clean hall. Poor Neptune 1 lie was a 
good, honest, fine-spirited playfellow' and now, long 
6$ it is since we played together, I think ot him,—nut 
so much in the character of a dog as m that of a 
playfellow , * 


ADVENTURE AMONG THE INDIANS OF 
GUIANA 

The journal gf a recent traveller in South America, 
Mons Adam de Bauve, affords a very unfavourable J 
view of the moral and physical condition of the natives 
of the northern poition of that continent, and from 
the knowledge ot their character, acquired by tlyvt gen¬ 
tleman during a long residence among these uncivilized 
people, we are induced to fear that his account is hut 
too correct. In the adventure we are about to relate, 
he aftydes particularly to the A&tas, a tribe residing <m 
the hanks of the Gueuva, in French Guiana, but he 
states, at the Bame time, that they differ but little from 
the oilier tribes who inhabit the extensive forests of (hat 
part of the globe. His reflections are possibly some¬ 
what cokwuOT by the discomforts attending hia position 
at the time he wrote, when ha was detained ui one of 
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their miserable huts, by e sprain which he received 
during a scientific excursion —“ I passed my time," 
he says, “ either in reading, or in trying to fix my 
thoughts upon anything but what was round me,' that 
I might not hcarihe idiot laughter of my stupid hosts, 
who lay lazily in their hammocks, keeping their eyes 
constantly fixed upon me, und at every movement I 
made, bursting into a harsh husky laugh, which shook 
their huts in a way to make me afraid they would fall 
to file ground ” 

He describes these people as lazy and improvident 
to the last degree and although surrounded by a 
fertile country, which almost spontaneously produces 
Suore than they can consume, yet living upon a dipt 
compared to which the food of the poorest peasant m 
France is luxury, and starving m the midst of plenty. 
The average of their existence is, he savs, three days 
abundance, and a fortnight starvation. • Their huts are 
sometimes so tilled with bananas, that the greater por¬ 
tion oi them Qit before they can be consumed, and then 
foi a long time they have hardly anything to eat They 
have also little desire to mend their condition; it is 
true that they show the eagerness of children to possess 
any new object that is shown to them, but as soon as 
tile novelty is out of sight it is forgotten, and even when 
obtained, soon thrown away. 

One day, during the tune when Mons de Bauve was 
detained among the Adtns by the sprained ancle, he 
“•tsv a woman in the most pitiable state of destitution 
this unfortunate creature, it appeared, had given a mortal 
otlence to her husband by preventing him from destroy¬ 
ing another individual of the same tribe, against whom 
he had conceived some offence He endeavoured to 
* poison him, but the compassionate woman informed 
the intended victim, who immediately went and be¬ 
haved her to her husband This is a fair sample, our 
author states, of the gratitude of the Indians The 
consequence was, that the poor cieature was treated 
with great cruelty by her husband, and compelled to 
fly For a month she wandered about, with no iood 
but the wild berries of the woods, she slept at night, 
tor fear of wild beasts, upon the lofty stages which 
these people elect for the purpose of drying fish no 
one dared to give her shelter, fiotn the fear of incurring 
(he displeasure of her husband, whose revengeful dis¬ 
position was well known In a frightful state of ema¬ 
ciation sly cany to seek from the white man the pro¬ 
tection which, in his solitary condition, he was unable 
to extend to her The woman was put to death by her 
husband 

The next day about 120 individuals of the tribe met 
about the hut in which the traveller lay, for the purpose 
of keeping a festival All day they slept, but towards 
evening they began to danqp to the sound of their rude? 
insliuments, and thus passed the night, drifting plen¬ 
tifully in the intervals of the dance lly the next morn¬ 
ing the whole number were intoxicated; some lying 
sick on the floor, others groaning,—others howling 
Some of them eyed the baggage of Mons de Bauve, 
with the desire of appropriating it to themselves; and 
at length, the fellow who had murdewd his wife, being 
the boldest of the tribe, made nn attempt, with two 
others, to possess himself of it “ Two guns,” con- 
tmues'the traveller, “ were hanging above my head, 
hut I was so surrounded that it was impossible to make 
use of them or of my sabre Orapoi (a native servant 
who had lived some years with Mons de Bauve) lay 
trembling in his hammock, and advised gienot to resist. 

I rai-rd myself in my hammock, presented a small 
pistol, and called out to the Indians with a loud voice, 
accompanied by significant gestures, that I would kill 
them if they did not keep off The two retired, but 
the first movei, who was named HnaraCnou, cut the 
cords of one of my bundles with a knife I fired directly 
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at him, but the persons round me shook my hammock 
so violently in running away, that I missed Wffi. Alt 
the party gave way instantly except JJuaraeriou, who 
rushed upon me and wounded me slightly Tn the breast 
with his dagger Reserving my remaining pistol. I 
seized my dagger, and gave him two wounds, one in 
the side, the other in the throat. He fell: I was struck 
with horror at the cry, or rather infernal howl, Which 
the Indians set up I thought mysetf lost; aOd-Seizfhg 

one of my guns, resolved not to die without revenge. 
Having my guns, a pistol, dagger*and sabre, matiy 
would have fallen before me. In an instant the place 
was deserted, but the horrid howling continued. After 
an interval Of an hour, two old men came back and 
asked Orapoi, who had all this time When covered up in 
his hammock, If I wished to kill them. I replied that 
1 had never done the Indiana any harm, but that I 
Would defend myself if they Attacked me, and would 
kill any one who should attenfpt to rob me Upon 
this they began to whistle, and all the party returned 
They now wished me to kill Huaracriou, who was lying 
on the ground, losing blood. I refused, but helped 
him to get up, and dressed his wounds. That in the 
throat was most dangerous • I do not think he will die, 
though it would be better that he should, for he will be 
an eternal enemy, not only to tne but to all white men. 
The Indians resumed their drinking os though nothing 
had happened, *and although Orapoi advised me to 
leave the tribe, 1 resolved to remain, as I was persuaded 
that nn appearance of confidence would act powerfully 
not only on them, but on other tribes whom I should 
visit subsequently. In fact, it I had yielded to their 
demands, and given them the least thing, I should 
decidedly have been robbed, and if not killed on the 
s |>ot, most piobahly been made away with afterwards, 
for feat of leturniug at a future time to be revenged " 
When the dunking Was all over, the wounded man 
was carried off, and Mons de BauVe heard no more of 
him , but he had teason to suppose that his comrades 
would take advantage ot his state of weakness to poison 
his wounds, ho that they might no longer be annoyed 
by him 


THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 

The golden-crested wren is the smallest and one of the 
most beautiful and interesting of British birds. Though 
it abounds in most places, its active, restless habits, and 
the silence of its movements, render it rather difficult 
to watcli, and it is probably less noticed thau any other 
common bird we possess. 

The most usual haunts of the golden-crested wren 
arc tall trees, particularly the oak, the yew, and the 
various species of pine and fir In these it builds its 
nest, a very neat and elegant structure, the shape of 
which vanes according to the Ablation in which it is 
placed It is most commonly open at the top, like that 
of tile chaffinch, but sometimes, even under the shel¬ 
tering boughs of a Norway fir, it is covered with a 
dome, and has an opening on one side It is always 
ingeniously suspended beneath the branch, like those of 
many tropical birds, being the only instance of the kind 
amongst those of Great Britain The eggs are nine or 
ten in number, and are small, round, and white. 

The golden-crested wren is by no means so shy of 
the neighbourhood of man* as is generally Supposed. 
Though it abounds in forests, yet it equally frequents 
gardens, occasionally even in the suburbs of large towns, 
and very often builds close to the house, most com¬ 
monly in a yew or fir, at the height of from five to 
twenty or thirty feet from the ground. It will visit the 
plants trained round windows; and has been known, 
when pursued by a hawk, to fly for refuge into f roflin 
where people were eittmg, and alight on the top of the 
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Ml rope, whence it suffered itself to be taken by the 
hand * It is very tearless of observers; nwl will allow 
you to apprs#jh'«dtltw,a jwdfjf engaged, a* 

it generally is, in hunting for maects on the stems and 
branches ot, trees. Perhaps the best time fur watching 
it as a hot sunny day in summer or autumn. In a still 
and sultry noon, when not a leaf is stirring, and almost 
every other bird has retired from the heat of the sun 
into the shadiest thickets, the little solitary golden- 
crested wren is to be seen flitting noiselessly from spray 
to spray, with unwearied activity, in search of its rood, 
paying no attention to any one who happens to be watch¬ 
ing it, and never for a moment remaining in a state of 
rest. Its movements are unlike those of any other bird, 
except, indeed, the blue-tit,—but even his do not equal 
in lightness and airiness this little wren- It flutters 
over the slenderest twigs lilut»lmttMljy,—nptfpn Mrt 
side, now on the otb^^r-«p|aed»|8 ^i»ve^thft br^b,' 
sometimes heoegtjMto^ff^ W#!^ towawtoesj 
—often at the epek of it, swpe^Atfl'Jp the air by 
its tiuy wings, which it quivers WdWp *he slightest 
sound, — so (hat unless jf»ii 'see it, If It were ever so 
close to you, you would net be eWare of its presence 
except for (lie little low, chirp which it occasionally 
emits, and which is more like that of an insect than a 
bird In shape and plumage, too, it is superior to 
most of the whegf inhabitants o£our wood? -and 
gardens. the latter »» beaulifbl mixture of greqa and 
yellow, with white.bote «n Ats wings; and on itjtliead 
the golden .$re»t, bordered tvUh black, from which it 
takes its natois, „ 

In the apnng and summer it sings regularly, begin* 
mug about the middle of March, and continuing till 
the end of July. Its tong ie very soft, and low, like a 
whisper, and, like that ot the grasshopper-lark, is no 
louder at the dtSitnce oi one yard than of twenty. 

During the greater part of the year, it haunts toll 
trees, and never alights on the earth; bat it) the winter 
it is frequently seen pecking for insects in the grass, 
or among dead leaves, and even on a heath at some 
little distance from any tree ; and when thus engaged 
wilt let you approach it sufficiently near to hear the 
little simp nf its beak when It hen found its prey. 

The golden-crested wreterem«i»S ( wJlh «*■ sH the year 
round. whether it is a hardy bird or not Is a disputed 
matter. 

ANKCDOTKS, 

(Prow » CarMipoutUat ] 

A turkey cock, a common cock, and a pheasant, were 
kept in the same fai m-yard. After some time, the turkey 
was sent away to another farm After his departure, (lie 
cook and pheasant had a quarrel 1 the cook beat, and the 
pheasant disappeared In a few days he returned, accom¬ 
panied by the turkey i the two allies together fell on the 
unfortunate oock and, Wiled him. 

A squirrel, seated m a nut-tiee, was observed to weigh a 
nut to each pew, to discover by the weight which was good 
the light sues be invariably dropped, till he had inado a little 
heap of them at the boUora of the tree, which, being exa¬ 
mined, was found to consist entirely of bad nuts 


Phytical and Mental Labour. —Whilst we were in hand 
with these lour parts of the Institutes, we often having oc¬ 
casion to go into the city, and from thence into the oountry, 
did, m some sort, euvy the state of the honest ploughman 
and <Hber mechanics. For one, when ha was at h» work, 
would merrily sing, and the ploughman whistle some self- 
pWasmg tunc, and yet their wont both proceeded and suc¬ 
ceeded ! but he that takes upon him to write, doth captivate 
all the foevdtie* and powers, both of his mind snd body, and 
must be only attentive to that which he eollecteth. Without 
cheerfulness while he M at hu 

• 

* This foctis on ths authority of s band who cSa be lelied on. 


Prisons qf Constantinople —Old travellers give very 
frightful accounts ot the slave-prisons of Constantinople 
Those who now respect theip «re obliged to h>el ,eve other 
that these travellers indulged m a little Exaggeration re 
their descriptions, or that the Turkish government has since 
greatly relaxed its seventies. The victor enters a court 
surrounded by ill-built sheds, and sees the prisoners eat- 
tended here and there, many of them chained together in 
twos, while others are exempt from this restraint. The 
building of the prison itself has nothing remarkable It is 
entered by a sort of dyrk corridor; the ground lfoor » occu¬ 
pied by the rayahs, and tile first stoiy by the Turks. Each 
of the tributary nations sends to the prison those who have 
been condemned according to their own peculiar lawe, and 
by their own duels. The prisoners lie upon coarse mats,j 
they are furnished with no other movable than a vase full, 
of water; and for their subsistence they are supplied daily 
4fth three small cakes of half a pound weight, and ten paras 
ill money-^publio chanty docs the rest, the most miserable 
receive toil assistance of their co-religionists. The guatds 
are Veyy vigilant, and the oaptttes are watched in their 
labours, m their sickness, and even When they are dead, for 
fear they etaxtifl c^ape under the sod disguise of a corpse 
The prison of to* Seraskier has no bolts, no strong gates, 
no guards; and the jailer is not at all distinguished by his 
costume. Two halls, which communicate, constitute this 
pnson, Which receives light through an opening in the top 
of the vault The number of prisoners is eleven in the ball 
of the Turks, and six m that of the Ray ahB. Another prison 
is called the Pnson of the Porte It is situated near the en¬ 

trance of the palace of the Grand-Vizier Passing through 
a narrow court, guarded by many soldiers, one arrives at a goto 
over which are suspondud chares similar to those upon the 
hands and fset of the prisoners. The visitor, arriving at the 
prison by a stair, is first conducted to the hall of the debtors 
The Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Tuiks Have stp.unio 
chambers, for tlieso four nations are nevei able to live 
together, and not even misfortune has pomes to unite them 
The chamber for vagrants is a leal cavern, hollowed in tho * 
rook In a hull more gloomy than the othois, aie the 
prisoners placed under toituie r To the vault me filed 
many iron rings, flow winch these miserable beings are f 
suspended until thoy conless their crimes, or reveal vvhcrui 
their treasures are concealed. Anothei stair, still inoic ob 
aoure than tho first, conducts to an extensive apaiiuiciit, 
quite destitute of any kind of furmtute oi movable This 
is the charabei ot the pashas, as it it called , but pu,h is an 
at presept very larolv imprisoned there Near tins there is 
another mem which is appropriated to the hospod.us of 
Wallsahia and Moldavia, the gate is coiled with non 
This prison appears to have been built in the tune- oi the 
' Greeks, for it does not in the least resemble eithei of those 
previously described It ts nearly dcseitetf at pigsent, but 
prisons appear everywhere m Constantinople, and each 
minister, pasha, and judge has his own, as well as his juris¬ 
diction and his guard. It is not necessary to raise thick 
walls for this purpose, or to construct dungeons at a great 
I expense. It suffices if a person entitled to have a prison 
can find re his house or in that of his neighboui s, a chamber, 
L ,an outhouse, a court, or an inclosure 1 he prison oi the 
vaivode ofoGulata consists of huge square rooms, where on 
one side are found the prisoners for dfebt, and on the other 
all classes of offenders mingled without distinction. As the 
I rooms have no windows, the air cannot circulate, and the 
sun's rays cannot penetrate, a pule glimmer descending 
from the roof just serves to show to the visitor groups of 
| men squatted pn the ground, who appear to resptro with 
I difficulty, and to be almost suffocated by tho heat. Thu j 
police of the vaivfode are very active, and do not allow the 
1 prison to remain a solitary place like that of the Porte. 
They foil not to make the functions which thoy exercise 
[ von profitable to themselves, and all those whom thty at rest 
| are their tributaries. But no chains, dungeons, oi mstru- 
i menu of torture are to be seen m the pnson of the voivode, 
nor are the prisoners subject to any til treatment. In foot, 
this prison is hardly to be otherwise regarded than as a 
simple depdt ,~*Mtchaud—^Con espondent of " L Oriental" 
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SKETCHES OP THE PENINSULA.-r-No.XVL 
Bull Hunting. 

(Prom a CorrMpondeot.] 1 



[Wild Bull Hunting] 


The Spanish bull-fight has been often described, but 
that species of bull-fight which, while it affords pastime 
to the people, subdues the noble animal to be a partaker 
of the labours of the husbandman is, we believe, little 
or not at all known in this country The Peninsula 
abounds with extensive forest lands, which, though' 
reaching over a wide extenf of country, is sufficiently 
open to afford pasture and food to herds of wild cattle 
who roam almost unmolested amongst their shades. 
The great forest of the Alemtejo is an apt illustration. 
In this some hundreds of square miles of country are 
occupied by growing timber, but within its bounds 
large open spaces exist which serve for,pasturages, and 
occasionally a farm, a vineyard, or an olive grove may 
be seen struggling, as it were, for existence amidst the 
vast solitudes. But though occasional glimpses of 
culture appear, they are far too few and far between to 
offer any serious check to the increase and independ¬ 
ence of the herds which roam around them undisturbed. 
It wasjn this forest that I witnessed for the first time 
the method of capturing the wild bulls 1 had received 
intimation that the village of Alcoxete, on the Tagus, 
was to be the scene of a bull-fight* and that the vil¬ 
lagers for many miles round were invited to join in the 
hunt, which wtts to take piece on the following day; 
You. VL 


I accordingly crossed the river in company of about 
twenty persons, mo^ly military, each being provided 
with a long pole, having a small spike fixed in one 
end, and mounted as inclination or ability suited. 
When we arrived on the opposite bank, a little before 
day-break, we found about 250 or 300 persons assem¬ 
bled, some mounted on different sorts of quadrupeds, 
from the noble Andalusian horse*to the humble hack 
donkey, and very many on foot. They were all armed 
in a similar manner to ourselves. As soon as daylight 
began to appear we all marched off towards the forest. 
The morning was peculiarly fine, and the interest of 
the beautiful scenery was heightened by the vaned cos¬ 
tumes of the persons by whom we were surrounded. 
As soon as we had advanced some distance into the 
wood we hatted for the purpose of refreshment, before 
the arduous and somewhat perilous duties of the day 
began After a hasty meal we divided into two par¬ 
ties, one stretching in a long line to the right end the 
other to the left. We had not advanced far in this 
manner before we fell in with a herd of cattle having 
twelve bulls with it, which no sooner descried us than 
they bounded off with the speed of lightning. The 
sport had now began; we pat our horses to the utmoet 
speed, threading our way amongst the tall pint^treee 
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as Veil as we could, and endeavouring by wild cries to 
drue (lie bulls tow aids the other party. At length, 
after about an hour’* chase, some half-dozen of us who 
were better mounted than the rest eeme up with them, 
and commenced the attack with our long poles. The 
manner was this * one person riding at full speed gave 
the bull nearest lmn a sharp prick with the goad, which 
it no sooner fell than it turned upon its assailant and 
gave chase, another horseman then coming up attacked 
it on the other side, when, leaving the first assailant, it 
turned upon the second; he in bke manner was leseued 
by a third, and so on The attention of the infuriated 
animal thus distracted prevented his escape, and gave 
time lor the other hunters to come up The Dulls 
were thus at length separated from the herd A suffi¬ 
cient number having arrived to form * crirct* round 
them, we commenced operiUltma for the purpose pf 
driving them towards the town I tit lb* Skill of the 
i iders was now necessary, and dll the activity possessed 
by both man and horse* t» %Mp •iMff from the pointed 
horns winch oq every side were di moled against him, 
as well as to prevent tile fowl from breaking through 
the living net with whkih.it was gpwntnded. This was 
pet haps the most diflUult part, and was attained by 
keeping each bull separately engaged* and thus pre¬ 
venting united opting | for wliftt 1)00 won sufficient, 
mined as we were, to resist the simttllaneou* tush of 
these most powerful animals, Tint emtmued activity 
and exertion requisite bed knocked up many of the 
poor judes who had started in the morning, and the 
circle became smaller Md eineller aa the day advanced; 
several, too, Imd bean parried off severely gored and 
wounded by the horns and feat of tKa bulls I, how¬ 
ever, and the party with whom I started, were resolved 
to sec the conclusion, and redoubling our efforts we at 
length, about four o'clock in the atterunw, succeeded 
in driving them info an enclosure where wire a num¬ 
ber ot oxen (all at one time wild) with bells, quietly 
grazing. Here they were kept till required fur the 
next day's sport. 

The square of Alccxele had been fitted up in the 
form of an arena, with seats or rattier standing places 
all lound, the ceqUajeas carefully cleaned, all stones 
lemoved, and ireaMHlstrewed, Atone aide a cart 
wax stationed for aJHpiosc to he presently described, 
at the other a pen was fitted up for the reception of each 
bull ax it was to make its appealance, communicating 
by a door with the place wheic the herd was enclosed 
T)ic difficulty of bringing the bulls from their tempo- 
lary resting-place to the scene of their humiliation was 
not less than that of their original capture. Through 
the forest they had only the trees and shrubs before 
them, to which they wore accustomed , and if the line 
of huntsmen alone was sufficient to awaken their rage 
and terror amidst scenes familiar to them, how much 
more must those flings have been excited when 
passing through this' streets nf a town crowded with 
people, the bouses gaily decorated with red, blue, white, 
and green hangings, and greeted with a thousand 
tongues mi the joyiulnew of expectation? Twice the 
terrified and furious herd turned and dashed through 
the assembled crowd, tossing and goring all who 
ventured tp oppose tbpm, and twice tile circling horse¬ 
men brought them back. Qne fine black bull took 
to the river and swam out about two miles before a 
boat could be put off to recapture it. Several of the 
English soldiers who were quartered near the town 
swam after it, and one of tjiem aa excellent swimmer 
had nearly reached it, when a fishing .boat came up, 
and fixing a cord round the bull's horns towed it in 
The soldier however was resolved not to have his trouble 
for nothing, and mounting on Us back, was landed 
safely amidst the shouts of the spectators. The sport of 
baiting thC bulls for the purpose of taming them, began 


at three in the afternoon, when the heat of the sun had 
somewhat abated Six of the wild animals were usher¬ 
ed into the circus, surrounded by a band of mounted 
picadores, and accompanied by several tame cattle 
with bells, when one by one they were secured with 
cords to the cart, and a leathern cap placed on the 
(joints of the horns, after which they were all driven into 
the pen The circus was then cleared, and the Spa¬ 
niards entered, gaily attired In the Andalusian costume, 
the grace and elegance of which nyist be seen to be 
properly understood. The hair, which is worn long, is 
confined in a black silk bag, which is fastened with 
bows of black riband: the light-coloured velvet jacket 
covered with gold lace and silver gilt buttons, the 
velvet vest richly embroidered, the lace shirt, red silk 
sgsh, velvet breeches and silk stockings, all harmo¬ 
nising in colour and form, set off the figure to the best 
advantage and wld to the grace and elegance for which 
the Andalusian is so justly celebrated, These men, of 
whom there weie five or six, are accustomed from their 
infancy to the dangerous employment of bull-fighting, 
end (he agility end dexterity displayed in evading the 
lurious attacks of the bull are astonishing. After Gain¬ 
fully examining the arena they each armed themselves 
with four short barbed darts, aud waited for the coming 
ni the bull they had not to wait long, the door vvex 
thrown open and the animal rushed into the centre, 
greeted by the shouts and vivas of’the spectators One 
ot the Spamaids advancing invited the attack, when 
the bull, who at first, bewildered and amazed, had stood 
teuimg up the earth with Us feet lift almost hid from 
view by the cloud of dust, lashing itself into fury 
with Its tail, rushed upon Us opponent, All who weie 
not accustomed to such spectacles thought the man 
must inevitably have perished j but jiut as the long and 
powerful horns seemed to touch his body he stepped 
nimbly aside, and turning smartly round, planted alt 
four daite in (he animal's neck just behind the horns 
Loud shouts of applause rewarded Ilia dexteuty, 
and the bull, mme enraged than ever, ran round the 
area tearing up the earth and bellowing with rage, 
until encountered by a second plcadore with like success 
Alter the Spaniards hod exhausted themselves in exciting 
the rage of the bull, they quitted the urea and the 
populace were admitted to throw the bull this was 
generally done by one man leaping between the horns, 
upon which he supported himself in an upright posture 
till relieved by his companions, who tlnew tint bull to 
the ground The cry ol “ largo, largo” was the signal 
fur its liberation, when some tame cattle being ad¬ 
mitted it was led by them to the pen. Six bulls weie 
thus baited the fiist day, the other six on the day 
fallowing Three weeks afterwards I had these very 
animals under my chaige as baggage oxen, as tame 
and gentle oxen as could be* desired, 


THE LEECH FISHERY. 

The country about La Brcnne la, perhaps, the most unin¬ 
teresting in France The people are miserable-looking, the 
cattle wretched, the fish just as bad, but the leeches are 
admirable. • 

If ever you pass through La Brenne, you will see a man, 
pate and straight haired, with a woollen cap on his head, 
and his legs and arms naked, be walks along the itardor* 
of a marsh, among the spots left dry by the surrounding 
waters, but particularly wherever the vegetation seems to 
preserve the subjacent soil undiatyiW t tfos man » a leech- 
fl-her To see )mn fiom a distance,—jus woe-begone aspect, 
his hollow ejes, his livid lips, his singular gestures;—you 
would take him. for a patient who had left his sick bed in a 
fit of delirium If you observe him every now and then 
raising his legs, and examining them one after the other, 
you might suppose him a fool; but he is an intelligent 
Ieeeb-fisbcr- The hutches attach themselves to hts lags and 
loot as he moves among their haunts, lie feels their pro- 
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sente from their bite, and gathers them ns they cluster 
about the roots of the bulrushes and sea-weeds, or beneath 
the stones covered with green and gluoy moss Some 
repose on the mud, while others swim about, but so Slowly, 
that they are easily gathered with the hand. In a favour¬ 
able season it is poyuble, m the ooufse of three or (bur hours, 
to stow ten or twelve dosen of them in the little bag Which 
the gatherer carrie* on his shottldor. Sometimes you wilt 
see the leech-fisher armed with a hind ef spear or harpoon. 
with this be deposits pieces of deosyed animal matter m 
places frequented by the leeches t they soon gather round 
the prey, and arf presently themselves gathered into a 
little vessel half frill of Water Such is the leech-fishery in 
spring 

In summer the leech retires into deeper water, and the 
.fishers have then to atrip themselves naked, and walk im¬ 
mersed up to the ehtn. Some of them have little rafts to 
go upon, these rails are made of twigs and fuahes, and ^ 
is no easy matter to propel them among the weeds and 
aquatic plants. At this season, too, the supply in the pools 
is scanty $ the fisher oan only take thee nfw that swim 
within his reach, of thole that get entangled in the structure 
of his raft. 

It is 0 homd trade, in whatever way it is carried on. 
The leech-gatherer il constantly more or !qh in the water: 
bieathing fog and mist and fetid odours from the marsh, he 
is often attacked with ague, catarrhs, and rheumatism. 
Some indulge in Strong liquors, to keep off the noxious in¬ 
fluences, hut they pay mr it in the end by disorders of other 
kinds But, with all its forbidding peculiarities, the looch- 
flshery gives employment to muuy hands; if it be per¬ 
nicious, it is also lucrative. Besides supplying all the 
neighbouring pkarmactent, great quantltios are exported, 
and there are regular traders engaged for the purpose 
Henri Chartier is one of those persons, and an important 
personage he is when he comes to Meobecq or its vicinity, 
ins arrival makes quite a ffite—all are eager to greet him. 

Among the interesting particulars which 1 gathered in 
Li Bienne relative to the leech trade, I may mention the 
following —One of the traders—what with his own fishing 
and that ot tus children, and what with his acquisitions from 
the earners, who sell quantities second hand—was enabled 
to hoaid up 17,000 leeches in the course of a few months, 
lie kept them deposited in a place whore, in one night, they 
all became frozen m masse But tho lrost does not imme¬ 
diately kill them, they may generally he thawed into life 
again They easily, indeed, beai very hard usage I am told 
bv one of the earners, that he call pack them as closely as 
he pleases m the moist sack which he ties behind his 
saddle, and sometimes he stows his cloak and boots on the 
top of tho sack Tho trader buys his leeches pSle-mile, big 
and little, green and black—all the same; but he aftor- 
wauls sorts them foi the market Those are generally 
aceounteiFlho bftt which are of a green ground, with yellow 
stripes along the body —Medical Gazette, 


ROYAL BANQUETTING. 

An ancient manuscript in the British Museum (IIa(i. 
MS No 279) contains the hill of fare of the banquet 
given on the marriage of Kjng Henry IV. to his Queefl 
Joan of Navane, at Winchester, itifthe year 1403 The 
manuscript is fairly written on paichment, and is in 
excellent preservation; and in the copy of it here given 
tig: original orthography is preset ved—the explanations 
between parentheses being those of Mr. Strutt, in his 
* Regal Antiquities ’ * 

Some few of the dishes are now unknown, but not¬ 
withstanding the antiquity of the manuscript, it is quite 
as intelligible as a modern bill df fare would be to an 
uninitiated person 

The banquet consisted of six courses; three of flesh 
and fowl, and three of fish, which were as follows:— 
First Course. 

Fyletles in galentyne [ made of pork stewed in broth 
With bread] Gross chare [ flesh as beef or mutton] 
Signettys. Capoun of haut grece [fat capons] Fe- 
sauntys. Chcwetys*. A Sotelte [a subtlety or device con¬ 
sisting of figures made with jellies and confectionary], 
• Cbsvntte w tfaa female ice deer. 


SEcond Course. 

Yenisofi with fertflefite [fermeniy was made of 
wheat and milk], Gelye. Porcellys*. Conynge. 
Bittore [£>’terns], Puleyng farces f. Pertryehe [Par¬ 
tridges], Leche { fryes. Brawne bruse [fiototd.J A 
Soteltd. 

Third Course. 

Creme d'elmaundm [almonds pounded and done up 
with tnftt]. Perys in syruppe [ftars to syrup]. 
Venison rested. Ryde Woodecokke. Plover®. Rah- 
bittys. Quaylys. Boyty* [perhaps Intpes] Feldfare. 
Crustade. Sturgeon. Fnettoure. A SoteltA 


First Course of Fyshe. 

Vyaundryall. Sew lumharde. Baity fyahe, Lam 
preys powdered. Pyke. Bretne Samoan restyd. 

Crustade. lumliarde, [made of cream, egg*, pmky, 
dates, $0* baked], A Soteltd, 


Beetmd Cmttee, 

Purpayw git €Mti Brents. Sainoun. 

Congre, Gurnard. Kays [Ptofoe.] Lampreys m 
past. Leehe fries. 

PahUryse corenys ft» ft BflteHt!. ff fancy this is 
panthers , itnfA crowns vpon their heads made of con¬ 
fectionary, for a device or tabUvty], * 

Third Course. 

Creme of almauudft. Perys iu syruppe. Tench 
embrace. Troute* Floundyrs lYyid. Perehy*. Lam¬ 
prey rested. Lochys and Oolys $, Sturjoun. Crabbe 
and creveys ||. Graspeys. Egle Corenys [on eagle 
crowned] iu Soteltd. 


id 


Plumbago and Black Lead Pencils —There is only ono 
purpose to which thiB form of carbon is applied in the solid 
state—vi/ , for tho manufacture of black load pencils. Ono 
of the most remarkable circiimstanoe* oonneolod with the 
plumbago is the mode in which it is sold. Onee a year the 
mine at Bonowdale is opened, and a sufficient quantity 
oi plumbago is extracted, to supply the market duung tho 
ensuing yeat It is then closed up, and the product is 
earned in small fragments of about three and four inches 
long, to London, where it is exposed to Ssle at the black¬ 
load market, which is heid on tho first Monday of every 
month, at a public-house in Essefc Street, Strand The 
buyers, who amount to about seven or eight, examine every 
piece with a sharp instrument to ascertain its hardness— 
those which are too soft being rejected. The individual 
who has the first choice pays 45* per pound—the othei 
30r But os there is no addition made to the first quantity 
in tho maikct, during the course of tho yem, the residual 
portions are examined over and over again, until they are 
exhausted The annua) amount of Bale is about 30001 
Then aro three kinds of pencils, common, ever-pointed, 
and plummets The latter are composed of one-third sul- 
phuret of antimony and two-thirds plumbago. The first 
part of the process is sawing out the cedar into long planks, 
and then into what are technically ^called tops and bottoms. 
The second, sawing out the grooves by means of a fly¬ 
wheel The third, scraping the lead on a stone, having 
been previously made into thin slices, to suit tho groove, 
introducing it into tho groove, and scratching tho side with 
a sharp pointed instrument, so as to break it o<T exactly 
above the groove. The fourth, glueing the tops and bot¬ 
toms together, and turning the cedar-cases in a gauge. 
The ever-pointed pencils aie first cut tnto thin slabs, then 
into square pieces, by means of a steel gauge They are 
then passed through three small holes, armed with rubies, 
which last about three or four days Steel does not last 
above as many hours. Six of these ever-polntod pencils 
msy be had nr St. 6 d. If thef are cheaper than this, we 
may be sure that they ora adulterated.— Fee. of Gen Se. 


• Probably little pigs. ♦ Probably stuffed pullets. 

1 Leche is s collou. & Probably loach and coal-fish. 

[I Probably craw-fish, 
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[St James's Park J 


The parks of London lie on its western side. St. 
James’s extends from behind the Horse Guards and 
government offices m Whitehall and Downing Street 
to the New Palace, its adjunct, the Green Park, 
Teaches from thence to Piccadilly and Hyde Park 
Corner. The chief western entrance into the metro¬ 
polis (the road from Bath, &c ), which runs into Picca¬ 
dilly, separates the western extremity of the Green 
Park from the south-east side of Hyde Park, at what is 
termed Hyde Park Corner; and at this particular spot 
the stranger, who is entering London for the first time, 
will receive a favourable impression ot the grandeur of 
the metropolis. On either side of the road or street, 
which is spacious, are handsome gateways, that on th? 
light leading into the Green Park, and those on the 
left into Hyde Park The central and side gateways 
leading into Hyde Park are connected by a fine Bcreen; 
arid the bronze gates m these and in the Green Park 
gateway on the opposite side are beautiful specimens of 
art. ( j t 

St. James’s Park is the oldest of the metropolitan 
parks. It appears to have been a waste marshy piece 
of ground till the reign of Henry VIII. it was partly 
drained and enclosed by him. He built a gateway in 
1532 at the north end of King Street and corner of 
Downing Street, over which he had a passage from 
Whitehall Palace into the park. The park was much 
improved m the reign of Charles II., end it has been 
since that time a favourite resort; but it did not assume 
its present picturesque appearance till 1628, when Mr. 
Nash, the designer of Regent’s Park, converted it from 
being a formal and almost swampy meadow into a 
beautiful and luxuriant-looking garden 

bt. James’s Park received its name from being con¬ 
nected with the palace of St. James's, which Henry 
VIII. built on the site of St James’s Hospital. Hyde 
Park is so called,, from the ground having formed a 
chief Portion of the Manor of Hyde, belonging to 


Westminster Abbey. This park comprises nearly 400 
acres. On its western side are Kensington Gardens, { 
attached to the palace Kensington Palace was pur¬ 
chased by William III, whose queen took much pleasure 
m improving the gardens They were, however, laid 
out in their present form by Queen Caroline, the wife 
of George II The gardens are about three miles and 
a half in circumference, and contain a number of mag¬ 
nificent trees. On fine evenings—especially Sunday 
evenings—in spring and summer, they are thronged 
with visitors 

Regent’s Park was formed in 1814“. The ground 
was the property of the Crown, and was let to various 
persons—but the lenses having expired, the property 
was converted into its present handsome and orna¬ 
mental form, fiom the designs of Mr. Nash. The 
frame, as the reader is doubtless aware, was given in 
compliment to George IV., then Prince Regent. The 
park is circular, aqd comprises about 450 acres It 
contains n sheet of water; several handsome villas have 
been built in its interior; and round it is a spacious 
drive, or road, the exterior side of which is occupied by 
a number of fine terraces, or ranges of building, highly 
ornamented, sqme with colonnades and pillars, and 
others with allegorical groups and figures. As men¬ 
tioned formerly, the Zoological Gardens occupy a por¬ 
tion of the park. % 

St. James's Park, the smallest of the Londonoparka, 
is certainly the prettiest. It is bounded on the east by 
the parade at the back of the Horse Guards, of which 
a view is given on p 77 of the present volume; and at 
its western extremity is the new palace, recently con¬ 
verted into a royal residence by her present Majesty. 
Ou the southern and northern sides are the Bird Cage 
Walk and the Mall, the latter a fine avenue, planted 
with trees. An iron railing separates the Green Park 
from St. James's. Hemmed in, as St. James’# Park is, 
by buildings on every side, the sheet of water, shrub* 
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bery, and frees, afford in summer very fine contrasts 
—a delightful landscape in the heart of a city 
In 1814, St. James's, the Green Park, and Hyde Park 
were made the scene of rejoicings and illuminations— 
a grand jubilee being held tn commemoration of various 
events, the close of the war, the centenary of the acces¬ 
sion of the House of Brunswick, the anniversary of the 
battleof the Nile, Ac. On this occasion half-a-guinea 
was charged for admission into the inclosed portion of 
St. James’s Park; * it had,” says a contemporary ac¬ 
count, “all the appearance of Vouxhall on a full night* ” 
The Green Park end Hyde Park «re» thrown open to 
the people. The amusements cwtnsted of a mimic 
Va-fi^ht on the piece of water called the Serpen¬ 
tine, rn Hyde Park; boat races on the canal in St. 
James's (the psrk bad not then been metamorphosed* 
by Mr. Nash), with booths, bridges, a pagoda, a for¬ 
tress which was to be turned into a temple of Con¬ 
cord, fireworks, illuminations, a balloon ascent, Ac 
The pqgoda wgs accidently burnt in the course of the 
night, Cut this would rather have heightened instead of 
marring the enjoyment of the people, had it not been 
for the deaths of two persons by the fire. In Hyde 
Park the booths, shows, gaming tables, printing presses, 
&c, remained for upwards of a week afterwards, nor 
would the owners abandon the fair, till turned out by 
the magistrates and police 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
NAMES OF PERSONS AND PLACES IN THE 
UNITED BTATES. 

[Prom % Correspondent ] 

■ t The names of places m the United States appear to be 
divided into several pretty distinct classes or varieties, 
and although I do not recollect having met with any 
Explanation of the matter in question, I think I shall 
-Cot have much difficulty in accounting (or the origin 
qf American names generally 
The names of persons being more circumscribed than 
the names of places, hence it follows that they are not 
likely to form the same number ot distinct varieties, 
notwithstanding the Americans are a little prone to 
inventing new names for their young republican sons 
and daughters, but more particularly tile latter The 
names of places may be separated into six or seven 
classes, vvl]j}e those of persons I shall confine to two or 
three The earliest settlers of the New England States 
were persons who had suffered religious persecutions, 
and who, therefore, preferred encountering the rigours 
. of an inhospitable climate, and the hardships of an un¬ 
inhabited and desolate country, for the sake of that 
religious freedom which they considered paramount t <t 
all “ creature comforts," the ^ood things ot this world 
being by them so denominated. Many of them car¬ 
ried with them to the rocky shores of Massachusetts 
Bay Scripture proper names, for it had previously been 
the custom of those religious sects to which the “ Pil- 
* grift Fathers" had belonged in Great Britain, to im¬ 
part a sort of sanctity to their offspring, by giving to 
A their children what they were pleased, to call “ Bible 
names." This custom therefore continued, or, pro¬ 
bably, somewhat increased, for besides the religious 
fervour*which continued to stimulate those hardy 
pioneers of the wilderness, they felt an anxiety to per¬ 
petuate their own names m their respective families, 
by naming the children after their fathers and grand¬ 
fathers However, many of them in after-years began 
to look upon this old custom as savouring too much 
of Worldly-mindedness , and hence arose the practice, 
which to the present day js occasionally resorted to, 
of leaving (as they used to express it) the naming of 
their children in the hands of Providence. For this 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1814. 


purpose, when a child had to be named, the family 
Bible was brought forward and opened by the father; 
and the first name that caught his eye, as he ran it 
over the sacred page (provided it accorded with the amt 
of the child), became the future name of the young 
innocent. It appears to me that much fairness b m 
been practised by the fathers of past generations; for 
we find innumerable Scriptural names upon American 
records which, I am sure, from their being both diffi¬ 
cult to pronounce, and exceedingly hph and uncouth 
in sound, would never have been chosen by the parents, 
had the choice been wholly left to themselves. But 
that perfect honesty has not bepn practised upon all 
occasions, I think, seems evident; for I pnst heard of 
a Yankee whose name was Beelzebub, ftekuchadnegzar, 
or Judas Iscariot. Many of the females vyere named 
after the Cardinal-virtues; and even at the present day 
we find a large sprinkling of Grace, Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Patience, Prudence, and Comfort; among the 
women of America. A* 1, before remat ked, there are 
numerous names, quite fletp, among the present gene¬ 
ration of the females, which have no generic character 
whatever; but are formed to pleaaa the eye or the eer 
of the inventor. 

After the close of the American revolution a passion 
for martial names sprang up, and many of the old 
soldiers of that period christened their ftoya. Marshals, 
Generals, Admirats, Colonels, Majors, Ac., so that the 
stranger at the present day is often led Into error by 
supposing that every General lie falls in frith does 
rank, or has ranked, high ns a military officer Then, 
too, although it certainly savours of antitrepubheantsm, 
we find men writing their names Squire, Governor, 
President, Earl, Duke, and I had a neighbour whose 
parents had (I thought) profanely adopted for their 
son the name of Jehu Lord. But to proceed with the 
names of places. 

The early settlers of the New England States were, 
as I before observed, a religious and sedate community, 
so that the names they bestowed upon their new towns 
and villages were either of a moral or locally charac¬ 
teristic nature, such, for instance, as Concoid, Pro¬ 
vidence, and Salem—or Newport, Springfield, and 
Ilollowell But the first-settlers ot the southern states 
were persons of quite a different character; for they 
were not driven, as it were, from their homes to seek a 
refuge in the wilds of America, bnt emigrated under 
government grants or influence, or else they were con¬ 
victs transported to those (then) new colonies. Those, 
therefore, who had the naming of the towns and settle¬ 
ments—being under government influence,—naturally 
enough felt disposed to flatter their patronB, and hence 
may be accounted for such names as Elizabeth Town, 
Virginia, Raleigh, Brunswick, Augusta, BeaufoU, St 
Mary’s, Williamsburg, York Town, Ac. After the pe¬ 
riod when the country began to attract a more general 
attention, and persons from all parts of the Umted 
Kingdom resorted in considerable numbers to these 
flourishing colonies, we find that the new comers for 
the most port adopted the precise names of the towns 
or villages, or parishes, m which they bad resided in 
their native country; without any reference whatever 
to similarity of situation, Ac. This seems to have been 
a common feeling throughout the whole range of the 
(then) provinces; and consequently we And Londons, 
Bristols, Plymouths, Newcaslles, Yorks, Oxfords,Cam- 
bridges, Belfast*, and Berwicks, scattered alt through 
the part of the country which was then inhabited. Fre¬ 
quently, however, they named their counties after our 
towns, and their towns after our counties Thus, for 
instance, they have I know not how many towns called 
Northumberland, and probably an equal number of 
counties named Richmond and Chester. Most of thf 
rivers have been wisely permitted to retain their fodian 
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names, and In particular districts the couiitilb have 
been named after the lakes, rivers, or tribes of Indiuns 
once resident there. 

The names of places proceeded pretty much in this 
way until after the close of the American war of the 
Revolution, when a totally new Bystem of names was 
immediately afterwards introduced The people of the 
thirteen United Provinces having established their inde¬ 
pendence, after a long and severe struggle, no longer 
thought of adopting popular English names, but sub¬ 
stituted those of their own citizens who hod been in any 
way instrumental in working out whet they considered 
the salvation of tlieif country. At the head of a long 
list of popular names Stands (and very deservedly) that 
of Washington * and I verily believe there are, at this 
present period, more than five hundred places, in¬ 
cluding counties, towns, villages, and townships, bearing 
the name of this great and good man The capital city 
of the country has, very honourably and appropriately, 
received the name of the great founder of the republic; 
while many ia flourishing town, and fertile countv, is 
proud in recording, for the benefit of future generations, 
that its fomiders were admirers, or perhaps followers, 
of the first (president of the United 8tntes I hardly 
know which of the popular names of 1776 ranks next 
to Washington, in respect to their memories being 
perpetuated in the names of places from one extremity 
ofsthe country to the other; but the three following, in 
particular,' stand unrivalled, namely, Fianklm, Adams, 
and Jefferson Lufayette, who gave his talents and 
his wealth, to the cause of freedom in America, comes 
in tor n tolerable share of the young towns and counties 
which hglve been Frenchified in grateful remembrance 
of his generous services. Then follow hosts of Way nes, 
Warrens, Sullivans, Gates’s, Greens, Montgomery, 
M'Kean^s, and I know not how many scores of revolu¬ 
tionary worthies , and from these may be dated one of 
those staking popular eras of the names of places in 
Amenea| 

Soon | after the dose of the revolutionary war large 
tracts of laud were distributed among those who had 
taken tip aims in the defence of the country, which 
tracts were designated military reserves It sepms both 
reasonable and natural to suppose that the names of 
the highest renown amongst themselves would have 
been bestowed upon the new towns and settlements as 
My Rprang up; but, no 1 there was an ambition to 
go eveji heyond this; for the young Republic having 
adopted the Roman eagle on her heraldic escutcheon— 
Romap, as well as Grecian history, was ransacked fbr 
“ flsmjbs that lived but in the classic pageso that, m 
a fewi years after the uninhabited iorest had been 
divided and sub-divided into counties and townships, 
there i prttng up m the wilderness such places as Btulus, 
Clncln natus, Pom pey, .Marcel I us, Ttillv, Solon, 8cio, 
Romulus, Ithaca, FWmua, Sparta, Athens, Ulysses, 
Homer, Vngil, &c And then, as if those who had 
exhibi ed a Jess martial spirit in the great st-nggle for 
liberty were not for being outdone icgarding remark¬ 
able njames, they adopted a long list of English classical 
wrdeti and philosophers; ami In districts contiguous 
to the ancients we find Newton, Locke, Bacon, Dfyden, 
Addis in, &c, so that these lit)ay be said to constitute 
anotli *r class of name* of about fifty years standing 

In aler times—that is since the Interior of the country 
began rapidly to fill up, and when peace and security 
apparently had been firmly established—the names 
adopt fd by th* settlers cannot be aO distinctly classified 
as lie retofore There are three separate influences, 
howei er, which seem mainly to have decided the nam¬ 
ing c T new towns, about this period, namely, French 
influe itee existing in consequence of the assistance given 
hy F unce in bringing about the independence of the 
count y; hence the numerous French names, and the 


almost universal termination “ villafor no class of 
names is more common than Woodvilles, Watervdles, 
Meadviiies, Smithvilles, Brownvilles, Meanvdles, and 
Bellevilles Then the spirit of independence gave names 
lo Liberty and Libertyvilies, Frew Towns and Free- 
donms, and various others of a similar signification. 
And in the third place, ihe great ipflux of foreigners— 
European settlers—introduce all manner of names into 
the various sections of the forests where they chance to 
settle. In this way matters progressed until after the 
last war between this country and the United Stales; 
which, although not of long Continuance, gave a number 
of their naval and military leaders such a hold on 
public opinion and sentiment, that after its close it w of 
the fashion for several years to bestow upon the new 
"and rising counties, towns, and villages, suefa names as 
Jackson, Decatur, Brown, Monroe, Lawrence, &c., to 
which were attached, agreeably to the taBtes of the 
settlers, all sorts of terminations. The first of these 
names stands conspicuously forward frgm the rest, for 
he has already lived to see (if he casts his eye over the 
map of the United States) some hundreds of Jacksons 
Jnck'.onviUcs, und Jaoksonburgs; indeed his name, 
in this lespect, has almost availed that of the immorta 
Washington 

I have now gone through the prevailing classes of 
names, and have endeavoured to assign fur their origin 
ccilam causes and dates With regard to the present 
time there appears to be such » dearth of popslar 
claimants, that it becomes almost a matter of accident, 
whether the new townslups shall be called London or 
Constantinople, Charleston or Johnston, Greenfield or 
Pleasant Valley, Harmony or Mount Sion, ho that 
until some new impulse shall be given which shall 
excite men's minds and passions, a mixed multitude 
oi names will be given to the places found in those 
districts of countiy now in a state of becoming popu¬ 
lated ; and in proportion as the good sense of th 
parties therewith connected shall have a prevailing u! 
fiuence, so, in like propoition, will the ouginal Itidiai 
names be ictuined, mid which are, in general, alto¬ 
gether preferable to those for which they arc usually 
ubandoned. 

TUNIS AND TRIPOLI. 

(Extract*, from the Dairy of the Rev. C F Evalil. who has been 
for some years employed m Afma as a Misfionsu y*on behalf o> 
the Society fur Promoting Christianity nmoug the Jews The 
extracts which follow are taken from the first part of his 
Diary, the only part yet published The work is edited by 
Dr V Ewald, his brother, at Nuremberg ) 

# At Salmon, near Turns*. 

As soon as we had quitted the abodes of the living, wc 
came to the graves oi the .dead, which extend as far ns 
the city gates Ofir road lay along them for a quarter 
of a league, and the white sepulchres, illumed by the 
rising sun, were glistering among the neighbouring 
hills The sight ot these tombs torcibly recalled to.my 
mind our Saviour's illustration in Matthew xxiii 27-291, 
as the graves' both of Jews and Mahometans are still 
white-washed from time to time, and thus produce a 
fine effect, especially when seen in the distance The 
morning was lovely, the scenery still more sot and 
although but half cultivated, the whole plain was*clothed 
with a beantifill verdure. On my right band flowery 
plains alternated with corn-fields; white on my left 
the Lake of Tunis and gentle hills covered with olive- 
trees delighted the eye. How glorious a country' 
Here thousands and thousands of human beings might 

* About 20 mile* 6.8.K. of Tunis. 

f » Woe unto you, bcribes and Pharisee*, hypocrites I for W 
are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but are within lull of dead men's bones, and of all un- 
clesuuets." 
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live in peace, happiness, and abundance, were the 
aceptre wielded by a Christian prince, and the hand of 
industry animated by the principles of the Gospel Aa 
it ia, Moslem tyranny has crushed and depopulated the 
whole land. 

Doctor ’« Fee —On my to return to Soli man, I ob¬ 
served a great concourse of people; on inquiring the 
reason, they told me tfiat they had had various popular 
fetes for the last ten days in honour of the Bey’s reco¬ 
very. The Bey, who hud been extremely ill for several 
months, was at length restored, and able publicly to 
attend the last festival of Beyram The great men of 
his court desired to give some token of their gratitude 
•to his principal physician, an Italian, for his skill in 
V vin g prolonged the life of their master They placed 
a dish In an ante.chamber of the seraglio, and stationed 
a Mameluke, who cried out, “ Let every one to whom' 
the health of the Bey is dear, reward the restorer of it, 
the excellent Doctor N N ” Accordingly, all who 
wished publicly to testify their regard for their ruler, 
threw money into the dish. The sum thus contributed 
is proclaimed aloud in the following announcement — 
N N has publicly declared hia great devotion to our 
lord and master, and gtveu so and so much In this 
way the Bey’s physician received 50,000 francs This 
custom is usual also on the marriage of a pi nice or 
princess The greht people of the country thiow their 
gifts into the plates, ami as this takes place in the pre¬ 
sence of the whole court, no one wishes to be behind¬ 
hand, and large sums of money and precious stones are 
by this mode presented to the bride and bridegroom. 

Nabal is a considerable town, about u quarter of a 
league from the sea, and one leaguu fiom the ancient 
, Neapohs* It is salcl to contain about 8000 inhabit¬ 
ants, though from its extent it*might piobubly contain 
twice as many—desolation, however, meets ns at eveiy 

i tep, and the number of famous houses is very considei- 
hle Vunotis reasons aie assigned lor its decay—the 
oppression of the government, aud populai superstition 
Whenever the Hey is apprised that an inhabitant of 
Nabal is in possession of money, he seeks opportunity 
to involve him in a law-suit, whuh invariably termi¬ 
nates against him, he is expelled from his abode, which 
is left to the devastating influence uf the weather till it 
lulls into rums Another cause of the abandonment of 
houses is a snpusli'ious belief that they are haunted by 
spuUs which have taken up their residence ill them, 
in this case they are instantly descried, and left us a 
perpetual abode to their invisible tenants 

1 On leaving Hammumet we came to the rums of the 
once flourishing Iloman city of Faiadrese, which com-, 
nienccs on the coast, and extends far inio the plain 
A league faither on we airived at the well Bir Salem 
Heie the shepherds assemble to watfcr their flocks, the 
camels of the caravans come hithei to replenish their 
supply of water, and the weary pilgrim to allay his 
parcelling thirst With how much simplicity and truth 
is every Ecene represented in Scripture 1 It was at a 
l well that Eliexer, Abraham's servant, wilted with his 
'camels till the women should come out of the city to 
" draw water. At a well Jacob met with Rachel; and 
Moses, when, fleeing into the land of Midiam, helped 
the daughters ot Jethro to fetch water out ot the well 
At a well, too, our Lord talked with the woman of 
Samaria, This custom prevails among the Arabs to 
this day. It is however necessary, by way of explana¬ 
tion, that I should state that the coast of North Africa 
- w inhabited by three distinct classes of Arabs In the 
towns they are called Moors, these shut up their wives 
and daugh'ers, who, when suffered to go abroad, are so 
Completely muffled up as to appear only amoving mass 
The other class, who go by the general name of Arabs, 
• About 32 nulei S3 £. «C Tunis, 


live either in tents'or v^sges, and still retain the same 
manners aa we find In the Bible. The Bedouins are 
wandering Arabs who have no settled dwellings, and 
move from place to place Towards evening we see 
the women and girls leave their tfnts or houses, and 
repairing to the wells to draw wntpr. The pitchefjJ, 
which are m the form of an urn with two handles, are 
carried upon the shoulder. These wells are always 
situated without the town, and fbr the convenience of 
the shepherds, at a considerable distance from their 
dwellings. » 


AN ISLAND IN THE MENAI. 

(Propi a Oatmpoudeat J ^ 

In crossing the Meital Bridge, the traveller, if he has 
time 8nd inclination to observe any thing but that 
magnificent work, may see, on the Caernarvon side, a 
small island about midway across the straits of tho 
Menai On this island he may see a neatly-built cot¬ 
tage and outbuildings, and, touching it at one point, a 
semicircular enclosure of strong wicker-work, inrmed of 
stakes driven into the hed of the river, wattled with 
strong hranches of the beech-tree, at such distances 
that the water passes easily through the interstices. 
If he has leisure, he will And a short time passed ou 
the island by no means mis-spent in exam'mmg it, and 
in hearing from its inhabitants an account of their em- 
plovmerit and their mode of life An opening from 
the Holyhead Road, near the column raised by public 
gratitude to commemorate the services of the Marquis 
of Anglesey, leads by an easy pith to the water’s edge, 
where the owner ot the island, upon being hailed from 
tile shore, meets the stranger with a boat and ferries 
him over to his dominions This owner is William 
Jones, who lives wholly upon the island, together with 
hit, wife, two sons, two cats, a dog, and some pigs He 
it about fifty years of age, but his hard life has greatly 
injured his constitution, and he would probably be tnkesi 
by most people to be nearer seventy than fifty his 
sons are fine intelligent lads, and at present strong 
and healthy, although born and bred on the island 
Ills present wife is the second, whom he has succeeded 
m persuading to leave the comforts of the Island of 
Anglesey tor the cares of tha^in the Menai They 
live on the produce of the fifth caught in the enclostue 
already mentioned, which they take m n manner prob¬ 
ably new to most persons. Gieat quantities of fish pass 
into the Menai, at Beaumaris, with the tide, which 
runs with considerable lorce through the Straits of 
these, numbeis nre brought into the enclosure, by 
which their progress is effectually stopped, and being 
prevented by the foice of the tide from returning up 
the stream, they are made prisoners, and, at low water, 
♦easily taken by the fisherman and his family Between 
20,000 and 30,000 herrings, I was assured by him, 
have been thus secuted at one •* takeand soles, 
salmon, and other kinds of fish are also frequently 
caught m great numbers A ready sale is genera 11} 
found for these fish a^ Bangor, Beaumaris, &c , such 
as are not immediately disposed of are either dried or 
salted in the outbuildings on the nsland, which are con¬ 
veniently fitted up for that purpose. This inatine pre¬ 
serve is well known to cormorants and other birds of 
prey, who pay it frequent visits, but the islanders keep 
a gun m constant readiness, with which they make 
great slaughter through openings in the windows of the 
cottage These poor people are very civil and commu¬ 
nicative, but the father alone speaks English They 
are delighted when any one visits them, and are much 
gratified by being questioned concerning their habits, 
their gains, and other matters. They seem contented 
and happy, and are lively and cheerful in their manners, 
and the stranger who can converse with them m^thelr 
own language will find them great talkers. Tbeit cot- 
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tage is well built, of the same Material which forms the 
rock on which it stands, and the interior is dean and 
comfortably furnished; many of its comforts are owing 
to the fortunate circumstance of Mrs Jones having 
been a servant in Rhe family of one of the worthiest 
men in the principality, the Rev Henry Rowlands, of 
Plas-gwyn, whose active benevolence is ever finding 
out objects on which to employ itself At the western 
end of the cottage is a small room, which commands b 
lovely view up the Menai, of PIbb Newid, the Beat of the 
Marquis of Anglesey, on the right bank, and the Caer¬ 
narvonshire range of mountains on the left. In this 
room small pafties not unfrequently take tea, and spend 
some hours. The water has risen so high within the last 
t wenty yean, as more than once to cover the island to the 
depth of a foot." The extreme principle of Temperance 
Societies, which is now very prevalent in Wales, and 
which has produced very beneficial effects amongst the 
peasantry, has reached William Jones’s island, where 
not n drop of aught fermented has been allowed during 
the last two years To so great a length is this prin¬ 
ciple carried m the neighbourhood, that numbers of 
the people will not use even the yeast made by the 
brewers, but they make a yeast of their own with po 
tatoes and other articles, which furnishes them with a 
cheap and good substitute. The fisherman's wiie uses 
this yeast, and her bread, though coarse, is excellent 
Their drink is buttermilk, a beverage most distasteful 
to an English palate, being at once skit and sour. 

' ’ CHANGE OF THE WATER LEVEL IN THE 
BALTIC 

In Mr. Greenough’B Address to the Geological Society, 
as reported in the ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ it is stated 
that, as early as the time oi Swedenberg, who wrote in 
17J 5, it was observed that the level of the Baltic and 
German Ocean was on the decline About the middle 
oi the last century an animated and long-continued 
discussion took place in Sweden, first as to the cause 
of this phenomena, and then as to its reality Hellaut 
of Tornea, who has been assitied of the fact by his 
father, an old boatman, and who afterwards witnessed 
it himself, bequeathed all he had to the Academy of 
Sciences, on condition that they should proceed with 
the investigation; the sum was small, but the bequest 
answered the purpose Some of the members of the 
Academy made marks on exposed cliffs and in shel¬ 
tered bays, recording the day ou which the marks were 
made, and their then height above the water. The 
Baltic affords great facility to those’who conduct suph 
experiments, as there is no tide, nor any other circum¬ 
stance to affect its level, except unequal pressure of 
the atmosphere on its surface and on that ot the ocean, 
this produces a variation, which is curiously exemplified , 
at the Lake Malar, near Stockholm As the baro¬ 
meter rises or falls,;the Baltic will flow into the lake 
or the lake into the Baltic The variation resulting 
from the inequality of atmospheric pressure, however, 
is trifling In sheltered spots mosses and lichens grow 
down to the watei’s edge, and tffus form a natural re¬ 
gister of its level. Upon this line of vegetation marks 
were fixed, which now stand in many places two feet 
above the level of the water. In the years 1880-21, 
Bruucrona visited the old marks, measured the height 
ot each above the line ot vegetation, fixed new marks, 
ami made a report to the Academy With this report 
has been published an Appendix by Halestrom, contain¬ 
ing an account of measurements made by himself and 
others along the coast of Bothnia From these docu¬ 
ments it would appear—1st, that along the whole coast 
of the Baluc the water is lower tn respect to the land 
than it used to be, Sndly, that the amount of variation 
is not, uniform. Hence it follows, that either the sea 
ud ted have both undergone a change of level, or the 
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| land only; a change of level in the sea only will not ex¬ 
plain the phenomeua A quarter of a century has now 
elapsed since Mr Von Buch declared his conviction that 
the surface of Sweden was slowly rising all the way from 
Frederick shall to Atm, and added, that the rise might 
probably extend into Russia. Oif, the truth of that 
doctrine, the presumption is so hirong, os to demand 
that similar experiments and ebservations should be 
instituted and continued for a senes of years m other 
countries, with a view to determine whether any change 
of level is slowly taking place <xi those also. The 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
has already obeyed the call. A committee has been 
appointed to procure satisfactory data to determine the 
question as far as relates to the coasts of Great Bntagt' 
and Ireland, and it is to be hoped that similar investi¬ 
gations will also be set on toot along the coasts of 
France and Italy, and eventually be extended to many 
of our colonial possessions 

CHARITABLE ESTABLISHMENTS’AT CON¬ 
STANTINOPLE. 

Among such establishments those which first present them¬ 
selves to our notice aie the " tmaiels (or kitchens) of sne 
pool ” At these places bread, rice and meats, aie dis¬ 
tributed every day to such poor persons as have been 
furnished with a ticket by tbo trustees of the mosque or the 
unam of the quarter. Constantinople has not one imaret 
which does not support from 2000 to 3000 persons, without 
including the students, the attendants ot the mosques pnd 
the librarians, who derive their subsistence from the same 
source The other chantablo establishments are less known, 
but there aie very large buildings appropriated to the 
reception of infirm and poor persons destitute of asylum 
To each of these hospitals gardens are attached, where the 
sick aie wont to take the air, and fountains for their ablu¬ 
tions arc not forgotten, Tjie looms in these buildings are 
spacious and airy, but they are furnished with no other 
moveables or beds than large fiicular sofas, upon wlmh 
thirty or forty persons sleep by night and recline by day. > 
There are many persons in each of the hospitals appointed' 
to attend on the infirm and sick These establishments are 
called in Turkish duroush-s/iifa (house of rewaid), or 
deu'akartf (house of medicaments) This seems to indicate 
that the Tuiks had formerly hospitals like ours, but this 
is not now the case, for although they afford m the dewa- 
kane an asylum to the infirm and poor, medical assistance 
is not supplied The only establishment, resembling our 
hospitals for the sick, at Constantinople, is that for the 
soldiers upon the plateau of Mal-Tdssd, situated opposite the 
gates of'Adrinnoplff and of Egn-Capau, and \ Inch from a 
distance looks like a barrack The buildings, which are of 
wood, inclose a largo square court, and are capable of ac¬ 
commodating from 1000 to 1200 patients The organisation 
of this establishment is still very imperfect, the pharmacy 
embraces a very small number of medicaments, and all the 
<uck are confounded in sut h a manner that instead of being 
cured of bis own disorder, incurs great risk of getting 
another. The hospital of Ma1-T£ss£ is not the only military 
hospital estabhshedbit Constantinople The imperial guard 
have two hospitals, and there is also' a hospital for sailors m 
the arsenal. The hospital for lunatics is at Solimameh, 
and tho patients ore lodged m rooms the iron-grated 
windows of which look into the court Nothing caw be 
more melancholy than the spectacle of human infirmity 
which the rooms surrounding this enclosure exhibit. Each ) 
of the lunatics Ik held by a chain, one end of which is 
fastened round his neck and the other to the iron grating 
of a window. and each is furnished with a covering, a mat, 
a cake of bread and a lug of water No means of’cure are 
adopted in this establishment, which is supported chiefly by 
the charity of foreigners, and the assistance given by the 
friends of the lunatics. Each religious sect at Constan¬ 
tinople has a hospital for its own madmen That of the 
Greeks is near the gate of Kgn-Capau, and the patients 
are little better treated than m the establishments of the - 
Turks They have also a church where many of these mi¬ 
serable beings are seen chained to the stalls — French Jour. 
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[Hyde Park—Entrance from Piccaililly J 


“The Park,” os St James’s Park was formerly most 
usually tcrn#d, Wfs a very favourite resort during the 
latter part of tbe seventeenth and the greater portion of 
the eighteenth centuries Kensington Gardens, on the 
west side of Hyde Park, began to divide attention with 
* it, as London spread westward but from the reign of 
Charles II to that of George II. the fashionables who 
walked 111 the “ Park," came, not from Grosvenor or 
Berkeley Squares or Porllaml Placj, but from the 
Strand and Fleet Street, from Holborn, Lincoln’s Inn 
, Fields, and Bow Street Pepys’s Diary abounds, as 
might well be expected, with uotices ot the Park and 
its neighbourhood No frost, snow, nor east wind,” 
says the ‘Taller’ in 1711, “ can hinder a Jarge set of 
fieople from going to the Park in February, no dust 
*ni»r heat in June ’’ Gay, in Ins ‘Trivia*says (1712) 
“The ladies gaily dress’d the Mall adorn 
Wfth various dyes, and paint the sunny mom.” 

And hi a “ Guide to London” of 1776, it is said, 
“ The Park is the usual place of exercise in a morning 
for fine gentlemen and ladies, who resort thither to see 
and he seen; and the Mall is one of the finest gravel 
walks if Europe.” The Mall waa constructed by 
Charles II. for the purpose of playing a favourite game, 
which was performed with a ball and a club called 
a mall. On one occasion, Pepjs says, "Thence to St, 
James’s, where the Dnke ot York was playing in the 
Fell Mali.” 

Hyde Park was also a favourite resort, but lying 
You VI. 


quite exterior to London, fields intervening between it 
and the metropolis, it was Irequeutcd by the fashionable 
people in their tbeij clumsily-constructed coaches, and 
by jhe bulk of the people on foot, each class being 
often drawn to it by the reviews and sports of which it 
was frequently the scene. The fashionable district at 
•the extreme end of Piccadilly (on the east side of Hyde 
park) preserves in its name, “Mayfair,” u memorial of 
the tune when the Mlc was a field, and annually, in the 
month of May, a fair, surpassing oeven Bartholomew- 
fair in rough sports and rude pastimes, was held in it. 
Pepys, before he had attained to that grand distinction 
of his life, ‘Wtucli he records with so much satisfaction, 
the possession of a coact^ mentions bargaining with the 
driver ot a hackney coach to “ curry us to Hide Paik, 
there being a general muster ot the Kings guurds, 
horse and foot ” He also went, at another time, “ to 
Hide Park by coach, ami saw a fine fool race three 
times round the Park " Towards the close of hia 
official life he speaks of going to the park, “ where was 
very much company, and the weather very pleasant. I 
carried my wife to the lodge, the first time this year, 
and there, in our coach, eat a cheesecake, and drank u 
tankard of milk *’ The very last entry in his Diary 
records a fact which would be thought, at present, 
rather out of character with a drive in Hyde Park in 
bne’s own coach • “ Thence to the World’s End, a 
drinking house by the park, and there J merry, and 1 so 
home late.” 

as 
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Hyde Park was formerly the scene of many “ frolics” 
—one is recorded by Malcolm “ Several frolicsome 
gentlemen hired a hackney coach in 1724, to which 
they affixed six horses, the coachman and postilion they 
habited as kennel-sweepers or scavengers; and they 
placed as many shoe-boys as could cling to the vehicle 
behind as footmen, with their stools on tneir heads, and 
baskets of implements by their sides Thus equipped 
they drove to flip Ring m Hyde Park, and there enter¬ 
tained the company with this species of eccentricity ” 

To see Hyde Park at the present day, in its full 
glory, we roust select a fine dry Sunday in that “ sea¬ 
son," 

“ Whaimo that April with lii« iliouras sote, 

The droughts or March hath piercrd to the rote ” 

At such ft time the “town" is generally full , v every 
house in every fashionable street ami square is oc¬ 
cupied , and west-end hotel-keepers are protesting, 
wiih politest asseveration, that they can accommodate 
no more Passing along Oxford Street, wc may re¬ 
mark the Blnkmg contrast which the street presents 
with the scene we are about to witness Shops arc all 
shut, and business is suspended, except the business of 
omnibus men, chemists, and pastrycooks How dry and 
comfortable for walking is the long length of pave¬ 
ment, when compared with its staid of almost intoler¬ 
able moisture anti mud in winter! 

Arriving at Hyde Park about four o'clock, and enter¬ 
ing by Cumberland Gate, we cross the carnage road, 
and liuving gamed the gieen swnrd, wo may tither take 
possession ot a seat, it there is room, nr standing, walk¬ 
ing, or leaning over the rail, watch the spectacle which 
lias now commenced 'J'he throng of carriages and 
horses seems to increase every minute The stream 
Hows in a circle—yet it is a long time betoie we re- 
nnrk again the same carriages and the same laces 
How gracefully these ladies manage their palfievs 1 
and the servants on horseback hihind, by what kind ot 
instinct is it, that, even in the crowd, they coutiivc to 
preserve the true medium distune 9 Look at this 
dim lot—one amongst a bundled The London ooach- 
ninlier points, with an eye ot tnttmph, to its general 
outline, and its equipments m detail, iinri asks if sudi 
handsome vehicles can be made anywhere out of the 
metropolis—the very limnmerclotli has been chosen 
with a view to complete the picture, tor see how beau¬ 
tifully it harmonises with the cnloig of the vehicle, and 
the coachman’s livery 1 And the horses too—noble 
animals 1 —do they not seem proudly conscious of be¬ 
longing to 

“ people of rank, • 

Who have jewels, anil nng«, anil caeh in the bank ?" 

But from what source is this stream of private car- 
i mges fed, for not w tiackney coach or cabriolet is per¬ 
mitted to enter the park? “ The support of each car¬ 
riage," says Colonel Sykes,“ including horses, servants, 
liveries, duty, wear and tea^costs above 250/ per 
annum." At this rate, a man with an income of 1000/ 
a-year may keep a carnage, especially if he only hireB 
one from the conch maker for the period dunng which 
he is in “ town ” But of the owners of the large ma¬ 
jority of these carriages now circhug round Hyde Park, 
we can affirm, from certain almost undefinable circum¬ 
stances, that their annual incomes are, each of them, 
not much under 3000/, and not a few are above 90,000/ 
Recollect, too, that at this moment, though Hyde Park 
jUMgurs as if it held all the private carnages that London 
iPPposslbly muster, the spacious road round Regent’s 
rarfe is also eoVered with them, and to a great extent 
on each side of the entrance of the Zoological Garden^ 
thpre is such a throng, awaiting their owners, that a 
«$as«agc can scarcely be obtained It is almost useless, 
without satisfactory data, to guess at what may be the 


amount of wealth represented by these exterior symbols 
of carnages, armonal bearings, liveries, and whatever 
else the assessed taw’s take cognisance of: one thing 
may be easily affirmed, that no city, since the world 
began, ever held m combination so many proofs of 
enormous wealth as London presents to the eye# 

It ib now upwards of five o’clock, and the throng fa 
Hyde Park is at its height Dukea, merchants, bar¬ 
risters, and bankers are all inleripjngled; “ parliament 
men ” on horseback—for Sunday is a “ dies non ” in the 
senate—bow to ladies whose figures and complexion 
make Frenchmen and Prussians talk with rapture of 
the “beauties of England,” tall footmen, shining in 
scarlet and lace, exchange knowing looks with smart 
diminutive “ tigers” in track coats and top-boots, who 
cling behind bachelor-looking cabriolets. By and foy 
an occasional carriage may be seen to break out of the 
circle, and disappear by one of the gates—for the hour 
of dinner draws nigh At six o’clock there is a visible 
declension in the numbers; and after that time the 
bustle dies rapidly away 

We have taken no notice of the lookers-on in the 
Park, who also, though they canqot parade their private 
carriages here, have yet come to see and he seen. 
Many of these, each in his particular Rphere, are as 
happy and as comfortable as a lord Here now is a 
mechanic—a “ body-maker^’—one of that class of work¬ 
men who earn from three to five pounds a week by 
making the carriages we have just been admiring 
Rough though Ins hands be, he is dressed in superfine 
broad cloth that Ins grandfather might have envied, 
and his wife looks handsome m silk, the rustle of which 
might almost make her great-grandmother turn with 
astonishment in her grave “It would bo improper to 
measure the wealth of a society by the enjoyments of 
its richest members alone ,Dtvidtng the inhabitants 
o( London ami Parts into the same number of ranks 
with respect to the consumption of wealth, every Lou¬ 
don rank enjovs more good things than it? corre¬ 
sponding P install rank A second-rate merchant, m 
I ondon. spends at least twice as much as a second- 
rate Parisian merchant; a third-rate Lpndon advocate 
B|en<ls, perhaps, three tunes as much as a first-rate 
Parisian advocate, a fourth rate London attorney 
spends six times as much as a second-rate Parisian 
notary , a physician in London, a surgeon, a dentist, a 
tradesman of whatever description, b servant from the 
butler to the scullion, a mechanic in whatever line, a 
porter or a common labourer, spends more, and, in 
most cases, a great deal more, than one of a corre- > 
spending rank in the Parisian scale But this is not all.' 

in London there are more first-rate merchants, lawyers, 
And tradesmen, in proportion to second-rate ones, more 
second-rate ones, m proportion to third-rate ones, and 
so on, all down the scale * ’’ 

Those who have already dined may leave the whole * 
fashionable West-end dining, and issuing from Hyde 
Park by the screen-gate, ctosb the road and enter the 
Green Park It is studded by Hundreds enjoying 
themselves in the rays of the already setting sutp. 
Passing the new palace, we enter St James's Park. 
Here, again, are hundreds, walking amongst Rte shrub-' 
berv, seated on chairs by the water-side, or amusing 
themselves with the water-fowl The French, who 
have yet as many false notions of the English as we 
had oi them thirty years ago, fancy that the Londoners 
are much given to shutting themselves up on Sunday, 
but a bird’s-eye view of the parks in April and May, or 
a wider survey of the suburbs in summer, would quickly 
remove the idea 

Rao Fain is a fit-enough anti-type of Hyde Park, 
for the two places lie on the east and west of London, 
the one is associated with ideas of wealth, fashion;' 

* ‘Kngtind sad Auwries/ vol. L pp. 7, 8. 
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grace, and beauty, and the other with whatever is moat 
sordid, mean, and base. Yet the Contemplation of the 
two scenes would not be worth the time spent on it, if 
all that we derived was amusement from the •mtrnst. 
In human society there will always be “ all ranks and 
conditions of men," as in the forest there will be tneea 
from the oak to the bramble- Yet mdijca^on and 
education will not have performed their duty to society 
until the moral au) physical incongruities of large cities 
are swept away, and such places as St Giles's and Rag 
Fair have no existence but m the memory of some old 
citizen, or on the pages of an antiquated guide-book. 

It w a long walk from Hyde Park to Rag Fair. If 
we leave the park by Grosvenor Gate, passing through 
Grosvenor Street, crossing Bond Street and Regqpt 
Street, and through some of the narrow streets on the 
east side of the latter, we shall arnv^ at the “ Seven 
Diels.” Gay says, m his‘Trivia’— 

" Where famed St. Giles’s nneient limits spread, 

An intaft'd column rears its lofty Head | 

Here to aeren streets seven dials count the day, 

Aud from each nthor catch the circling ray - 
Here oft the peasant, with wqiurwg lace, 

Bewilder’d, trudges on from place to place.” 

The “ mrailed column” with its seven dials has been 
removed, but the seven streets still open into the place 
where it stood, and perplex the stranger bv fheir mwse- 
hke appearance A filthy, gin-drinking, and obnoxwua- 
looking neighbourhood it is, fit companion for the 
jyirlieus of St Giles’s, but an unseemly contrast to the 
not very distant magnificence of the West-end. Mon-' 
mouth Street, that ancient storehouse of old clothes 
and old shoes, is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Seven Dials If St Martin’s Lane, which runs up 
from Charing Cross, were extended, it would be earned 
right through the Seven Dials; it is a pity but tljat 
prefects often talked about could she carried into exe¬ 
cution, and that the nests of the Seven Dials and St 
Giles’s were ploughed up to make way for broad, spa¬ 
cious streets. 

Getting into Drury Lane, and going down to the 
Strand, we may look at Holywell Street Holywell 
Street is a narrow lane, lijcg a shea taken off the Strand. 
The old clotbesmen, who are its chief occupants, are 
really a respectable-looking generation, compared with 
the residents in the same line of Field Lane apd Rag 
Fair Blit tfay are a troublesome generation, apd 
have a keen eye to recommend their wares to gentle¬ 
men whose clothes have seen service Sir Walter §cott 
thought it a high compliment to his appearance that 
they dM pot attack him m his passage through their 
domains. Passing through Fleet Street, ascending 
Ludgate Hijl, proceeding along Cheapsrde, and th§n 
striking off towards the Tower, we arrive at Rosemary 
Lane. 

Rosemary Lane! how did auch a filthy place gpt so 
fragrant an appellate? It igugt have been when it 
had ‘‘a hedge row qf elm trees on each side, with 
bridges and easy *ti|ep to pass oyer intp the fields, very 
convenient for the citizens Jo wglj;, shoot, or otherwibe 
recreate themselves.’ 1 Rosemary *Lane, alia* Rag 
Farr, strikes off from the end of the Mmones, not far 
Irom ^he Tower and the Royal Miut. The continuation 
of the lane, which runs through the heart of White¬ 
chapel, is called Cable Street artd Bapk Ifue ' 

It is the lower portion of Rosemary Line, firm* the 
Mi nones upwards, that it known all over the world as 
Rag* Fair Yet Rag Fair is no $ immortal; its glory, 
like that of many other things of the olden tune, Waxes 
dim It was otherwise when gentlemen wore hu^e 
wigs, gold and silver-laced suits, ” blue or scarlet silk 
stockings, with gold or silver clocks; lace neckcloths; 
square-toed, short-quartered shoes, with high red heels, 
and small buckles, very long and formally-curled 


perukes, black riding-wigs, bag-wigs, and nightcap* 
wigs, small three-cornered hats, laced with gold or 
silver galloon, and sometimes primmed with feathers 
and, to erown all, the never-failing sword dangling at 
the heels. Then many a faded dandy of his day, whose 
credit whit the tailor was brokeu up, and many a poor 
coxcomb of pretension. Drying to ape his superiors in 
externals, were fain to tfoesk to Monmouth Street, which 
was a refoge for (he broken-down, but not for the des¬ 
titute. Even at a more recent period, wheu “cloth 
became the general material for the coat, and velvet, 
silk, ’satin, and embroidery, were reserved for court 
dresses, or waistcoats and breeches only the dearness 
of cloth made Rag Fair a very grtat convenience to 
people of limited means. But now, thanks to ma¬ 
chinery, and to that taste which has produced such a 
simplicity in male attire, nobody but the very poorest 
need resort to Rag Fair. 

And what is Rag Fair ? A collection of old clothes’ 
shops, on each side of n dirty narrow street, with tables 
and baskets set up on the edge of the pavement, wheic 
almost everything second-hand is sold—old coats, old 
shirts, old handkerchiefs, and old hats , old shoes that 
have been familiar with the cobbler’s hand, old Tuscan 
and Dunstable straw bonnets that have been bathed in 
brimstone smoke again aud again; old silk hats with 
the imp stripped off, and their glossy black Mrned into 
a “ whity-brown ” But though wearing apparel is the 
staple article of commerce, there is but little objection, 
tn this great mart, to deal in anything by which a penny 
may be made Crockery of all kinds ; pots and pans; 
yon can get a second-hand dinner dish; oi an old pair oi 
bellows Not a rag is lost with the Rag Fair mer¬ 
chants—scarcely an old rusty nail allowed to go astray 
Walk up the lane, and mark the keen glancing eves 
on the look-out for a customer, and how instinctively 
they detect him 1 If you wish to have nothing to say 
to the “ merchants,” show no halting irresolution, or 
one, with gentle coaxing violence, may clap you up m 
his den, and it will go hard if yon escape without buying 
something Yet keen “Whitechapel sharps’’though 
they are, they will not insult you it yon give the slightest 
indication of a determination not to be insulted; you 
may even make a bargain in Rng Fair, if you can, and 
know how The place is unquestionably a great con¬ 
venience to*thnt numerous class whose wages are very 
low, and whose capacity or ambition does not range 
very high it was amusing to us the qtner day, to hear 
,an Irishwoman, the mistress of a table covered with old 
shoes, saying, tn a very bland and really kind manner, 
to a barefooted visitor of her stall—“ Sure, you may try 
on a pair, and if they don’t fit you, there is no hartm 
—y°u figfd’nt buy then#!” 

Raft Fair was formerly the “ Stock Exchange” of 
the gathermof*aecond-haqd gQflds; there were regular 
exchange bfttifs, aud “ business” was done quite m a 
business Way! 'f’his if Still the case Jo a considerable 
extent, front numerous body whp traverse lanes,alleys, 
streets, and suburban districts, apd jiarter crockery for 
pld clothes, pgrry tjiMF collections (p Rag Fair There 
is also a large place, grherc hundred* of strew bonnets 
of eyery hue, suspended by strings, oscillate Ilk* pendu¬ 
lums—this ia dignified by the game of the “ East Lon¬ 
don Bazaar.” 

The “ slop-deplore” of Whitechapel carried 0" an ex¬ 
tensive trade dufing the war, when the Thames was 
crowded with ahjpfcand money wgg scptte*ed about by 
the sailqrs in theirxgc^less way. The “ slop-dealers’ 
boarded vessels ae they arrived, bargained with the mm 
and petty officers, catried'off their old clothes, and sup¬ 
plied them with what was at least new to them Trade 
is still carried on in the name way, but not in the same 

* Sac * Histoiy of British Costume,’ Library of Knfortaining 
Knowledge. 
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stirring spirit that it was—the Ballots, too, frequently 
step ashore to make their own bargains. 

Nowhere but in London can a man furnish his house 
or his person at so cheap or so dear a rate; nowhere 
else do articles of furniture or dress undergo such 
strange mutations, or, if able to speak with a man’s 
voice, cotfld tell such wonderful eventful histories. 
The pier-glass which in Brodk Street or Grosvenor 
Square has often revealed, in silent but eloquent lan¬ 
guage, the charms bf a beauty to herself, may come at 
last, its frame re-gilt, to decorate the parlour of a 
greengrocer in Goodman’s Fields. The suit which has 
been paraded m Bond Street or Regent Street, hangs 
now in Holywell Street or Rag Fair, and passengers 
are asked, “will ye buy 9 will ye- buyV The hat 
which has covered the head of a duke, may now adorn 
a porter's brows on Sunday. An economical man, not 
very fastidious, may furnish his house, from kitchen to 
drawing-room, without paying a visit to an upholsterer. 

, But we have not yet mentioned “ marine stores,” 
those extraordinary dens, which abound in the east of 
London, as spacious show-rooms and mugnificctit- 
lookmg furnituie shops do in the west. Externally, 
they are the most repulsive-looking places in the trading 
line a man can enter. They are hung round with frag, 
menta of old rusty iron, and other matters Which oat 
would thtfck, at first sight, not worth picking off- the 
street; yet some of these places have large premises; 
filled with valuable property. In Colqqhoun's time 
great complaint was made ot these “ marine stores,*' as 
being repositories ot stolen goods. To what extent the 
charge is applicable in the present day, it does not be-, 
Lome us to say. Not very long ago, one of the Thames 
police magistrates, in adjudicating on a ease, expressed 
an emphatic wish that ouc-hult of the foarine store 
dealers “ were hanged ’’ It is doubtless pi thise places 
that the stolen pewter-pots ot the publicans are curied, 
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and that the lead stripped from the roofs of houses, op 
pilfered brass and iron, are here converted into cash. 
But it would be Wrong to stigmatize a whole body * 
there clh hardly be a doubt but that some of the marine 
store dealers carry on a legitimate although a hetero¬ 
geneous traffic. 

We may finish with a few obvious remarks. How 
different would the sensations be of two visitors of 
London, if the one arrived, tor the4ir»t time, by the 
great “ western road,” on a Sunday evening m the 
“ season,” looked in upon Hyde Parle on his way, and 
took up Mb lodgings in Dover Street or Piccadilly; the 
other landing below the Tower ou a wet, disagreeable 
day, carrying his own portmanteau, in spite of the im¬ 
portunities ot porters, stumbling on Rosemary Lane in 
his way, and glad to take up a lodging in a public 
house on Tower f H ill or in the Minories! Fancy them 
meeting in the Strand to compare notes! “ Saw ye 
ever a more magnificent city ?'' might the one exclaim ; 

“ enormous, wealthy, amazing the world is concentrated 
here, and its choicest glories are to be seen in Hyde 
Park.” •* Hold your tongue," might the other grumble, 

“ the one-half ot the world does not know—not even 
comprehend—how the other half lives, and it is cluir, 
from your language, that you have not seen Rag Fair ” 
Taking Loudon as a whole, the words of our great 
dramatic poet, with a slight substitution, may be justly 
applied to it.— 

“ How rich, how poor, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wouderltil,» Loudon " 

We have endeavoured to trace a few of the out-door - 
characteristics of this great metropolis. If this class of 
characteristics is almost exltaustless, how wide is the 
range of those peculiarities which are contained iu the 
quarter of a million ot dwellings ot which London is#, 
composed ' It is for the moralist to .uul\/e and ariange 
these, ouia has been a humblei task. 
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PRINTING IN THE FIFTEENTH AND IN TH£ 
*• NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 


During the Rummer of the 
present year, a statue of John 
Gutenberg, thfc inventor of 
* limiting by moveable types, 
was erected at Mayence, hm 
native city; and on the 14th 
August, and the two following 
days, a festival was held there 
upon the occasion of the in¬ 
auguration of this monument 
In Jhe volume of the ‘Penny 
M.iga/inc’ for 1833 (No. 101, 
p 423 ), we have given a brief 
instoryof the contending claims 
of Maye nce an d of Haarlem for 
the honour ot nnvmg'produeerl 
v the invention of printing, and, 
■8thc opinion which we tliere 
expressed m favour of Ma 
•sVyeucc were thought inconclu 
tive, abundant evidence has 
men- since brought forward to 
show that Gutenberg deserves 
all the honours of having con 
(cived. and in great part per- 
fectecf; an art which has pro- 
diiced the most signal effects { 
upon the destinies of mankind. 
It is unnecessaiv for us to re¬ 
pent these proofs. At the late 
festival of Mayence, at which 
many hundred persons were 
assembled, from all parts of 
Europe, to do honour to the 
inventor of printing, no rival 
pretensions were put forward, 
although many of the coth- 
patriots of Coster, of Haarlem, 
were present. The fine statue 
of Gutenberg, by Thorowals- 
deif (of which we presenLnu 
/ engiaving), was opened amidst 
\an universal burst of enthu- 
„ * siasm. Never were the shouts 
of a vast multitude raised Oft 
a more* elevating occasion 
never were the trinmphs'affn- 
tellect celebrated with; grajjater 
fervour. The dtatfte of Grat* 
cnbergk Who had Won for 1 his 
city the gratitude of the world, 
was opened with demonstra¬ 
tions of popular feeling such 
as have been wont only to 
greet th* car of the conqueror 
Vol. VI. 
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The poor printer of Mayence 
indeed achieved a conquest, 
the fruits of Ins bloodless vic¬ 
tory arc imperishable, but it is 
honourable,beyond comparison 
to the present generation of the 
citizens of Mayence to have felt 
that this victory of mind, which 
has made all future victories 
ol the same nature permanent, 
was deserving of a trophy us 
enduring almost as the inven¬ 
tion which it celebrates 

Mighty as are the benefits 
mankind have derived from the 
art of printingdming the spuu 
of nearly four centuries during 
which it lias liecn lit alteration, 
they psohably amount to but a 
small portiou of the whole sum 
of good which in its ultimate 
extension it is destined to con¬ 
fer upon our raje. Literatim: 
and books, even before the cm 
of this greut invention, weie 
the chief sources from which 
the moral light ol the wwld 
was drawn. We can hardly 
conceive a form of civilization 
without them, Even while 
books could only be multiplied 
by the slow process of tran¬ 
scription by the hand, ulthough 
direct communication with 
them was necessarily confined 
to a few, still their inducct in¬ 
fluence was extensive. The 
book whlpb was actually read 
only by a hundred individuals,, 
through these transmitted at 
least a pprtion of its light to 
, many thousands The first cir- 
' cu inscribed impulse was repro- 
■dueed and spread abroad by all 
the modes df oral intercourse 
, between man and man—by the 
sermons of'the prie«t*—by the 
addresses of the popular lec¬ 
turer, often in those days at¬ 
tended by listening thousands 
—by the piystenes and morali¬ 
ties of tike stage—by the reci¬ 
tations of Wandering minstrels 
—by popular songs and ballads 
—by common conversation. 
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Into nil these the few books tha' existed must have sent 
something ot their spirit—of the intellectual wealth of 
which they were the permanent treasuries And to a 
much larger number of persons than was even com¬ 
prehended within the action of these sevend processes 
for the diffusion of thought, must advantages of many 
other kinds, also ultimately originating in bfioks, have 
extended Every new scientific truth, bearing upon 
any ot ihc arts, eveiy stimulus to industry, every pro¬ 
posal of improvement of any kind, which a book was 
the means of suggesting, or df preserving from forget¬ 
fulness, must have set many hands In motion, filled 
many mouths with bread, and in an infinity of ways 
promoted and sustained the growth of civilization The 
range and domuuon of a useful book that was read at 
all, must indeed, in this latter sense, have been at all 
times universal, or in other words, of nn extent to 
which no bounds could be set. Imperfect for many 
purposes ns was the method ot recording thought by 
writing merely, thought was still by this means pre¬ 
served far more perfectly than it otherwise could pos¬ 
sibly have been. Even a manualnpt was an incom¬ 
parably surer depository ot knowledge, and afforded it 
a much 1 letter chance both of diffusion In a correct 
foim, nnd ot transmission to future agea, than if it had 
been only eoinifiitled to the breath of tradition. By 
means of the former method, large accunuilalions ot 
knowledge were actuallywiceomphshed, and a high, if 
not a wide-spread civilization was' built upwith 
notluug but the latter, it seems hardly possible that 
knowledge should not perish fustei than it could be 
collected 

But who can’ read of the invention of Gutenberg of 
Maycnce—who can participate ill the blessings of that 
invention—mid not perceive the immense multiplica¬ 
tion ot the power of books which must have instaiilly : 
followed the discovery ,of the art of multiplying their 
numbers by the printing press’ It was the mightiest j 
revolution which the history of the world had known— 
nl li ist if measured as it ought lo be, not merely by the 
tumult and crash ot change which it occasioned at the 
moment. but%y its enduring operation, and the lar 
reach of its consequences. It might be said, indeed, 
to contain within its bosom the seeds of all future ie/ 0 - 
lntions The wave which it set in motion has been 
lolling on till now 

But that wave has still much farther to roll, Much 
as the ait of punting has already accomplished, its 
greatest triumphs, we believe, are yet to come Even 
up to the present hour its mlr ullages have been prin¬ 
cipally confined to the few The great mass ot the 
population, even of the most civilized countries, still 
remains to be brought into actual contact with the en- 
|o)meats ami blessings of Which it is the dispenser 
They have denved, it is true, and are deling every' 
day, indirectly, ninny b»nefit» trom books, but for nil 
that, then acquaintance with books is really very neatly 
as scanty as it was vrficu a considerable landed estate 
was the price of a single volume. How many persons 
me there in this country who arc babituil readers, Or 
even who are occasionally wont to take up a book as 
the amusement of a leisure holin' The number is no 
doubt much greater than it was even a few years ago; 
hut still it certainly comprehends ortly a small traction 
ot the entire population. It rs of course impossible to 
olUr anything more theft ft rude guess ut regard to 
such a matter: but taking the Women, aed young 
people above ten years of age, jn the United Kingdom, 
to amount m all to about fifteen millions of Demons, 
we doubt much if there are 90 mauy as fifteen hundred 
thousand, or ft tenth part of the number, who can be 
accounted readers ,11 the sense we have just explained. 
A great many more, no doubt, have been taught to 
read, and can both read and write, should a special 
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occasion call upon them to show their possession ot 
these accomplishments, but we do not believe there 
are more than the number we have stated who generally 
lead each so much as a whole volume through m 
the year If we were to double the fifteen hundred 
thousand, we should probably intrude all who even 
once a week look into a newspaper. Even of the 
million and a half of persons m this country whom we 
have supposed to seek occasional enjoyment in reading; 
many, it cannot be doubted, are prevented from spend¬ 
ing so much of their leisure m tffitf occupation as they 
would wish by the absolute want of books. Until this 
want is supplied, it is impossible that among the labour¬ 
ing classes rending should, to the extent which is de¬ 
sirable, take the place of the coarser pleasures m wluctf 
many of their unoccupied hours are at present passed, 
'The greatest encouragem#t to the belief that the 
printing press will, slowly Wt surely, accomplish its 
work throughout the world, is denved from the history 
of wliut it has accomplished Availing ourselves of 
some materials which we have formerly published in a 
work of smaller circulation, we will endeavour to trace 
the progress of the press in our own country 

Wc may probably simplify this large subject, by 
dividing this progress into five periods, viz. — 

I. From 1471 (the introduction ot punting by 
Caston) to the accession of James 1,160.} 

IL From 1003 to the Revolution, 1688. 

III. Fiom 1688 to the accession ol George HI, 


wi> 


1760. 

IV From 1700 to 1800 

V From 1800 to 1837 

I It is a remarkable characteristic of the first cen¬ 
tury of printing, not only in this country but wherever a 
press was erected, that the highest and most constant 
efforts of the pew art were addressed to the diffusion^ 
the old stores of knowledge, rather than to an cnlar*- 

ment of the stores by the addition ol new materials Th<._ 

early professors of the art on the continent—m Germany/ 
Italy, mid France—were scholars who knew the itnpt rt» 
ance of seeming the world’s mheutance of the know¬ 
ledge of Greece and Rome from any further destruction, 
such as the scattered manuscripts of the ancient poets, 
orators, and lustoiians had experienced, through neglect 
and ignorance. The press would put them fairly be¬ 
yond the reach of any new waste But after the first 
hnlf century of printing, when these manuscripts had 
been cojued in type, and the public ibrames and the 
piinces and nobles of Europe had been supplied, a fresh 
want aiose out of the satisfaction of the former want 
Men of letters, who did not beloug to the class of the 
rich, anxiously demanded copies of the ancient classics, * 
( nnd their demands were not made mvam. The early 
printers, the Aldnses, and Stephenses, and Plantins, did 
not hold it good to keep books dear for the advance¬ 
ment of letters, they anxiously desired to make them 
cheap , and they produced, therefore, not expensive 
fblios only, as their predecessors had done, but neat and 
compactly printed octavos and duodecimo", for, the 
general maiket The instant that they did this, the, 
foundations df literature were widened and deepened, I 
They probably atttrst overrated the demand, indeed, wo* 
know they did so—and they suffered m consequence. 
But the time was sure to come when their labours would 
be rewarded, and, at any rate, they were at once placed 
i beyond a servile dependence upon patrons When they 
[ had their customers in every great city and university, 
i they did not wait for the approving nod of a pope or a 
cardinal before they began to print • 

A n«w demand very soon followed upon the first „ 
demand for cheap copies of the ancient classics , and 
this was even more completely the demand of the 
people. The doctrines of the Reformation had pro¬ 
claimed the Bible as the best spiritual guide and 
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teacher—and the people would have Bibles The first 
English Bible wns bought up and burnt, those who 
bought the Bibles contributed capital for making new 
Bibles, and those who burnt the Bibles advertised them 
The first printers ofkthe Bible were, however, cautious, 
they did not see the number of readers upon which they 
were to rely for a sale (n 1540 Grafton printed but 
600 copies of his complete edition ot the Scriptures, 
and yet, so great was the rush to this new supply of the 
most important kudWYhdge, that we have existing 326 
editions of the English Bible, or parts of the Bible, 
printed between 1526 and 1600. 

Tile early English printers did not attempt what the 
continental ones were doing for the ancient classics 
, Down to 1540 no Greek book had appeared from an 
English press Oxfoid h(J8 only printed a part of 
Cicero's Epistles, Cambridge, no ancient writer what¬ 
ever Only three or four old Roman wiitdh) had been 
reprinted, at that period, throughout England But a 
great deal was dime for public instruction by the course 
which our early punters took, (or, as oneot them says 
Divers (ainous clerks and learned men translated and” 
made many noble works into our English tongue, 
fHieicby there was much more plenty and abundance 
of English used than there was in times past ” The 
English nobility were, probably, for more than the 
first lull century of English printing, the great encou- 
ragers of our press —they required translations and 
abridgments of the classics—versions of French and 
Italian romances—old chronicles, and helps to devout 
exercises Caxtou and his successors abundantly sup¬ 
plied these wants, and the impulse to must of their 
exertions was given by the giowiug demand for literary 
amusement on the pait of the great Caxton, speaking 
of “ Poke Eneydos,” says—“This present book is 
not for a rude uplandish man to labour therein, nor 
rebd it, but only for a clbrk and a noble gentleman, 
licit feeloth and understandeth in feats ot arms, in 
lo c, and in noble chivalry ” But a great change was 
working m Europe , the “ rude uplandish man,” if he 
gave promise ol talent, was sent to school. The priests 
strove with the laity for the education of the people , 
and not only in Protestant but in Catholic countries 
were schools and universities everywhere founded 
Heie, again, was a new source of employment for the 
press—A, B, Cs, or Absies, Primers, Catechisms, 
Gijimmars, !£• u.j» anes were multiplied in every di 
rpetion Books became, also, during this period, the 
,tooU ot professional men There were not many works 
of medicine, but a great many of law The people, too, 
Required instruction m the ordinances they were culled 
upon to obey, and thus the Statutes, mostly written in 
French, were translated and abridged by Uaslcll, our 
fust law-printer • 

After all this rush of the press of England towards 
the diffusion of existing knowledge, it began to assist 
in the production of new works, but in very different 
directions Much of the poetry of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, which our press spread around, will Taut tor ever 
m controversial divinity has, in great part, perished 
ljiacb, however, was a natural supply, arising out of the 
"demand of the people; us much us the chronicles, and 
romances, jnd grammars were a natural supply', and 
as the almanacs, and mysteries, and ballads, which the 
people also then had, were a natural supply Taken 
altogether, the activity of the press of England, during 
the first period of our inquiry, was very remarkable 
Ames anfi Herbert have recorded the names of 350 
printers in England and Scotland, or of foreign printers 
engaged in producing books for England, that flou¬ 
rished between 1471 and 1600 The same authors 
have recorded the title# of nearly 10,000 distinct works 
printed amongst us during the same period. Many of 
these works, however, weie only single sheets, but, on 
the other hand, there ere, doubtless, many not .herd 


registered. Dividing the total number of books printed 
dm mg these 130 years, we find that the average num¬ 
ber of distinct works produced each vepr was 75 

When Leo X gave a privilege, in 1553, to the second 
Aldus for printing “ Varro," the Pope required that the 
book should be sold cheap Cheapness iu books is a 
relative term* it must depend upon the probable num¬ 
ber of purchasers. If “Varro " were likely (o be e\ 
tensivjly read, Aldus could afford to sell it chonplv 
It he counted only upon a small unpiessum, it hum of 
necessity have been dear. The piiucipte that di.rfiy 
determines price, in the commerce of hooks, is the 
number of the purchasers. It is sufficiently evidon. 
that, long after the Invention of printing, and us mtio 
duetien into England, books were dear 1 n tin- “ lb | V y 

*Pmse Accounts of-Elizabeth of York,” published bj 
Sir H Nicolas, we find that, iu 1505, twenty pence 
weie paid for a “ Primer ” and a “ Psalter ” 1 u 150 >, 

twenty pence would have bought half a load ofbarley, and 
were equal lo six days’work ot a tabouret Ju 1510, 
“ Fitzherbeit’s Abndgment,*’ a large folio law-book, then 
first published, was sold fm forty shillings Atthat tune, 
forty shillings would have bought thicefat oxen Books 
gradually became cheaper, as the pmijgjis ventured to 
rely upon a larger uuinbei of purchasers The exclusive 
privileges that weie given to individuals toi pnnliug 
all sorts of books,.duiing IhAcigns of Henry VI!I , 
Mary, and Elizabeth,—although they weie in accept¬ 
ance with the spirit of monopoly winch charai leri/ed 
that age, and were often granted to prevent the spicad 
of books,—oftei a proof that the market wns not huge 
enough to enable the producers to incur the risk ol 
competition One with another, 200 copies muy lie 
estimated to have been printed of e.uh book duimg the 
period we have been noticing, we think tnat piopnr- 
tion would have byen quite adequate to the supply of 
fbe limited number ot readers,—lo many of whom th» 
■power of reading was a novelty, unsauctioned by the 
practice of their forefathers 

And here we may pause to considei what mighty 
results had been produced in a bundled mid fitly ye,us, 
by the discovery of the art of putting fiom moveable 
types by John Gutenberg, at M lycuce. Duimgtiiat 
period the Holy (scriptures had become the host pos 
Session of the people, and the Reformation had been 
accomplished in many countries, the great productions 
of classical antiquity had been made accessible to the 
humblest scholar-- and the rudiments ot knowledge had 
even partially descended to the mechanic and the peasant 
The*keys of learning were within the reach of all The 
basso-relievos on the pedestal ol Gutenbeig’s statue 
fxhibit a part of the process by which this change was 
accomplished The punter is examining a matrix for 
casting typed,' and he is comparing a punted sheet with 
a manuscript. If he could have foreseen the entire 
consequences of the apparently simple mechanical tn- 
rangeinents which he wua perfecting, it is just possible 
that Gutenberg might have become dizzy with the pros¬ 
pect, and, negligent of some minute point upon which 
muth depended, have left an incomplete discovery to 
another generation, instead of the perfect ait which 
printing so soon became. 

II The second period of the English press, from the 
accession of James 1 to the Revolution, is, perhaps, all 
circumstances considered, the feast favourable to the 
diffusion of knowledge ot any period in our whole lite¬ 
rary history. In the reign ot the first Stuart came an 
inundation of jicdantry, winch suriounded the court 
with verbal criticism and solemn quibble the people, 
indeed, had their glorious dramatists, but Bacun was 
looked upon as an impracticable dreamer Controversy, 
too, tiegan to be rife tn England, and the spirit at last 
exploded in such a torrent of civil and ecclesustaal 
violence in the reign of James’s successor, as left the 
many little leisure for the cultivation of their under- 
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standings The press was absorbed by the productions 
of this furious spirit. There is, m the British Museum, 
a collection of 2000 volumes of Tracts issued between 
the years 1640 and 1660, the whole number of which 
several publications amounts to the enormous quantity 
of 80,000. This most Surious collection was made by 
a bookseller of the name of Tomlinson, in the times 
when the‘tiucts were printedwn's bargained for, but 
not bought, by Charles II.and was eventually bought 
by Gcoige III., and presented by him to the British 
Museum, The number of impressions of new books 
unconnected with controversial subjects, printed during 
these stormy days, must have been very small. Dr 
Johnson has well remarked that the nation, from 1623 
to 1664, w*s satisfied with two editions of Shakspeare’s 
Pldjys, which, probably, together did not amount to a 
thousand copies. 

At the Restoration our national literature, with a very 


few grand exceptions, put on the lowest garb in ybitli 
literature cqn be arrayed; it was the toy of the king, 
and ins courtezans. Charles II. and his followcil 
brought hHht* the spirit of the literary parasites «r 
Louis XIV., with whom the great were everything, the-, 
people nothing. - Small, indeed, must ha\^ been the 
consumption ot books amongst those'who 

" Bated not learning worse than asp or toad," 

looking upon men of letters as the old monarchs looked 
upon their jesters. Under such a state of things. Mil- 
ton received fifteen pounds fbr the copy of “ Paradise. 
Lost,” and ah Act ot Parliament was passed that only 
twenty printers should practise their art in the king¬ 
dom. We see by a petition to Parliament m 1666, 
that there Were only 140 “ working printers” tn Lou-, 
don Burton, who lived near these days, has drawn a 
fearful picture of the abject condtuouof uvea ot learning, 
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before they had a public to rely upon .—“ Rhetoric only 
serves them to curse their bad fortunes; and many of 
them, tor want ot means, are driven to hard shifts 
From grasshoppers they turn humble-bees and wasps, 
plain parasites. Aid make the Muses mules, to satisfy 
their hunger-starved paunches, and get a meal’s meat.’’ 
Nearly alt that is glorious and enduring in our literature 
has been built upon the demands of the people Our 
dramatists were essentially the ministers of taste, ay, 
and of knowledge, to the people, and so were our 
fine old divines Who have perished—‘the verbal pe¬ 
dants (we forget even their namejOi who were doing 
homage to the first James as the Solomon ol his age, 
or the Beaumonts and Jon«ons, who Wine living upon 
(he breath of the mobs applause at the Globe Theatre? 
Who are banished to utter oblivion,-*—the Sedleys add 
Rochesters, who were exciting the gross passions of the 
second Charles, or the Taylors and Souths, who were 
pouring forth their fervid eloquence and their poignant 
wit upon the»\ulgar many’ 

At the file of London m 1666, the booksellers dwell¬ 
ing about St Paul’s lost an immense stock of book*in 
quues, amounting, according to Evelyn, to 200,0001., 
winch they were accustomed to stow in the vaults of 
the metropolitan cathedral, and of other neighbour¬ 
ing chinches At that time the people were beginning 
to read again, and to think,—and as new capiliU 
naturally inshed nt to replace the consumed stock of 
Ifooks, tlure was considerable activity once more in 
pi iiilmg The luws regulating the number of printers 
soon afiei fell into disuse, us they hud long fallen info 
contempt. We have before us a catalogue (the first 
compiled in this couiiti)) of “all the books punted in 
Eugiaud since the dieadtul fiie, 1666, to the end of 
Trinity term, 1680,” winch catalogue is continued to 
1085, year by year A great many—we may fairly say 

one-half—of these boftks aie single sermons and tracts 
The whole nutnbci ot books printed duimg the 
fourteen years from 1066 to 1080, we ascertain, by 
counting, was SlriO, of vvl^pli 017 weie divinity, 120 
law, and 153 physic,—so that two-filths of the whole 
were professional books, 397 were school books, and 
253 on subjects of geography and navigation, including 
maps Taking the average ot these fourteen yeirs, 
the total number of vvoiks produced yearly was 2 >3, 
but deducting the reprints, pamphlets, single seunons, 
and maj., wc may fairly assume that the yeatly average 
ot new books was much under 100 Of the number of 
copies constituting an edition we lufve no record, we 
apprehend it must have been small, for the price ol n 
book as fur us we can ascertain it was considerable 
Roger North, speaking of those booksellers ot his day 
who had the knack of getting up volumes on lempoiary 
matters, says, “ They crack their brains lo find olit 
selling subjects, and keep hireling* m garrets, on hard 
meat, to write and correct by the grate, so puff up an 
octavo to a sufficient thickness, and there is six shillings 
qjirrent for an hour and a half’s reading" In a cata¬ 
logue, with prices, printed twenty-two years after the 
one we have just noticed, we find that the ordinary cost- 
of an octavo wo a Jive shillings • 

III. We have arrived at the third stage of our rapid 
and ^mperfect sketch—from the Revolution to Ute ac¬ 
cession of George Ifl 

Tins period will be ever memorable in our literary 
history for the creation, in great part, of periodical 
literature. Till newspapers, and magazines, and re¬ 
views, and cyclopaedias, were established, the people, 
even the middle classes, could not fairly be said to have 
possessed themselves of the keys of knowledge 

The publication of iiiUlltgt.nce began, as many of 
our readers know, during the wars of Charles I. and his 
Parliament. But the * Mercuries ’ of those days were 
little more than occasional pamphlets. Burton speaks 
of a ‘Pamphlet of News.' Before the Revolution 


there were several London papers, regulated, bowery, 
by privileges and surveyors ot the Press. Soon afteiK 
the lieginuing of the eighteenth century, (1709,) Lon¬ 
don had one daily paper, fifteen three times a week, 
and one twice a week: this was before a stamp duty 
was Imposed on papers. After the stamp-duty, in 1724, 
there were three daily papers, six weekly, and ten three 
times a week.. Proviuoial newspapers had been esta¬ 
blished in several places at this period. The reign ot 
Aiiie also saw a new and most successful species ot 
literature—the issue of periodical papers which should 
contain something less exciting and more conducive to 
a healthy state of the public intellect, than the mere 
rumours of foreign wars or domestic scandals. 

The creation of another new spcdles of literature in 
the next quarter of u century, is to be ascribed to the 
strong good sense ot u printer, who saw tlut, even 
with their daily and weekly papers, the middle classes 
were ill supplied with miscellaneous information. Cave, 
in this spirit, projected the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
He offered a share in ft to half the booksellers m Lon¬ 
don • they one and all rejected the project as absmd. 
They had not learnt, evcif by the success of the ‘ Es¬ 
sayists,' to lely upon a large number of purchasers 
In 1731, Cave, nt Ins own risk, produced the first Ma¬ 
gazine piintcd in England—the ‘Gentleman’s.’ Its 
success was so great, that in the following yeai the 
booksellers, wflo could not understand Cuve s project 
till they knew its value by experiment, set up a rival 
magazine, ‘The London’ In 1749, the first lie- 
view, ‘The Monthly,’ was stalled, and inafcwyonis 
w*s followed by ‘The Critical ’ It is not our purpose 
to trace the hwtoiy ot out monthly icviews urnl ma¬ 
gazines They did an immense deal lor literature ami 
the literary character They took the patronage of men 
oi letters out of the hands ol fhe great and the luslinm- 
able, aud confided it to the people 

The periodical hteratme of the era we me speaking 
of, bwallowed up a vast number ot the pamphlets 
through which writers ustd to communicate their 
thoughts to the world Disputants m a little emit* 
found in the mugazmes a vent for their opinions, 
theological, uioful, political, and antiqiianaii This 
circumstance, of course, greatly reduced the numbci ot 
merely temporary books and it had thus the advantage 
of impaiting to our lileratuic a more solid’clmraclei 
Making a pioportionatu deduction for the pamphlets 
inserted m the catalogues we have already rcferied to, 
it appears to us, hovvevei, Hint thegrtit influx of pe- 
uodical literature, although constituting a most mii- 
poitunt branch ot literary cnmmcr|p, had, in some 
degree, the etfect ot narrowing the publication ot new 
books, and pet haps wholesomely ho. That the growth 
ol periodical literatuie would produce the mcontc.tilde 
eflect ot general knowledge, that ot causing the appe¬ 
tite to grow by what it Iceds ufmti, we cannot doubt, 
btitdhe new body of rcadeis that pcnodicul literatim 
had won from the middle classes, might rallies desue 
the old solid dishes, than crave alter hastily-pioduced 
novelties Be this as it may, the number of new books 
published in this period was not lnige We have beloic 
us a ‘Complete Catalogue of Modern Books published 
fiom the beginning of the cenlury to 1756,’—from 
which ‘all pamphlets mid other tracts' are excluded 
We find that m these fifty-seven years, 5280 new works 
appeared, which exhibits only an average of ninety- 
three new works each year. 

We are inclined to think that the numbers of an 
edition printed had been increased; for, however strange 
it may appear, the general prices of the works (gains 
catalogue are as low, if not lower, than in phrfeed 
catalogue we also hare of books printed in the yeais 
1702 and 1703. A quarto, published in the fjrst half 
of the lust cenlury, seems to have averaged from 10«. lo 
12*, per volume; an octavo from 5*. to 6*., and a duo 
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dccimo from 2* 6 d to 3*. Tn the\arlier catalogue we 
fauvc mentioned, pretty much the same prices exist; 
mid yet an excise had been laid upon paper, the prices 
ot .mthoiship, c\en for the humblest labours, were raised 
at least 20o pu cent above the prices of the tune of 
John Dunton, who says “his great Utfent lies in collec¬ 
ts", and lie will do it for you at sis shillings a sheet 
and, more than all, the cost of.the necessaries of life 
was much advanced. We can only account for this 
upon tlu pnnciple that the publishers of the dipt Jfdf 
ol the eighteenth cdntmy knew their trade, and, prfbt. 
tug larger numbem, adapted then prices to the extension 
ol the tnaiket They also, in many eases, lessened their 
nsk by publishing by subscription,—a practice now 
almost disieputnbli, bat possessing great advantages 
loi the production of costly books This was, in many 
lespects, the golden age fer publishers, when large and 
certain fortunes were made,—-when there was not a 
great deal of a gambling spirit m the business. Per¬ 
haps much of this proceeded from the publishers’ aiming 
kss to produce novelty than excellence—selling lurqe 
vnpw>non\ of few booh, and not disti acting the public 
with their noisy competition Wt the manufacture ot new 
wnies fur the mnikct of the hour Publishers thus 
grew into highet influence m society They had long 
ceased to cariy their books to Tlristol or Stourbridge 
inns, oi to hawk them about the country in auctions 
tor the unwary The liade of books Rad gone into 
regular coinmeicial channels. . 

i\ . The pciiod from the accession of George III to 
the close of the eighteenth ceutuiy, is maiked by the 
tepid increase of the demand for populw literature, 
lather than by any prominent features of originality tu 
literary production Periodical literature spread on 
eveny side, newspapers, magazines, reviews, were mul¬ 
tiplied , and the old system of selling books by hawkers 
was extended to the inral districts, and small provincial 
'towns Of the number booh thus produced, the qua¬ 
lity was indifferent, with a few exceptions, and the cost 
of these works was considerable The principle, how- 
eici, was then first developed, of extending the ftlaihot, 
by coming into it at regular intervals with fiactions of 
n book, so that the humblest customer injght lay by each 
week hi a savmgs’-hank of knowledge. 'I his was an 
impmtunt step, which has produced great effects, but 
winch is cveu now capable of a much more universal 
application than it has ever yet received. Smollett's 
‘llistory of England' was one of the most successful 
numbei-bookx, it sold to the extent of 20,000 copies. 

We may exhibit the lapid growth of the publication 
ol 7kip books, by jamming the catalogues of the latter 
pait of the eighteenth century, passing over the eailier 
years of the leigu of George 111 In the‘Modem 
Catalogue ot Books,’ from 1792 to the end of 1802, 
eleven years, we find that 4096 net r works wore pub¬ 
lished, exclusive of reprufls not altered in price, and also 
exclusive of pamphlets: deducting one-fifth for reprmtX, 
we have un average of !tf2 new books per year This 
is a prodigious stride beyond the average of 93 per year 
ol the previous period. But we are not sure that our 
literatuic was in a more healthy condition From some 
cause or other, tire selling price of books had increased, 
in most cases 50 per cent, in others, 100 per cent. The 
2«. (id duodecimo had be-s.wjmAs ; tiie 6*. octavo, 
10* 6d , and the 12* qnartoj'jrc I* It would appeur 
from tins that the exclusive market was principally 
Bought for new books, that the publishers of novelties 
did nol rttly upon the increasing number of readers; 
and that the periodical works constituted the principal 
supply, of the many The aggregate increase of the 
commerce in bonks most, however, have become enor¬ 
mous, when compared with the previous fifty years; 
and the effect wae highly beneficial to the literary cha¬ 
racter. The age of patronage was gohe. 

V. Of the last period— the most reiparkebte for the 


great extension of the commerce in books—we shall 
present the accounts of the tint twenty-seven years 
collectively, and of the last ten years m detail. 

The number of new publications issued from 1800 to 
1827, including reprints alteied in am and price, but 
excluding pamphlets, was, according to the London 
catalogue, 19,860 Deducting one-fifth for the re¬ 
prints, we have 15,868 new books in twenty-seven 
yean.; showing an average of 5SB new books per year, 
being an increase of 816 per year om the last eleven 
yean of the previous century Books, however, were- 
still rising in price. The demand for new books, evefl 
at the very high cost of those days, was principally 
maintained by Heading Societies and Circulating Libra¬ 
ries When these new modes of diffusing knowledge 
were first established, it was predicted that they would 
destroy the trade of publishing (See * Lackington'a 
Life ’) But threading Societies and the Circulating 
Libraries, by enabliug many to read new books at a 
small expense, created a much larger market than the 
desires of individual purchasers for ephemeral works 
cou^ have formed; and a \eiy large class of books 
were expressly produced for this market. 

But a much larger class of book-buyers had spuing 
up, pnncipally out of the middle ranks. For these ai 
new species of literature had to be produced,—that oi 
books conveying sterling information m a popular form] 
and published at a very cheap rate In the year 1821 
‘Constable’s Miscellany’ led the way in this novel al 
tempt; the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kum~ 
ledge commenced its operations, and seveial publishers 
of eminence soon directed their capital into the same 
channels. Subsequcnily, editions of our great writers 
have been multiplied at very reasonable prices, and 
many a tradesman's and mechanic s house now cap¬ 
tains a well-selected stuck of books, which, through 
an annual expenditure of 21 pr4P, has brought the 
means of intellectual improvement, and all the tranquil 
enjoyment that attends the practice of family reading, 
home to his own fumade. m * 

The met easing desire for knowledge amongst the 
masses of the people was, however, uot yet supplied 
In 1812 the‘Penny Magazine’ and ‘Chamber,’ Jour¬ 
nal’ commenced to be published , and subsequently the 
‘ Satuiday Magazine.’ The ‘ Penny Sheet' of the reign 
of Queen Anne was revived in the reign of William 1V, 
with a much widci range of usefulness. Jl’lie^vuinler- 
ful success of this class ot publications led a few persons, 
who did uot kuow^he great tmth—that the more people 
Wend the more they will read, to proclaim that the trade 
in books would be destroyed The following table ot 
the number of new publications, without pamphlets and 
repHnts, from 1828 to 1836, furnishes the true answer 


to these objectors to cheap htquture— > 

lour, fublicaltont. Volume! 

1828 .it. 842 .... , 1105 

1829 1064 . 1413 

■ 1890 ... . 1142 . 1592 

1831 .... 1105 ..... 1619 

1892 .... 1152 . 1525 

1893 . .*. . 1180 . 1567 

1834 ..... 1220 . 1494 

1835 . . . . 1332.1713 

1838 .... 1332 . 1373 


The moat remarkable characteristip of the press of 
this countty is its periodical literature. Looking b.u k 
to the first half century of printing, we sec Gutenberg 
and his successors slowly producing a tew costly hooka, 
for which they had great difficulty in finding pur¬ 
chasers. We think that it might be asserted, without 
exaggeration, that the periodical works issued in Great 
Britain daring one year comprise more sheets than all 
the books printed in Europe from the period,of Guten¬ 
berg’s discovery tp the year 1500. A few of the details 
of this wonderful branch pf the coniaenw of literature 
m*j? amuse jm > ' 
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number of newspapers published in the United 
kingdom is about ,S7%p—of*which'5I are published in 
London; and 190'in the English Provinces; 53 in 
Scotland; and 76 in Ireland. The stamps annually 
issued for thes^ newspapers* is now about 45,000,000 
Tn the quarter ending 1st .April last, (the last return,) 

1500,009 were issued This number shows an annual 
»Uiireaser&Mbout 15,900,000 since the reduction ot the 
Stamp to one penny The quantity of paper required 
ftnffthe anneal ««pply of these newspapers is 90,000 
reams. Jn a petition to the pope in.? £ ’**'’*? Sweyn- 
hcim and Pannartz, printers at Homer iterly 

complain of the want of demand for their bools, their 
; stoijc amounting to 12,000 volumes; and they say, 
? “ You will admire how and where we could procure a 
1 sufficient quantity of paper, or even rags, for such*a 
number of volumes” About 1200 reams of paper 
would have produced all the poor printers’ stock flueh 
aic the changes of four centuries 

The number of i cecity periodical work* (not news¬ 
papers) lasuerf m London on Saturday, December 16, 
was about fifty Qf theft the weekly sale of ‘ Chambers’ 
Journal,’ the ‘ PenHy Magazine,' the ‘ Saturday Maga¬ 
zine,’ tin* ‘Mnror,’ the ‘Mechanics’ Magazine,’ the 
1 Lancet,’ the ‘ Church of England Magazine,’ and of 
several others of the more important, amounts to little 
less than 200,000 copies, or about 10,000,000 copies 
annually Of these weekly periodical woiks the fol¬ 
lowing is an analysis — 

6 llcligious 

2 Literary Criticism—Literary Gazette, Athena-unr 

1 Musical Ciit’cism 

1 Medical 

2 Si icutific 

2 For the Advocacy of peculiar opinions,—1 advo¬ 
cating opinions similar to those in the works of 
* Carlile, and L t>> c ti lends of co-operation 

i IS Mistell lines T L more extensively-circulated 
d weekly periodicals belong to this class New 

V’ ones are constantly added, and perish in a few 
vv eeks 

r > Tales and ‘stories, 

t 7 Attempts at Fuu, some of them called foith by the 
sweeps ot the Pickwick Papgrs,—mostly trash. 

'- 1 Sporting Slang 

-IS 

Out of thif nuffiber twenty-one arc published at Id, 
."gilt at 1J</, i.ul seven at 2d Of the remainder the 
tilees aic higher, vaiving up*to Sri 

1 *1 lit monlhli/ isstie of periodical literature from Lon- 
lon is uuequ died by any similai^comtnercial operation ( 
in 1 mope Two hundred and thirty-six monthly pe- 
hodical works are sent ont^on the last day of each 
month, to every corner of the United Kingdom, from- 
{^Paternoster llovv There are also thirty-lour periodical 
f (works poblislu'd-quarterly making a total of 270 * 

Ot the monthly periodicals—including the weeklies 
Wied m parts—there are, 58 devoted to general hte- 
[Vture, 18 to various branches of science, natural 
stoiy, &c , 46 religious and missionary—many the 
•dhs of particular sects; 4 histones of England— 
pring periodically, 17 works issuing in volumes— 
| in •parts, 20 fine arts—picture galleries—topo- 
ny, 6 fashions Of the remainder, many are very 
ejrv® periodicals, addressed chiefly to children 

;ba* "Her, who has been many years conversant 
with tffij Jdustry^pf the great literary hive of London 
on Magazine Day, has favoured us yynlh the following 
^computations, which we have ev ery reason to believe 
j erteclly accurate — 

The periodical works sold on the last day of the 
month amount to 500,000 copies 
r" The amount of cash expended in the purchase of 
' these 500,000 copies is 25,0001 


The parcels dispatched into the country, of wh^li 
ry few remain over the day, are 2000. * . 


very 

Passing his life amidst the ceaseless activity 
thus belongs to the commerce of literature in Londhvs J 
the writer of this paper felt no common mteresLin the * 
enthusiasm which the festival in honour ot Gutenberg 
called forth liroughout Germany The fine statue 
which was to'be opened to public view on the 14th 
August, had been erected by a gtmeinl subscription, 
to which all Europe was united to contribute. Wo 
apprehend that the English, amidst the fhcrssant claims 
upon their attention for the support of all sorts of un¬ 
dertakings, whether of a national #r individual cha¬ 
racter, had known little of the purpose which the good 
citizens of Mavence had been advocating with unabated 
zeal for sev cral yearsand pe?haps the object itsell was 
not calculated to call forth any very great liberality, on 
the part •*[ those who aie often dnected m then 
bounties as much by fashion as by (heir own convictions 
Be tl’iat as it may, England literally gave nothing 
towards the monument ot a man whose invention has 
done as much as any othei single cause to make 
England what she is The remoteness ot the cause 
may also have lessened its important e, and somo 
people, who, without any deseitsot then own, aic en¬ 
joying a more tjmn full shaie ot the blessings which 
have been shed upon us by the progress ot' intellect, 
(which deteiniines the progress of national wealth,) 
have a sort of instinctive notion that the spicad ot 
knowledge is the spread of something inimical to tho 
pretensions of mere riches We met with a Inly on 
board the Rteam-boat ascending the lllune, two days 
before the festival of Mayenee, who, whilst she gave us 
an elaborate account ot the fashionable dulness of the 
baths of Baden, and Nassau, and all the other Get mini 
watering-places, told us by all means to avoid Mayenee 
during the following week, as a crowd ot low people 
from all parts would be there, to make a gieat fuss 
about a printci who had been dead two oi three bun¬ 
dled years. The low people did assemble in gieat 
crowds it was computed that at least hlteen thousand 
strangers had arrived In do honour to the hist puiitei 
The inodes in which a Idige population displays ils 
enthusiasm arc* pretty much the same tliiougliout the 
woild. If the sentiment winch collects men togethci 
be very lieait-stirrma, all the outward manifestations of 
the sentiment harmonize with its teal truth. Thus, 
processions, and millions, and public dinner,, tuid 
pageantnes which in themselves die vain and empty*, 
are important when the pei ons whom they collect 
together have one common feeling which fm the tune is 
all-pervading. We nevei suv such a popuhr feivmn 
’us prevailed at Mayenee at the festival oi Inst \ugud 
The statue was to he opened on JVlmtd iy tl.e llili, 
but on the Sunday evening the mine nl Gutoiibng 
was rile through nil the streets,—and the whole popu¬ 
lation was gathered together on the hunk oi the met 
to look upon a transparency displayed hoiu a steam¬ 
boat. In the morning all Mayenee was in million by 
si* o'clock , and at eight a procession was loaned to 
the Cathedral, which, it it were not much mori im¬ 
posing than some of the processions ot trades m Lou¬ 
don, was conducted with a quiet precision vv hull evi¬ 
denced that the people felt they were engaged in a 
solemn act The flue old Cal lied nl was crowded ,—the 
Bishop of Mayenee ,iciformed High Mass,—the fust 
bible printed by Gutenberg was displayed What a 
field for reflection was here opened' The fust hi hie, 
m connexion with the imposing pageanti les ot Catho¬ 
licism—the bible, in great part a sealed book to the body 
of flic people,—the seivice of God m a tongue unknown 
to the larger number of worshippers, but that first 
bible the germ of millions ot bibies that have spread 
the light of Christiamty throughout all the habitable 



cl A/t T&fi Mns* ended, thsytrettsselou ngani advanced 
-adjacent square, 4$te statue wa» to be 

Jfpenei. Here *<i erected a vast amphitheatre, when, 
%3*tM unrar their respective banner*, were deputation# 
/• ,tn «U the great-Cities of Europe. Amidst salvos of 
* Artillery the veil was removed front the statue, and a 
1 ymf 1 was sung by a thousand voices Then came ora¬ 
tions ;—then dinners — balls—oraloriof—boat-races— 
processions by torch-light. For threg days the po¬ 
pulation of Mayepcc was kept in a a state of hig*x- 
citement; and the echo of the excitement went 
Germany,—n^l Gutenberg 1 Gutenberg! was toasted' 
in many a bumper of Rhenish wine amidst this eordial 
and enthusiastic people. 

And, indeed, even in one who could not boast of be¬ 
longing to the land itt which printing was invented, 
the universality of the mighty effects of this art, when 
rightly considered, would produce almost a correspond¬ 
ing enthusiasm, Jt is difficult to look upon the great 
changes that have been effected during the last four cen¬ 
turies, and which are still in progress everywhere around 
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ns, «ad not connect them with printing ami J*t& as ire 
venter. The castles on the Rhine, under Whose ruins we 
travelled from Maycnee, perisfaei before the imwerful 
combinations of the people of the towns. The petty 
feudal despots ftll.wheo the burghers hsd acquired wealth 
and knowledge. Bat the progress of despotism upon a 
larger scale could not have been arrested had the art of 
Gutenberg not been discovered. The strongholds of 
military power still frown over the same majestic river. 
The Rhine has seen its petty fortretsescrumbleinto decay; 
—Ehrenbreitsteia is more strong thftif ever-but even 
Etirenbrejfstein will f»\ before the power of mind. Hie 
Rhine is crowded with steam-boats, where the feudal 
lord once levied tribute upon the frail bark of the fisher¬ 
man ; and the approaches to the Rhine from France and 
Belgium will, in a few years, be a series of railroads. 
Such communications will make war a game much more 
difficult to play; and when mankind are thoroughly 
civilised, it wfff never be played again. Seeing, then, 
what intellect has done and is doing, we may well 
venerate the memory of Gutenberg of Msyenee. 
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